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I.  On  the  Relaiians  between  the  characteristic  Quantities  occur- 
ring in  Central  Motions.     By  R.  Clausius*. 

IN  a  memoir  published  last  yearf^  I  derived  for  the  motion  of 
a  material  point  about  a  fixed  centre  of  attraction,  and  for 
the  motion  of  two  material  points  around  each  other,  some  new 
relations  between  period  of  revolution,  vis  viva,  ergal,  and  energy, 
which  have  the  indispensable  condition  that  the  motions  take 
place  in  closed  paths.  As,  however,  this  condition  is  generally 
fulfilled  only  with  particular  kinds  of  attractive  forces,  it  appeared 
to  me  important  to  extend  the  same  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject to  the  case  in  which  the  paths  do  not  form  closed  curves ; 
and  I  take  leave  to  communicate  the  following  results  of  this 
investigation. 

1.  Two  new  equations  advanced  by  me  for  stationary  motions 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  inquiry.  I  will  therefore  first  quote 
these  equations;  and  as  their  connexion  with  equations  pre- 
viously known  has  recently  been  mooted  in  yarious  quarters,  it 
will  perhaps  be  advisable  also  briefly  to  discuss  this  point,  in 
order  on  the  one  hand  to  make  evident  the  connexion,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  difference. 

Given  a  freely  movable  point  with  the  mass  m,  which  at  the 
time  /  has  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  force  the 
components  of  which,  taken  in  the  directions  of  the  coordinates, 

*  Translated  from  a  separate  copy,  commimicated  by  the  Author,  from 
the  Nachrichten  der  Komgl,  Qesellich,  der  fViss.  zu  Gottinym  of  Dec.  25, 
1872. 

t  Naehr.  d.  K.  Gts,  d.  Wiss.  May  24.  1871  $  Math.  Ann.  von  Clebsch 
fund  Neumann,  vol.  iv.  p.  231 ;  Phil.  Mag.  November  1871. 

Phil.  Mag.  S,  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  303.  July  1873.  B 
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are  X,  Y,  Z ;  then  from  tbe  differential  equation  of  motion, 

tPx     _. 

can  very  readily  be  derived  the  following  equation  >— 

This  equation  1  have  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  motion 
is  stationary — ^that  is,  where  the  coordinates  and  velocities  do 
not  continually  change  in  the  same  direction,  but  only  vary 
within  certain  limits*.  In  this  case  the  mean  value,  referred  to 
one  period  of  the  motion  or  to  a  very  long  time,  of  the  differen- 

tial  coefficient  of  the  second  order  ^^  '  =rO.  Hence,  if  we  in- 
dicate the  mean  values  of  the  two  other  quantities  occurring  in 
the  equation  by  putting  a  horizontal  stroke  above  their  symbols, 
the  equation  becomes 

liT-^^  • (^) 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  hold,  of  course,  in  the  same  form,  also 
for  both  the  other  coordinates.  If,  further,  instead  of  a  single 
freely  movable  point,  we  have  a  whole  system  of  such  points,  the 
same  equations  hold  for  each  point  of  this  system.  We  can 
therefore  forthwith  extend  them  so  that  they  shall  refer  to  all 
three  coordinates  and  the  whole  system  of  points.  If,  namely, 
we  employ  the  letter  r  for  the  radius  vector  of  a  point,  and  the 
letter  v  for  its  velocity,  which  letters  can  have  different  indices 
for  the  different  points,  the  two  equations  will  be  transformed 
into : — 

2|t^=..l2(X.+Yy+Z.)  +  l^^-),    .     (1.) 

2|55'=:-i2(X^+Yy+Z7) {2a) 

Equation  (2),  in  its  amplified  form  (2  a),  is  tlit  first  of  my 
above-mentioned  two  equations.  The  quantity  found  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  (2a)  I  have  named  the  c;trur/  of  the  system, 
and  expressed  the  sense  of  the  equation  in  the  following  propo- 
sition : — The  mean  vis  viva  of  the  system  is  equal  to  its  viriaL 
But  at  the  same  time  I  remarked  that  the  proposition  is  true  not 
merely  for  the  whole  sjrstem  of  points,  and  for  the  three  coordi- 

*  Sitzwig^ferichte  der  Niederrkein.  Gesellschaft  fir  Natur-  und  Heil^ 
hwde  1670,  p.  114 ;  Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  cxli.  p.  124 ;  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xl. 
p.  126. 
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nates  together^  but  also  for  each  point  and  each  coordinate 

tn  ^€up\ 
aingly.     Naming  the  quantity  o  ( ^  )  ^^^^  ^i^^  of  ^^^  point 

relative  to  the  d?-direction,  and  in  like  manner  the  quantity 
—  ;rXJit8  virialmth  respect  to  the  ;p-direction,  and  considering 

that  the  x-  may  be  any  direction  we  choose,  we  can  express  the 
proposition  in  the  following  terms ; — For  every  point  the  mean 
vis  viva  relative  to  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  virial  relative  to 
the  same  direction. 

Now  I  have  been  reminded  that  an  equation  advanced  by 
Jacobi  and  another  by  Lipschitz  stand  in  connexion  with  the 
considerations  I  have  instituted. 

Jacobins  equation  is  found  in  Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  121^ 
and  in  Jacobi's  Vorlesungen  iiber  Dynamik,  p.  22,  where  it  is  given 
as  equation  (2).  It  is  there  assumed  that  the  forces  acting  in 
the  svstem  have  a  force-function,  and,  still  more  specially,  that 
this  force-function  U  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  Hh  di- 
mension ;  and  the  equation  relating  to  it  is : — 

in  which  h  is  the  additive  constant  belonging  to  the  force-func- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  this  equation  can  only  be  compared  with 
equation  (1  a),  and  not  with  (2a) ;  and  even  from  (la)  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, on  the  one  hand,  by  a  very  different  form  (as  it  does 
not  include  the  vis  viva),  and  on  the  other  very  essentially  by 
holding  only  for  a  very  limited  class  of  forces,  while  (la)  is  valid 
for  all  forces. 

Lipschits's  equation  is  much  more  general  (contained  in  his 
memoir  ''  iiber  einen  algebraischen  Typus  der  Bedingungen  eines 
bewegten  Massensystems'^^).  He  likewise  has  under  considera* 
tion  a  system  of  material  points  in  motion,  P^,  F^^ . . .  Pm,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  free,  but  may  be  subject  to  conditions 
which  are  expressed  by  equations  of  a  form  there  more  closely 
defined.  He  assumes  for  each  point  a  certain  defined  position, 
the  coordinates  of  which  are  denoted  for  the  point  P«  by  a^,  i«,  <?«, 
while  P.  itself  at  the  time  /  has  the  coordinates  ^^,  y^  z^. 
Further,  besides  the  force-function  U  and  the  w  viva  T  of  the 
entire  system,  he  introduces  a  quantity  O,  which  is  determined 
by  the  following  equation : — 

2«m.[(;c.-a«)«  +  (y«-AJ«  +  (^.-c.)«]=2G; 

*  3(mr%.fw  ram*  und  angew.  Math.  vol.  Izvi. 
B2 
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and  with  the  aid  of  this  qaantity  he  forms  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

This  is  very  similar  to  equation  (1);  in  some  relations  it  is 
more  general.  Firsts  Lipschitz  has  given  it  a  more  general  sig- 
nification^ as  he  advances  it  not  merely  for  free  systems,  but  also 
for  systems  which  are  subject  to  certain  conditions;  and,  secondly, 
for  each  point  a  special  defined  position  is  assumed,  which  is 
subject  to  further  arrangement,  while  in  (1  a)  the  corresponding 
position  marked  out  for  each  point  is  the  initial  point  of  the 
coordinates.  In  other  relations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
limited,  as  in  it  the  forces  are  presupposed  to  have  a  force-func- 
tion, which  is  not  the  case  in  (la). 

Further  than  this  equation  (numbered  6  in  his  memoir)  the 
agreement  of  Lipschitz's  considerations  with  mine  does  not  ex- 
tend, as  from  this  point  he  gives  quite  another  turn  to  the  inves- 
tigation. While  even  equation  (1),  which  is  more  general  than 
(1  a),  I  have  applied  to  stationary  motions,  and  for  these  have 
derived  equation  (2),  Lipschitz  proceeds  as  follows.  First  he 
gives  to  his  equation  another  form,  in  that  he  eliminates  from  it 
the  vis  viva  by  means  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  this 
and  the  force-function.  Then  he  goes  on  to  further  specialize 
his  equation  by  making  definite  suppositions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  force-function,  particularly  this — that  it  is  an  alge- 
braic homogeneous  function  of  the  elementsoTa — fl«,y« — h^z^ — c.. 
For  the  cases  limited  by  these  presuppositions,  he  then  inquires 
what  condition  is  necessary  and  sufficient  in  order  that  the  mo- 
tion may  be  stable.  This  investigation  is,  on  account  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  as  well  as  the  treatment  itself,  of  high 
interest ;  but  it  is  altogether  diflPerent  from  my  considerations, 
and  accordingly  the  result  which  I  have  derivea,  and  expressed 
by  the  theorem  of  the  virial,  does  not  appear  in  it. 

The  circumstance  that  no  one  before  me  put  forth  this  theorem, 
although  equation  (2)  is  so  easily  obtained  from  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  motion,  must,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by 
this,  that  hitherto  they  had  less  inducement  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  stationary  motions  as  such.  But  since  the  newer  view 
of  the  nature  of  heat  has  become  current  we  have,  in  the  theory 
of  heat,  to  do  with  a  stationary  motion  of  the  minutest  consti- 
tuents of  bodies ;  and  as  we  knew  (and  still  know)  very  little 
about  the  nature  of  this  motion,  it  lay  near  to  draw  at  least  the 
conclusion  which  could  already  be  drawn  from  the  condition 
that  the  motion  is  stationary;  and  indeed  the  theorem  thus 
gained  is  of  peculiar  importance  for  the  theory  of  heat. 
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2.  As  for  my  second  equation,  I  will  here  quote  it  ouly  in  the 
form  which  it  has  for  a  single  movable  point,  since  that  form  is 
sufficient  for  the  following  considerations,  and  the  extension  of 
it  to  a  system  of  any  number  of  points  would  require  analyses 
of  too  great  a  length. 

This  equation  stands  in  connexion  with  those  which  express 
the  proposition  of  least  action  and  Hamilton's  amplification  of 
the  same ;  yet  in  an  essential  point  it  is  different  from  them,  as 
will  be  immediately  evident  when  I  put  here  the  two  latter 
equations,  so  that  all  three  may  be  seen  together. 

Let  a  material  point  move  freely,  under  the  influence  of  a 
force,  from  a  given  initial  point  to  a  given  final  point.  Then, 
instead  of  this  motion,  imagine  another  motion  of  the  material 
point  taking  place  between  the  same  two  limits  in  a  path  infini- 
tesimally  changed.  If,  now,  the  force  acting  on  the  point  has  a 
force-function  or  (as  I  have  proposed  to  name  it)  ergal,  and  if  it 
is  further  assumed  that  in  both  motions  the  ergal  is  represented 
by  the  same  function  of  the  space-coordinates,  and  that  the 
energy  (the  sum  of  the  ergal  and  vis  viva)  has  the  same  value  in 
each,  then  the  following  equation  (known  as  the  expression  of 
the  proposition  of  least  action)  holds : — 

Sjt;V/=0 (3) 

If  the  time  which  the  point  requires  for  its  motion  be  denoted 
by  t,  then  this  equation  can  also  be  written  thus : — 

S(^t)=0 {8a) 

Now  this  equation  is  valid  even  when  the  limits  between 
which  the  changed  motion  takes  place  are  not  the  same  as  with 
the  original  motion,  provided  they  fulfil  the  condition  that  the 
quantity 

has  the  same  value  at  the  end  of  the  motion  as  at  the  beginning. 
This  condition  is  fulfilled,  for  example,  when  both  motions  are 
in  closed  paths  and  in  each  motion  an  entire  revolution  is  con- 
sidered, 80  that  the  point  where  the  motion  ends  coincides  with 
the  point  where  it  begins. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  condition  relative  to  the  limits  were 
not  fulfilled,  for  {Sa)  the  following  equation  would  have  to  be 
substituted, 

in  which  the  indices  q  and  ,  signify  the  initial  and  the  final  value 
of  the  bracketed  terms.     For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will,  in 
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the  following,  always  consider  that  condition  fulfilled^  and  ac- 
cordingly put  the  difference  which  stands  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  above  equation  =0,  so  that  the  equation  will  retain  the 
form  {Sa). 

The  amplification  introduced  by  Hamilton  consists  in  the  same 
value  not  being  attributed  to  the  energy  in  both  motions,  a 
change  of  energy  being  considered  admissible,  while  yet  the  ergai 
with  the  changed  motion  must  still  be  the  same  function  of  the 
space- coordinates  as  with  the  original  motion.  The  equation 
given  by  Hamilton  for  this  case'i^  is  the  following,  in  which  E 
signifies  the  energy : —  _^ 

m8(^i)  =tSE (4) 

The  earliest  form  of  my  equation  f  is 

-  (X&F + YSy  +  ZSz)  =  ^  &?+ mt?S  log  f .  .     .     (5) 

In  this  equation  the  force  acting  on  the  point  is  not  limited  by 
any  condition.  Let  us  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  force  has  an 
ergal,  and  designate  it  by  U,  fixing  at  the  same  time  the  positive 
and  negative  directions  of  the  ergal  so  that  the  sum  of  the  vis 
viva  and  the  ergal  during  the  motion  is  constant,  then  the  equa- 
tion becomes 


g&,+  ^8y+^8^=^8i?+«^Slogi;     .     (5«) 

here,  however,  it  is  not  assumed,  as  in  Hamilton's  equation, 
that  the  function  (designated  by  U)  of  the  space-coordinates  is 
invariable,  but  this  function  may,  on  one  motion  passing  into  the 
other,  undergo  a  change  independent  of  the  alteration  of  the  co- 
ordinates. Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  function  con- 
tains any  quantities  whatever  independent  of  the  coordinates  and 
therefore  constant  during  the  motion,  these  constants,  in  order 
that  Hamilton's  equation  may  hold,  must  have  the  same  values 
when  the  motion  is  changed  as  they  had  with  the  original  mo- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  validity 
of  my  equation,  but  with  the  transition  from  one  motion  to  the 
other  the  constants  may  change  their  values.  This  gives  to  the 
sum 

the  mean  value  of  which  occurs  in  my  equation  (5  a),  a  peculiar 
significance.    We  cannot  replace  it  by  the  symbol  SVy  if  by  this 

♦  Thomson  and  Tait, '  Treatise  of  Natural  Philosophy/  p.  235. 
t  Sitzungsberichte  der  Niederrhein.  GeseUsck,  fur  Natur-  und  Heilkunde, 
1870,  p.  174;  Phil.  Mag.  S.4.  vol.  xlii.  p.  167. 
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we  understand  the  complete  variation  of  the  ergal.  That  is  to 
8ay>  the  complete  variation  must  contain  not  merely  the  differ- 
ence which  is  conditioned  by  the  difference  of  the  coordinates, 
but  also  that  which  arises  from  the  change  of  the  form  of  the 
function,  consequently  from  the  change  (for  example)  of  certain 
constants  occurring  in  the  function.  If  we  designate  these  con- 
stants by  c,  c,,  &c.,  and  their  changed  values  hj  c-^-Sc,  c,  +&u 
&c.,  and  will  employ  the  universal-variation  symbol  B\J,  my 
equation  must  be  written  thus : — 

Sij_^&-^&i-8M5.=  |s^«+m?81ogf.  (54) 

Tn  order  to  gain  a  more  convenient  way  of  writing  the  equa- 
tion, it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  special  symbol 
for  that  part  of  the  variation  which  relates  only  to  the  alteration 
of  the  coordinates,  e.  g.  to  employ  a  S  with  an  index,  putting 

My  equation  then  reads, 

SiU=  |&«  +  mi^S  logt*.      ...    (5  c) 

3.  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  central  motions. 

When  we  refer  the  motion  of  a  point  about  a  fixed  centre  of 
attraction  to  polar  coordinates  whose  middle  point  coincides  with 
that  centre,  two  different  processes  present  themselves  for  our 
consideration — ^the  angular  motion  of  the  radius  vector,  and  the 
motion  of  the  point  in  the  radius  vector.  The  latter,  so  far  as 
the  whole  motion  generally  is  stationary,  consists  in  alternate 
approach  toward  the  centre  and  removal  from  it. 

When  the  time  expended  in  an  approach  and  recession  is  equal 
to  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  radius  vector,  after  each  revo- 
lution the  moving  point  comes  again  to  the  same  place,  and  from 
here  commences  a  new  revolution  in  the  same  path,  and  conse* 
qucDtly  we  have  a  perpetual  motion  in  a  closed  path.  It  is  the 
same  when  during  one  revolution  any  whole  number  whatever  of 

*  Id  my  first  memoir  relative  to  this  subject  I  have,  it  is  true,  replioed 
the  sum  on  the  left-hand  side  of  my  equation  by  the  simple  symbol  ftU ; 
but  I  have  there  expressly  attached  to  the  letter  U  a  different  siffnificatioa 
from  that  here  ^ven  to  it — namely,  by  saying  there,  "  let  U  denote  the 
ergal /or  the  original  motion.  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  ergal  which 
enters  with  the  transition  from  one  motion  to  the  other  I  then  expressed 
thus— by  designating  the  ergal  for  the  altered  motion  by  D  -f-fiV,  in  whieh 
y  denotes  a  second  function  of  the  coordinates,  and  ft  an  io^finkely  small 
constant* 
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approaches  and  recessions  is  accomplished.  If^  further,  during 
one  approach  and  recession  several  revolutions  take  place,  or  if, 
generally,  the  period  of  an  approach  and  recession  be  merely 
commensurable  with  the  period  of  a  revolution,  the  point  will, 
certainly  not  after  each  revolution,  but  yet  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  come  again  to  the  same  place  and  then  repeat 
in  like  manner  the  motion  just  completed,  so  that  a  closed  path 
will  result  from  several  revolutions.  If,  on  the  contrary  (which 
is  the  most  general  case),  the  period  of  approach  and  recession 
be  incommensurable  with  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  radius 
vector,  each  successive  revolution  will  take  place  in  another  path, 
and  we  shall  then  have  no  longer  to  do  with  a  closed  path. 

Now,  in  order  to  apply  my  first  equation  to  the  central  motion 
of  a  point,  we  can  first  give  the  virial  a  simpler  form.  If  the 
force  acting  on  the  point  is  an  attraction  or  repulsion  proceed- 
ing from  the  origin  of  the  coordinates,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  function  F'(r),  a  positive  value  of  the  function 
denoting  attraction,  and  a  negative  value  repulsion,  then  is 

-i(Xar+Yy+Zxr)=irP(r), 
and  hence  equation  (2  a)  changes  into 

^v^^lWii) (6) 

In  this  equation  the  distinction  whether  the  path  is  closed  or 
not  is  of  no  consequence.  For  its  applicability  it  is  merely  ne- 
cessary that  the  motion  be  stationary,  so  that  the  quantities  v* 
andrF(r)  shall  not  continually  change  in  the  same  direction, 
but  only  oscillate  within  certain  limits  and  hence  have  definite 
mean  values. 

It  is  not  so  with  my  second  equation ;  in  this  occurs  the  period 
i  of  the  motion  under  consideration.  If,  then,  the  motion  takes 
place  in  a  closed  path  and  therefore  regularly  repeats  itself  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  a  single 
run  through  this  path,  and  take  the  time  required  for  it  as  the 
quantity  t.  I  have  treated  of  this  case  in  my  previous  memoirs. 
But  when  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  path  which  is  not  closed, 
and  therefore  does  not  present  any  periods  repeating  themselves 
in  the  same  manner,  the-  contemplation  cannot  thus  be  limited 
simply  to  one  definite  period ;  and  a  further  investigation  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  ascertain  whether  and  in  what  way  my  second 
equation  can  be  applied  to  such  a  case. 

4.  For  this  purpose  we  will  carry  a  little  further  the  already 
above  intimated  division  of  the  total  motion  into  two — ^the  an- 
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galar  motion  of  the  radius  vector^  and  the  to-and-fro  motion  of 
the  point  within  the  radius  vector. 

The  angular  motion  of  the  radius  vector  we  will  name  motion 
of  rotation,  and  understand  hy  period  of  rotation  the  time  during 
which  the  radius  vector  runs  through  the  entire  angular  space 
2^.  The  motion  of  the  point  within  the  radius  vector  we  will 
name  radial  motion  of  vibration,  or^  briefly^  motion  of  vibration, 
and  choose  the  name  period  of  vibration  for  the  time  daring  which 
a  vibration  to  and  fro  takes  place.  The  period  of  a  rotation  may 
be  denoted  by  t,  and  the  period  of  a  vibration  by  f  |. 

The  motion  of  vibration  can  be  treated  as  quite  independent 

of  the  motion  of  rotation,  if  we  introduce  the  centrifugal  as  a 

special  force.     Let  0  denote  the  angle  which  the  radius  vector 

forms,  at  the  time  t,  with  a  fixed  right  line  in  the  plane  of  rota- 

dO 
tion^  so  that  -^  will  denote  the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius 

vector;  then  the  centrifugal  force  to  which  the  rotation  gives 
rise  will  be  represented  by  the  product 


Hwf' 


Now,  as  for  the  motion  of  a  point  about  a  fixed  centre  of 
attraction  the  proposition  is  valid  that  the  radius  vector  describes 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times^  we  have  the  equation 

4'='- •  CT 

in  which  c  is  a  constant ;  and  from  this  we  immediately  obtain, 
further, 

'^[dt/'^'^r^ ^^""^ 

The  centrifugal  force  represented  by  this  expression  we  will  now 
regard  as  a  force  of  repulsion  exerted  from  the  centre,  and  to  be 
added  to  the  force  represented  by  F(r),  which  is  actually  exerted 
from  the  centre.  Then  we  obtain  for  the  motion  of  vibration 
the  following  differential  equation, 

dh-                              1 
mP  =  -F(r)+iiu:«-3 (8) 

with  the  aid  of  which  we  can  treat  the  vibration  as  a  motion 
subsisting  by  itself.  To  this  motion  thus  regarded,  both  my 
equations  are  found  at  once  applicable. 

Equation  (2)  gives,  if  we  substitute  r  for  x,  and  —  F'(r)  +  mt^  -^ 
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for  X,  

|(|)'=*'TW-l4 (») 

The  second  equation  reads^  in  the  form  given  under  (5  c) : — 

S|Usa  —  &*+ mr*S  log  t. 

In  order  to  apply  this  equation^  we  have  first  to  form  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ergal  U  for  the  vibration-motion.  In  acoord- 
ance  with  equation  (8)^  we  may  put 


U»J(F'(r)-mc«l)A-, 


from  which  by  integration^  writing  F(r)  for  the  integral  of  F'(r), 
we  get 

U=F(r)  +  |c«l. 

This  is  such  a  function  as  was  mentioned  above^  containing  a 
quantity  c  which  is  constant  during  each  motion^  but  may  change 
its  value  on  passing  from  one  motion  to  another.  This  quantity 
must,  when  we  form  the  variation  8|U,  be  regarded  as  constant ; 
and  thus  we  obtain 

S,U=8F(r)+|c»8l. 

By  introducing  this  expression  into  equation  (5  c),  at  the  same  time 

jz)    and  using  instead  of  t  the  symbol  chosen 

for  the  period  of  a  vibration,  t,^  we  transform  that  equation  into 

«F(r)-Hfc4  =  f«(^V.g)'81og.-..     .     (10) 

From  the  two  equations  (9)  and  (10)  we  can  eliminate  the 
-^  )  .     We  will,  however,  for  the  present,  only  employ 

2' J    the  expression  given  in  (9).    At  the 

same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  complete  variation,  in 
which  the  change  of  the  quantity  c  must  also  be  considered. 
We  thus  get 

|s(|)'=ia;F^)-|c««l-m^c&.     .      (11) 
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This  being  put  in  (10)  gives 

or,  differently  arranged,         _        _  

SF{i)-iSi¥{?)^-m(^S^-m^cSc+m(^y 

for  which  we  may  write  _^  

8TO-i;FW]  =  — nc8(cl)+m^ySlogv  .  (12) 

5.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  motion  of  rotation. 

In  such  a  motion,  in  which  the  movable  point  need  not  have 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  at  the  end  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  rotation,  the  period  of  a  rotation  of  the  radius  vector 
also  need  not  be  exactly  the  same  for  several  successive  rotations ; 
yet  at  all  events  for  a  greater  number  of  rotations  we  shall  obtain 
a  definite  mean  value  of  the  period  of  a  rotation.  To  this  we 
will  refer  the  symbol  t.  Now,  pursuant  to  equation  (7),  we  can 
write 

and  when  we  integrate  this  equation  for  a  whole  number  n  of 
rotations,  consequently  between  the  hmits  ^=0  and  0=n.2ir, 
there  comes 

/•«<  1  T 

n.29r=cl     ^ji^c^^ni, 

Jo     ^  ~ 

and  consequently  ^ 

^;5  =  -r (18) 

Putting  this  value  of  cj^  in  equation  (12),  we  obtain 

B^)--\i¥(^^-27nnc8^^mi^yB\o^       •     (14) 

To  this  equation  we  can  give  a  more  symmetrical  form ;  for  the 
first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  can,  in  consideration  of  equa- 
tion (18),  be  transformed  thus : — 

— 27niic8  -r  =  — "»»c*-5  »S  ~  ^mc^-^  S  log i. 

Thereby  the  preceding  equation  is  changed  into 

8TO-i^)]-mc«5siogt+m(jySlogv  .  (15) 
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The  half  of  the  factor  mc^-^  is  the  mean  vis  viva  of  the  motion 
of  rotation ;  for  the  component  of  velocity  originated  by  the  ro- 
tation  is  r-^,  and  the  part  of  the  vis  viva  corresponding  to 

this  component  is  o'^vsr)*  ^^^  which,  according  to  (7),  we 

can  even  put  ^  ^  3*     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  factor  m  f -^  )    is 

the  mean  vis  viva  of  the  motion  of  vibration.  Accordingly  the 
equation  is  symmetric  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  rotation  and 
vibration*.     Since,  according  to  (9),  the  sum  of  the  two  factors 

mc*-^  and  fn(£j  is  equal  to  rF'(r),  we  can  even  give  to  the 

preceding  equation  the  following  forms,  more  convenient  for 
many  applications : —  

S[lX7)-irF0r)]=;^)Slogt-m(^^^  .    (16) 

B[F{i^)-iri^]=^iW^)Sloei^  +  mc''\s\ogl.  .     (17) 

r  f, 

This  equation,  given  in  various  forms  under  (14),  (15),  (16), 
and  (17),  is  the  expression  of  a  new  relation,  universally  valid 
for  motions  about  a  fixed  centre  of  attraction. 

When  the  central  motion  is  of  such  a  kind  that  a  constant 
ratio  subsists  between  the  period  of  a  rotation  and  the  period  of 

a  vibration,  the  fraction  •:-  is  invariable,  and  therefore  Slog— =0. 

Thereby  the  two  preceding  equations  become  accordant  and  are 

*  Pursuant  to  equation  (Id)^  we  can  also  form  the  following  equation : — 

Now,  as  the  expression  mt^-^ps:  represents  a  force  of  attraction  equal  to  the 

centrifugal  force«  we  may  regard  the  quantity  —  o^  <?'j3 »  arising  from  the 
integration  of  that  expression,  as  the  ergal  relative  to  the  motion  of  rota- 
tion.    Remembering  further  that  'o'  <^  Za  represents  the  vis  viva  of  the 

motion  of  rotation^  we  see  that  the  preceding  equation  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  for  the  motion  of  rotation  as  (10)  has  for  the  motion  of  vi- 
bration. The  sum  of  the  two  equations^  together  with  the  consideration  of 
(9),  gives  the  preceding  equation  (15). 
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changed  into 

for  which^  as  rV{r)  =»it7*,  we  can  write 

SF(r)  =  ^  St5^  H- mt?8  log  I. 

This  is  the  equation  which  holds  for  central  motions  in  closed 
paths^  and  here  appears  as  a  special  case  of  more  genei-al 
equations. 

6.  Having  put  the  equations  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  valid  for  any  conceivable  law  of  force^  we  will  apply  them  to 
a  special  group  of  such  laws^  viz.  to  those  according  to  which  the 
force  is  proportional  to  any  power  of  the  distance.  At  the  same 
time^  however,  we  will  exclude  the  minus  first  power,  because  in 
the  integration  it  leads  to  logarithms,  and  consequently  demands 
separate  discussions,  which  would  detract  from  the  compendious- 
ness  of  the  analysis. 

Accordingly,  k  and  n  denoting  two  constants,  the  latter  of 
which  is  di£ferent  from  —1,  we  will  put 

F(r)=^, (18) 

whence  results 

F(r)  =  :^r»+> (19) 

These  formulae  we  have  to  substitute  for  F(r)  and  P'(r)  in  the 
above  equations.  Equation  (16)  may  be  selected,  which  by  the 
substitution  is  changed  into 

For  the  sake  of  a  more  convenient  expression,  the  .quantity  p 
shall  now  be  introduced,  with  the  signification 

pn-^l^^l (21) 

This  quantity  can  be  immediately  determined  when  the  energy 
(sum  of  ergal  and  vis  viva)  is  known,  consequently  when  we  know, 
for  any  position  of  the  movable  point,  its  velocity.  That  is  to 
say,  since  the  mean  vis  viva  is  equal  to  the  virial,  we  have  gene- 
rally, if  E  denotes  the  energy, 

and  for  our  special  law  of  force : — 
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and  consequently,  employing  the  quantity  p, 

from  which  it  follows  that 

^-\w>^r-  ■•••••« 

A.fter  substituting,  with  the  aid  of  this  quantity  p,  for  the  mean 
value  of  a  power,  represented  by  r*+',  a  simple  power  f>""*"',  we 
can  forthwith  carry  out  the  variation  of  it,  and  write 

Accordingly,  by  the  introduction  of  p,  equation  (20)  changes 
into  

i=^*p«8p=*p-+>Slogt-«(|ySlog;.    .    .      (28) 

Into  this  equation  we  will  introduce  a  second  simplifying 
quantity,  p;  for  as  the  mean  vie  viva  of  the  rotatory  motion  and 
the  mean  vis  viva  of  the  radial  vibratory  motion  together  make 
up  the  total  mean  vis  viva,  we  can  represent  the  two  former  as 
fractions  of  the  latter,  which  fractions  shall  be  denoted  by  j?  and 
l—p.    Thus 


m  4  1         ^    -4.1 


(24) 


The  value  o{p  may  vary  between  0  and  1 ;  and  on  it  depends 
which  out  of  all  the  forms  possible  with  a  given  value  of  n  the 
path  takes.  When  p^O,  the  point  moves  in  a  right  line  to  and 
from  the  centre ;  and  when j? si,  it  moves  in  a  circle  round  the 
centre.     Between  these  two  limits  lie  all  the  other  possible  forms. 

By  introducing  p  into  equation  (23)  -we  obtain  first 

i^ip»Sp=ip^+'Sbgf-(l-jE?)A^+'Slogi  ; 
^  I, 

and  this  equation,  divided  by  kp^'^^,  gives 

i^Slogp=Slogt-(l-.;?)Slogi.     .     .     .    (25) 

As  two  of  the  terms  of  this  equation  are  complete  variations, 
the  third  term, 

(l-/i)Slog~, 


M 
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must  likewise  be  such,  wbence  it  follows  that  j9  is  a  function  of 

T-  alone,  or  vice  versd  —  is  a  function  of  j?  alone.     Regarding  -r 

as  a  function  of  j9,  we  can  from  this  function  derive  others;  and 
we  will  introduce  one,  denoted  by  J,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  following  equation : — 

Jdlogj 
{l'-p)-^dp.    .     .     . 

Then  is 

(l-;>)Slog4=SlogJ; 

and  therefore  equation  (25)  changes  into 

?^81ogp=Slogt-SlogJ.     .     .     •     (27) 

By  transposition  and  integration  of  this  equation  we  obtain 

log  f  «=  log  p  +  log  J  +  const. 

It  is  immaterial  which  value  we  attribute  to  the  integration - 
constant,  since,  in  accordance  with  (26),  we  can  suppose  any 
additive  constant  we  please  to  be  likewise  contained  in  log  J. 


The  value  most  suitable  for  what  follows  is  log29rA /?.     If 

put  this  quantity  in  the  place  of  the  constant,  and  then  combine 
the  three  logarithms  of  the  right-hand  side,  we  get 

and  from  this  we  obtain,  for  the  rotation-period  t,  the  following 
simple  expression : — 

»=2»V^p'^j <2^) 

We  can  deduce  a  corresponding  expression  for  the  oscillation- 
period  t|.  Equation  (25),  namely,  can  also  be  written  in  the 
following  form : — 


1-n 


8  log p  =  S  logt,  -{-pSlog'r' 


Introducing  into  this  the  function  J„  which  is  determined  by 
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the  following  eqaation, 

P    ''Jog,- 
logJ,=  -Jl'-^*,       ....     (29) 

the  result  is  similar  to  the  preceding : — 

ii=^\/jP^Ji (30) 

Between  the  functions  J  and  J,,  occurring  in  these  two  ex- 
pressionsy  there  subsists^  according  to  equations  (26)  and  (29) , 
the  following  relation  : — 

,£Mi=(,_„^_M. ,3.) 

As^  with  the  aid  of  this  equation^  one  of  the  two  functions  can 
be  deduced  from  the  other^  we  can  say  that^  in  the  two  expres- 
sions of  i  and  tp  only  one  undetermined  function  of  j9  occurs. 

7.  In  equations  (28)  and  (30),  the  periods  t  and  f|  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  quantities  p  and  p.  According  to  equation  (22), 
/o  is  a  simple  function  of  the  energy  E,  which  remains  invariable 
during  the  whole  motion,  and  hence  can  be  taken  as  known.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  quantity  p.  It  is  true  this  has  a  simple 
signification  (the  mean  vi$  viva  of  the  motion  of  rotation  as  a 
fraction  of  the  total  mean  vis  viva)i  but  its  value  cannot  be 
stated  so  simply,  because  for  the  calculation  of  the  mean  value 
of  a  variable  quantity  the  whole  course  of  the  motion  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  introduce 
instead  otp  another  quantity  the  value  of  which  is  obtained  im- 
mediately from  the  data  usually  employed  for  the  determination 
of  the  motion. 

These  are  the  energy  E  and  the  already  discussed  quantity  c, 
the  half  of  which  represents  the  area  described  by  the  radius 
vector  in  the  unit  of  time,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  energy, 
remains  constant  during  the  whole  motion.  We  will  now  bring 
in  a  quantity  q  determined  by  the  following  equation, 

S=m*it^cp^i^E]^,      .     .     .     (82) 

and  which,  consequently,  can  be  calculated  in  a  very  simple 
manner  from  E  and  c. 

In  order  to  find  the  connexion  of  this  new  quantity  q  with  p, 
we  can  first,  with  the  aid  of  equation  (22),  transform  the  expres- 
sion of  q  into  the  following : — 

«=\/|*-4 (88) 


*P 
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Further^  eqaations  (18)  and  (24)  hold  good — 


1       27r 
r*       t 

from  which^  by  elimination  of  -j  results 

.•=27r^-4xi (34) 

If  herein  for  f  we  put  its  value  from  (28),  we  obtain 

V    kpp  — 

and  the  combination  of  this  with  equation  (33)  gives 

q=^p3 (36) 

Consequently  q  stands  in  a  very  simple  relation  to  p. 

Its  behaviour  is  also  very  similar  to  that  of  p.  It  can  like- 
wise vary  only  between  the  limits  0  and  1,  and  takes  these 
boundary  values  simultaneously  with  j9.  When  c=0,  then,  ac- 
cording to  (32),  is  q  also  =0;  and  consequently  the  vis  viva  of 
the  rotation-motion  also,  and  therefore  the  quantity  p,  has  the 
value  zero.  If,  now,  c  is  increasing,  p  B.ndq  increase  at  the  same 
time.  When  p  has  reached  the  value  1  the  path  has  become 
circular.     For  this  case  we  have,  in  the  differential  equation 

for  the  oscillatory  motion,  to  pat  the  differential  coefficient  ^ 

equal  to  zero ;  and  the  equation  thereby*  arising  can  be  brought 
into  the  following  form  : — 

m    (?       , 

Further,  where  r  is  constant,  we  may  regard  r  and  p  as  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing,  and  hence  the  preceding  equation  can 
also  be  written 

in    c^   _■■ 

and  this  gives,  in  accordance  with  (33),  for  a  the  value  1. 

Since,  according  to  (36),  q  is  represented  by  the  product  j^J, 
in  which  J  is  a  function  oip  only,  q  itself  is  likewise  a  function  of 
p  alone,  and  accordingly  p  can  reciprocally  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion of  q  only.     Thence  it  follows,  further,  that  J  and  J,,  which 
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we  have  hitherto  writtea  as  (iuictioiiB  of  p^  cui  jiut  as  well  be 
r^arded  as  fanctions  of  q ;  and  for  this  we  have  only  to  trmns- 
form  the  relation  between  J  and  J|  expressed  in  (31)  so  that  it 
shall  contain  q  in  the  place  of  p. 

Equation  (31)  can  be  written  in  the  following  form : — 

'-^■-'|("»^T> <»^ 

Differentiation  of  the  logarithms  gives 


3,  dp     ^],dp\i)' 


Here  J|  can  be  taken  away  from  both  denominators ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  (36),  q  can  be  snbstitnted  for  pJ.  Further,  we  can 
transform  the  two  differential  coefficients  according  to  p  into  such 
according  to  ^  by  employing  the  general  equation 

dZ_dZdq 
dp  ^  dq  dp 

wherein  the  differential  coefficient  ^^  which  occurs  on  boUisides^ 

dp 

can  be  omitted.     We  thus  obtain 

^-4^i) •  •  w 

This  is  the  relation  sought  between  J  and  J|.  It  is  seen  that 
the  new  equation,  in  relation  to  Jp  y,  and  q,  has  the  same  form 

as  (37)  in  relation  to  log  Jj,  l^g-^^  and  j9. 

8.  In  the  preceding,  for  central  motions  in  which  the  attrac- 
tive force  is  proportional  to  any  power  of  the  distance,  a  series 
•of  formuke  is  given  which  represent  the  times  corresponding  to 
the  motion-periods,  and  various  mean  values,  as  functions  of  two 
easily  determinable  quantities.  As  these  formulae  are  scattered 
among  the  equations  applied  to  their  derivation,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable, for  the  sake  of  a  more  convenient  review  of  them,  to 
briefly  recapitulate  them  in  juxtaposition. 

E  denoting  the  energy  of  the  moving  point,  and  c  twice  the 
value  of  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector  during  the  unit 
of  time,  we  first  form  the  following  two  quantities  : — 

q^m^l^ic\^^^^^T^'^^'^  JL 

^  L  n4-3      J  V   jfcp«±? 


n+S 


'^  s 
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We  next  introdace  two  fuoctions  of  q,  denoted  by  J  and  J,, 
which  are  connected  by  the  following  equation : — 

dq^dqXir 

Then  for  the  undermentioDed  quantities  the  equations  written 
after  them  are  valid : — 
(1)  The  mean  ergal : 

*     Tx.        k 


(2)  The  mean  vis  viva  : 

2"       2^      • 

(3)  The  mean  vis  viva  of  the  rotatory  motion  (according  to 
equation  (24),  replacing/)  therein  by  f) : 

2''r*~2''      J 

(4)  The  mean  vis  viva  of  the  radial  oscillatory  motion : 

1(17=1' -('-!)• 

(5)  The  period  of  a  rotation : 

(6)  The  period  of  a  vibration  : 

Besides  the  above  quantities^  others  can  easily  be  expressed 
after  the  above  developments — for  example^  the  mean  ergal  of 
the  rotatory  motion  and  of  the  vibratory  motion ;  meanwhile  the 
preceding  expressions  may  suffice. 

9.  In  all  these  expressions^  only  one  tindetermined  function 
of  q  occurs^  since  the  two  denoted  by  J  and  J^  can^  through  the 
relation  subsisting  between  them^  be  reduced  to  one.  To  deter- 
mine this  function  also  was  not  originally  included  in  the  plan 
of  my  investigation,  as  I  only  wished  to  deduce  those  conse- 
quences which  result  immediately  from  my  new  mechanical 
equations ;  but  after  I  had  produced  the  above  formuke  it  seemed 
to  me  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  completeness^  to  undertake  at 

C2 
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least  an  approximatiye  determinatioa  of  that  function.  I  have 
therefore  developed  the  function  J|  in  a  series,  and  calcukted 
some  of  the  terms  of  that  series. 

From  the  above-mentioned  differential  equation 

at*  r* 

we  obtain  by  the  first  integration : — 

2\dtJ  n-f-r  2%«  ^^' 

wherein  E,  as  before,  denotes  the  energy  of  the  motion.  This 
gives,  for  the  determination  of  the  time,  the  differential  equation 


a/£e-c«-V---^»-+'' 
V    m  r*       mn+l 

or,  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  r. 


V  m  mn+l 

Into  this  we  will  introduce  the  constants  p  and  q  instead  of 
E  and  c,  putting,  according  to  equations  (22)  and  (33), 

E=*-^±?--  p«+i  and  c«=  —  gV^'- 
2(nH-l)'^  m^  '^ 

We  then  get 
*=_, ffl . 

If  we  take  away  the  factor  —  p*+'  from  the  root-sign,  we 
obtain 

ot,  otherwise  wrttten, 

'"-\\.^.r^  ^ ■' '  (40) 
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Herein,  for  convenience  we  will  put,  instead  of  the  fraction  -, 

V  -«*+s+i«*-JHri'^ 

This  equation  must  be  integrated  in  order  to  obtain  the  vibra- 
tion-period. Therein,  as  limits,  two  values  of  x  are  to  be  taken 
for  which  the  expression  under  the  root-sign^  and  accordingly 

dr 
the  radial  velocity  ^,  becomes  =0.  These  values  may  be  de- 
noted by  Xq  and  x^.  The  integral  from  one  limit  to  the  other 
gives  the  time  needed  by  the  movable  point  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  from  the  lowest  value ;  but  as  we  understand  by  the 
vibration-period  the  time  employed  by  the  point  in  attaming 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  value  and  then  again  to  the  low- 
est, the  double  of  the  above-mentioned  must  be  taken.  We  thus 
obtain 


V        ^      n+1  n+1 


(4a) 


Comparing  this  expression  for  t|  with  that  given  in  (30),  we 
obtain  for  the  function  Jj  the  equation 


-        1  r'°"  d{a») 


(48) 


10.  In  order  to  effect  this  integration,  we  will  first  write  the 
equation  thus : — 

Into  this  we  will  introduce  a  new  variable,  z,  determined  by  the 
following  equation : — 

If  we  then  imagine  the  quantity  x^  developed  in  a  series  ac- 
cording to  ascending  powers  of  z^  putting 

a?«=a  +  fl,j8r  +  flj^j2r«-fffa8«+&c.,    ....     (46 

and  so  determine  the  coefficients  of  this  series  that  they  satisfy 
the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain  the  following  values,  in  which^ 
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farther^  for  abbreviation,  /i  with  the  significatipn 

(n+2)(n^l) 


is  introduced : — 

.«+3 

fl=i. 

"•    ^V'n-fa 

n-1    1 
"•-"n+S? 

"» ±v/r+3'2 

1 

(47) 


ff4=-/t 


n+5 
»  +  3' 


3».5 
/»        2».3+/» 

n+6   2.3«-/* 


«'=± 


/t        2*.  3».  5«-a«.  8V-13V 
^^TfS'  2«.8*.5«.7 


(48) 


By  the  employment  of  the  new  variable,  z,  equation  (44)  is 
changed  into  the  following,  in  which  the  limits  of  the  integra- 
tion are  definitely  given  :— 

The  integral  herein  signified  falls,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  series,  into  an  infinite  number  of  integrals,  the  values  of 
which  can  easily  be  given.  Every  term  that  contains  an  even 
power  of ;;  gives  as  an  integral  the  value  zero.  For  the  terms 
with  odd  powers  the  following  general  equation  (in  which  v  is  to 
be  an  uneven  integer)  holds  good : — 

J.-Vi::i5       rf(^)  1.3.5.7...V    ,,       ^-s± 

If  we  apply  this  formula  to  the  odd  terms  of  the  preceding  equa- 
tion, we  obtain  first 

Ji=g[«.  +  |«»(l-«')  +  |^''8(l-?T  +  &c.].  .    (50) 
In  this  equation,  for  the  coefficients  a  ,  a^  &c.  we  have  to  put 
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their  values  derived  from  (48)^  taking  into  account  only  the 
upper  of  the  two  signs  which  stand  before  the  roots,  as  the  lower 
sign  would  give  a  negative  period.     Thereby  we  obtain 

Hereby  the  quantity  J,  as  a  function  of  q  is  so  far  determined 
that,  for  values  of  q  not  deviating  too  much  from  unity,  it  can 
be  calculated  with  tolerable  approximateness. 

From  this  series,  with  the  aid  of  (38),  the  corresponding  series 
for  J  can  be  derived. 

11.  This  derivation  and  other  calculations  become  somewhat 
easier  when  the  series  is  developed  according  to  ascending  powers 
of  1— ^r.  We  will  represent  the  latter  difference  by  a  special 
letter,  putting 

«=1-^ (52) 

Then 

l-9«=-(l-«)«=2«-««; 

and  the  insertion  of  this  value  changes  the  above  series  into 


/*   .J_   /* 


s 


-^— 2573575 ^«»+&c.J.      (53) 

In  order  from  this  to  calculate  J,  we  can  write  equation  (38) 
in  the  following  form : — 

IsVtnT^li'  •  •  •  •  •  (54) 
Putting  herein  for  Jj  the  preceding  expression,  we  obtain  first 
the  differential  coefficient  of  -y,  ai!d  then,  by  integration,  -J 

itself.  The  added  integration-constants  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined, because  for  «=0,  consequently  for  the  circular  motion, 
the  rotation -period  i,  and  accordingly  the  value  of  the  function 
J,  can  be  directly  determined.     It  follows,  namely,  that  for  this 

J,  1 

case  J  is  to  be  put  =1,  whence  -—■  =  — r .    Taking  into  ac. 

J       V  n+3 
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count  this  value  gives  for  -y-  the  following  series : — 

T-"v/m^L^+2«.3'^^    2«.3«    ^ 

+ A* 28,35^5   ^  «^  +  &C.J .     (55) 

As  the  fraction  -J-  is  equal  to  the  fraction  4^  the  preceding  ex- 
pression represents  the  ratio  between  the  vibration-period  and 
the  rotation-period. 

We  might  now,  in  order  to  determine  J,  simply  divide  equa- 
tion (53)  by  equation  (55) ;  but  then  we  should  only  obtain  J 
developed  as  far  as  the  third  power,  while  the  term  containing 
the  fourth  power  is  obtainable;  for  if  we  write  equation  (54)  in 
the  form 

5(j'-'.)=4(l')- <-^ 

we  can  from  this,  on  account  of  the  factor  s  on  the  right-hand 

J 
side,  determine  to  the  fourth  power  of  s  the  difference  y—'Ji 

(which  does  not  contain  a  constant  term,  but  begins  at  once 

with  the  second  power  of  s),  although  j-  is  known  only  to  the 

third  power.     If  we  then  form  the  identical  equation 


and  employ,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  instead  of  the  differ- 
ence which  forms  the  numerator  of  the  second  term,  the  expres- 
sion developed  to  the  fourth  power,  we  get 

•'-^      2^3*^^      2^3«      *^ 

-2^3^5^2«.3.7.29/^-f8V  ^  .  ,       ,.^, 
+  M 2»o:3r5 ^**+&c.   (57) 

12.  We  have  therefore  obtained  for  the  functions  J  and  J, 
expressions  from  which  their  values  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined, and  indeed  with  an  accuracy  proportional  to  the  small- 
ness  of  8,  or  inversely  as  the  deviation  of  the  path  from  the  cir- 
isular  form.  They  afford,  in  many  a  relation,  a  ready  insight 
into  the  behaviour  of  these  functions. 
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The  factor  preceding  the  series  in  the  expression  for  J|,  viz. 

—p ,  which  for  n=— 3  is  infinitely  large,  and  for  values  of 

V  nH-3 

n  below  —3  becomes  imaginary,  shows  very  clearly  that,  for 
attractive  forces  proportional  to  a  negative  power  of  the  distance, 
the  minus  third  power  constitutes  the  limit  to  which  stationary 
motions  are  in  general  possible. 

Further,  it  is  characteristic  of  both  expressions  that  all  the 
terms  which  contain  s  have  the  common  factor  fi.  From  this  it 
follows  that,  when  fi=^0,  both  expressions  become  independent 
of  the  quantity  Sj  equations  (53)  and  (57)  changing  into 

J,=     . and  J=l. 

^      \/n  +  3 

Now,  since  according  to  (47) 

(n-h2)(n-l) 

^""      ;Hr3     ' 

this  simple  behaviour  occurs  in  the  two  cases  in  which  n  has  the 
values  —2  and  1. 

These  two  values  of  n  are  the  only  ones  with  which  the  mo- 
tions universally  (that  is,  for  all  values  of  s)  take  place  in  closed 
paths.  That  is  to  say,  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  ratio 
between  the  vibration-period  and  the  rotation-period  is  invari- 
able, and  hence  4,  which  is  identical  with  -j-,  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  s.  Thence  it  follows  further  that  in  the  series  under  (55) 
the  coe£Scients  of  all  the  powers  of  s,  from  the  first  onward,  must 
be  =0,  so  that  the  constant  part  alone  remains — which  only 
happens  when  ft=0  and  consequently  n  is  either  =  —  2  or  =1. 

For  ft=0,  the  fraction  4  is  represented  by  the  formula —^=_^, 

»  Vn-i-S 

which,  according  as  n=— 2  or  n=],  takes  the  value  1  or  ^. 
By  this  is  expressed  that,  in  the  former  case,  during  a  rotation 
one  radial  vibration  takes  place,  so  that  the  radius  vector  has 
one  maximum  and  one  minimum — while  in  the  latter  case  there 
are  two  radial  vibrations,  so  that  the  radius  vector  has  two 
maxima  and  two  minima. 

All  the  preceding  considerations  relate  to  the  motions  of  a 
material  point  about  a  fixed  centre.  Considerations  altogether 
similar  might  be  instituted  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  two 
material  points  about  each  other,  and  would  lead  to  correspond- 
ing results.  In  my  previous  memoirs  I  have  carried  out  this 
extension  for  the  case  in  which  the  motions  take  place  in  closed 
paths ;  and  with  motions  in  paths  not  closed  the  extension  can 
be  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner. 
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II.  On  the  Composition  and  Origin  of  the  Waters  of  a  Salt 
Spring  in  Huel  Seton  Mine,  with  a  Chemical  and  Microscopical 
Examination  of  certain  Rocks  in  its  vicinity.  By  J.  Arthur 
Phillips.  MJnst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  ^c* 

[With  a  PlateJ 

HUEL  SETON  Copper-mine  is  sitnated  about  one  mile 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Camborne^  Cornwall^  and  is 
distant  from  the  sea^  on  the  north  coast^  a  little  more  than  three 
miles.  Its  position  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  skeleton  map  (Plate  I.)  of  the  district,  traced  from 
that  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  workings  of  Huel  Seton  are  entirely  in  "killas/^  or  clay- 
slate  ;  and  the  saline  waters  issue  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  per 
minute^  and  at  a  temperature  of  92^  F.,  from  the  eastern  fore- 
breast  of  the  160-fathom  level  t-  This  has  intersected  a  fault 
or  cross-course,  which  can  be  traced  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  sea.  The  temperature  of  the  level  from  the  end  of  which 
the  water  issues,  like  that  of  the  water  itself,  is  92^  F. 


Fig.l. 


The  lode  ab,cd,  fig.  1, 
which  is  not  well  defined,  and 
is  frequently  a  mere  narrow 
fissure  in  the  clay-slate,  has 
been  driven  on  to  its  point  of 
intersection  b  with  the  cross- 
course  ef,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  thrown  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection from  b  to  c.  A  dyke 
of  porphyry,  G  H,  40  feet  in 
width,  courses  parallel  with 
the  lode  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
fathoms  to  the  north ;  but  its 
intersection  with  the  cross- 
course  not  having  been  seen, 
it  is  not  known  whether  any 
throw  or  dislocation  actually 
takes  place  at  this  point,  as 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  January  30, 1873. 

t  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  discovery  of  this  spring  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henwood,  F.R.S.,  of  Penzance,  v/ho  forwarded  me  in  June  last  a 
cutting  from  a  local  newspaper  headed  "A  Salt  Spring  in  Hnel  Seton 
Mine."  This  notice  states  that  the  water  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  S.  T. 
Rowe,  analyst  to  the  Truro  Agricultural  Association,  and  that  an  analysis 
had  been  returned  "  showing  it  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  salt,  salts  of 
lime,  and  other  chemical  matter  to  the  extent  of  1072  grains  to  the  impe- 
rial gallon."    It  then  goes  on  to  say,  **  very  little  iron,  no  copper,  and  no 
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shown  in  the  sketch ;  the  direction  of  the  dip  is  in  each  case 
indicated  by  an  arrow.  The  water  which  issues  from  the  point 
w  was  collected  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  carefully  cleaned 
stoneware  jars. 

The  following  results^  in  grammes  per  litre  and  grains  per 
gallon^  were  obtained  by  analysis. 

Mineral  Water  from  Huel  Seton. 

Solid  matter  14*3658  grammes  per  litre^  or  1005*61  grains  per 
gallon.     Sp.  gr.  =10123. 

Analytical  Results. 


Grammes  per  litre. 

Grains  per  gaUon. 

I. 

11. 

I.          1          IL 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid  ... 
Silica 

•0795 

•0178 

•0270 
9-1728 

trace 

•3456 

•0031 

trace 

minute  trace 

3-4795 

•0721 
64920 

•0832 

trace 
2-2977 

•0805 

trace 

trace 

•0786 

-0177 

•0280 
91662 

trace 

•3460 

•0033 

trace 

minute  trace 

3-4963 

•0710 
6-4626 

•0835 

trace 
2-2885 

-0794 

trace 

trace 

5-56 

125 

189 

64210 

trace 

2419 

22 

trace 

minute  trace 

24356 

505 

454  44 

582 

trace 

160-84 

5-63 

trace 

trace 

550 

1-24 

1-96 
641-63 

trace 

24-22 

•23 

trace 

minute  trace 

24474 

4-97 
452-38 

5-84 

trace 
16019 

556 

trace 

trace 

Chlorine 

Bromine.... 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide   

Manganese 

Copper   

I.ifn«                 

Magnesia    

Alkaline  chlorides. 
Potassium 

Cesium* 

Sodium  

Lithium 

Ammonia  

Nitric  add 

The  foregoing  results  may  be  thus  tabulatedf ; — 

ns,  beyond  carbonic  acid,  tvbs  found  by  the  analyst."  The  presence  of 
Ethium  is  not  mentioned.  A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  cutting 
above  referred  to,  another  copy  was  received  from  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
and  a  third  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  of  Falmouth.  I  have  also 
much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Captain  R.  'Williams, 
the  Manager  of  the  Mines,  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  him  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  water  for  analysis. 

*  The  amount  of  csesium  appears  to  be  very  small.  On  adding  chloride 
of  platinum  to  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  obtained 
from  this  water,  a  slight  yellow  precipitate  was  deposited ;  this,  after  re- 
solution and  the  removal  of  the  platinum  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  afforded 
by  the  spectroscope  indications  of  the  presence  of  ctesium. 

f  As  the  state  of  combination  in  which  the  various  substances  present  in 
mineral  waters  exist  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  the  system  of  group- 
ing adopted  in  the  Table  must  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  arbitrary. 
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Grammes  per  litre. 

Grains  per  gallon. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

Cftlcinm  carbonate  r  - ......... . 

•0921 

•0045 

trace 

-0303 

minute  trace 

6-7697 

•1712 

•9003 

•0919 

trace 
5-8442 

•4888 

trace 

•0693 

trace 

trace 

•1011  . 

■0047 

trace 

•0301 

minute  trace 

6-7934 

•1686 

•9013. 

•0900 

trace 
5-8210 

-4820 

trace 

•0719 

trace 

trace 

6-45 

•31 

trace 

212 

minute  trace 

473-88 

1198 

63-02 

6-43 

trace 

409  09 

34  22 

trace 

4-85 

trace 

trace 

7^08 

•33 

trace 

211 

minute  trace 

475-54 

11-80 

6309 

6-30 

trace 

40747 

3374 

trace 

5H)3 

trace 

trace 

Ferrous  carbonate 

Manganous  carbonate  

Calcium  sulphate  

Cupric  chloride 

Calcium  chloride   

Majpiesium  chloride 

Aluminium  chloride 

Potassium  chloride    

Ciesium  chloride    .....<....  . 

Sodium  chloride    

Lithium  chloride   

Potassium  bromide 

Potassium  silicate  (K'^  SiO^). 
Ammonia 

Nitric  acid 

Total  found  by  addition    . . . 
Total  found  directly*    

14-4623 

14-3658 

•0373 

14-4641 
•0323 

101235 

100561 

2-61 

101249 
.      226 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  various  substances  in  solution 
in  the  saline  waters  having  been  determined^  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the  composition  of  the  principal 
rocks  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  this  way  information  might  be  obtained  respecting 
the  sources  from  which  some  of  the  substances  taken  up  by  the 
water  had  been  derived.  It  was  further  thought  that^  by  com- 
paring the  composition  of  the  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cross-course  through  which  the  heated  waters  issue  with  that 
of  the  clay-slate  further  removed  from  its  influences^  it  might  be 
possible  to  ascertain  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  action. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  the  rocks  analyzed^  numerous  thin  sec- 
tions were  cut  and  subjected  to  careful  microscopical  examination. 

"  Elvan,^'  sp.  gr.  =  2*64. — The  rock  constituting  the  dyke 
6  H^  fig.  1^  is  exceedingly  hard  and  compact^  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  crystalline  greyish  matrix^  enclosing  bumerous 
well-defined  crystals  of  flesh-coloured  orthoclase ;  a  specimen  of 
this  rock  afforded  by  analysis  the  following  results : — 

*  The  difference  between  theamount  of  total  solid  contents  found  directly 
and  tbat  obtained  by  the  addition  of  constituents,  is  doubtless  partly  due 
to  the  partial  decomposition  of  aluminiuna  and  magnesium  chlorides  at  the 
temperature  (160°  C.)  at  which  the  drying  of  the  residue  was  effected. 
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I.  II. 

Water* 1-53  1-56 

Silica   ......  70-76  70-85 

Alumina 1678  16-86 

Ferrous  oxide     .     .     .     2*44  250 

MaaganouB  oxide     .     .     1*24  ]'18 

Sulphur trace  trace 

Lime 123  121 

Magnesia 1*55  1*52 

Potassa 308  3-20 

Soda -85  -92 

99-46  99-80 

Under  the  microscope  this  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  felsitic 
base  containing  crystals  of  orthoclase.  The  base  is  composed 
of  highly  altered  felspar^  pseudomorphs,  apparently  after  horn- 
blendcy  and  numerous  sphserulites  exhibiting  a  radial  structure. 
These  sphserulitic  bodies  are  not  terminated  by  sharp  outlines^ 
but  become  gradually  blended  with  the  surrounding  base ;  their 
radial  structure,  however,  is  perfectly  defined,  particularly  when 
examined  by  polarized  light.  There  is  a  green  flocculent  sub- 
stance disseminated  throughout  the  base;  and  many  small  patches 
of  quartz  are  observed,  which,  by  polarized  light,  appear  to  break 
up  into  granules.  There  are  also  prisms  of  a  green  colour, 
which  are  apparently  altered  hornblende;  in  a  few  cases  one 
portion  of  a  crystal  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  some  hornblendic 
mineral,  while  the  remainder  has  been  replaced  by  felspar.  In 
some  of  the  sections  examined  minute  spots  and  microscopic 
crystals  of  iron  pyrites  were  observed. 

This  rock  would  be  generally  described  as  a  porphyry ;  but 
Mr.  S.  Allport,  who  at  my  request  had  the  kindness  to  cut  and 
examine  a  section  of  it,  considers  its  composition  would  be  better 
indicated  by  the  name  Forphyritic  Felsite.  It  has,  however, 
undergone  a  considerable  amount  of  alteration;  and  although 
the  larger  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged, 
the  smaller  ones  are  almost  without  exception  pseudomorphs. 

Granite  from  CamBrea,  sp.  gr.=2-64. — The  Cam  BreaHill, 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  Huel  Seton,  is  composed  of  a  rather 
coarse-grained  granite,  in  which  the  proportion  of  quartz  is  gene- 
rally large ;  the  felspar  sometimes  occurs  in  crystals  of  consi- 
derable size.  It  contains  two  varieties  of  mica,  the  one  black 
(lepidqmelane  ?),  and  the  other  white  or  slightly  tinged  with 
pink ;  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  lepidolite. 

The.  chemical  composition  of  this  granite  was  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

♦  Of  which  -19  WM  lost  in  the  water-bath. 
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I.  II. 

Water* 120  1*26 

Saica 74-62  7476 

Alumina      ....  16'29  1613 

Ferrous  oxide    .     .     .     1-18  1*15 

Ferric  oxide       .     .     .    trace  trace 

Manganous  oxide  •     .       *55  '62 

Lime -30  -26 

Magnesia      •     .     •     •       *50  *46 

Potassa 3-54  374 

Soda 1-24  113 

Lithia -11  '09 

99-53  99-60 

A  microscopical  examination  of  this  rock  does  not  afford 
much  information  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  close  inspection  of 
hand-specimens.  A  large  proportion  of  the  felspar  is  seen  to 
be  monoclinic ;  but  triclinic  felspar  is  also  present  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  outlines  of  the  crystals  are  not  in  all  cases 
sharply  defined^  and  they  are  sometimes  rendered  slightly  cloudy 
by  some  fiocculent  chloritic  mineral.  Two  varieties  of  mica  are 
distinctly  visible,  and  occur  in  both  quartz  and  felspar,  together 
with  a  little  tourmaline.  The  quartz  is  much  fissured,  the  aides 
of  the  cracks  being  apparently  coated  by  ferric  oxide ;  it  con- 
tains numerous  fluid-cavities  enclosing  bubbles,  which  in  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  observed  to  be  in  constant  motion. 

Clay -slate  ^c. — In  those  portions  of  the  mine  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  cross-course,  the  ''killas'^  is  a  very  hard  clay- 
slate  of  a  grey  colour.  Cleavage  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
some  extent  obliterated ;  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure  can  be 
detected ;  and  the  rock,  in  addition  to  being  traversed  by  nume- 
rous strings  of  white  quartz,  is  thickly  studded  with  minute 
spots  and  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.    8p.  gr.  =2*73. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fault,  which  appears  to  fur- 
nish a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  saline  waters,  the  slate  has 
become  much  altered,  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  consists  to  a 
great  extent  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  with  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  in  many  cases  closely  re- 
sembles some  varieties  of  serpentine.  Crystals  of  chlorite  are 
found  in  the  joints  of  cleavage.  It  also  exhibits  many  of  those 
highly  polished  surfaces  so  frequently  met  with  in  serpenti- 
nous  rocks.   Sp.  gr.  =?  2*69. 

By  analysis  these  rocks  were  respectively  found  to  have  the 
following  compositions : — 

*  Of  which  -34  was  lost  in  the  water-bath. 
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Unaltered  clay-slate. 

Bock  in  vicinity  of  cross- 
course. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

II. 

Water*  

3-13  a 
67-78 

9-60 

5-09 
trace 

1-27 

2-62 

3-48 

245 

*4-46 
•361  =-68 
•32/FcS» 

310 
67-87 
952 
496 
trace 
M4 
254 
337 
2-30 

432 

-321  =-60 
•28/FeS» 

6-874 
45-85 
16-60 
10-59 
trace 
116 
2-68 
6-94 
•92 
trace 
5-64 
•781  =146 
•68/FeS« 
•76 
trace 

6-84 

4597 

16-78 

10-72 

trace 

112 

2-68 

6-87 

•78 

trace 

5-53 

•801  =-150 

•70/FeS» 

•74 

trace 

Silica 

Alumina 

Ferrous  oxide 

Ferric  oxide   

Manganous  oxide. 
Lime  

Magnesia 

Potassa  

Ltthia 

Soda  

Sulphur 

Iron    

Sulphuric  acid   ... 
Chlorine     

100-56 

99-72 

99-47 

9953 

Thin  sections  of  the  clay-slate  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
cross-course  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  hands 
of  transparent  granular  quartz  alternating  with  layers  of  similar 
quartz^  through  which  a  transparent^  dichroic^  pinkish-brown 
mineral  is  thickly  disseminated  in  the  form  of  imperfectly  de- 
fined elongated  crystals.  The  outline  of  these^  of  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  largest  are  t^j^  x  W^y^  of  an  inch,  is  so  irre- 
gular, and  they  are  so  crowaed  and  interlaced,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  crystalline  form;  they  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  hornblende. 

When  examined  with  an  inch  objective,  the  mass,  in  addition 
to  numerous  crystalline  bodies,  appears  to  be  full  of  a  brown 
dust,  arranged  in  approximately  parallel  bands,  which  much 
diminish  the  transparency  of  those  portions  of  the  sections  in 
which  it  most  plentifully  occurs.  By  the  aid  of  a  power  mag- 
nifying 510  diameters,  this  dust  is  resolved  into  crystalline  tufts 
of  a  dark  colour  and  homblendic  appearance.  Dendritic  patches 
and  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
rock;  and  some  of  the  veins  by  which  it  is  traversed  enclose  well- 
defined  crystals  of  both  chlorite  and  hornblende. 

The  altered  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cross-course 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  closely  matted  prisms  of  brown  horn- 
blende enclosing  pale  green  crystals  of  actinolite.  It  also  con- 
tains a  few  crystals  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites  in  the  form  of 
minute  cubes. 

*  a  lort  *94  per  cent,  in  the  water-bath,  and  5  1*55  per  cent. 
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Source  whence  the  mineral  waters  o/Huel  Seton  are  probably 
derived. — Before  attempting  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  constituents  found  in  these  waters,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  bearing  and  importance  of  the  following 
facts : — 

(a)  The  average  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  mine  is  about 
300  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  the  160-fathom  level,  being  960  feet 
below  the  adit  or  drainage-tunnel  and  1080  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, is  consequently  much  beneath  low-water  mark. 

{b)  The  cross-course,  shown  in  the  accompanying  geological 
map,  may,  as  has  been  already  stated,  be  traced  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  to  the  coast,  and  apparently  forms  the  channel 
through  which  the  saline  waters  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
workings. 

(c)  The  water  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

{d)  Similar  springs  of  hot  saline  water  were  met  with,  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighbouring  mines  of  North  Boskear 
and  North  Crofty,  both  situated  on  the  same  cross  ^course.  These 
waters  have  not  been  analyzed. 

{e)  A  hot  spring  yielding  waters  possessing  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  from  Huel  Seton,  formerly  issued  at  the 
Huel  Clifford  Mines  in  the  230-fathom  level,  or  at  a  depth  of 
1320  feet  below  the  sea.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
Map,  that  in  this  case  a  well-defined  cross-course  can  be  conti- 
nuously traced  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spring  to  the  sea  at  Tobban  Cove*. 

*  These  mines  are  now  abandoned  and  consequently  flooded.  The 
waters  issued  at  a  temperature  of  125°  F.^  and  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons 
per  minute.  The  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller^  who  analyzed  them  in  1864»  ob- 
tained the  following  results : — 

Sp.  gr.  =1*007.  The  saline  constituents  were  found  by  evaporation  to 
amount  to  646' 1  grains  per  imperial  gallon,  consisting  of: — 

Chloride  of  lithium 2605 

Chloride  of  potassium  with  a  little  chloride  )  ia.qa 

of  caesium  j 

Chloride  of  sodium    363*61 

Chloride  of  magnesium 8*86 

Chloride  of  calcium 216*17 

Sulphate  of  calcium    12*27 

Silica 3*65 

Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  and  manganese,    minute  quantity 

645*45 

("  Chemical  Examination  of  a  Hot  Spring  in  Hud  Clifford,  Cornwall, 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.  &c.,"  Report  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  &c.,  held  at  Bath,  September  1864.) 
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My  friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood,  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  so  long  ago  as  1827  waters  rich  in  chloride  of 
sodium  had  been  found  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Fox.  This  gentleman  says'*'^  *'  In  some  instances  I  have  de- 
tected common  salt,  particularly  in  thewaterfrom  the  bottom  of  the 
United  Mines,  the  Consolidated  Minesf,  Huel  Unity,  and  Poldice. 
Out  of  the  92  grains  of  residuum  from  the  latter^,  24  grains 
proved  to  be  the  muriate  of  soda,  52  grains  the  muriates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  the  remainder  muriatic  acid  with  iron  and 
sulphate  of  Ume.  The  water  from  another  part  of  the  same 
mine  contained  6^  grains  of  common  salt.  All  these  mines  are 
in  *  killas '  or  primitive  slate,  and  several  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  such  facts  as  these  that  the  sea- 
water  must  in  some  places  penetrate  into  the  fissures  of  the 
earth/' 

Previously  to  discussing  whether  the  water  in  question  is  or 
is  not  the  result  of  infiltrations  from  the  sea,  it  will  be  instruc- 
tive to  compare,  by  calculation,  its  composition  with  that  of  sea- 
water  so  diluted  with  distilled  water  as  to  contain  the  same 
amount  of  fixed  constituents  as  that  found  in  the  Huel  Seton 
spring  §.  Analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  German,  Atlantic,  and 
Pacific  oceans  agree  so  closely  with  one  another  as  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  waters  of  the  entire  ocean  have  an  essen- 
tially similar  composition ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  compa- 
rison, an  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  by  Messrs.  T. 
E.  Thorpe  and  E.  H.  Morton  has  been  selected  ||.  This  analysis 
has  been  chosen,  both  from  the  circumstance  of  its  recent  date, 
and  also  because,  from  the  geographical  position  of  the 
locality  whence  the  water  was  obtained,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  representing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  wash 
this  portion  of  the  Cornish  coast. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geoloffical  Sodetv  of  Cornwall,  vol.  iii. 
(1827)  p.  324. 

t  Lately  part  of  tbe  Clifford  Consolidated  Mines. 

X  From  the  evaporation  of  a  pint  of  water. 

§  The  error  consequent  on  the  assumption  of  the  dilution  bein^^  made 
with  distilled  water  is  not  great.  Four  deep-mine  waters  recentiy  ana- 
hrzed  gave  an  average  of  *42  gramme  of  solid  matter  per  litre,  or  lesa  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  water  in  question. 

II  Ann.  Chem.  fharm.  clviii.  pp.  122-13|. 
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Water  from  the  Irish  Sea  ao  diluted 
as  to  eontain  the  same  amount  of 
solid  matter  per  litre  as  the  water 
from  Huel  Seton. 

Grammes  per  Utre  (calculated). 
Chlorine    .     . 


Mineral  water  from 
Huel  Seton. 

Grammes  per  litre 
found  (mean). 
91695 

trace 

•0178 

•0275 

•3458 

•0029 

trace 

minute  trace 

8-4829 

•0715 
6-4778 

•0834 

trace 

•0800 
2-2938 

trace 

•0790 

trace 


7-9070 
Bromine    .'  .     .     .     .     -0260 
Sulphuric  acid    .     .     .     -9172 
Silica    . 
Alumina 

Ferric  oxide  ....     -0019 
Manganese 
Copper 

Lime *2441 

Magnesia       ....     -8627 
Alkaline  chlorides   .      11-5393 
Potassium      ....     ^1665 
Caesium 
Lithium 

Sodium 4-4157 

Ammonia trace 

Carbonic  acid      .     .     .     -0096 
Nitric  acid     ....      0006 

If  the  Huel  Seton  spring  be  regarded  as  only  yielding  modi^ 
fied  and  diluted  sea- water,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparing  the 
two  columns  of  the  foregoing  Table,  that  the  percentage  of  chlo- 
rine in  the  second  has  been  considerably  augmented,  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  silica  and  alu- 
mina have  been  taken  up,  and  the  amount  of  calcium  has  been 
greatly  increased,  whilst  magnesium  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
abstracted.  The  amount  of  alkaline  chlorides  has  thereby  been 
much  reduced;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  lithium  has 
entered  into  solution. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  presence  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  chlorine  in  the  waters  of  the  saline  spring  than  should 
be  found  in  dilute  sea-water  holding  an  equal  quantity  of  solid 
constituents  in  solution  affords  an  argument  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  Huel  Seton  waters  having  had  such  an  origin.  If, 
however,  neglecting  the  smaller  differences,  the  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  aluminium  in  the  spring-water  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
replaced  by  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  dilute  sea-water  be  re- 
placed by  chlorine,  making  a  correction  for  the  resulting  slight 
difference  in  the  total  weight,  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  two 
columns  will  be  found  very  nearly  the  same.  This  objection  is 
consequently  disposed  of. 
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The  analyses  of  the  different  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring 
have  shown  that  the  granite  only  could  have  furnished  the 
lithium,  of  which  the  waters  have  taken  up  a  notable  amount. 

A  consideration  of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  this  and  other  apparently  similar  springs  which 
have  at  different  times  been  discovered  in  the  district,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  all  have  some  moi'e  or 
less  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  and  that  they  are  either, 
the  result  of  infiltration  of  sea-water  through  faults,  or  are  true 
and  independent  sources,  which,  before  being  tapped  below  the 
sea-level,  had  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  through  the  faults  or 
channels  before  alluded  to. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  springs  of  this  description  have  been  produced; 
but  the  accompanying  ideal  sketch  may  perhaps  assist  in  ren- 
dering intelligible  what  would  appear,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  a  not  improbable  explanation  of  their  origin. 

The  plane  A  B  C  I)  (fig.  2),  being  that  of  the  cross-course,  is 

F»g.  2. 


seen  to  extend  through  both  granite  and  clay-slate  to  the  sea. 
From  the  close  contact  of  its  surfaces,  the  presence  of  clay,  and 
from  other  causes,  this  fault  is  supposed  not  to  be  uniformly 
permeable  by  water,  which  can  only  follow  the  circuitous  pas- 
sage, abed.  In  this  way  it  penetrates  to  depths  where  reactions 
take  place,  which,  although  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  daily  experience  in  our  laboratories,  can,  after  the  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Daubr^,  M.  de  Senarmont,  and  others,  be 
readily  understood. 

By  the  action  of  sea- water  on  silicates  of  calcium,  silicates  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  produced.  The  sulphate 
of  sodium  of  the  sea -water  will  be  decomposed  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium^  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
sodium.     The  decomposition  of  clayey  matter  by  common  salt 
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may  produce  chloride  of  aluminium  and  silicates  of  sodium,  while 
the  magnesium  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  replaced  by 
calcium ;  lastly^  a  portion  of  the  potassium  in  the  sea- water  appears 
to  have  been  replaced  by  the  lithium  of  the  granite. 

The  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  slates  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cross-oonrse  has  evidently  been  attended  with  the  loss 
of  a  large  percentage  of  its  silica.  In  fact  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  chemical  change  effected,  since,  if  we  calculate 
what  would  be  the  composition  of  the  clay-slate  after  the  reduc- 
tion  of  its  percentage  of  silica  to  the  amount  contained  in  the 
altered  rock,  the  calculated  results  will  be  found  to  agree  very 
closely  with  the  analysis  of  the  latter.  One  per  cent,  of  lime, 
however,  has  been  exchanged  for  alumina,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  magnesia  has  been  substituted  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  oipotassa  and  soda. 

III.  On  Negative  and  Fractional  Unitates. 
jByW.  H.  Walenn*. 

THE  definition  of  a  unitate,  as  originally  given  in  the  year 
1868ti  is ' — ^The  remainder  to  any  given  divisor  (usually 
a  digit),  determined  by  a  certain  theorem,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  multiple  of  that  divisor.  The  theorem  was  stated 
to  be : — "  it  t  be  the  tens*  and  u  the  units*  digit  of  a  two-figure 
number,  and  S  be  any  integer  less  than  10,  then 

(10-S)t-|-tt 

has  the  same  remainder  to  8  as  lOt  +  u;"  and  numerous  exam- 
ples of  its  use  were  given. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in 
1870 J,  the  expression  (10— S)/+tt  was  expanded  to 

(10"S)»-'a+(10-S)»-»*  +  (10-S)»-»c+  ...  +(10-S)«« 
-f-(10-S)^+tt, 

n  being  the  number  of  digits  in  the  given  number — so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  other  than  two-figure  numbers ;  and  further  examples  of  its 
use  were  given. 

The  examples  showed  that  this  theorem  is  useful,  especially 
when  £=9,  in  checking  calculations  and  verifying  Tables ;  when 
other  values  of  S  are  used,  it  is  applicable  to  quickly  ascertaining 
the  remainders  to  divisors. 

In  his  address  to  the  Mathematical  Section  at  the  British 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  346. 

X  Report  of  the  British  Anociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for 
1870,  Tranaactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  16. 
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Association  Meeting  of  1869  at  Exeter^  Professor  J.  J.  Sylvester 
laid  much  stress  upon  the  employment  of  inductive  philosophy 
in  mathematics.  He  said  that  he  was  aware  that  many  who  had 
not  gone  deeply  into  the  principles  of  mathematical  science  be- 
lieved that  inductive  philosophy,  or  the  method  of  evolving  new 
truths  by  induction^  was  reserved  for  the  experimental  sciences, 
and  that  the  methods  of  investigation  in  mathematical  science 
might  all  be  classified  as  deductive.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
this  opinion  is  not  a  correct  one,  and  that  many  valuable  results 
are  obtained  in  mathematical  science  by  induction,  or  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained so  easily.  Although  making  a  distinction  between  ma- 
thematical induction  and  the  induction  used  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, De  Morgan,  in  his  article  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  on 
this  subject,  states  that  an  instance  of  mathematical  induction 
occurs  in  every  equation  of  differences  and  in  every  recurring 
aeries.  Taking  the  definition  of  induction  as  given  by  Dr. 
Whateley,  namely,  ^^  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers  respecting 
a  whole  class  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or  more 
individuals  of  that  class,''  it  will  be  evident  to  any  experimenter 
in  chemical  or  physical  science  who  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  induction  in  mathematical  science,  that  mathematical  in- 
duction is  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  kind  than  the  induction 
used  in  the  physical  sciences,  especially  when  it  assumes  the  form 
of  successive  induction  as  De  Morgan  calls  it,  and  as  it  is  em- 
ployed in  recurring  series. 

It  is  this  high  class  of  reasoning,  which  is  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  series  that  recur  according  to  a  given  law,  that  makes 
the  use  of  recurring  series  so  valuable  in  unitation.  Neverthe- 
less, in  addition  to  the  policy  of  investigating  every  general 
result  by  the  use  of  a  more  general  application  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, namely  by  the  calculation  or  examination  of  particular 
examples  (and  so,  having  by  one  train  of  reasoning  obtained  a 
general  result,  proving  or  illustrating  the  use  of  that  general 
result  by  particular  applications),  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
study  examples  of  every  possible  type  in  unitation.  It  is  more- 
over necessary  to  have  other  means  than  the  principles  of  recur- 
ring series',  and  of  verification  by  examples,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  certain  results,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  anoma- 
lies that  present  themselves  for  explanation. 

These  anomalies  occur  not  only  at  the  ordinary  singular  values 
that  the  theory  of  numbers  affords,  such  as  0  and  1,  but  the  base 
of  the  system  of  unitation — take  9  for  instance — ^together  with 
the  submultiples  of  that  base,  namely  six  and  three,  also  furnish 
singular  or  anomalous  values. 

In  respect  of  operations,  as  might  be  expected,  inverse  opera- 
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tionsy  such  as  subtraction  and  division,  when  regarded  as  opera- 
tions upon  unitates,  involve  mathematical  investigation  and  a 
rigid  comparison  of  results.  These  results  used  tor  comparison, 
may  either  consist  of  the  separate  determination  of  unitates  by 
totally  distinct  processes,  or  of  individual  examples  obtained  by 
the  application  of  unitation  to  checking  calculations  that  are 
known  to  be  correct. 

Applying  the  principles  and  modes  of  thought  sketched  out 
above  to  the  examination  of  the  meaning  of  a  negative  unitate, 
the  following  results  are  arrived  at.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  certain  properties  of  unitates.  1st.  By  definition^  the 
unitate  of  a  given  number  to  a  given  base^  say  9^  is  the  remainder 
obtained  by  dividing  the  given  number  by  the  base^  9;  it  must 
therefore  always  be  a  plus  or  positive  quantity,  equal  to  or  less 
than  9.  2nd.  Nought  (or  0)  never  occurs  in  \initation ;  when 
there  is  no  remainder  the  unitate  of  the  number  is  9.  The 
three  cases  into  which  subtraction  of  unitates  resolves  itself  are: — 
(I.)  When  the  unitate  of  the  subtrahend^  or  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted, is  less  than  the  unitate  of  the  minuend  or  quantity  to 
be  diminished.  In  this  case  the  subtraction  of  the  former  uni- 
tate from  the  latter  leads  to  a  plus  or  positive  unitate^  which  is 
the  unitate  of  the  remainder.  (II.)  When  the  unitate  of  the  sub- 
trahend is  equal  to  that  of  the  minuend.  The  subtraction  leads  to 
0  as  a  unitate;  this  may  at  once  be  written  9.  *(mO  ^hen  the 
unitate  of  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  that  of  the  minuend. 
JJ^egarded  algebraically,  this  subtraction  leads  to  a  negative  uni- 
tate, and,  to  obtain  its  real  value,  it  must  be  subtracted  from  9. 
Thus  when,  in  unitation,  the  expression  6^8  occurs,  it  may  be 
written  ~  2,  but  should  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  positive  quantity 
by  adding  9  to  it,  thus  9— 2=7,  7  is  the  unitate  required;  if  it 
be  desired  to  give  the  ^2  a  name,  it  may  be  called  the  co-uni- 
tate  of  7.  For  arithmeticians  only,  it  may  in  practice  be  the 
best  plan  to  add  9  to  the  unitate  of  the  minuend  in  the  last  two 
cases  before  performing  the  subtraction  of  the  unitate  of  the  sub- 
trahend therefrom. 

The  performance  of  the  operation  of  division  upon  unitates  is 
derived  from  the  performance  of  the  same  operation  upon  ordi- 
nary numbers ;  but,  unlike  that  operation  upon  ordinary  num- 
bers of  which  it  is  the  analogue,  it  always  has  a  remainder,  or 
may  be  presumed  to  have  one.     This  is  a  consequence  of  no 

25 
unitate  being  equal  to  0;  for  instance,  in  -^-^S,  the  unitate 

of  -g-  =  g ;  the  unitate  of  the  quotient  5  may  be  written  6+  ^, 
which  is  (for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  division  of  25  by  5) 
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equal  to  — - — ,  or  -^,  or  ^.     Therefore  unitates  of  all  qaotieuts 

may  be  obtained  by  preserving  them  in  the  fractional  form  which 
they  originally  have — neither  neglecting  the  remainder^  nor  re- 
ducing any  fraction  which  may  thence  arise  to  lower  terms,  but 
preserving  the  exact  unitate  of  the  divisor  to  the  very  end  of  the 
process,  either  in  reducing  the  unitate  of  the  fraction  which  ex- 
presses the  division  to  be  checked^  or  in  reducing  the  unitate  of 
the  quotient  (or  answer),  including  the  unitate  of  the  remainder. 
If  there  be  no  remainder,  the  unitated  remainder  must  be  a  frac- 
tion which  has  9  for  its  numerator.  Division  of  unitates,  there- 
fore, renders  the  investigation  of  fractional  unitates  necessary. 

Since  all  divisions  can  be  written  under  the  form  a .  t->  u^d 

0 

since  t^^'S  it  follows  that  the  question  of  fractional  unitates 

is  identical  with  that  of  the  unitates  of  the  (— l)th  power  of 
numbers,  and  also  with  that  of  the  unitates  of  reciprocals 
decimally  expressed.  In  the  annexed  Table  of  unitates  of 
the  powers  of  numbers,  it  is  observable  that  the  unitates  of 


Uni. 

Uni. 

Uni. 
a'. 

Uni. 

Uni. 
a». 

Uni. 

Uni. 
a'. 

Uni. 

Uni; 

Urn. 

Uni. 
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Uni. 
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1 

1 

the  same  power  of  different  numbers  (the  vertical  columns) 
repeat  themselves  after  every  nine  consecutive  numbers;  also 
that  (with  some  exceptions  presently  to  be  noticed)  the  unitates 
of  different  powers  of  the  same  number  (the  horizontal  columns) 
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repeat  themselvea  after  every  six  conBecutive  powers.     In  this 

Uni. 
way  the  colanm  for  reciproeals^  headed  a"^  is  obtained^  so  far  as 
the  numbers  1,  6,  7,  2,  4,  8  are  concerned ;  for  these  are  also 
the  unitates  of  the  corresponding  decimals  to  the  reciprocals,  the 
nnitate  of  7~'  or  of  4  being  obtained  from  the  unitate  of  the  de- 
cimal value  of  ^=  '0625.  To  test  the  correctness  of  these  uni- 
tates, the  principle  that  every  number  is  the  reciprocal  of  its 
own  reciprocal  may  be  applied ;  accordingly  the  following  equa- 
tions are  true  in  unitates,  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of 
unitates,  the  signs  +,  —,  x,  h-,  and  =  have  not  the  same 
signification  as  in  ordinary  arithmetic.  The  words  ''  the  unitate 
o{"  are  understood  to  be  placed  before  every  numerical  value  set 
down. 


5~     6 

8=  J -1x8=3. 

1  _(8x9)-H_  28_ 
*~7~        7  7~*' 

_      1      9+l_10_. 
^=2  =  -2 2-=^- 


6=1=1x6=6. 

y^l^(3x9)  +  1^28^y 
4  4  4        * 

^  1  (7x9) -hi  64  a 
®=8  = 8  ="  8'-"^• 
9=3=lx9=9. 


Another  property  of  reciprocals  that  will  test  these  results  is, 
that  the  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  its  reciprocal  is 
always  equal  to  unity.     This  is  found  to  be  true  in  carrying  out 

Uni. 
the  column  headed  a~^  in  the  above  square  Table  according  to 
this  principle;  and  it  is  clear  that  neither  3, 6,  nor  9  multiplied  by 
any  other  whole  number  can  give  a  product  whose  unitate  is  1. 

The  operation  of  multiplying  the  unitates  by  their  reciprocals  is 


1x1  =  1. 
2x5  =  10=1. 

8xi=J  =  l. 


4x7=28=10=1. 
5x2=10=1. 

6xi=f=l. 


7x4=28=10«l. 
8x8=64=10=1. 

9xi=|=l. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  discontinuity  of  the  series  in  the 
case  of  the  unitates  of  the  powers  of  8,  6,  and  9  respectively, 
which  is  evident  from  the  second  and  higher  powers  not  follow- 
ing the  same  law  of  recurrence  as  the  first  and  powers  below  the 
first  follow,  is  an  indication  of  departure  from  a  general  rule. 
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which  is  borne  out  by  the  Table  of  reciprocals  calculated  by 
means  that  are  totally  independent  of  series. 

From  the  values  that  have  been  thus  obtained  and  verified  for 
the  unitates  of  the  reciprocals  of  1^  2,  4,  5^  7,  8^  it  follows  that, 
in  any  division  sum  which  has  these  unitates  in  the  divisor,  the 
corresponding  unitates  of  their  reciprocals  may  be  written  as 
multipliers  to  find  the  unitate  of  the  quotient.     For  instance,  in 

25 

— =5,  as  above  given,  the  following  is  the  readiest  process  of 

unitation — ^the  unitate  of  -=-  =  7  x  2=14=5,  and  the  unitate  of 

5s5  5.  This  substitution  of  multiplication  for  division  cannot 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  unitates  of  the  reciprocals  of  3,  6,  or 
9 ;  therefore  in  the  cases  in  which  3,  6,  or  9  is  in  the  denomi- 
nator, and  in  these  cases  only,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
fractional  form  of  the  unitate  during  the  whole  of  the  process  of 
unitation. 

Thus,  considered  in  extenso,  subtraction  gives  birth  to  co-uni- 
tates  or  negative  unitates,  and  inverse  powers,  or  the  operation 
of  division,  to  fractional  unitates,  or  unitates  that  are  irreducible 
to  the  whole  number  form. 

74  Brecknock  Road,  N., 
June  1873. 


IV.  On  some  Results  of  the  Earth's  Contraction  from  Cooling,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Mountains.  By  James 
D.  Dana*. 

Part  I. 

PREPABATORY  to  a  discussion  of  some  questions  connected 
with  the  earth's  contraction,  I  here  present  a  statement  of 
the  views  which  I  have  entertained  with  regard  to  the  prominent 
results  of  this  agency.  They  first  appeared  in  1846  and  1847, 
in  volumes  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  and  were  somewhat  extended  in  1856  in 
vol.  zxii.f  Full  credit  is  given  to  earlier  writers  in  connexion 
with  the  articles  referred  to.     The  views  are  as  follows  J  : — 

*  From  tbe  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  ▼.  June  1873. 
Communicated  by  the  Author,  with  additional  notes. 

f  Vol.  ii.  p.  386,  iii.  pp.  94,  176,  380,  iv.  p.  88,  xxii.  pp.  305,  335. 

X  I  may  eldd  in  this  place  that  a  sight  of  Madler's  cnart  of  the  moon 
in  1846,  six  years  after  my  visit  to  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  in  the  Wilkes 
Exploring  Expedition,  prompted  to  the  first  of  the  articles  on  the  subject 
(that  on  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Moon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  335,  1846),  in  which  the 
origin  of  continents  and  oceanic  basins  is  consiaered.    The  most  important 
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1.  The  defining  of  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas  began 
with  the  commencement  of  the  earth's  solidification  at  sarface, 
as  proved  by  the  system  of  progress  afterward. 

2.  The  continental  areas  are  the  areas  of  least  contraction, 
and  the  oceanic  basins  those  of  greatest^  the  former  having 
earliest  had  a  solid  crust.  After  the  continental  part  was  thas 
stiffened  and  rendered  comparatively  unyielding,  the  oceanie 
part  went  on  cooling,  solidifying,  and  contracting  throughout ; 
consequently  it  became  depressed,  with  the  sides  of  the  depres- 
sion somewhat  abrupt.  The  formation  of  the  oceanic  basins  and 
continental  areas  was  thus  due  to  "  unequal  radial  contraction ''''^. 

8.  The  principal  mountain-chains  are  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  have  been  pushed  up,  and  often  crumpled  or  pli- 
cated, by  the  lateral  pressure  resulting  from  the  earth's  con- 
traction. 

4.  (a)  Owing  to  the  lateral  pressuref  from  contraction  over 

of  Prevost's  papers  on  the  ori^  of  mountaina  had  been  published  six  vears 
before,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  views  until  after  my  paper  was  ready  for 
publication,  as  I  remark  in  a  parasraph  near  its  close. 

*  The  principle  thus  expressedby  Professor  LeConte  in  volume  iv.  of 
the  same  journal  (1B72)  does  not  differ  essentially  from  my  old  view,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  solid  ^lobe.  ProfeAor  LeConte, 
on  p.  466  of  his  article,  attributes  to  me  the  opmion  that  the  *'  sinking  of 
sea-bottoms,  determined  by  interior  contraction,  is  the  [source  of  the]  force 
by  which  continents  are  elevated."  But  I  have  never  referred  the  origin 
of  continents  to  such  a  cause,  or  to  any  other  than  that  stated  above. 

Moreover  the  elevation  of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  continents  I  have 
attributed,  not  to  *'  sinking  sea-bottoms  "  merely,  but  to  lateral  pressure 
produced  by  contraction  over  continental  as  well  as  oceanic  areas,  that  on 
the  oceanic  being  made  much  the  greatest,  as  stated  beyond.  My  language 
is  frequently  ambiguous  on  this  last  point,  because  I  speak  of  the  oceanic 
as  the  "  subsiding'  areas.  But  the  term  is  used  relatively.  In  volume  iii. 
on  p.  17!^  (1B47)  I  observe  that  mountain  elevations  occur  "near  the  limit 
between  the  great  contracting  and  the  non-contracting  (comparatively  non- 
oontracting)  areas;"  and  in  various  places  I  describe  the  contraction  as 
general.  In  my  '  Manual  of  Geology,'  on  page  732,  I  remark  that  the 
elevating  "  force  acted  most  strongly  from  the  oceanic  direction,"  which 
was  the  idea  throughout.  I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  I  have  supposed 
too  large  a  part  of  the  lateral  force  to  have  come  from  the  special  contrac- 
tion and  consequent  subsidence  of  the  oceanic  part  of  the  globe. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  in  1866  (Proc.  Boston  N.  H.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  237, 
vol.  xi.  p.  8,  and  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  511],  presented,  as  original,  the  idea 
that  "  mountain-chains  are  only  folds  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  crust  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  outer  shell,"  and  that  "  the 
subsidence  of  ocean-floors  would,  by  producing  fractions  and  dislocations 
along  shore-lines,  tend  to  originate  mountain-chains  alon^  sea-borders  and 
approximately  parallel  to  them,"  which  is  essentially  the  view  that  LeConte 
attributes  to  me.  These  ideas  are  coupled  with  others  respecting  limita- 
tions of  the  action  of  contraction  due  to  denudation  and  deposition,  in 
which  I  have  no  share. 

t  In  my  papers  in  1847  I  used  the  terms  lateral  pressure,  lateral  force. 
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both  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  the  regions  of  greatest  contraction  and  subsidences  and 
that  their  sides  pushed,  like  the  ends  of  an  arch,  against  the 
borders  of  the  continents,  therefore,  along  these  borders,  within 
800  to  1000  miles  of  the  coast,  a  continent  experienced  its  pro- 
foundest  oscillations  of  level,  had  accumulated  its  thickest  depo- 
ftita  of  roeks,  uuderwent  the  most  numerous  uplifts,  fractures, 
and  plications,  had  raised  its  highest  and  longest  mountain- 
chains,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  metamorphic 
operations,  and  the  most  abundant  outflows  of  liquid  rock. 

And  (&)  since  the  most  numerous  and  closest ,  plications,  the 
greatest  ranges  of  volcanoes,  the  largest  regions  of  igneous  erup- 
tion and  metamorphic  action  exist  on  the  oceanic  slope  of  the 
border  mountain-chains  instead  of  the  continental,  therefore  the 
lateral  pressure  acted  most  effectively  in  a  direction  from  the 
ocean. 

(c)  Since  these  border  features  are  vastly  grander  along  that 
border  of  a  continent  which  faces  the  largest  ocean,  therefore 
the  lateral  pressure  against  the  sides  of  a  continent  was  most 
effective  on  the  border  of  the  largest  oceanic  basin,  and  for  the 
two  (the  Pacific  and  Atlantic)  was  approximately  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  basins, — this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
oceanic  were  the  subsiding  areas  (that  is,  those  which  contracted 
most),  and  that  the  larger  area  became  the  most  depressed. 

5.  The  oscillations  of  level  that  have  taken  place  over  the  in- 
terior of  North  America,  through  the  geological  ages,  have  in 
some  degree  conformed  in  direction  of  axis  to  those  of  the  border 
regions,  all  being  parts  fundamentally  of  two  systems  of  move- 
ments—one dominantly  in  a  direction  northwestward  or  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  other  northeastward  or  from  the  Pacific. 

6.  Owing  to  the  approximate  uniformity  of  direction  in  the 
lateral  thrust  under  these  two  systems  through  the  successive 
ages  (a  consequence  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  continent  be- 
tween two  oceanic  basins,  transverse  to  one  another  in  axial 
direction),  mountains  oj  different  ages  on  the  same  border,  or 
part  of  a  border,  have  approximately  the  same  trend,  and  those 
of  the  same  age  on  the  opposite  border  (Pacific  and  Atlantic) 
have  in  general  a  different  and  nearly  transverse  trend.  Hence 
"  one  dial  plate  for  the  mountains  of  the  world,  such  as  Elie  de 
Beaumont  deduced  mainly  from  European  geology,   will   not 

tension,  horizontal  force,  force  acting  tangentially.  as  synonyms.  "  Lateral 
pressure  "  was  the  term  oftenest  employed,  and  it  was  explained  by  refer- 
enee  to  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  2Dd  ser.  vol.  iii. 
p.  96  &c.)  The  action  appealed  to  was  not  in  any  way  different  from  the 
"  tangential  thrust"  of  Mallet. 
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mark  time  for  America^'   (Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  2nd  ser.  voLiii. 
p.  898,  1847;  vol.  xxii.  p.  346,  1856). 

7.  The  features  of  the  North- American  continent  were  to  a 
great  extent  defined  in  prse-Silurian  time,  the  course  of  the  Azoic, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Labrador,  being  that  of  the  Appala- 
chians, and  various  ridges  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  foreshadow- 
ings  of  this  great  chain,  and  so  on  in  many  lines  over  the  conti- 
nental surface ;  and  thus  its  adult  characteristics  were  as  plainly 
manifested  in  its  beginnings  as  are  those  of  a  vertebrate  in  a 
half-developed  embryo. 

8.  Metamorphism  of  regions  of  strata  has  taken  place  only 
during  periods  of  disturbance,  or  when  plication  and  faults  were 
in  progress — all  metamorphic  regions  being  regions  of  disturbed 
and  generally  of  plicated  rocks. 

The  heat  required  for  alteration  came  up  from  the  earth's 
liquid  interior.  (This  part  of  the  view  requires  modification, 
while  the  other  part,  I  believe,  remains  good.) 

9.  The  volcanoes  of  the  continental  areas  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  sea-borders,  or  the  oceanic  slope  of  the  border  mountain- 
chains — ^not  because  of  the  vicinity  of  salt  water,  but  because 
these  were  the  regions  of  greatest  disturbance  and  fractures 
through  lateral  pressure.  Volcanoes  are  indexes  of  danger, 
never  "  safety-valves.'^ 

10.  Earthquakes  were  a  result  of  sudden  fracturings  and  dis- 
locations proceading  from  lateral  pressure.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  181 
(1847)  occurs  the  remark  : — "  We  see  that  the  lateral  pressure 
exerted  would  be  likely  to  dislocate/'  and  in  the  next  line, 
"  such  fissurings,  whether  internal  or  external,  would  cause  sha- 
kings of  the  earth  [earthquakes)  of  great  violence,  and  in  all 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and  it  might  be  over  a  hemisphere 
at  once." 

Another  important  subject  (that  of  the  systems  in  the  trends 
of  feature-lines  over  the  globe)  is  discussed  in  the  articles  re- 
ferred to  ]  but  I  pass  it  by  for  the  present. 

I  propose  to  bring  the  above  principles  under  consideration 
with  reference  to  making  such  changes  as  may  now  be  necessary. 

I  take  up,  first,  the  question  as  to  whether  oscillations  of 
level  (that  is,  subsidences  and  elevations)  have  been  made  by 
the  lateral  pressure  resulting  from  contraction,  as  is  assumed  in 
my  writings  on  the  subject  and  those  of  most  other  authors; 
and  how  was  the  lateral  thrust  from  the  direction  of  the  oceanic 
areas  made  to  differ  in  its  results  from  that  from  the  opposite 
direction  ?  After  which  I  shall  pass  to  the  subjects  of  meta- 
morphism, igneous  eruptions,  volcanoes,  the  earth's  interior,  and 
the  origin  of  oceanic  basins. 
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1.  Have  subsidences  been  produced  by  lateral  pressure  ? 

The  theory  of  Professor  James  Hall,  that  the  great  subsidences 
of  the  globe  have  been  made  by  the  gravity  of  accumulating 
sediments,  has  been  shown  elsewhere*  to  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  physical  law* 

Another  theory  is  presented  by  Professor  LeConte  in  his 
recent  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Admitting,  with  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  that  the  mean  thickness  of  the  accumulations  in  the 
Appalachian  region  of  Pennsylvania  is  40,000  feet,  and  therefore 
that  this  is  the  measure  of  the  gradual  subsidence  that  attended 
their  deposition,  he  shows  that  the  temperature  in  the  bottom 
deposits  would  have  been,  supposing  the  usual  rate  of  increase 
downward  (1°  F.  for  58  feet  of  descent)  SOO""  F.,  and  at  10,000 
feet  230°  F. ;  and  he  argues  that  hence  there  would  have  re- 
sulted below,  first,  ''  lithification  and  therefore  increasing  den- 
sity, and  therefore  contraction  and  subsidence  pari  passu  with  the 
deposit ;"  next,  or  at  a  greater  depth,  "  aqueo-igneous  softening '' 
or  "  melting,'^  the  temperature  of  800°  F.  being  "  certainly  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  result  as  well  as  metamorphism,  and 
during  this  process  the  subsidence  would  probably  continae/' 
and,  in  addition,  the  underlying  strata  on  which  the  sediments 
were  deposited  would  have  participated  in  the  ^^  aqueo-igueous 
fusion  "  and  thus  have  added  to  the  resultf. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  2nd  sen  yol.  xlii.  p.  210  (1866);  3rd  ser.  vol.  v. 
p.  347  (1873)  i  LeConte,  ib.  3rd  ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  461  (1872). 

t  The  principal  points  in  Professor  Hall's  theory  of  mountains,  pub- 
lished in  id59  (Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  3rd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  347),  are : — 

1.  Coast  regions  the  courses  of  marine  currents,  and  hence  of  deposited 
sediments. 

2.  The  accumulation  of  sediments  by  their  gravity  gradually  sink  the 
crust,  and  thus  a  great  thickness  is  attamed ;  the  rocks  become  solidified 
and  sometimes  crystallized  below. 

3.  The  continents  afterward  somehow  raised — not  the  mountain-regions 
separately. 

4.  Shaping  of  the  mountains  out  of  other  sediments  bv  denudation. 

5.  Metamorphism  due  to  "motion/'  ''fermentation/  and  a  little  heat; 
the  heat  coming  up  from  below  (the  isogeothermal  planes  rising)  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  accumulations  at  surface. 

In  Professor  LeConte's  theory  (Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  3rd  ser.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
345,460(1872):— 

1.  The  same  as  in  Professor  Hall's. 
.  2.  As  explained  in  the  text  above. 

3.  After  an  aqueo-igneous  softening  of  the  beds  below,  the  lateral  thmst 
from  the  earth's  contraction  pressed  together  the  region  of  sedimentary 
accumulation,  plicating  and  cmshing  the  beds. 

4.  The  elevation  of  mountains  due  solely  to  crushins  and  plication. 

5.  Metamorphism  consequent  on  the  heating  derivea  by  the  rise  of  the 
isogeothermal  planes. 
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No  other  cause  of  the  gradual  subsidence  than  that  here  cited 
is  appealed  to. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  contraction  took  place,  if  any  occurred, 
in  the  underlying  Archaan  rocks  (Azoic^  or  Laurentian  and  Hu- 
ronian) ;  for  in  obtaining  by  measurement  this  thickness  (40,000 
feet)  the  contracted  rocks  were  measured. 

The  40,000  feet  of  subsidence  required  was  therefore  wholly 
independent  of  contraction  in  the  stratified  sediments.  But 
these  underlying  Archaean  rocks  were  probably  crystallized 
before  the  Palaeozoic  era  began;  for  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  they  are  in  this  condition,  and  they  underlie  the  Silurian 
rocks  unconformably ;  and  the  New-Jersey  Archaean  or  High- 
land region  is  but  a  northern  part  of  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  They  would  consequently  have  expanded  with  the 
heat  instead  of  contracting.  Even  if  not  crystallized,  they 
would  have  been  well  compacted  under  the  enormous  weight  of 
40,000  feet  of  strata ;  and  no  experiments  on  rocks  that  I  have 
met  with  authorize  the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  law  of  ex- 
pansion from  heat  would  have  been  set  aside. 

For  further  argument  on  this  point  I  refer  to  the  subsidence 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  during  the  era  of  the  Connecticut 
river  sandstone  (supposed  to  be  Triassico- Jurassic) .  The  thick- 
ness of  rock  produced  in  the  era  was  probably  about  4000  feet ; 
and  this  is  the  extent,  therefore,  of  the  registered  subsidence. 
The  sandstone  strata,  as  is  apparent  in  many  places,  rest  on 
the  upturned  mef^amorphic  rocks  (gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c.)  of 
Palaeozoic  or  earlier  age.  As  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  contraction,  under  Professor  LeConte^s  principle, 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  underlying  rocks ;  and  since 
these  are  crystalline  metamorphic  schists,  and  the  depth  of  sand- 
stone was  not  sufficient  to  raise  much  the  temperature  within 
them  (the  rocks  are  in  general  little  compacted  and  often  feebly 
solidified),  the  heat  ascending  from  below  as  accumulation  went 
on  above  would  have  produced  expansion  instead  of  contraction. 

Without  further  reference  to  facts,  it  is,  I  think,  clear  that 
the  subsidence  required  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  method 
appealed  to  by  Professor  LeConte.  Whatever  cause,  in  either 
of  the  above  cases,  occasioned  the  subsidence,  it  must  have  been 
one  that  could  do  its  work  io  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  heat  in  the  rocks  themselves  or  those  below. 

Another  cause  of  local  subsidence  is  local  cooling  beiieath,  ac- 
companying the  increasing  accumulation  of  sediments.  But 
this  idea  is  too  obviously  absurd  to  require  remark. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  then,  no  adequate  cause  of 
subsidence  has  been  suggested  apart  from  the  old  one  of  lateral 
pressure  in  the  contracting  material  of  the  globe. 
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2.  Ham  elevations  been  produced  directly  by  lateral  pressure  ? 

The  theory  of  Professor  Hall  denies  that  mountains  are  a 
result  of  local  elevations^  or  of  any  elevation  apart  from  a  general 
continental.     This  hypothesis  I  have  elsewhere  discussed*. 

Professor  LeConte  makes  the  elevation  of  mountains  real; 
but  after  explaining  that  the  crushing  effects  of  lateral  thrust 
would  necessarily  cause  a  lengthening  upward  of  the  compressed 
strata  (as  in  the  compression  of  slate  rocks  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  slaty  cleavage)^  and  thereby  produce  a  large  amount 
of  actual  elevation^  arrives  at  the  view  that  there  is  no  perma- 
nent elevation  beyond  what  results  from  crushing.  With  crush- 
ing^ in  this  action^  plication  is  associated;  but  it  should  have  a 
larger  place  than  his  words  seem  to  give  it  (in  all  plication  the 
rocks  over  a  region  being  pressed  into  a  narrower  space^  which 
could  be  done  only  by  adding  to  the  height),  as  it  has  performed 
tenfold  more  work  of  this  kind  than  crushing. 

But  are  plication  and  crushing  the  only  methods  of  produ- 
cingy  under  lateral  pressure,  the  actual  elevations  of  mountain- 
regions  f     Is  there  not  real  elevation  besides  f 

In  the  later  part  of  the  Posttertiary  or  Quaternary  era  the 
region  about  Montreal  was  raised  nearly  500  feet,  as  shown  by 
the  existence  of  sea-beaches  at  that  height ;  and  similar  evidence 
proves  that  the  region  about  Lake  Champlaiu  was  raised  at  the 
same  time  at  least  300  feet,  and  the  coast  of  Maine  150  to  200 
feet.  Hence  the  region  raised  was  large.  No  crushing  or  pli- 
cation of  the  upper  rocks  occurred;  and  none  in  the  under  rocks 
could  well  have  taken  place  without  exhibitions  at  the  surface ; 
and  this  cause^  therefore,  cannot  account  for  the  elevation.  The 
elevated  sea- border  deposits  of  the  region  are  in  general  hori- 
zontal. This  example  U  to  the  point  as  much  as  if  a  mountain 
had  been  made  by  the  elevation. 

But  we  have  another  example  on  a  mountain-scale,  and  one 
of  many.  Fossiliferous  beds  over  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  unquestioned  evidence  that  a  large  part 
of  this  chain  has  been  raised  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the 
ocean-level  since  the  Cretaceous  eraf-  The  Cretaceous  rocks^ 
to  which  these  fossiliferous  beds  belong,  were  upturned  in  the 
course  of  the  slowly  progressing  elevation ;  and  so  also  were  part 
of  the  Tertiary  beds ;  for  the  elevation  went  forward  through  the 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  2iid  ser.  vol.  xlii.  pp.  205,  252  (1866),  and  drd  ser. 
vol.  V.  p.  347  (1873). 

t  The  height  of  the  Cretaceous  (stratum  No.  2  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
Cretaceous)  at  Aspen,  in  Wyoming,  is  full  8000  feet  abiove  tide-level 
(Meek).  Beds  occur  also  in  South  Park,  Colorado,  the  height  of  which  is 
8500  feet ;  and,  according  to  Hayden,  in  the  region  of  the  Wind- River 
Mountains  the  beds  have  a  height  of  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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larger  part^  or  all,  of  the  Tertiary  era.  Bat  the  local  crushiag 
or  plication  of  these  beds  cannot  account  for  the  elevation ;  and 
no  other  crashing  among  the  surface-rocks  of  the  mountains 
can  be  referred  to  this  era.  There  may  have  been  a  crushing 
and  crumpling  of  the  nether  rocks  of  the  mountain.  But  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  there  might  have  been,  under  tan- 
gential pressure,  a  bending  of  the  strata  without  crushing,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  beneath  the  earth's  rind  along  the  continental 
borders  a  region  or  layer  of  ''  aqueo-igneous  fusion,^'  such  as 
Professor  LeConte  recognizes. 

In  the  course  of  the  geological  history  of  the  North- American 
continent,  there  were  many  oscillations  of  level  in  the  land. 
Portions  that  were  raised  above  the  sea-level  in  one  era,  in 
another  subsided  again  and  sank  beneath  it;  and  Professor 
LeConte,  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  admits  the  existence 
of  an  elevated  region  along  the  Atlantic  border  which  afterward 
disappeared.  Had  the  elevation  in  the  case  of  such  oscillations 
been  dependent  on  plication  and  crushing  beneath,  so  complete 
a  disappearance  afterward  would  have  been  very  improbable. 

Such  facts  as  the  above  appear  to  prove  that  elevatory  move- 
ments have  often  been,  like  those  of  subsidence,  among  the  direct 
results  of  lateral  pressure.  The  facts  are  so  well  known  and 
the  demonstration  so  generally  accepted  as  complete,  that  I  have 
suspected  that  there  is  here  an  unintentional  omission  or  over- 
sight in  Professor  LeConte's  paper. 

3.  Kinds  and  Structure  of  Mountains. 

While  mountains  and  mountain-chains  all  over  the  world, 
and  low  lands  also,  have  undergone  uplifts  in  the  course  of  their 
long  history  that  are  not  explained  on  the  idea  that  all  moun- 
tain-elevating is  simply  what  may  come  from  plication  or  crush- 
ing, the  component  parts  of  mountain-chains,  or  those  simple 
mountains  or  mountain-ranges  that  are  the  product  of  one  process 
of  making f  may  have  received,  at  the  time  of  their  original  making, 
no  elevation  beyond  that  resulting  from  plication. 

This  leads  us  to  a  grand  distinction  in  orography  hitherto 
neglected,  which  is  fundamental  and  of  the  highest  interest  in 
dynamical  geology^a  distinction  between  : — 

1.  A  simple  or  individual  mountain-mass  or  range,  which  is 
the  result  of  one  process  of  making^  like  an  individual  in  any  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  a  monoge^ 
netic  range,  being  one  in  genesis ;  and 

2.  A  composite  or  pob/genetic  range  or  chain  made  up  of  two 
or  more  monogenetic  ranges  combined. 

The  Appalachian  chain  (the  mountain-region  along  the 
Atlantic  border  of  North  America)  is  a  polygenetic  chain ;  it 
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consists^  like  the  Rocky  and  other  mountain-chainSy  of  several 
monogenetic  ranges^  the  more  important  of  which  are: — (I) 
The  Highland  range  (including  the  Blue  Ridge  or  parts  of  it^ 
and  the  Adirondacks  also^  if  these  belong  to  the  same  process  of 
making)  pr»-Silarian  in  formation.  (2)  The  Green -Mountain 
range,  in  western  New  England  and  eastern  New  York,  com- 
pleted essentially  after  the  Lower  Silurian  era  or  during  its 
closing  period.  (3)  The  Alleghany  range,  extending  from 
southern  New  York  southwestward  to  Alabama,  and  completed 
immediately  after  the  Carboniferous  age. 

The  making  of  the  Alleghany  range  was  carried  forward  at 
first  through  a  long-continued  subsidence — ^a  geosynclinal*  (not 
a  true  synclinal,  since  the  rocks  of  the  bending  crust  may  have 
had  in  them  many  true  or  simple  synclinals  as  well  as  anticli- 
nals),  and  a  consequent  accumulation  of  sediments  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  Palaeozoic  time;  and  it  was  completed  finally 
in  great  breakings,  faultings,  and  foldings  or  plications  of  the 
strata  along  with  other  results  of  disturbance.  The  folds  are 
in  several  parallel  lines,  and  rise  in  succession  along  the  chain, 
one  and  another  dying  out  after  a  course  each  of  10  to  150 
miles ;  and  some  of  them,  if  the  position  of  the  parts  which 
remain  after  long  denudation  be  taken  as  evidence,  must  have 
had,  it  has  been  stated,  an  altitude  of  many  thousand  feet ; 
and  there  were  also  faultings  of  8000  to  10,000  feet,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Lesley,  of  20,000  feetf.  This  is  one  example  of  a  mono- 
genetic  range. 

The  Green  Mountains  are  another  example,  in  which  the  his- 
tory was  of  the  same  kind : — ^first,  a  slow  subsidence  or  geosyn- 
clinal,  carried  forward  in  this  case  during  the  Lower  Silurian  era 
or  the  larger  part  of  it,  and,  accompanying  it,  the  deposition  of 
sediments  to  a  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  subsidence ; 
finally,  as  a  result  of  the  subsidence  and  as  the  climax  in  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  producing  it,  an  epoch  of  plication,  crush- 
ing, &c.  between  the  sides  of  the  trough. 

In  the  Alleghany  range  the  effects  of  heat  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  solidification,  the  reddening  of  such  sandstones  and 
thaly  sandstones  as  contained  a  little  iron  in  some  form},  the 

*  From  the  Greek  yy  earth,  and  syncUnal,  it  being  a  bend  in  the  earth's 
emit. 

t  See  an  admirable  paper  on  these  mountains  by  Professors  W.  B.  and 
H.  D.  Rogers  in  the  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Geol.  and  Nat.  1840-42.  J.  P. 
Lesley  gives  other  facts  in  his  '  Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topography/  and 
in  many  memoirs  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.'  A  brief  account  is  contained  in  the  author*s  '  Manual  of  Geology-' 

X  Obdde  of  iron  produced  by  a  wet  process  at  a  temperature  even  as  low 
as  21^  F.  is  the  red  oxide,  Fe'  0%  or  at  least  has  a  red  powder.  (Am. 
Joum.  Sci.  2nd  ser.  vol.  zliv.  p.  292.) 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  308.  July  1873.  E 
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coking  of  the  mineral  coal^  and  probably^  on  the  western  out- 
skirts where  the  movements  were  small,  the  distillation  of 
mineral  oil,  through  the  heating  of  shales  or  limestones  contain- 
ing carbohydrogen  material,  and  its  condensation  in  cavities 
among  overlying  strata,  with  also  some  raetamorphiam  to  the 
eastward ;  while  in  the  making  of  the  Green  Mountains  there 
was  metamorphism  over  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  por- 
tions, and  imperfect  metamorphism  over  most  of  the  western 
side  to  almost  none  in  some  western  parts. 

Another  example  is  offered  by  the  Triassico- Jurassic  region 
of  the  Gouuecticut  valley.  The  process  included  the  same 
stages  in  kind  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  It  began  in  a  geosyn- 
clinal  of  probably  4000  feet,  this  much  being  registered  by  the 
thickness  of  the  deposits;  but  it  stopped  short  of  metamorphism, 
the  sandstones  being  only  reddened  and  partially  solidified — and 
short  of  plication  or  crushing ,  the  strata  being  only  tilted  in  a 
monodinal  manner  15°  to  26°;  it  ended  in  numerous  great 
longitudinal  fractures  as  a  final  catastrophe  from  the  subsidenocj 
out  of  which  issued  the  trap  (Dolerite)  that  now  makes  Mount 
Holyoke,  Mount  Tom^  and  many  other  ridges  along  a  range  of 
100  miles*. 

These  examples  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  a  large  class  of 
mountain-masses  or  ranges.  A  geosynchnal  accompanied  by 
sedimentary  depositions,  and  ending  in  a  catastrophe  of  plica- 
tions and  solidification,  are  the  essential  steps^  while  metamor- 
phism and  igneous  ejections  are  incidental  results.  The  process 
is  one  that  produces  final  stability  in  the  mass  and  its  annexa- 
tion generally  to  the  more  stable  part  of  the  continent,  though 
not  stable  against  future  oscillations  of  level  of  wider  range,  nor 
against  denudation. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  such  a  process*  of  formation  elevation 
by  direct  uplift  of  the  underlying  crust  has  no  necessary  place. 
The  attending  plications  may  make  elevations  on  a  vast  scale; 
and  so  also  may  the  shoves  upwai'd  along  the  lines  of  fracture ; 
and  crushing  may  sometimes  add  to  the  effect ;  but  elevation 
from  an  upward  movement  of  the  downward-bent  crust  is  only 
an  incidental  concomitant^  if  it  occurs  at  all. 

We  perceive  thus  where  the  truth  lies  in  Professor  LeConte's 
important  principle.  It  should  have  in  view  alone  monogenetic 
mountains,  and  these  only  at  the  time  qf  their  making.  It  will 
then  read  (plication  and  shovings  along  fractures  being  made 
more  prominent  than  crushing)  : — 

Plication,  shoving  along  fractures,  and  crushing  are  the  true 

•  This  historv  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  given  in  my  '  Manual  of 
Geology/  though  without  reeognizing  the  parallelism  in  stages  with  the 
history  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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•oarces  of  the  elevation  that  takes  place  during  the  making  of 
geosyndinal  monogenetic  moantains. 

And  the  statemont  of  Professor  Hall  may  be  made  right  if  we 
reoc^ise  the  same  distinction^  and  also  reverse  the  order  and 
causal  relation  of  the  two  events^  accumulation  and  subsidence ; 
and  so  make  it  read : — 

Regions  of  monogenetic  mountains  were^  previously  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  making  of  the  mountains,  areas  each  of  a  slowly 
progressing  geosynclinal,  and  consequently  of  thick  accumula- 
tions of  sediments. 

The  prominence  and  importance  in  orography  of  the  moun- 
tain individualities  described  above  as  originating  through  a 
.  geosynelinal  make  it  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  distinc- 
tive name ;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  call  a  mountain-range  of 
this  kind  a  sgncSnorium,  from  synclinal  and  the  Greek  8po^, 
mountain. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  distinction  in  orographic 
geology^  that  of  a  second  kind  of  monogenetic  mountain.  The 
9ynelinoria  were  made  through  a  progressing  geosynelinal.  Those 
of  the  second  kii)d,  here  referred  to,  were  produced  by  aprogress^ 
ing  geanticUnal.  They  are  simply  the  upward  beudings  in  the 
oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  geantidinal  waves,  and 
hardly  require  a  special  name*  Yet,  if  one  is  desired,  the  term 
anticlinorium,  the  correlate  of  syncUnorium,  would  be  appro- 
priate. Many  of  them  have  disappeared  in  die  course  of  the 
oscillations ;  and  yet  some  may  have  been  for  a  time,  perhaps 
millions  of  years,  respectable  mountains.  The  ''  Cincinnati 
uplift,^'  extending  southwestward  from  southern  Ohio  (about 
Cincinnati)  into  Tennessee,  and  referred  by  Newberry  and 
others  to  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  was  made  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly,  with  the  Green  Mountains ;  but  while  the  latter 
range  is  a  sjrndinorium,  the  former  is  a  geantidinal  or  an  anti- 
clinorium,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  (probably  few)  permanent 
monogenetic  elevations  of  this  kind  over  the  earth^s  sur&ce. 
There  may  possibly  have  been  crumpling  or  crushing  in  the 
deep-seated  rocks  below,  which  determined  its  permanence.  As 
far  as  the  Palseozoic  rocks  constituting  it  go,  it  is  a  single  syn- 
clinal ;  but  it  is  really  a  synclinal  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  hence 
wholly  distinct  from  ordinary  synclinals,  or  those  subordinate 
among  the  phcations  in  asynclinorium,  like  the  synclinals  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

The  geosynelinal  ranges  or  synelinoria  have  experienced  in 
almost  dl  cases  since  their  completion  true  elevation  through 
great  geantidinal  movements,  but  movements  that  embraced  a 
wider  range  of  crust  than  that  concerned  in  the  preceding  geo- 
syndinal  movements,  indeed  a  range  of  crust  that  comes  strictly 
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under  the  designation  of  a  polygenetic  mass.  Thus  the  Con- 
necticut-valley sandstone  beds^  which  must  have  been  but  little 
raised  by  the  slight  upturniDg  they  underwent  at  the  epoch  of 
their  disturbance  (since  there  was  then  neither  plication  nor 
crushing)^  are  now  700  feet  higher  above  the  sea-level  in  Mas- 
sachusetts than  near  New  Haven^  Connecticut;  and  this  ia 
owing^  not  to  denudation^  but  to  a  subsequent  elevation  in  which 
much  of  New  England  participated — a  true  geanticliual  uplift. 
So  it  has  been  the  world  over.  The  great  uplift  of  the  Bocky- 
Mountain  region  of  more  than  8000  feet^  which  began  after  the 
Cretaceous,  had  nothing  to  do,  as  I  have  said,  with  crushing  or 
plication,  although  there  was  disturbance  of  the  beds  in  certain 
local  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  areas;  it  appears  to  have  been  a. 
true  geanticliual  elevation  of  the  Rocky-Mountain  mass,  itself 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  combination  of  synclinoria. 

Geosynclinals  and  geanticlinals  of  low  angle,  like  those  of  the 
present  day,  graduate  insensibly  into  horizontal  surfaces.  The 
later  oscillations  in  the  world's  history  have  taken  in  a  vastly 
wider  range  of  crust  than  those  of  early  time.  We  cannot  point 
to  any  geosynclinal  in  progress  that  is  probably  on  the  way  to 
become  the  site  of  a  new  synclinorium.  This  comes  from  the 
fact  already  stated,  that  the  completion  of  a  synclinorium  has 
generally  consisted  in  the  solidification  as  well  as  plication  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  mountain-region  to  the 
more  stable  portion  of  the  earth's  crust ;  and  the  further  fact 
that  this  process  has  been  often  repeated  in  past  time^  until  the 
crust  has  been  so  stiffened  above,  as  well  as  below,  that  only 
feeble  flexures  of  vast  span  are  possible,  even  if  the  lateral  pres- 
sure from  contraction  had  not  also  declined  in  force. 

4.  How  was  the  lateral  thrust  from  the  direction  of  the  ocean  made 
to  differ  in. Us  action  or  results  from  that  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection ? 

.  The  fact  of  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  lateral  thrust  from 
the  opposite  directions,  the  oceanic  and  continental,  is  beyond 
question.     The  evidence  may  here  be  repeated. 

The  greatest  of  elevations,  as  well  as  subsidences,  and  also  of 
plications  and  igneous  eruptions,  have  taken  place  on  the  conti- 
nental borders  or  in  their  vicinity ;  they  thus  show  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  along  such  regions.  Again,  the  border 
mountains  in  North  America  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  ad- 
joining oceans,  and  thereby  at  right  angles,  instead  of  parallel, 
to  one  another.  Again,  the  folds  in  the  Appalachians  are  pot 
symmetrical  folds,  but,  instead,  have  one  slope  much  steeper 
than  the  other,  proving  inequality  in  the  action  of  lateral  pres- 
sure from  the  continental  and  oceanic  directions.     Further,  the 
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larger  ranges  of  uplifts  and  effects  of  heat  occur  on  the  oeeanie 
slope  of  the  principal  border  mouutaiu-chain  instead  of  the  con- 
tinental slope,  favoaring  the  view  that  this  lateral  thrust  was 
more  effective  in  the  direction  from  the  ocean  against  the  con- 
tinents than  in  the  opposite.  Finally^  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
disturbances  or  effects  of  lateral  thrust  have  been  very  much  the 
greatest  on  the  border  of  the  largest  oceans. 

But  has  this  greater  effectiveness  of  lateral  thrust  from  the 
direction  of  the  ocean  been  due  to  a  proportionally  greater  con- 
traction and  subsidence  of  the  oceanic  crust  than  the  continental  f 
— the  sinking  causing  the  oceanic  arch  to  press  against  the  sides 
of  the  basin.  I  formerly  made  this  the  chief  means  of  moun- 
tain-lifting ;  and  now,  while  not  giving  it  so  great  prominence, 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  cause.  It  is  certain  that  the  depressing 
of  the  ocean's  bed,  like  the  raising  of  the  continental  areas,  has 
been  in  progress  through  the  ages.  The  great  principal  rise  of 
the  continent  and  continental  mountains  took  place  after  the 
Cretaceous  period  or  during  the  Tertiary,  and  some  of  it  even 
in  the  Quaternary ;  and  this  is  almost  positive  demonstration 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans  were  tending  downward  contem- 
poraneously. It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  contraction 
that  it  should  have  been  all  accomplished  in  these  basins  at  the 
beginning  of  their  existence— a  point  I  shall  further  illustrate 
when  discussing  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.  Moreover 
the  mobile  waters  that  occupy  the  oceanic  depressions  would 
have  given  important  aid  in  the  cooling  of  the  underlying  crust. 
It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  the 
Appalachians  in  North  America  and  the  opposite  (African)  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  4000  miles,  and  that  between  the  axis  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  opposite  (Australian)  coast  of  the 
Pacific  is  over  7000  miles ;  while  between  the  axis  of  the  Appa- 
lachians in  Virginia  and  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
same  latitude  the  distance  is  hardly  1500  miles.  Hence  the 
contraction  was  absolutely  greatest  over  the  oceanic  areas  inde- 
pendently of  any  result  from  special  causes ;  and  if  the  generated 
pressure  was  not  expended  in  uplifts  over  the  oceanic  areas 
themselves,  it  would  be  in  uplifts  on  its  borders. 

In  addition  to  the  above  advantage  which  the  oceanic  areas 
have  had  in  the  making  of  border  oscillations,  the  lower  position 
of  the  oceanic  crusty  and  the  abruptness  with  which  the  sides 
fall  off,  give  it  an  opportunity  to  push  beneath  the  sides  of  the 
continents;  and  this  would  determine  the  production  of  such 
mountains  and  just  such  other  effects  of  pressure  on  the  coDti- 
nental  borders  as  actually  exist,  even  if  contraction  were  equable 
over  the  globe — ^that  is,  were  alike  in  rate  over  the  oceanic  and 
continental  areas.     It  puts  the  oscillations  over  the  continents 
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inevitably  under  the  direction  of  the  adjoining  oceanic  crust. 
The  angle  of  slope  of  the  deep-water  sides  of  the  oceanic  basin  is 
generally  above  five  degrees*. 

This  conclusion  is  further  sustained  by  the  known  univer- 
sality of  oscillations  over  the  oceanic  basin.  The  central  Pacific 
area  of  coral  islands  ('^registers  of  subsidence'')  stretches  from 
the  eastern  Paumotus  to  the  western  Carolines,  90  degrees  ia 
longitude,  and  it  indicates  that  the  comparatively  recent  coral- 
island  subsidence  involved  a  region  stretching  over  more  than 
one  fourth  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  fict  teaches 
that  the  movements  of  the  globe^  which  have  been  in  pr<^j<»8 
through  all  time  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible  energy  generated 
by  contraction,  have  been  world-wide,  and  so  world-developing, 
even  down  to  the  last  era  of  geological  history. 

The  above  considerations  sustain  me  in  the  opinion  expressed 
in  1856  (Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  2nd  ser.  vol.  xxii.  p.  335),  that  the 
relation  in  size  between  the  mountains  and  the  bordering  oceans 
is  not  merely  "  formal/'  as  pronounced  by  my  friend  Professor 
LeConte,  but  has  a  dynamical  significance. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  here  presented,  I  believe  there 
is  no  occasion  to  reject  the  fourth  proposition^  4  (a)  on  page  42, 
but  only  to  modify  it  as  follows  :^- 

4.  (a)  Owing  to  the  general  contraction  of  the  globe,  the  greater 
size  of  the  oceanic  than  the  continental  areas,  and  the  greater 
subsidence  from  continued  contraction  over  the  former  than  over 
the  latter,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  oceanic  crust  had  the 
advantage  of  leverage^  or,  more  strictly,  of  obliquely  upward 
thrust  against  the  borders  of  the  continents  because  of  its  lower 
position,  therefore  along  these  borders,  within  300  to  1000  miles 
of  the  coast,  &c. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  The  angle  of  slope  on  the  lides  of  the  oceanic  basin  hu  not  vet  been 
properly  investigated.  The  margin  of  the  basin  on  the  Atlantic  border  is 
now  in  about  100  fathoms  water  (600  feet).  According  to  soundings  by 
the  Coast  Siwey,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  Lidenkohl  of  the  Ckiast- 
Sunrey  Office,  through  J.  £.  Hilgard,  fisq^  Aasistant-in-Charge,  the  slope 
between  100  and  200  fathoms  off  Cape  Hatteras  is  2°  31',  off  New  York 
entrance  2°  02',  off  George's  Shoal  1°  35'.  But  for  the  region  beyond  200 
fathoms  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for  any  certain  conclusion,  llr.  Liden- 
kohl observes : — "  If  the  soundings  by  Lieutenant  Murray  off  Cape  Look-ont 
ean  be  trusted,  the  slope  between  the  100-  and  2000-fiithom  line  must  be 
over  7  degrees.  Berryman's  soundings  off  St.  Georae's  Bank  indicate  a 
slope  of  about  3^  degrees.  From  this  it  mav  be  in^rred  that  the  slope 
rather  increases  than  decreases  beyond  the  200-fathom  line." 
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V.  On  Thermodiffasion  of  Gases. 
ByW.  Feddersen^  of  Leipzig. 

THEORETICAL  considerations  have  opportunely  been  ap- 
plied by  Carl  Neumann  f  to  the  proposition  that  if  a 
limited  portion  of  a  gas  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  unlimited  length 
(or  one  that  returns  into  itself)  be  di£Ferept  in  density  from  the 
rest  of  the  gas,  an  artificially  produced  difference  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  two  ends  of  this  portion  must  occasion  a  continuous 
motion  throughout  the  endless  cylinder  of  gas  in  a  determined 
direction — and^  indeed,  from  the  cooler  to  the  warmer  end 
through  the  limited  portion  in  question,  if  the  gas  in  this  be  in 
the  state  of  condensation. 

By  experiment  I  have  answered,  in  a  simple  manner,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  theory.  Already  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  (1872)  I  found  that  experiment  confirmed  that  theory,  in 
that  without  exception  the  expected  direction  of  the  motion 
eould  be  recognized.  My  experiments,  however,  did  not  per- 
mit the  deduction  of  definite  laws — ^partly  because  they  were  in 
reality  only  qualitative,  in  order  to  prove  the  fact  generally,  and 
partly  on  account,  as  it  appears,  of  manifold  disturbing  influ- 
ences which  were  not  further  ascertained.  I  therefore  thought 
I  must  defer  their  publication  until  I  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  furnishing  more  exact  data«  Meanwhile  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  M.  Louis  Dufour  j:  has  in- 
duced me  already,  although  I  have  only  a  few,  properly  speak- 
ing, qualitative  results,  to  publish  what  I  have  hitherto  disco- 
vered, because  my  observations  are  the  converse  of  Dufour's  and 
in  harmony  with  them. 

My  experiments  were  performed  in  this  manner : — A  substance 
in  the  form  of  powder  was  stuffed  tight  into  a  glass  tube  so  as 
to  form  therein  an  immovable  plug.  This  tube  was  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position ;  and  the  two  ends  which  projected  on  each 
side  of  the  plug  were  each  connected  air-tight,  by  means  of 
caoutchouc,  with  another  horizontal  glass  tube,  which  was 
stopped  by  a  drop  of  liquid  at  any  place  in  its  interior.  In  this 
manner,  every  displacement  of  the  air  cylinder  contained  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  tubes  must  displace  the  two  drops  of 
liquid  at  its  extremities  in  the  same  direction.  One  end  of  the 
plug  was  now  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of  heat,  the  other 
being  left  cold  or  artificially  cooled.     Then,  without  exception, 

*  Translated  .firom  a  separate  impression,  communicated  by  the  Author, 
from  Ponendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  cxlviii.  pp.  302-311. 

t  Benchte  der  Konigl,  Sdchsischen  UeseUsckaft  der  iVissenschqften, 
Feb.  16,  1872. 

t  Archives  de  Genh>e,  Sept.  1872,  pp.  10,  11. 
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there  appeared  a  bIow  displacement  of  the  air  column  in  a  di- 
rection through  the  plug,  from  the  cold  to  the  heated  end, 
sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  stronger  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 

Spongy  platinum  was  the  first  substance  with  which  I  experi- 
mented, in  the  expectation  that,  in  consequence  of  its  great  ab- 
sorptive capacity,  especially  for  oxygen,  with  it  rather  than  any 
other  substance  an  action  would  be  perceptible.  Into  a  tube  oif 
about  3^  millims.  diameter,  a  length  of  about  60  millims.  of 
sponey  platinum  was  pressed,  which  had  been  heated  to  redness 
two  days  previously.  When  I  inserted  a  drop  of  mercury  in  the 
accessory  tube,  applied  preliminarily  to  the  heated  side  only, 
there  was  indeed  a  displacement  backwards  of  the  drop,  but  to 
a  considerable  degree  with  strong  heating  only.  In  presence 
of  the  minuteness  of  the  pressure- force  set  free,  the  drop  of 
mercury  was  evidently  too  heavy.  I  substituted  for  it  sulphuric 
hydrate ;  and  immediately,  with  the  difference  of  temperatures 
10°  (that  of  the  room)  and  100°,  the  expected  movement  began 
in  a  striking  manner.  As  an  example,  out  of  various  experi- 
ments I  will  only  mention  that,  in  the  eight  hours  period  of 
observation,  the  drop  once  moved  195  millims.  away  from  the 
heated  end.  Within  this  entire  interval,  however,  the  speed  of 
the  motion  varied.  In  another  instance,  the  platinum  being 
fresh  from  incandescence,  a  brisker  movement  took  place. 
Nevertheless  the  displacement  of  the  drop  was  always  slow;  so 
that  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  (of  course  not 
heated)  may  have  exerted  a  sensible  influence. 

I  therefore  took  a  shorter  tube  about  12^  millims.  in  diameter, 
inserted  therein  a  plug  of  recently  incandescent  spongy  plati- 
num of  81  millims.  length,  and  placed  at  each  end  a  long  tube 
of  glass  S^  millims.  in  diameter,  stopped  by  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid.  One  end  of  the  plug  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  200^*,  while  the  other  end  was  left  to  cool  freely  down 
to  the  temperature  (8°)  of  the  unwarmed  room.  On  account  of 
the  great  heat-conducting  capacity  of  the  platinum,  this  end  was 
also  not  inconsiderably  heated.  The  following  were  the  ascer- 
tained displacements  in  the  accessory  tubes,  all  in  the  direction 
from  the  cool,  through  the  plug,  to  the  hotter  side : — 

*  Compare  what  i«  laid  further  on,  under  "Gypntm.'* 
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Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Obseryed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h    m       h  m 
18    0  to  18  10 
18  10  „  18  15 
11  15  ,,  18  85 
I?  86  „  18  80 
18  80  ,,  18  35 

millims. 

885 

94 

tube  wanting 

105 

110 

millims. 
885 

188 

"iio 

880 

milUros. 

95 

841 

95 

tube  wanting 

millims. 
190 
841 
190 

Accessory  tubes  removed^  and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  replaced. 


8    Oto    8    5 

78 

146* 

49 

98 

8    5  „    880 

805 

137 

153 

108 

8  80  ,,    8  80 

151 

151 

118 

118 

8  30,,    8  85 

7« 

158 

58 

116 

After  the  last  observation  the  bent  end  of  the  tube  on  the  cold 
aide  was  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  displacements  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  acid  had  risen  about  6  millims.  in  the  tube,  in 
which  position  it  remained  until,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  I  dismounted  the  apparatus.  The  capillary  rising  of  the 
acid  in  the  tube  did  not  amount  to  one  millimetre ;  so  that  the 
difference  of  pressure  produced  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug  corresponded  to  a  column  of  sul- 
phuric hydrate  of  at  least  5  millims*  height. 

Spongy  palladium. — In  most  of  my  experiments  with  this  1 
introduced  it  into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen;  but  the  results  ob- 
tained were  the  least  regular  of  any.  I  had  contrived  a  special 
arrangement  of  straight  and  T-tubes  to  bring  oxygen  into  the 
plug-tube  as  well  as  into  the,  accessory  pieces.  In  the  experi- 
ments a  movement  always  showed  itself  in  the  expected  direc- 
tion, but  with  extraordinary  variability.  The  singular  irregu- 
larities appeared  to  be  provoked  chiefly  by  the  variability  of  the 
absorption  by  the  palladium  with  oscillations  of  temperature; 
but  probably  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  always  formed  when 
the  atmospheric  air  was  expelled  from  the  tube  by  oxygen,  was 
a  further  cause  of  the  irregularities.  Nevertheless  the  direction 
of  the  phenomenon  was  by  all  this  not  reversed. 

As  an  example  of  the  movement  the  following  numbers  of  one 
observation  may  serve :  the  tubes  had  from  8^  to  4  millims. 
internal  diameter,  and  on  both  sides  were  stopped  by  a  drop  of  oil. 

Hot  side. 


Time. 

Cold  *id« 

h    m        h    m 

miUiiDS. 

9     5  to  9  25 

130 

9  25  „  9  85 

155 

9  45  „  9  50 

45 

190 
Aperture  touching  oil  sur- 
face raises  slight  bubbles. 
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In  this  example,  therefore,  between  9**  25"^  and  9**  85"*  the 
oil  drop  on  the  hot  aide  removed  190  milUms.  from  the  heated 
part ;  while  that  on  the  cold  side  mo?ed  155  millims.  nearer 
to  the  cold  end  of  the  palladium. 

Gypsum. — In  a  tube  of  12^  millims.  internal  diameter  was  a 
plug  of  gypsum  70  millims.  in  length,  which,  after  its  pouring- 
in,  had  remained  some  time  and  become  air-dry.  The  glass 
tube  was  encased  in  sheet  copper  over  one  end  of  the  plug ;  and 
by  a  feebly  burning  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath,  that  part  was 
heated  to  about  200°*,  while  it  was  protected  from  draughts  as 
much  as  possible  by  pasteboard  walls.  The  other  end  of  the 
plug  was  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  (8°),  and  m«ii- 
fested,  when  touched,  a  very  slight  warming.  On  stopping  the 
accessory  tubes,  3^  millims.  in  diameter,  with  mercury,  no 
movement  made  its  appearance  even  after  fifteen  hours.  When 
afterwards  sulphuric  hydrate  was  taken  for  the  liquid  stop,  I  ob- 
tained the  following  displacements  in  the  direction  from  the  cold 
to  the  hot  side : — 


Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Observed. 

Calcnlatedfor 
10  minutes. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h  m         h    ID 
Itf  15  to  10  45 

10  45  ,»  11  30 

11  30  ,,  12  15 

12  15  ,,    1  15 
1  30  ,,    2    0 

mUlims. 
tabe  wanting. 

"62" 
52 

20 

millims. 

ii-6 

8-7 
«7 

milUms. 
GO 
87 
45 
32 
23 

millims. 
20-0 
19-3 
lOH) 

5-8 

7-7 

The  aqueous  vapour  developed  irom  the  gypsum,  at  first  in 
large  quantity,  and  at  last  only  sparingly,  did  not  disturb  the 
direction  of  uie  phenomenon. 

Charcoal, — Instead  of  gypsum  the  tube  had,  under  otherwise 
like  conditions,  a  plug,  90  millims.  in  length,  of  coarsely  pow- 
dered and  recently  heated  fir  charcoal.  After  the  setting-up 
the  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  did  not  at  first  move  at  all  on  the 
heated  side,  while  on  the  cold  side  it  moved  briskly  toward  the 
charcoal. 

*  The  temperature  was  measured,  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  rested 
on  the  copper  sheath ;  above,  it  was  somewhat  protected  from  radiation  by 
a  loose-lying  piece  of  pasteboard.  As  is  seen,  the  determination  is  very 
closely  approximative.  The  temperature,  however,  was  preserved  pretty 
constant. 
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Timo. 

Cold  aide. 

Hot  tide. 

ObMirred. 

10  minutes. 

Obaenred. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h  m       h   m 
P.M.  2  50  to  3  40 

3  40  ,,   4  20 

4  25%,   4  45 

5  0  ,,  5  30 

5  30  „   6  10 

6  30  „   7    0 

7  0  „   7  15 

mUlinis. 
250 
tube  wanting. 
200 
200 
130 
220 
73 

miliims. 
50 

m 

677 
325 
73-3 

487 

milliing. 
20 
125 
85 
30 
50 
60 
23 

millims. 
4-0 
31-2 
32-5 
lOH) 
12-5 
20O 
15-3 

Daring  the  night  the  lamp  went  out^  and  eooling  took  place. 


a.M.  6  50  to  7  50 

285 

47-5 

tube  wmting.l 

8    0  „   9    9 

265 

44*2 

immovable. 

9    0  „  12    0 

tube  wanting. 

, 

415                   23-1 

.     12    0  „    1    0 

225 

37-5 

10                     17* 

1    0„    130 

40 

13-3 

immovable. 

We  see  here  that  in  every  instance  the  motiou  observed  in  the 
drop  followed  the  direction  through  the  plug  from  the  cold  to 
the  hot  end.  From  the  fact  that  the  drop  on  the  cold  side 
always  moved  quicker  than  that  on  the  hot  side^  it  must  be 
concluded  that^  besides  the  phenomenon  of  gas-<]Usplacement^ 
there  was  also  a  special  absorption  with  the  charcoal,  greater 
than  that  which  appeared  in  like  manner  to  take  place  with  the 
spongy  platinum. 

Silicic  acid. — The  arrangement  of  the  experiment  was  the 
same  as  with  the  two  last-named  substances.  The  length  of  the 
plug  (of  silicic  add  in  powder  fresh  from  incandescence)  in 
the  tube  of  12^  millims.  diameter  amounted  to  110  millims. 
After  the  action  of  the  diffSerence  of  the  temperatures  (about 
200^  and  8^  had  lasted  continuously  some  3^  hours,  the  follow- 
ing observations  were  made : — 


Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h    m      h   m 
P.M.  5  10  to  6    0 
8  10  ,,  6  30 
8  30  „  7  10 
7  10  „  7  30 
7  30„8    0 

millims. 
65 
90 
125 
56 
64 

millims. 
13<0 
45-0 
31-3 
28-0 
21-3 

millims. 
80 
75 
140 
59 
75 

millims. 
12H> 
37-5 
35-0 
29-5 
25^ 

*  From  12  o'clock  the  end  of  the  tube  on  the  hot  side  was  doaed  by  a 
drop;  the  difference  of  preasmre  produced  by  the  process  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction  at  that  place. 
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The  accessory  tubes  were  taken  away  at  nigbt;  yet  the 
difference  of  temperatures  was  maintained. 


Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

Observed.  . 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h  m     h  m 

A.1C  6  40  to  7  10 

7  10  „  7  40 

7  40  „  8  10 

8  10  „  8  40 

8  40  ,,  9  10 

9  10  ,,  9  40 

millims. 

103 

75 

74 

50 

tube  wanting. 

millims. 
34-3 
250 
24-7 
16-7 

mUUms. 
116 
80 
82 
59 
83 
76 

millims. 
38-7 
26-7 
273 
197 
27-7 
253 

Of  absorption^  such  as  took  place  with  charcoal  and  spongy 
platinum,  there  is  here  no  trace  perceptible. 

Calcined  mognesia. — ^The  experiment  was  made  with  freshly 
heated  magnesia  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  last-mentioned 
substances.  It,  the  tube  of  about  12^  millims.  diameter  the 
length  of  Vie  plug  was  at  first  100  millims. 


Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minntes. 

Observed. 

CalcuUted  for 
10  minutes. 

h   m      h   m 
5  30  to  5  40 
5  40  „  5  50 

5  50  „  6    0 

6  0  „  6  15 
6  15  ,,  6  30 
6  30  „  6  35 
6  35  ,,  6  50 
6  50  „  7    0 

minima. 
145 
140 
132 
214 
tube  wanting. 

»«       >f 

205 

142 

millims. 
145 
140 
132 
143 

137 
142 

millims. 
tube  wanting. 

n        n 

95 
135 
134 

43 

154 

tube  wanting. 

millims. 

95 
90 
89 
86 
103 

For  the  following  experiments  a  part  of  the  magnesia  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  tube,  in  consequence  of  which  the  length  of  the 
plug  was  reduced  to  40  millims. 


Time. 

Cold  side. 

Hot  side. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

Observed. 

Calculated  for 
10  minutes. 

h   m      h  m 
7  30  to  7  35 
7  35  „  7  40 

miUims. 
142 
140 

millims. 
284 
280 

millims. 
114 
106 

millims. 
228» 
212 

*  In  support  of  the  quantity  of  gas  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the 
cross  section  of  the  plug  in  the  unit  of  time,  let  it  be  remarked  that  a  cylin- 
der of  about  13  millims.  leneth  in  the  acceaaoiy  tubes  represents  a  volume 
equal  to  that  of  a  cylinder  of  1  millim.  length  in  the  diaphragm-tube. 
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After  this,  the  bent  end  of  the  tube  on  the  cold  side  was  im- 
mersed in  sulphuric  hydrate.  The  sulphuric  acid  rose  quickly 
to  53  millims.  height,  while  the  drop  received  a  displacement 
corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the  closed  spaces.  The  po- 
sition remained  unchanged  during  the  first  hour ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  the  second  hour  the  acid  had  risen  to  62  millims.,  and  after 
another  1^  hour  to  about  80  millims.,  where  the  bend  of  the 
tube  commenced ;  and  so  any  further  diminution  of  pressure  in 
the  tube  could  not  be  observed.  Sustained  blowing  with  the 
mouth  into  the  open  end  on  the  warm  side  very  soon  reduced 
(as  was  to  be  expected)  the  column  to  zero. 

The  numbers  observed  with  magnesia,  again,  point  to  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  gas  by  the  substance  in  the  form  of  powder. 


From  the  preceding  experiments  with  the  most  heterogeneous 
Bubstances  it  appears  to  follow  that  it  is  a  universal  property  of 
porous  bodies,  when  in  the  form  of  diaphragms,  to  draw  gases 
through  them  in  the  direction  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  side. 
We  have  thus  a  phenomenon  of  diffusion  which,  contrary  to 
ordinary  diffusion,  occurs  even  when  the  same  gas  under  the 
same  pressure  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm.  This 
is  a  singular,  hitherto  unknown  phenomenon ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore justified  in  giving  it  the  name  of 

Thermodiffusion, 

Whether  this  kind  of  diffusion  depends  also  on  the  stature  of 
the  gas,  so  that  with  mixed  gases  a  selective  diffusion  might  take 
place  (that  is,  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  gases),  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover ;  it  appears  at  all  events  probable  when 
Dufour's  experiments  are  taken  into  consideration.  Further,  it 
may  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  vi^w,  that  I  often  observed 
a  progressive  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  motion  in  the  en- 
closed space,  starting  from  the  attachment  of  the  tubes,  such  as 
must  necessarily  occur  if,  on  the  cooler  side,  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  atmospheric  air  diffuses  through  to  the  warmer  end 
more  quickly  than  the  other ;  for  the  closed  space  on  the  former 
side  would  be  sooner  exhausted  of  the  more  easily  diffusing  gas 
than  of  the  other. 

Dufour,  /.  c,  states  that  when  gases  are  caused  to  diffuse,  there 
is  a  rise  of  temperature  on  the  side  where  the  more  quickly  dif- 
fusing gas  enters  the  porous  diaphragm,  dJxi^L  fall  of  temperature 
on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  in  his  experiments  diffusion  pro- 
duces a  change  of  temperature ;  in  mine  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture causes  diffusion,  and  the  latter  in  a  direction  such  that  the 
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artificially  produced  difference  of  temperatureSi  if  we  apply  the 
laws  discovered  by  Dufour^  is  dimiaished  by  the  process  of  dif* 
fusion  itself.  Accordingly  we  find  between  thermodiffiision  and 
Dufour's  discovery  a  reciprocity  analogous  to  that  between  heat 
and  electricity  in  the  ordinary  thermo-current  and  Peltier's  phe- 
nomenon. 

If  the  forces  set  free  by  thermodiffusion  appear  mostly  to  be 
trifling,  yet  it  cannot  be  forthwith  maintained  that  this  pheno- 
menon plays  only  a  quite  subordinate  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature;  for  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence  may  at  least  be 
widely  spread. 

Daros,  26th  December,  1872. 


YI.  Determination  ofDegreee  of  Heat  in  Absolute  Measure. 
By  L.  LoRSNZj  of  Copenhagen^ 

ONE  of  the  most  important  means  of  modem  times^  forela^^ 
cidating  the  connexion  between  various  forces  indepen- 
dently of  all  physical  hypotheses,  is  the  determination  of  the 
magnitudes  dependent  on  these  forces  by  the  same  absolute 
units.  While  the  system  of  absolute  measures  has  been  earned 
out  in  the  sciences  of  magnetism  and  of  electricity,  the  degree 
of  heat  has  only  been  determined  arbitrarily;  and  thus,  so  to 
speak,  the  thread  has  been  broken  which  connects  heat  with  the 
other  physical  forces.  The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is 
to  establish  a  definition  of  the  absolute  degree  of  heat  in  a  purely 
empirical  manner,  and  by  introducing  it  into  science  to  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  relation  in  which  heat  and  electricity  stand  to 
each  other. 

The  absolute  units  introduced  by  Grauss  and  Weber,  which  we 
shall  use  in  the  sequel^  are  the  millimetre  as  unit  of  length,  the 
second  as  unit  of  time,  and  the  milligramme  as  unit  of  mass.  By 
means  of  these  units  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  cwrrent-intensity 
is  defined  as  being  the  intensity  of  that  current  which,  travers- 
ing the  unit  of  surface,  acts  upon  a  magnetic  pole  as  an  infi- 
nitely small  magnet  whose  moment  is  unity.  Weber  has  further 
defined  the  unit  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  as  being  that  quan- 
tity of  positive  electricity  which  in  the  unit  of  time  moves,  in 
the  direction  of  positive  electricity,  in  a  current  whose  intensity 
is  unity,  it  being  presumed  that  the  same  quantity  of  negative 
electricity  is  simultaneously  transferred  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  what  follows  we  shall,  in  common  with  many  other  authors, 
define  the  unit  of  electricity  as  being  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  which,  moving  in  opposite 
directions  through  a  circuit,  produce  the  unit  intensity  of  current. 
*  Translated  from  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  No.  11,  1872. 
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The  absolute  unit  of  heat  is  defined  as  being  the  quantity  of 
heat  equivalent  to  the  absolute  unit  of  work.  If,  now,  the  degree 
qfheat  be  defined  as  the  increase  of  temperature  which  produces 
an  absolute  unit  of  heat  in  being  imparted  to  the  unit  of  mass 
of  water,  the  degree  of  heat  is  arbitrarily  determined,  since  it 
depends  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  substance  chosen,  namely 
water.  If  instead  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  we  select  a  cer- 
tain number  of  atoms  of  an  element^  then,  in  accordance  with 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  the  heating  which  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  produces  in  these  atoms  is  independent  of  the  nature  oi 
the  substance,  and  it  only  remains  to  settle  more  precisely  the 
number  of  atoms  to  be  chosen. 

The  law  in  question  does  not  hold  quite  accurately  with  re* 
ference  to  the  solid  elements ;  yet  the  deviations  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  heat  is  not  only  used  for  heating,  but  also  for 

Eerforming  internal  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  certainly 
olds  for  idl  those  gases  in  reference  to  which  it  can  be  assumed 
that  none  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  internal  work.  The  loss 
of  heat  in  external  work  can  be  avoided  by  heating  the  air  under 
constant  volume. 

According  to  Regnault,  we  have  for  constant  pressure  the  spe- 
cific heata 

Nitrogen.  Oxygen.         Hydrogen. 

0-24380 .      0-21751        840900 

Hence,  to  heat  under  constant  pressure  14  mgrms.  nitrogen, 
16  mgrms.  oxygen,  1  mgrni.  hydrogen,  there  are  required 

8-41820        8-48016        8-40900 

relative  units  of  heat  (1  mgrm.  water  through  1^  C).  These 
three  numbers,  of  which  especially  the  first  and  last  are  very 
near  each  other,  show,  in  accordance  with  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  same 
volume  at  the  same  pressure,  and  therefore  also,  as  we  assume, 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  gases  in  question,  through  one 
degree. 

Under  constant  volume  the  specific  heat  of  these  gases  is  in  the 
ratio  1-40  : 1  less  (1*41  on  the  old,  and  18945  firom  Regnault's 
determinations  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air);  if  of  the  above 
three  numbers  we  take  the  mean  value  of  the  two  which  most 
closely  agree  with  each  other  (for  nitrogen  and  hydrogen) — ^that  is, 

8-4111, 

we  obtain  2*486  thermal  units  (1  mgrm.  of  water  through  1^  C.) 
as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for  heating  under  constant 
volume  as  many  atoms  of  a  permanent  gas  as  are  contained  in 
1  mgrm.  of  hydrogen. 
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The  relative  unit  of  heat  used  here  may  be  readily  expressed 
in  absolute  units  of  work ;  defined  in  this  measure  we  will  ex* 
press  it  by  A.  The  unit  of  heat  is  equivalent  to  a  work  of  483 
milligrammetres ;  and  as  the  weight  of  a  milligramme  is  9806 
absolute  units  (that  is,  the  acceleration  of  gravity  expressed  in 
millimetres),  we  have 

A =425  X 10^  absolute  units. 

But  to  heat  1  mgrm.  hydrogen  at  constant  volume  through 

2-436A=1035  x  10^  absolute  unite  are  necessary. 

Just  as  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  various  elements  through  one  degree, 
so,  according  to  Faraday^s  electrolytical  law,  equal  quantities  of 
electricity  are  required  to  separate  equivalent  quantities  from  an 
electrolyte.  But  as  equivalent  quantities  da  not  always  corre* 
spond  to  the  same  number  of  atoms,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a 
definite  type  for  electrolysis. 

As  such  a  type  I  pre^r  the  electrolysis  of  bodies  constructed 
on  the  formula  RCl  (Br,  S) — partly  because  an  equal  number  of 
atoms  of  the  element  are  separated  at  each  electrode,  and  partly 
because  we  have  here  the  greatest  number  of  atoms  which  can 
be  separated  from  an  electrolyte  by  the  same  quantity  of  electri* 
city.  All  deviations  from  the  type  taken  must  then  be  regarded 
as  arising  from  secondary  actions  of  the  chemical  forces.  Thus, 
while  we  regard  the  electrolysis  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as 
normal,  the  decomposition  of  water  must  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
viation, which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  assuming  that  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  unite  to  form  a  double  atom. 

In  the  unit  of  time  an  electrical  current  of  unit  intensity 
liberates  in  a  voltameter  ^^  mgrm.  hydrogen*.  The  same  cur- 
rent will  liberate  from  strong  hydrochloric  acid  the  same  weight 
of  hydrogen  and  as  many  atoms  of  chlorine — that  is,  will  separate 
at  both  electrodes  as  many  atoms  as  are  contained  in  ^^  mgrm. 
hydrogen.  To  raise  the  same  number  of  atoms  through  1^  C. 
under  constant  volume,  we  require,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  said  above, 

2*436 

^~  A=0005075A=r216 x  \(fi  absolute  units. 

We  may  now  define  a  degree  of  heat  in  absolute  measure  as 
that  increase  of  temperature  which  the  unit  of  work  produces,  in 
being  completely  and  exclusively  changed  into  heat,  in  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  element  which  the  unit  of  electricity  libe- 
rates from  an  electrolyte  under  normal  circumstances. 

*  Conf.  Wiedemann,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gahanismns,  second  part,  p.  917. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  this  increase  of  temperature  is 
216x10^  of  a  Centigrade  degree; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  definition  given^ 
1  degree  Centigrade  =0*005075  A=2I6  x  10^  absolute  units. 

Besides  the  connexion  between  heat  and  electricity  which  is 
expressed  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  law^  and  by  Faraday's  electro- 
lyticai  law^  and  which  we  have  used  in  establishing  a  definition 
of  the  absolute  degree  of  heat^  there  is  another  connexion,  which 
found  its  first  expression  in  Wiedemann  and  Franz's  law,  that 
the  conductivity  of  the  various  metals  for  heat  and  for  electricity 
are  in  the  same  ratio.  Subsequent  investigations  have  shown, 
however,  that  this  ratio  changes  with  the  temperature,  and 
therefore  that  the  law  in  its  original  form  cannot  be  completely 
valid,  but  requires  a  modification. 

The  influence  of  heat  upon  electrical  conductivity  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  several  physicists,  as  Lenz,  Becquerel,  Arendtsen, 
and  especially  by  Matthiessen  and  von  Bose*.  These  physicists 
investigated  the  conductivity  of  ten  different  pure  metals,  namely 
silver,  copper,  gold,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  bismuth.  From  their  investigations  the  remarkable  result 
was  obtained^  that  the  diminution  of  electrical  conductivity  for 
an  increase  from  (f  to  100^  C.  is  the  same  for  all  these  metals, 
namely  29*807  per  cent.  The  resistance  increases,  therefore^ 
for  the  same  increase  of  temperature  by  41*46  per  cent. — ^that 
is,  in  a  somewhat  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  temperature 
(36*6  per  cent.)  if  we  calculate  the  temperature  from  the  abso- 
lute zero  (—273°  C).  Matthiessen  and  Vogtf  found  subset 
quently  that  among  the  pure  metals  iron  forms  an  exception, 
inasmuch  as  its  conductivity  may  decrease  by  more  than  38 
per  cent. 

But  few  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  conductivity  for  heat.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  all  the  older  experiments  on  thermal  conduction 
agree  with  the  former  assumption,  that  the  conductivity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature.  Angstrom ;(  found  with  reference 
to  two  bars  of  copper,  which,  however,  were  probably  not  quite 
pure,  that  between  0°  and  100°  there  was  a  decrease  of  con- 
ducting-power  of  from  15  to  21  per  cent.,  and  for  iron  of  28*7 
per  cent. ;  while  Forbes§  found  for  bar  iron  a  decrease  of  15*7 
and  23*3  per  cent. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  zxiv.  p.  405. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  8.  4.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  642. 

I  (E^s.  a/K.  Vetensk.  Fdrhandl.  1862.     Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxviii.  p.  423. 
I  Trans.  Edinb.  Royal  See.  1862-64. 
PhU.  Mag.  8. 4.  Vol.  46.  No.  303.  July  1873.  F 
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If  we  now  observe  that  electrical  condactivity  for  the  various 
pure  metals  is  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  temperature 
calculated  from  absolute  zero^  while  their  thermal  conductivity 
approaches  more  to  constancy^  and  further  that  in  the  case  of 
iron  the  deviations  for  both  kinds  of  conductivity  are  in  the 
same  direction,  then  we  may  say  that  the  preceding  facts  esta- 
blish^ with  as  great  closeness  as  can  be  expected,  the  law  that 
the  conducting -power  of  a  pure  metal  for  heat  and  for  electricity 
is  proportional  to  the  temperature  calculated  from  absolute  zero. 

This  ratio  must  obviously  more  or  less  vary  in  several  cases. 
If,  for  instance,  the  metal  is  not  homogeneous,  or  contains  ad- 
mixtures of  foreign  metals,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  unequal  heating  in  the  interior,  thermo-electric 
currents  may  be  formed,  then  the  thermal  conducting-power  will 
probably  be  increased,  or  at  all  events  the  relation  between  the  two 
kinds  of  conductivity  will  be  altered.  This  is  doubtless  the  case 
when  heat  can  be  transmitted  as  radiant  heat  in  the  interior  of 
bodies.  In  this  kind  of  transmission  we  must  seek  the  reason 
why  thermal  conductivity  for  all  transparent  and  translucent 
media,  and  generally  for  all  non-metallic  bodies,  is  apparently 
far  greater  than  that  which  would  correspond  to  their  electrical 
conductivity.  Lastly,  if  the  body  is  liquid,  the  ratio  must  alter, 
owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  parts.  If,  for  instance,  a  column 
of  liquid  is  heated  from  below,  this  mobility  will,  of  course,  in- 
crease  the  observed  conductivity.  If  it  is  heated  from  above, 
currents  in  the  interior  cannot  be  entirely  avoided;  for  every 
part  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  horizontal  section  cannot  have 
quite  the  same  temperature;  the  colder  parts  will  then  sink, 
and  the  warmer  ones  rise  toward  the  source  of  heat ;  and  the 
conducting-power  must  therefore  be  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  parts. 

We  must  hold,  then,  that  the  law,  if  it  is  at  all  valid,  is  pro- 
bably only  absolutely  so  for  pure  homogeneous  and  solid  metals. 
In  fact  even  an  unequal  heating  will  make  the  metals  heteroge- 
neous and  will  give  rise  to  thermo-electrical  currents. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  I  shall  now  attempt  to  de- 
duce the  ratio  between  the  conducting-power  of  metals  for  heat 
and  for  electricity  in  absolute  units.  We  shall  obtain  from  this 
the  remarkable  result,  that  for  a  pure  homogeneous  solid  metal 
this  ratio  is  equal  to  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  absolute 
zero  expressed  in  the  above-defined  absolute  units. 

To  determine  thermal  conductivity  in  absolute  measure,  we 
must  know  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  traverses 
each  unit  of  surface  of  a  plate  of  given  thickness  and  with  a 
given  difference  of  temperature  at  the  two  sides.  The  older  expe- 
riments on  this  subject  have,  for  very  intelligible  reasons,  led  to 
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results  which  are  not  concordant  and  which^are  far  too  low; 
hence  we  caa  only  use  the  experiments  of  Angstrom,  Forbes, 
and  Neumann,  which  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other, 
although  these  observers  made  their  experiments  independently 
of  each  other  and  in  very  different^  manners.  We  will  for  the 
present  use  the  units  chosen  by  Angstrom,  the  centimetre,  the 
minute,  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  as  thermal  unit  1  grm.  of 
water  l"*  C. 

o 

Angstrom*  found  for  the  thermal  conductivity  of 

Copper      ....  58-94  at  0°C. 

Copper      ....  51-63      „ 

Iron 11-927     „ 

Mercury    ....       1-061     „ 

The  last  determination  was  made  with  a  mercury  column  en- 
closed in  a  glass  tube,  which  was  heated  from  the  top. 
Forbes  found,  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  for 

Iron 12-36  at  0°C. 

Iron 12-42     „ 

Iron 9-21 


99 


Neumannt  determined  the  thermal  conductivity  of  five  differ- 
ent metal  bars,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  comparative  deter- 
mination  of  their  relative  electrical  conductivity.  While  this 
was  taken  at  100  for  silver,  that  of  copper  was  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  73-8.     These  results  were,  with  the  above  units : — 

Thermal  Electrical 

conductivity,    conductivity.  '' 

Copper  .     .     .  66-48  73-3  0-907 

Brass      .     .     .  1812  179  1012 

Zinc  ....  18-43  211  0873 

German  silver  .      6566  6-45  1018 

Iron.     .     .     .      9-824  1020  0963 

The  ratio  between  the  thermal  and  the  electrical  conductivity 
(which  is  designated  by  q)  is  greatest  for  brass  and  German  silver. 
This  is  not  accidental,  but  probably  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  pure  metals.  In  like  manner  we  obtain,  in 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said  above,  a  discordant  and  ob- 
viously too  low  value  for  mercury ;  we  find  for  this  metal,  from 

Angstrom's  experiments,  ^=0-617,  taking  as  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  mercury  1-72. 

The  mean  value  of  the  quotients  q  for  copper,  zinc,  and  iron 
is  0*914  according  to  Neumann's  experiments.     Whether,  in 

Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  cxviii.  p.  4*23,  and  vol.  csxiii.  p.  628. 


Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phy$,  1862,  vol.  Ixri.  p. 
F2 
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accordance  with  other  experiments^  this  number  should  be  made 
greater  or  less  is  difScult  to  decide ;  but  as  the  thermal  conduc- 
tivity in  Neumann's  experiments  was  not  reduced  to  0^^  q  must 
be- taken  as  a  little  less  for  this  reason. 
Hence^  then^  we  may  take 

^=0-90  at  0°  C. 

as  the  result  which  may  be  dqduced  from  the  present  experi- 
ments with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability. 

The  value  of  q  thus  determined  is^  in  Angstrom's  units,  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  a  metal  whose  electrical  conductivity  is 
1^  that  of  silver  being  taken  as  equal  to  100.  Through  each 
square  millimetre  of  a  surface  with  the  thermal  conductivity  q, 
whose  thickness  is  1  millim.^  there  pass  in  each  second 

^T00^*^^66'*600 

relative  units  of  heat  (1  grm.  water  1^  C.)^  with  a  difference  in 
temperature  of  1°  C.  at  the  two  sides.  As  the  thermal  unit 
used  here  is  equal  to  1000  A,  and  as  we  have  found  that  1^  C. 
expressed  in  absolute  units  is  equal  to  0*005075  A,  the  absolute 
thermal  conductivity  corresponding  to  q,  which  we  will  call  k, 
is  defined  by 

__    q  1000  A     _QOQ^ 

'^*"  600  ^  0005076  A -^^^'^ff' 

From  this  we  see  that^the  factor  by  which  the  thermal  conducti- 
vity is  reduced  from  Angstrom's  units  to  absolute  measure  is 
independent  of  A. 

With  the  value  we  have  assumed  above  for  q, 

/tf,  =  296. 

If  we  designate  the  corresponding  absolute  electrical  conduc- 
tivity by  ^1,  we  should  have^  in  accordance  with  the  above  law, 

,    —  ±, 

where  T  is  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  absolute  zero. 
For  the  freesing-point  of  water  T  is  equal  to  273  x  1^  C,  and,  if 
a  degree  Centigrade  is  expressed  in  absolute  units^ 

T=l-385A=589xlO^ 
from  which 

— =000468  A«l-99x  107. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  calculate  the  absolute  resistance  of  a  Sie- 
mens's  unit  (a  column  of  mercury  a  metre  in  length  and  a  square 
millimetre  in  section  at  0^  C),  we  must  know  the  ratio  between 
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the  specific  conductivitieB  of  silver  and  mercury.  This  ratio  alters 
materially  with  the  physical  condition  of  silver;  even  if^  as  is 
most  usual,  the  silver  be  used  in  the  form  of  hard-drawn  wire, 
no  great  accuracy  is  attainable  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio. 
In  Wiedemann's  Lehre  von  Gahanismus  (Part  I.  page  181)  we 
find  the  numbers  1739  (E.  Becquerel),  1-7  (Lamy),  1*63  (Mat- 
thiessen)  for  the  conductivity  of  mercury,  that  of  silver  being 
taken  as  100.  Matthiessen  Subsequently*  gave  the  number 
1*65 ;  and  Siemens's  determinations t  gave  1*72  and  1*78.  These 
numbers  hold  for  0°  C. 

We  may  thus  take  the  conductivity  of  mercury  at  0^  C.  as 
approximately  equal  to  1'72;  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  csdculation,  the  resistance  in  absolute  measure  would  be 


■  =000272  A  =  M6x  107. 


1-72^ 

Hence  Siemens's  unit  of  resistance  denoted  by  S  is,  in  absolute 
measure, 

S=2-72A=M6xlO»o. 

We  will  compare  this  result  with  the  direct  absolute  measure- 
ments of  Siemens's  unit  of  resistance,  which  have  been  made 
partly  with  the  aid  of  induced  currents,  and  partly  by  measuring 
the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  a  conductor  by  a  constant 
current. 

By  the  first  method  Weber ;(  found 

8=10257x1010, 

while  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  §  found  as  a 
mean 

8=0-964  xlO*^ 

A  small  correction  introduced  b^  Matthiessen,  by  which  both 
values  are  reduced  0*3  per  cent.,  is  in  the  present  case  without 
significance. 

These  determinations  do  not,  therefore,  materially  deviate  from 
the  values  of  8  calculated  from  the  thermal  conductivity ;  they 
are  both,  however,  somewhat  lower.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence might  be  sought  in  the  less  accurate  determination  of  the 
thermal  conductivity  as  compared  with  the  electrical  conducti* 
vity ;  I  think,  however,  that  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  to 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  great  difference,  considering  the  accuracy  with" which  the 
experiments  were  made,  between  Weber's  results  and  those  of 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxii.  p.  195. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxi.  p.  25. 

t  Abh,  d.  k.  Oesellsch,  d,  Wissensch.  Gottingen,  1862. 

§  British  Association  Report,  1863^  Jenkixu 
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the  British  Association  Committee^  a  di£FereDce  which  actaallj 
amoauts  to  8  per  cent.,  points  to  errors  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  accidental  faults  of  observation^  but  must  rather  be  ascribed  to 
an  imperfect  theory.  It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the  experiments 
were  made  with  inductum-currents  of  varying  intensity;  yet  we 
may  at  present  undoubtedly  state,  both  from  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental investigations,  that  we  koow  only  the  elements  of 
the  theory  of  variable  induction-currents,  and  that  the  results 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  care  with  which  these  measurements  have 
been  made,  we  must  not  ascribe  too  great  a  weight  to  them. 

The  determiuation  of  the  electrical  resistance  by  means  of  the 
disengagement  of  heat  which  a  constant  current  produces  in  a 
conductor  is  theoretically  far  simpler  aud  more  certain  than  the 
induction  method  in  the  manner  in  which  this  has  hitherto  been 
applied.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  large  series  of  experiments 
carefully  executed  and  calculated  by  Quintus  Icilius^.  This 
physicist  determined  the  heat  which  a  given  intensity  of  cur- 
rent disengages  in  a  second  in  various  copper  and  platinum 
wires,  the  electrical  resistance  of  which  was  determined  by  means 
of  a  standard  measured  by  Weber  in  absolute  units.  If  Y  de- 
notes the  number  of  relative  units  of  heat  (1  mgrm.  water  1^  C.) 
which  are  developed  in  a  second  in  a  Siemens^s  unit  of  resistance 
by  the  current-intensity  S,  we  obtain  by  these  experiments  a 
determination  of  the  constant  a  in  the  equation 

Vrxdw^x  1-0257  xlO»o, 

if  with  Quintus  Icilius  we  use  Weber's  determination  of  electrical 
resistance ;  while  with  the  former  signification  of  A  as  the  abso- 
lute equivalent  of  work  for  the  relative  unit  of  heat  (1  mgrm. 
water  1°  C),  and  of  s  as  the  absolute  value  of  Siemens's  unit 
of  resistance,  we  have 

AV=5«S. 

From  the  two  equations  we  have 

S=«Ax  1-0257  xlO>o. 

In  the  experiments  in  question  three  several  liquids  were  used 
in  the  calorimeter,  namely  water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Hie  former  liquid  had  the  advantage  over  the  two  others,  that  it 
gave  the  quantity  of  heat  directly  in  the  units  chosen ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  small  error  cannot  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  greater 
conductivity  of  water  for  electricity,  by  which  the  disengagement 
of  heat,  and  therewith  also  the  constant  a,  must  be  found  rather 
^  too  small.     Owing  to  its  volatility,  the  experiments  with  alcohol 

♦  Pogg,  Ann.  vol.  ei.  p.  69. 
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showed  such  small  agreement  among  each  other  that  they  must 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

As  the  average  of  twenty-eight  experiments  with  watevy  we 
obtain 

«=2-543xl0-i^ 

and  of  ten  experiments  with  oil  of  turpentine^ 

a=2-652xlO->«. 

There  is  no  greater  difference  between  these  two  yalues  of  a  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  greater  conductivity  of  water ; 
hence  the  latter  number  must  be  taken  as  that  which  follows 
with  the  greatest  probability  from  Quintus  Icilius's  experiments. 
With  this  value  of  a,  we  obtain 

S=2-720A=116xlO»0; 

that  is^  exactly  the  same  value  for  Siemens's  unit  of  resistance  in 
absolute  measure  which  we  have  deduced  above  from  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  the  metals.  That  it  is  exactly  the  same  value 
mnst^  of  course^  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

In  another  way  also  we  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  law  here  propounded,  since  we  shaU  find  that  in  this  law 
there  is  the  closest  agreement  between  the  laws  for  the  propa- 
gation of  energy  in  metals,  no  matter  whether  this  transmission 
is  effected  by  the  motion  of  heat  or  of  electricity. 

By  energy  we  understand  any  magnitude  which  can  be  mea- 
sured by  units  of  work.  We  will  consider  only  the  propaga- 
tion of  heat  and  of  electricity  so  far  as  it  is  effected  in  both 
cases  by  conduction ;  so  that  we  may  waive  any  considerations  2d 
to  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  a  body  by  radiation 
and  by  thermoelectric  currents,  just  as  in  the  case  of  electricity  we 
neglect  the  propagation  by  induction  and  by  thermoelectrical 
currents. 

If  by  Q  we  denote  the  energy  present  in  a  body  in  the 

unit  of  volume,  the  increase  ^  -  dt^  which  Q  experiences  by  M^- 

mal  conduction  in  the  form  of  heat  in  tlie  element  of  time  dt,  is 
expressed  by 

rfQ_rf_      rfT      d       ^.A      ^'^ 

dt'^  dx''  dx'^  dy"  dy^  dz"!^'      •      •     ^^^ 

where  T  is  the  temperature  and  k  the  thermal  conductivity, 
which  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  tempe-i 
rature. 

If  we  substitute  in  this,  in  accordance  with  the  law  propounded 
above, 

/C=;:JtT. 
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where  k  is  the  electrical  conductivity,  we  obtain 

in  which  equation  all  the  magnitudes  may  be  considered  to  be 
expressed  in  absolute  units. 

As  the  increase  of  energy  here  only  occurs  in  the  form  of  heat, 
it  stands  in  a  known  relation  to  the  increase  of  temperature^ 
dependent  on  the  specific  gravity  and  the  specific  heat ;  and  the 
equation  gives  therefore  completely  the  law  for  the  propagation 
of  heat  by  conduction. 

If  in  any  point  x,  y,  z  ot  b  body  the  components  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  are  u,  v,  w,  and  if  k  is  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  element  of  volume 
dxdydz  in  the  element  of  time  dt  is,  according  to  Joule's  law, 

r —    dxdy  dzdt. 

If  this  element  of  volume  contains  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
of  electricity  edxdydz,  and  if  the  electrical  tension  (potential) 
there  is  P,  the  element  acquires  at  the  same  time  the  energy 

T^dxdydzdi 

in  the  form  of  electricity.  If,  then,  as  before,  Q  denotes  the 
energy  present  in  the  unit  of  volume,  the  increase  arising  from 
the  motion  of  electricity,  and  which  occurs  both  as  heat  and  as 
electricity,  is 

-df-^dt^ * ' (*^ 

In  like  manner,  if  we  disi-egard  the  electricity  which  results 
from  induction,  from  Ohm's  law  we  have 

l.«^l*  L^^  l'^  iA^ 

"=-*^'    ''='"*-^    "'=-*5F'    •    •  ^*^ 
in  addition  to  which  we  have  Kirchhoff's  equation 

<iQ         „/<fo  ,  dv  ,  dw\         /  dP   ,    d?  ,     dV\ 


Thus 

from  which  there  follows 


dQ  (duV  ^  dvV  ^  dwV\  .^. 
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If,  owing  to  the  tranBference  of  energy,  electromotor  forces  are 
formed  in  the  interior  (thermoelectricity),  for  no  element  in 
which  they  arise  does  either  Joule's  or  Ohm's  law  hold.  Yet 
even  in  this  case  the  latter  equation  seems  to  retain  its  validity ; 
for  it  agrees  with  the  observation  that  a  constant  current  which 
jmsses  through  one  section  of  a  conductor  from  a  less  to  a 
greater  tension  produces  an  absorption  of  heat  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  the  increase  of  tension. 
Yet  in  this  case  we  disregard  any  possible  thermoelectric 
currents  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  we  obtain  from  the 
last  equation,  by  means  of  equations  (4), 

"^  dt  '^dx"  dx  ^  dy^  dy  ^dz"   dz'     '     *    ^'^ 

Comparing  this  equation  with  equation  (2),  we  see  that  the 
laws  for  the  propagation  of  electricity  by  electrical  conduction 
and  by  thermal  conduction  have  quite  the  same  form ;  the  po- 
sitive or  negative  electrical  tension  and  the  absolute  temperature 
calculated  from  absolute  zero  will  correspond  to  each  other,  and,  if 
we  choose  the  absolute  measure  for  the  degree  Centigrade  which 
has  here  been  proposed,  may  be  measured  with  the  same  units. 
In  accordance  with  these  equations  a  body  will  receive  in  each 
element  of  its  volume  the  same  increase  in  energy,  whether  it  be 
nnelectrical  and  have  in  various  places  a  different  absolute  tem- 
perature T,  or  whether  it  be  uniformly  warmed  and  have  an 
electrical  tension  +P  whose  numerical  value  in  each  point  is 
equal  to  T.  It  is,  however,  here  presupposed  that  k  has  in  both 
cases  invariably  the  same  value,  which  is  only  approximately 
true.  In  the  next  moment  the  ratio  will  be  materially  altered, 
since  the  increase  of  energy  in  the  electrical  body  occurs  in  the 
form  of  heat,  not  of  electrical  tension. 

Hence  the  law  for  the  propagation  of  electricity  cannot  be 
determined  by  equation  (7),  which  can  otily  serve  to  define  the 
increase  of  energy,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  laws  for  the 
propagation  of  heat  are  defined  by  equation  (2).  If  electricity 
continuously  moves  without  change  through  a  body  (and  this  is 
the  only  case  we  can  here  deal  with,  as  we  do  not  take  induced 
currents  into  consideration),  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  in  each 
moment  the  same,  and  the  equation  then  becomes 

""  dx      dy      dz 
This  equation,  combined  with  equations  (4),  gives 

dx      dx      dy     dy       dz      dz^   '    *     '     '     ^  ' 
The  electrical  tension  will  therefore  have  to  be  determined  from 
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this  equation  in  combination  with  the  given  limiting  con- 
ditions. 

The  motion  of  electricity  is  here  looked  on  as  permanent ; 
that  this  may  completely  be  the  case^  the  heat  developed  (which 
in  this  case  represents  the  total  increase  in  energy)  must  be 
conducted  away.  In  order  now  to  develop  further  the  ana- 
logy between  electrical  tension  and  temperature^  we  will  imagine 
the  corresponding  suppositions  applied  to  the  motion  of  heat  in 
a  body ;  that  these  suppositions  cannot  in  fact  be  fulfilled  may 
in  this  case  be  disregarded. 

We  consider  a  body  in  which  the  motion  of  heat  is  kept  per- 
manent, and  in  which  the  entire  energy  which  heat  can  produce 
in  the  form  of  work  in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tempe- 
rature is  conducted  away  from  every  point  of  the  body. 

If,  now,  the  quantity  of  heat  W  at  the  absolute  temperature  T 
is  added  to  a  body  in  every  second,  and  simultaneously  and  con- 
tinuously therewith  the  quantity  of  heat  Wj  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature T,  passes  away  by  conduction,  the  condition  remains  un- 
changed if  the  entire  difference  W— Wj  is  converted  into  work ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  entire 
amount  of  work  which  the  quantity  of  heat  W  can  produce  in 
the  change  of  temperature  T  to  T|  is  obtained  if  we  have 

■^~  rp W 

If  we  put  for  the  three  coincident  surfaces  of  an  infinitely 
small  rectangular  parallelepiped 

W 

we  have  for  the  other  three  surfaces 

and  equation  (9)  will  then  give 

g-$  +  S=«- CO) 

In  this  case  T^dydz  is  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted 
through  the  surface  dy  dz  in  the  unit  of  time ;  but  this  is  also 

defined  hj  ^K—dydz  it  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity;  then 

^"      T^  dx"      "dx' 
and  in  the  same  manner 

.rfT      ^         .rfT 
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In  combination  with  equation  (10)  these  equations  give 


(11) 


dx 


We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  motion  of  heat  which  we  have 
here  imagined,  in  which  the  suppositions  are  quite  analogous  to 
the  conditions  which  actually  obtain  for  the  permanent  motion 
of  electricity^  the  temperature  would  be  determinable  by  the 
same  differential  equation  as  the  electrical  tension. 

By  the  permanent  motion  of  electricity  through  a  body  heat 
results,  which  ultimately  acquires  a  permanent  motion  when  it 
is  continuously  conducted  away  iu  the  same  manner*  The  in- 
crease of  energy  which  owes  its  origin  both  to  the  motion  of  elec- 
tricity and  to  that  of  heat  is  now  nil  in  each  element  of  the 
body ;  and  from  the  equations  (2)  and  (7)  we  shall  obtain 

dx  dx  dy  dy  dz  dz  ^     ' 

By  this  equation,  in  combination  with  equation  (8),  both  the 
electrical  tension  F  and  the  absolute  temperature  T  are  to  be 
determined  when  both  the  motion  of  electricity  and  that  of  heat 
are  become  permanent. 

If,  for  instance,  we  pass  electricity  through  a  body,  keep- 
ing in  a  small  part  a^  of  its  surface  a  constant  electrical  tension 
Pq,  and  in  another  part  a^  of  its  surface  the  tension  Pp  and  if  at 
the  same  time  we  maintain  both  surfaces  at  the  same  constant 
temperature  Tq,  while  the  other  part  of  its  surface  is  kept  sur- 
rounded by  perfectly  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  a 
permanent  motion  of  electricity  and  of  heat  will  ultimately  result, 
and  the  electricity  will  develop  the  same  heat  as  is  conducted 
away  by  the  surfaces  a^  and  a^. 

If  we  put 

PHT«+AP  +  B  =  <^, (18) 

in  which  A  and  B  are  two  arbitrary  constants,  we  shall  obtain 
by  the  equations  (12)  and  (8), 

^A^lkf^'kf^O.      .    ..     (14) 
dx     dx       ay     dy       dz      dz  ^     ^ 

Both  constants  A  and  B  will  then  be  so  determined  that  for 
both  surfaces  o-q  and  C|  ^=0,  by  putting 

PJ  +  T^+AP^  +  B^O, 

pj+t;-i-ap,-i-b=o. 

With  the  values  of  A  and  B  which  result  from  these,  namely 

A=-(Po  +  Pi)andB=PoPi-l^     .     .     .     (15) 
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we  shall  have  for  all  points  of  the  body 

*=0,       (16) 

since  here  both  the  differential  equation  (14)  and  the  limit- 
ing conditions  in  the  surfaces  0*0  and  o*,  are  satisfied^  while  the 
limits  for  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  k  is  m/,  are 
satisfied  by  any  given  value  of  if>,  and  therefore  as  well  as  by 
that  here  taken.     From  equations  (13)^  (15)^  and  (16)  we  have 

t«-t;=(Po-P)(P-p,) (17) 

If,  then^  a  constant  electrical  current  be  passed  for  some  time 
through  a  conductor  of  any  shape  which  is  surrounded  by  bad 
conductors,  and  if  the  temperature  at  the  two  surfaces  be  kept 
constant  and  equal,  it  will  be  possible  by  equation  (17)  to  calcu- 
late the  temperature  at  each  point  of  the  conductor  from  the  two 
differences  of  electrical  tension  at  the  given  point  and  the  con- 
ducting surfaces.  The  result  found  will,  conversely,  serve  for  an 
experimental  determination  of  the  Centigrade  degree  in  absolute 
units. 

The  increase  of  temperature  which  depends  on  the  electrical 
current  is  T— Tq.     Now 

T«-TJ  >  (T-T,)«; 

and  in  accordance  with  the  last  equation, 

(T-To)»<(Po-P){P-P,). 

As  the  right-hand  side  acquires  its  greatest  Value  for2P= Pq + P|, 
if  Pq  is  taken  as  greater  than  P„  we  have  also 

T-To<5^ (18) 

From  this  we  see  that  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature 
which  can  result  in  any  point  of  the  cii-cuit  is  always  numerically 
smaller  than  half  the  difference  of  the  electrical  tensions  in  the 
two  conductor-surfaces.  It  would  be  equal  to  just  half  this 
difference  if  the  conductor-surfaces  could  be  cooled  to  the  ab- 
solute zero — that  is,  for  Tq=:0.  Thus  the  differences  of  elec- 
trical tension,  and  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature  which 
can  be  obtained  by  them,  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
each  other. 

Hence  it  is  not  without  interest  to  calculate  the  difference  of 
electrical  tension  in  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  element  for  instance, 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  element,  in  Centigrade  degrees. 
ThustheelectromotiveforceofaDanielPselementisaboutl2  x  10'^ 
absolute  units ;  half  the  difference  of  tension  of  the  elements,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  positive  tension  of  the  element 
(the  negative  taken  at  the  same  amount),  is  therefore  6x  10'^ 
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absolute  units,  or  (since  1°  C.  is  equal  to  216  x  10*)  2780°  C. 
This  would  thus  be  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature  which 
the  element  could  produce  with  a  constant  current  in  a  circuit  if 
the  element  itself  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  This 
increase  of  temperature  would  in  fact  only  take  place  if  the  ele* 
ment  or  its  poles  could  be  cooled  down  to  absolute  zero;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  assume  for  this  the  temperature  of  20°  C. 
above  the  freezing-point  of  water,  we  shall  obtain  from  equa- 
tion (17)  2502**  C.  as  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature. 

In  a  thermoelectric  element  of  copper-pyrites  and  copper  inves- 
tigated by  Bunsen*,  the  electromotive  force  was  about  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  a  Daniell's  element ;  the  positive  tension  therefore 
was  about  equal  to  278°  C.  when  one  junction  was  heated  to  the 
melting-point  of  tin,  and  the  other  to  about  60°  C.  above  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  In  fact  the  greatest  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, if  it  were  calculated  as  above,  would  be  about  111°  C. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  this  that,  for  instance,  the 
last-named  element  could  not  produce  a  spark  (and  consequently 
a  far  greater  heating)  through  the  interruption  of  the  circuit ;  I 
am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  possible.  To  show 
with  what  extraordinary  facility  the  electrical  spark  can  result 
from  a  break  in  the  circuit,  I  will  adduce  the  following  experi- 
ment. An  electrical  current,  whose  intensity  in  absolute  mea- 
sure was  20,  was  passed  through  a  copper  wire  1  millim.  in 
thickness.  This  was  connected  with  a  sharp  kuife-edge,  with 
which  another  part  of  the  wire  was  scraped  with  rapid  strokes. 
It  was  then  seen  that  in  complete  darkness  there  was  still  a 
bright  space  between  the  steel  knife-edge  and  the  copper  wire 
when  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  the  copper  wire 
which  were  placed  by  the  knife-edge  in  conducting  communica- 
tion was  only  400  millims.  This  facility  with  which  a  spark 
results  from  the  interruption  of  the  current,  however,  shows 
only  that  induction  here  plays  an  important  part. 
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Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.     Second  Series. 
By  SiCHABD  A.  Proctor,  B.A.     London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

ME.  PROCTOR  tells  us  in  his  titlepage,  quoting  from  Tenny- 
son, *'  the  truths  of  science  [are]  waiting  to  be  caught;"  and 
numerous  at  the  present  day  are  the  fishers  for  these  truths.  In  the 
work  before  us  the  author  performs  the  office  of  urging  scientific 
facts  combined  with  his  own  and  others'  opinions  into  the  netspre- 

r)d  and  spread  for  their  reception,  these  nets  being  the  minda  of 
readers.     In  the  short  notice  which  we  propose  to  give  of  this 

*  P^^SS'  '^""*  "^ol*  cxziii.  p.  505. 
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second  series,  it  will  be  our  object  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  mental  process  which  he  ought  to  perform  while 
perusing  the  familiar  essays  presented  to  him :  he  must  gather  of 
every  Mnd  of  opinion ;  indeed  he  cannot  fail  to  do  so ;  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  to  store  up  that  which  is  good  and  to  cast  the 
bad  away. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  controversial  spirit 
which  generally  pervades  the  essays.  So  important  is  it  to  present 
the  truths  which  science  seeks  in  a  familiar  form  to  the  uninitiated, 
that,  after  carefully  perusing  the  volume,  we  pondered  for  some 
interval  of  time  over  the  title  itself,  "  Light  Science  "  for  "  Leisure 
Hours,''  and  were  almost  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  misnomer.  Turning  to  the  essays  entitled 
"  The  ever-widening  World  of  Stars "  and  "  Movements  in  the 
Starnlepths,"  we  could  not  find  in  either  the  characteristic  of 
lightness.  With  so  masterly  a  hand  have  they  been  written  that 
every  step  the  author  takes  to  establish  the  point  he  aims  at  (that 
of  the  unity  of  the  sidereal  universe)  is  of  the  most  sterling  cha- 
racter. To  regard  either  of  them  as  light  is  doing  injustice  to  the 
sublime  science  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  and  we  feel  certaan 
that  if  our  leisure  hours  are  to  be  occupied  by  that  which  is  **  light " 
(we  cannot  help  adding  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence,  "  and 
trifling  "),  then  Mr.  Proctor's  Essays  are  not  the  pabulum  for  minds 
that  seek  for  light  reading  in  their  leisure  hours ;  for  there  is  not 
one  essay  in  the  volume  but  requires  thought,  and  deep  thought 
too,  ere  the  reader  can  gather  up  the  good  and  cast  the  bad  away. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Proctor  adopted  the  title  from  a  desire  to  catch  the 
nets  that  they  might  catch  the  truths. 

Li  the  author's  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
we  find  him  giving  expression  to  his  conviction  that,  as  respect-s  the 
main  purpose  of  her  great  work,  *  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,* 
Mrs.  Somerville  failed  entirely ;  and  as  explanatory  of  so  remark- 
able a  conclusion,  one,  be  it  remembered,  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Proctor,  the 
author  alleges  that  in  his  opinion  success  was  altogether  impossible, 
and  also  that ''  the  thorough  training,  the  scholarly  discipline  which 
can  alone  give  to  the  mind  the  power  of  advancing  beyond  the 
point  up  to  which  it  had  followed  the  guidance  of  others,  had  un- 
fortunately been  denied  to  her."  Otherwise,  and  under  happier 
auspices,  our  author  intimates  that  Mrs.  Somerville  might  have 
done  original  work.  Mr.  Proctor,  we  apprehend,  has  had  the 
advantage  of  this  thorough  training,  and  has  experienced  this 
scholarly  discipline,  and  therefore  is  on  the  road  for  executing 
much  origrnal  work;  but  has  he  ever  heard  of  men  or  women 
being  beyond  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  worked?  Have  all 
who  occupy  niches  in  the  great  temple  of  Science  had  their  names 
enrolled  in  the  records  of  universities  ?  or  have  the  pioneers  in  the 
perpetual  siege  which  has  been  for  ages  and  is  still  carried  on  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  forces  operating  in 
the  Natural  World,  always  been  men  who  have  first  distinguished 
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themselves  by  their  profidency  in  their  academical  studies  ?  Where 
are  the  self-taught  men  who  have  even  left  behind  them  in  the  race 
others  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  which  Mr.  Proctor  speaks  ? 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  even  in  the  slightest  manner 
depreciatiDg  the  work  of  so  gifted  a  woman  as  Mary  Somerville ; 
and  it  might  have  been  that,  had  she  undergone  the  discipline  of 
which  he  speaks,  she  might  have  found  herself  hampered,  even  as 
when  she  endeavoured  to  please  Mr.  Murray  she  considered  that 
she  departed  from  clearness  and  simplicity.  We  fully  agree  with 
her  own  estimate,  that  the  truths  of  science  are  in  themselves  not  so 
formidable  as  most  persons  imagine ;  and,  as  regards  the  popular- 
izing of  science,  so  dear  to  Mr.  Proctor,  we  much  question  whether 
the  course  adopted  and  greatly  patronized  in  the  present  day  is  one 
calculated  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  knowledge.  Is  it 
not  rather  aiming  at  increasing  its  height  ?  and  do  we  not  find  in 
our  ordinary  intercourse  with  mankind  that  the  knowledge  is  in 
the  books  and  but  seldom  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Essays  to  which  we  should  like 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  both  for  their 
excellence  and  also  for  the  controversial  aspects  which  they  bear ; 
but  our  space  reminds  us  that  to  the  reader  himself  we  must  leave 
them,  simply  advisiug  him  to  use  his  own  judgment,  and  to  read 
the  work  not  as  one  which  he  would  take  up  to  while  away  a 
leisure  hour,  but  one  requiring  patient  and  steady  thought,  and 
especially  to  weigh  the  author's  opinions,  which  in  some  cases  we 
think  he  will  find  far  from  being  "  light."  The  Essays  are  calcu- 
lated to  advance  science,  not  so  much  by  the  author's  endeavour  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  form,  as  by  leading  the  thoughtful  reader 
to  test  every  opinion  presented  in  them. 

Selections  from  the  Portfolios  of  the  Editor  of  the  Lunar  Map  and 
Catalogue.     London :  Taylor  and  Francis. 

This  Selection,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  on  permanent 
record  observations  of  the  physical  aspects  of  lunar  objects,  contains 
papers  by  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Webb,  Edmund  Neison,  Henry  Pratt, 
and  the  Editor,  which  treat  more  or  less  on  changes  on  the  moon's 
surface,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  increasing  in  interest.  These  are 
followed  by  iUustrated  notices  of  recent  observations,  and  compari- 
sons of  these  with  older  observations.  We  hope  this  attempt  to 
bring  observers  of  the  moon  into  communication  with  each  other 
will  meet  with  the  support  it  deserves.  From  the  great  heat 
which  the  moon's  surface  attains  under  its  long  davit  ia^likely  that 
change  is  continually  occurring  upon  it.        v^^tf^^/Zc?^ 
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VIII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

ROTAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  voL  xlv.  p.  391.] 

March  13,  1873. — ^William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

n^HE  following  communication'  was  read : — 
•■•      "  Visible  iSrection :  being  an  Elementary  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision.''      By  James  Jago,  M.D. 
Oxon.,  A.B.  Cantab.,  F.E.S. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  eye  has  been  displaced 
in  its  socket,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  applied  to 
the  eyeball  through  the  eyehd,  all  objects  seen  by  it  deviate  from 
their  true  directions ;  and  the  author's  mode  of  proceeding  in 
this  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  visual  deviations  that  may  be 
observed  in  arbitrary,  but  methodically  devised,  displacements  of 
the  eyeball  in  its  socket  follow  any  law,  and  then  to  consider  how 
far  the  results  thus  derived  are  conformable  with  other  monocular 
and  binocular  experiences,  and  how  far  they  may  be  available  in 
the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  that  have  been  deemed  ano- 
malous in  physiological  optics. 

Having  pointed  out  means  by  which  the  ball  may  be  easily  dis- 
placed in  any  direction,  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when 
by  such  means  the  apparent  directions  of  objects  seen  by  the  eye  are 
made  to  deviate  from  their  true  directions  through  fully  30°,  the 
orbital  muscles  so  fully  retain  their  command  over  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball,  that  that  point  in  the  visual  field  which  was  painted 
on  the  point  of  direct  sight  in  the  centre  of  the  foramen  centrale 
retinas  still  continues  to  be  there  painted.  He  shows  this  to  happen 
whatever  be  the  direction  in  which  the  eyeball  is  displaced  in  its 
orbit. 

This  fact  being  a  fundamental  one  in  the  inquiry  he  has  in  hand, 
he  puts  it  to  nicer  tests  still. 

He  adjusts  the  two  eyes,  when  equally  displaced  so  as  to  cause 
objects  to  deviate  greatly  from  their  true  directions,  to  look  awhile 
at  the  top  of  a  high  object  in  the  open  air,  and  having  obtained  a 
strong  spectrum  of  this  object  in  the  retins,  he,  with  the  released 
eyes,  looks  at  an  appropriate  mark  on  a  grey  wall,  and  finds  that 
the  spectrum  really  has  its  margin  across  the  point  of  direct  sight ; 
and  he  tries  other  experiments  in  corroboration. 

Also  by  agitating  a  pin-hole  in  a  card  across  the  eye  when  look- 
ing at  such  a  high  object,  he  brings  the  retina  into  view,  and  sees 
that  the  point  of  direct  sight  is  visibly  within  the  foramen  centrale 
retinae,  as  made  visible  by  the  shadow  of  the  wall  that  bounds  the 
foramen.    He  indicates  other  means  of  proving  the  same  fact. 

He  gathers  from  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  mastery  of  the 
orbital  muscles  over  such  movements  of  the  eyeball  as  are  requisite 
for  pointing  the  optic  axis  to  its  objective  point,  is  practically 
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unimpaired  by  such  shiftiiigs  of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket  as  have 
been  described. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  regulating  duties  of  the 
orbital  muscles,  when  the  eyeball  is  displaced  in  its  orbit,  are  not 
(mly  fulfilled  as  to  the  rotation  of  the  optic  axis  about  a  central 
point,  but  as  to  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball  about  this  axis.  To 
make  experiments  to  this  end,  we  must  have  another  subjectively 
visible  retinal  spot  besides  the  foramen  centrale ;  and  this  we  nega- 
tively have  in  tne  punctum  csecum,  or  at  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve. 

A  diagram  is  devised  by  which  we  may  manage  that  one  point 
of  it  shall  be  seen  by  the  direct  sight  of  both  eyes,  whilst  another 
point  is  found  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  blind  spot  of  one  eye ; 
and  the  diagram  is  examined  by  this  eye  when  this  has  been  pushed 
from  its.  orbital  place  unwards,  downwards,  inwards,  and  outwards, 
and  in  various  obHque  oirections,  besides  when  more  or  less  twisted 
on  its  axis ;  and  thus  it  is  demonstrate  that  what  happened  with 
the  pdnt  of  direct  sight  m  iAie  retina  happens  equally  surely  for 
every  other  retinal  point — that  under  all  these  displacements  the 
orbital  muscles  do  not  forfeit  their  control  of  the  eyeball,  but  so 
r^;ulate  its  movements  that  the  different  points  of  the  field  of  vision 
remain  constantly  painted  on  the  same  retinal  points. 

From  these  and  other  methodically  continued  experiments,  he 
drawa  the  general  inference,  that  if  the  centre  of  the  foramen  cen- 
trale retime  be  forced  at  any  instant  from  its  position  by  any  sort 
of  manipulation,  and  then  made  to  describe  a  circle  round  its  first 
position  of  ease  whilst  the  optic  axis  has  never  ceased  to  remain 
parallel  to  its  first  direction  (that  is,  has  generated  a  cylinder  in 
revolving),  the  axis  of  the  seeming  field  of  vision  will  have  so  re- 
volved as  to  have  generated  a  cone,  whose  apex  is  posterior  to  the 
retina  in  the  first  or  undisturbed  direction  of  the  optic  axis.  The 
like  might  have  been  said  of  any  other  normal  to  the  Tetina,  the 
axis  of  ihe  base  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  instance,  were  it  accessible  to 
light,  whilst  a  twisting  retinal  movement  about  a  fixed  axis  twists 
the  seeming  field  of  vision. 

If  the  optic  axis  revolve  so  as  to  generate  a  cone  whose  apex  is  in 
front  of  the  eye,  the  axis  of  the  seeming  field  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  generate  a  cylinder,  or  a  more  acute  cone  enclosing 
the  other. 

Conversely,  the  parallax  of  the  visual  field  being  noted,  we  can 
assign  the  retinal  displacements  that  have  produced  them. 

Should  undue  contraction  of  any  orbital  muscle,  or  discordant 
contractions  of  t^e  orbital  muscles,  engender  visual  parallaxes,  we 
may  as  safely  judge  from  these  paralkxes  of  the  retinal  displace- 
ments that  must  £ive  been  induced,  as  if  they  had  been  due  to 
manipulation  of  the  eyeball. 

In  these  summarized  conclusions  we  have  the  means  of  solving 
highly  important  problems  in  physiological  optics. 

It  is  found  that  sensation,  or  the  function  of  responding  to  ob^ 
iective  light,  is  exclusively  resident  in  the  retinal  elements  of  the 
oacilliur  layer,  but  that  the  visual  functions  of  the  retina  extend  no 
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furfcher ;  for  it  has  been  eyinoed  in  manifold  experiments  that  when 
the  axes  of  all  the  pencils  of  objective  light  which  concur  in  imaging 
a  picture  upon  the  retina  are  normals  to  its  sur&ce,  any  point  in 
the  picture  mBkjhQ  perceived  as  lying  in  successive  directions,  form* 
ing  very  variable  angles  with  and  round  about  its  normal.  The 
jretina  cannot  inform  us  of  the  visible  direction  of  any  point  painted 
on  its  surface. 

This  being  so,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  seek  for  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  in  the  structure  out  of  which  the  retina  proceeds, 
for  the  property  in  question  is  plainly  inherent  in  the  visual  ner- 
vous apparatus. 

The  author  recalls  that  he  had  long  ago  pointed  out  that,  though 
the  optic  nerve  in  its  orbital  course  and  its  fibres  in  their  retinal 
course  are  obnoxious  to  mechanical  pressure,  no  visual  sensation 
can  be  immediately  produced  by  such  pressure  on  nerve-trunks  or 
branches.  Sensation  can  only  be  produced  by  pressure  through  the 
sclerotic  by  affecting  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  bacillar  layer,  and 
then  only  when  the  flexure  of  the  retina  crowds  together  the  intemai 
(as  to  the  eye)  ends  of  the  bacillar  elements.  He  cites  his  former 
words : — "  When  we  turn  in  the  dark  the  eyeballs  sharply,  or  even 
mildly,  a  couple  of  white  circular  rings,  brighter  at  one  margin  than 
the  other,  enclosing  a  paler  area  vdth  a  central  dark  spot,  flash  forth, 

ihe  diameter  extending  an  angle  of  several  degrees The 

filhenomenon  is  plainly  the  result  of  flexure  of  the  retina  where  the 
narsre  runs  into  it,  as  the  eye  is  pulled  round  in  its  socket  until  it 
drags  upon  the  nerve ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  again  where 
the  ianer  retinal  elements  are  squeezed  laterally  that  the  pheno- 
menoJi^  is  disclosed.''  The  absence  of  the  tough  and  dense  sderotic 
where  iSie  nerve  penetrates  it,  as  well  as  of  the  choroid,  indicates 
how  readily  the  nerve  must  yield  to  the  slightest  traction* 

In  these,  previously  recoi^ded  facts  the  author  feels  assured  that 
he  had,  unwittingly,  provided  himself  with  a  key  to  the  secret  of 
visible  direction. 

For  it  has  been  shown  by  diversified  experiments  that  whenever 
there  is  a  pamllax  in  visible  direction  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
placement ji»f  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  same  direction — that 
IS  to  say,  by  tra4stion  upon  the  nerve-stem,  tending  to  carry  its 
distal  extremity  that  way.  The  "  white  circular  rings,  brighter  at 
one  margin  l^an  tiie  other,"  have  been  instanced  as  proclaiming 
that  such  tc»ction  cannot  occur  without  flexure  between  the  nerve- 
stem  and  the  eye-apple,  which  displays  itself  at  the  junction  of  the 
43ptic  disk  with  the  surrounding  retinal  expansion.  In  other  words, 
under  the  concordant  action  of  the  orbital  muscles,  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  globe  are  so  equably  coordinated  that  the  nerve-stem 
is  never  subjected  to  unwonted  traction,  and  consequently  always 
emerges  through  the  ocular  tissues  to  open  out  into  the  retina  as  a 
normal  to  their  surfaces,  in  which  case  no  visual  parallax  appears. 
But  no  sooner  is  there  lateral  traction  than  the  axis  of  the  emergent 
nerve-stem,  or  of  the  optic  disk,  deviates  from  the  said  normality ; 
and  were  that  disk  impressible  by  objective  light,  its  central  point 
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would  deviate  in  the  same  directioii,  and  an  equal  deviation  in 
visible  direction  would  be  associated  with  every  other  point  in  the 
visual  field. 

Hence  we  are  fairly  landed  upon  the  conclusion  that  visible  di^ 
rection,  which  has  already  been  tracked  backwards  to  the  optic  nerve, 
is  a  function  of  its  terminal  direction,  being  identical  with  it  at  the 
centre  of  the  optic  disk,  both  in  the  equable  use  of  the  eye  and  in 
the  unequable. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  thai;  if  the  eyeball  be  twisted  round  the  axis 
of  the  optic  disk  the  terminal  portion  of  the  nerve  will  be  twisted 
in  the  same  direction;  and  thus  the  opposite  twistiogof  the  visible 
field  in  certain  experiments  related  are  explicable  by  the  same  hy- 
pothesis— an  hypothesis  that  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
visible  direction,  whether  r^;ular  or  irregular. 
Whenever  the  inverted  retinal  image,  by  means  of  nervous  arrange- 
ment, is  reinverted,  an  erect  image  is  seemingly  prelected,  if  not 
from,  by  means  of  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  principles  here  arrived  at,  when  applied  to  binocular  vision, 
lead  to  the  observation  of  phenomena  that  have  not  been  before 
put  on  record. 

Wheatstone,  in  his  classic  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, wherein  he  announces  his  discovery  of  the  stereoscope  and 
expounds  its  theory,  only  speaks  of  stereoscopic  vision  from  two 
perspectives,  an  appropriate  one  for  each  eye,  when  (no  instrument 
being  used)  the  optic  axes  meet  each  other  beyond  them,  or  have  pre- 
viously intersected,  so  that  each  eye  sees  the  other's  perspective ; 
that  is,  in  all  experiments  by  him  and  other  subsequent  writers  on 
the  subject  the  optic  axes  have  always  been  supposed  to  intersect  or 
to  lie  in  one  phine. 

But  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  axes  of  visible  direction 
need  not  be  coincident  with  the  optic  axes,  it  ought  to  follow  that 
we  may  continue  to  see  bodies  in  relief  from  a  pair  of  stereoscopic 
perspectives,  though  these  are  not  placed  traosyersely  to  each  other. 

Two  perspectives  of  a  pyramid  are  dravm,  such  as,  when  placed 
laterally  apart  as  is  usual  in  stereoscopic  slides,  and  looked  at  by 
concourse  of  the  optic  axes  beyond  them,  ^eld  a  hollow  pyramid, 
and  when  looked  at  by  a  previous  decussation  of  these  axes  yield 
a  solid  pyramid.  But  these  perspectives  are  placed  so  that  the 
one  which  was  at  the  left  has  the  one  that  was  at  the  right  im- 
mediately underneath  it,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  plain  paper 
between  them. 

Then  it  comes  to  pass  that  by  properly  displacing  the  right  eye- 
baU  upwards,  by  means  of  the  tip  oi  the  finger  pl^ed  underneath 
it,  we  can  put  the  under  perspective  immediately  upon  the  upper 
one  seen  with  the  other  eye,  and  thus  realise  the  hollow  pyramid  ; 
or  by  placing  the  finger  upon  the  top  of  the  left  eye,  we  can  de- 
press the  upper  perspective  to  cover  the  under  one,  and  thus  realize 
the  solid  pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  depends  from  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  the  second  stands  upon  it. 

By  means  of  a  finger  under  one  eye  and  another  upon  the  other, 
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we  can  obtain  either  hollow  or  solid  pyramids  anywhere  between 
the  two  perspectiYes ;  or  by  a  finger  on  both  eyes,  or  nnder  bo^ 
we  can  obtain  the  pyramid  and  its  *'  converse"  below  or  above  both 
perspective  outlines. 

JjOL  all  these  cases  the  optic  axes  do  not  intercept  each  other,  but 
the  axes  of  visible  direction  (functional  of  the  final  directions  of 
the  optic  nerves)  do  meet  on  the  paper ;  that  is,  the  first  pair  of 
axes  are  not,  and  the  second  pair  are,  in  such  a  realization  as  is  herein 
planned,  in  one  plane. 

In  all  these  cases  the  perspectives  &11  on  similar  parts  of  the 
two  retinffi,  as  in  the  modes  originally  mentioned  by  Wheatstone* 

The  author  goes  on  to  consider  in  what  way  the  sensorium  refers 
the  sensations  it  receives  notice  of  from  the  optic  nerves  into  space^ 
so  OS  to  fix  the  place,  size,  and  form  of  an  object. 

The  theory  m.  vision  in  retinal  normals  being  proved  to  be  un- 
tenable, it  is  admitted  that  there  is  some  such  association  of  the 
two  retinad  as  to  have  fairly  suggested  the  theory  of  'identical"  or 
^'covering"  points ;  but  this  lotion  he  believes  to  be  subordinate 
to  a  law  by  which  the  sensorium  jpro^ecte  or  emits  its  perceptions  into 
space,  as  it  were  in  two  imaginary  cones  of  sight^rays^  which,  though 
not  issuing  from  the  ends  of  the  optic  nerves,  have  apices  whose 
positions  are  functional  of  the  directions  of  these  ends  for  the  instant 
in  question — ^and  that  it  is  by  the  intersection  of  the  sight-rays  in 
these  cones,  limited  by  the  law  of  similar  retinal  parts,  that  the  pUices, 
sizes,  and  forms  of  objects  are  determined.  Hence,  if  we  conceive 
that  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  perspectives,  one  being  imaged  on  one 
retina  and  one  on  the  other,  exist  as  sight-afifections  in  miniature 
in  the  substance  of  the  (^tic  nerves,  the  size  of  the  resultant  solid 
form  will  be  greater  the  greater  is  the  distance  from  the  nerves  at 
which  the  axes  of  visible  direction  intersect,  or  the  optic  axes  when 
they  are  coincident  respectively  with  them. 

The  paper  concludes  by  exemplifying  in  sundry  ways  the  mode* 
in  which  the  conclusions  in  it  may  be  applied  in  investigating  e 
ingly  anomalous  phenomena  in  physiological  optics. 


IX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

INDUCED  CURRENTS  AND  DERIVED  CIRCUITS. 
BT  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE. 

^IlE  expression  for  the  intensify  of  an  induced  current,  deduced 

by  Neumann  and  Sir  William  Thomson,  is  as  follows : — »=jr  g^t 

in  which  A;  is  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
complete  wire  in  the  seconda^  circuit,  and  U  is  a  certain  '*  force- 
function  "  which  depends  solely  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the 
wire  at  any  instant,  and  on  the  magnetism  of  the  innuencing  body* 
The  expression,  in  general  language,  is  as  follows : — 

*^  When  a  current  is  induct  in  a  closed  wire  by  a  magnet  in 
i*elative  motion,  the  intensity  of  the  current  produced  is  proportional 
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to  the  actual  rate  of  variation  of  the  '  force-function '  by  the  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  which  the  mutual  action  between  the  magnet 
and  the  wire  would  be  represented  if  the  intensity  of  the  current 
in  the  wire  were  unity." 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  if  the  laws  of 
derived  circuits  apply  to  the  currents  of  induction,  which  are  re- 
presented by  equations  of  which  the  above  is  a  type.  A  reflecting 
galvanometer  of  larse  resistance  was  included  in  the  secondary 
circuit,  and  connected  by  copper  wires  of  very  small  resistance  with 
the  cdl  in  which  l^e  seconoarv  currents  were  produced :  the  re- 
sistance of  these  wires  was  innnitesimal  in  comparison  with  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  The  galvanometer  was  then 
shunted.  The  first  two  columns  of  the  f oUowing  Table  show  that, 
with  an  inappreciable  resistance  outside  of  the  galvanometer  coils, 
the  shunts  made  no  difference  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer- 
needle  when  the  shunts  were  not  less  than  three  ohms.  Below  this 
the  current  divided.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  5880 
ohms ;  and  the  last  numbers  in  the  second  and  third  columns  show 
that  an  equal  impulse  was  transmitted  through  both  the  shunt  and 


Szterior 

Shunts, 

Exterior 

Betistanoes, 
in  ohms. 

BeflfiotioxiA. 

K^fftHn^MWi 

Dflflflctions. 

inofamt. 

in  ohms. 

0 

3 

210 

10 

210 

0 

4 

210 

20 

210 

0 

5 

210 

SO 

210 

0 

6 

210 

40 

210 

0 

5880 

210 

100 

190 

the  galvanometer ;  for  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  take 
one  course  in  preference  to  the  other.  Two  galvanometers,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  resistance,  one  forming  the  shunt  to  the  other, 
will  give  the  same  deflection,  which  is  equal  to  that  given  by  the 
undivided  circuit. 

Besistanoes  were  then  introduced  into  the  circuit  exterior  to  the 
galvanomefcer-coils,  and  a  shunt  of  688  ohms  was  used. 

The  fifth  column  shows  that  no  effect  was  produced  by  the 
shunt  until  the  exterior  resistance  was  appreciable  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  ^vanometer. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  effect  of  resistances  which  were 
appreciable  in  comparison  with  the  galvanometeivresistanoe.  The 
same  shunt  of  588  ohms  was  used.    The  second  column  is  calcu- 


lated on  the  assumption  that  i 
E 


'-J-  (where  ib^  is  a  coefficient)  is 


equivalent  to  h^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Kirchhoff  hold.    The 
third  column  is  obtained  from  the  experimental  data.    The  fourth 


and  fifth  columns  are  also*  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  %- 
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= tangent  of  the  deflection.     Columns  second  and  third  are  ex* 
pressed  in  arbitrary  scale-divisions. 


Bxteriop 

Besistaaoes, 

in  ohms. 

Calculated 

Bxperimental 

Batioof 

Batioof 

ralue  of  i. 

raliio  of  t. 

Intensities. 

Tangents. 

1500 

1242 

1375 

2000 

1083 

1066 

1-06 

1-03 

2600 

954 

990 

106 

1-04 

3000 

767 

825 

1-06 

1-04 

3500 

673 

770 

Ml 

1-05 

4000 

613 

660 

1-05 

1-03 

4500 

558 

649 

106 

1-07 

6000 

514 

550 

1-04 

1*03 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that,  with  large  resistances  exte- 
rior to  the  galvanometer-resistance  and  appreciable  in  connexion 
with  it,  the  laws  of  the  division  of  currents  practically  hold,  and  as 
the  exterior  resistance  approaches  that  of  the  galvanometer  the 
coincidence  with  the  laws  is  more  marked. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  mider  certain  conditions,  an  in- 
duced current  does  not  divide  according  to  the  laws  of  divided 
circuits,  but  approximates  to  these  laws  when  there  is  a  resistance 
exterior  to  the  galvanometer  which  is  appreciable  in  comparison 
with  that  pf  the  galvanometer. — Silliman  s  American  Journal^  Hay 
1873. 


ELBCTBICAL  JflGUBBS  ON  CONDXTCTOES.      BT  H.  8CHNEEB0LI. 

M.  Schneebeli  has  investigated  the  conditions  on  which  depend 
the  dimensions  of  Kundt's  electrical  figures,  which  result  from  the 
adhesion  of  a  fine  insulating  powder  upon  a  metallic  conductor  from 
which  a  discharge  has  just  issued*.  In  his  eiperiments,  tiie  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  jar  took  place  between  a  horizontal  metal  plate, 
sprinkled  with  Lycopodium-powder  (for  the  production  of  the  deo- 
trical  figures),  aud  an  electrode  in  the  form  of  a  knob,  cone,  or 
point  surmounting  it.  The  author  has  found,  like  M.  Kundt,  that, 
eoBteris  paribw,  the  diameter  of  the  figure  increases  with  the  distance 
of  the  electrode  from  the  plate,  but  not  in  a  constant  ratio ;  the  line 
which  represents  the  ratios  is  not  straight,  but  an  undulated  curve. 
Also  the  siase  of  the  figure  augments  with  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  produces  it. 

When  the  electrode  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  points,  a 
circular  figure  is  formed  beneath  each  of  them.  If  a  small  disk  <^ 
glass  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  discharge,  there  is  producec^ 

*  Kundt'i  figures  are  produced  with  great  neatness  on  the  positive 
electrode,  but  are  only  obtained  with  di£Bculty  upon  a  plate  serving  as  the 
negative  electrode.  That  physicist  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  figures 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  discharge,  and  in  proportion  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  opposite  electrode  to  the  plate  diminishes  {Archives  des  Sci^ 
ences,  1869,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  212). 
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on  the  plate  a  space  void  of  powder  and  haying  exactly  the  shape 
of  the  (usk. 

With  electrodes  of  a  conical  form  with  an  angle  of  6(P  or  of  30^, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  tapering  needle,  M.  Schneebeli  ascertained  that 
the  electrical  figure  is  as  much  larger  as  the  angle  at  the  summit  of 
the  cone  is  smaller. 

Lastly,  the  diameter  of  the  figure  is  greater  when  the  discharge  is 
effected  in  a  rarefied  gas  than  at  the  ordinary  pressure. — Archivei 
de$  Sdewxe  Physiques  et  NatureUes^  vol.  xlvi.  p.  269. 


NOTE  ON  OASEOUa  PRESSURE.      BY  ROBERT  MOON,  M.A.,  HONO- 
RARY YELLOW  OF  queen's  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 

As  Mr.  Stnitt  appears  indisposed  to  continue  the  controversy 
between  us*,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  me  to  recapitulate  its 
results. 

Mr.  Strutt  impugned  my  views  as  to  gaseous  pressure  on  two 
grounds  t: — 

1.  That  an  expression  for  the  pressure  involving  both  velocity 
and  density  leads  to  absurd  results. 

2.  That  the  analytical  argument  upon  which  I  based  such  an  ex- 
pression fails,  'Hhe  question  at  issue  "being  <'a  purely  physical 
one  " — ^the  pressure  prevailing  in  a  fluid  in  motion  being,  as  he  con- 
sidered, settled  by  Boyle's  law,  which  he  assumed  to  hold  in  that  case. 

How  far  the  first  part  of  this  criticism  was  justified  I  remit  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to 
my  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August  and  February 
last  how  far  the  second  part  is  consistent  with  fact  appears  from 
the  second  paragraph  of  Mr,  Strutf  s  recent  paper. 

6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
June  2, 1873. 


NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  A  DIFFRACTION-''  GRATING  '^  AS  A  SUBSTI- 
TVTB  FOB  THE  TRAIN  OF  PRISMS  IN  A  SOLAR  SPECTROSCOPE. 
BY  PROF.  C.  A.  YOUNG. 

Since  the  diffraction-spectrum  differs  from  a  prismatic  spectrum 
of  the  same  length  in  having  the  less-refnwgible  rays  more  widely 
dispersed,  it  some  time  a^o  suggested  itself  that  a  so-called  "  Qitter- 
plaUel*  or  <'  grating "  of  fineunes,  might  advantageously  replace 
the  prisms  in  spectroscopes  designed  for  the  observation  of  the  solar 
prominences  through  the  C  line.  In  this  idea  I  was  strongly  con- 
firmed on  seeing  iMt  winter  some  of  the  b^utiful  gratings  ruled 
upon  speculum-metal  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Eutherford's  mechani- 
cian. The  spectra  furnished  by  these  plates  far  exceed  in  brilliance 
and  definition  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  obtained. 

*  See  paper  '*  On  the  Law  of  Gaseous  Pressure  **  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  June  1873. 

t  See  pmr  "  On  Mr.  Moon's  Views  on  Gaseous  Pressure ''  in  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  for  July  last. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eutherford  I  have  recently  come 
into  possession  of  one  of  them,  having  a  ruled  surface  of  something 
more  than  a  square  inch,  the  lines  being  spaced  at  intervals  of  -^^^ 
of  an  inch.*  (ximbining  this  with  the  collimator  and  telescope  of  a 
conunon  chemical  spec^scope,  we  get  an  instrument  furnishing  a 
spectrum  of  the  first  order,  in  which  the  D  lines  are  about  twice  as 
widely  separated  as  by  the  flint-glass  prism  of  60^  belonging  to  the 
Qriginal  iustrument.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  C  the  dispersion  ia 
nearly  the  same  as  would  be  given  by  four  prisms. 

The  spectra  of  the  higher  orders  are  generally  not  so  well  seen, 
on  account  of  their  overlapping  each  other ;  but  fortunately  with 
one  particular  adjustment  oi  the  angle  between  the  collimator  and 
telescope,  the  C  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  third  order  can  be 
made  to  fail  in  the  vacant  space  between  the  spectra  of  the  second 
and  fourth  orders,  and  we  thus  obtain  an  available  dispersion  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  instrument  I  am  accustomed  to  use. 

On  applying  the  new  instrument  to  the  equatorial,  I  found  (under 
atmospheric  conditions  by  no  means  favourable,  though  the  best 
that  have  presented  themselves  as  yet)  that  in  the  first-order  spec- 
trum I  coidd  easily  see  the  bright  chromosphere-lines  C,  D„  and  F ; 
I  could  also,  though  with  oreat  difficulty,  make  out  Hy,(279GK). 
On  opening  the  sht  the  ouwne  of  the  chromosphere  and  the  forms 
of  the  prominences  were  well  seen  in  the  spectra  of  both  the  first 
and  third  orders,  quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  with  my  ordinary  instru- 
ment in  the  same  state  of  the  air.  The  spectra  are,  of  course, 
&inter ;  but  as  this  loss  of  light  affects  the  background  upon  which 
the  prominences  are  projected  as  well  as  the  objects  themselves,  it 
does  not  materially  injure  their  appearance. 

The  grating  is  much  lighter  and  easier  to  manage  than  a  train  of 
prisms ;  and  if  similar  nued  plates  can  be  furnished  by  the  opticians 
at  reasonable  prices  and  of  satisfactory  quality,  it  would  seem  that 
for  observations  upon  the  chromosphere  and  prominences  they 
might  well  supersede  prisms. — Silliman's  An%encan  Jotimal,  June 


DUPLEX  TBLEOIIAPHT. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  PhihsophiccU  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gektlemen, 
It  mav  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  plan  of  duplex  telegraphy  by 
means  of  two  batteries,  working  together  on  the  receiving  instru- 
ment, but  counteractii^  one  another  on  the  instrument  at  the  send- 
ing end,  was  patented  by  me  some  months  since.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  a  plan  occurs  to  two  different  people 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  HiGHTON. 

Putney,  June  11,  1873. 
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X.  Fluorescent  Relations  of  certain  solid  Hydrocarbons  found 
in  Petroleum  Distillates.  By  Henrt  Morton,  Ph.D.,  Pre- 
sideni  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  K 

IN  a  previoas  paper  embodying  the  resalts  of  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  fluorescent  relations  of  commercial  anthra- 
cene t>  I  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  an  analogous  body 
among  the  final  products  of  some  petroleum-distillations ;  and  I 
now  propose  to  relate  more  fully  the  facts  developed  in  a  study 
of  these  bodies. 

Nearly  a  year  since.  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford  placed  in  my 
hands  a  small  specimen  of  petroleum-distillate,  bom  which  I 
succeeded  in  separating  a  crystalline  solid,  fluorescing  in  a  re- 
markable manner  with  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  amount  of  material  at  my  command  was  too  small  (being 
in  fact  but  a  few  grains,  extracted  from  less  than  an  ounce  of 
the  substance  sent  me)  to  admit  of  more  than  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. I  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  its  optical 
(fluorescent  and  absorptive)  relations  to  commercial  anthracene, 
and  its  difference  fn>m  that  substance  in  fusing-point  and  solu- 
bilities. 

After  encountering  some  difficulty  in  tracing  up  the  supply  to 
its  source,  I  was  introduced  by  Professor  G.  F.  Barker  to  Mr. 

*  Commttnicated  by  the  Author. 
t  See  this  Jooraal,  1872,  vol.  zliv.  p.  345. 
Phil  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  304.  Aug.  1878.  H 
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John  Truaz^  of  Fittsborgh,  who  has  been  most  obliging  in  far- 
niflhing  me  with  every  &cility  that  could  be  wished. 

The  preliminary  history  of  the  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work  is  as  foQows : — 

When  the  residues  left  in  the  distillation  of  petroleum  for  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating-oils  are  redistilled  to  obtain  lubri- 
cating-oils  and  paraffine,  there  passes  over  near  the  end  of  the 
operation,  and  when  the  still  is  at  the  bottom  almost  or  even 
quite  red-hot,  a  thick  resinous  matter  of  a  dark  honey-  or  light 
sepia-colour,  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant  for  the  necks  of 
''  rolls ''  in  iron  mHls.  This  is  the  material  from  which  the  new 
body  is  extracted  by  the  following  process. 

The  tarry  matter  above  described  is  mixed  with  about  its  own 
volume  of  benzine  (petroleum-naphtha),  and  is  thrown  on  a  stout 
filter,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  the  same  solvent. 

This  leaves  a  dark  olive-green  flaky  powder,  constituting 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  original  mass,  and  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  crude  commercial  anthracene.  We  now  wash  this 
with  alcohol,  and  even  digest  it  in  this  liquid,  by  which  means  a 
brown  material,  whose  solution  in  alcohol  has  a  decided  blue 
fluorescence,  is  removed. 

The  substance  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  bensole  (coal-tar 
naphtha)  and  filtered  in  a  jacketed  funnel  (by  which  operation  a 
quantity  of  black  powder  is  removed),  and  is  aUowed  to  crystal- 
lize on  cooling. 

It  then  deposits  in  very  small  acicular  crystals  collecting  in 
tufts ;  and  the  purification  is  carried  on  by  re-solution  and  crys- 
tallization from  fresh  benzole.  The  substance  then  has  the 
colour  of  potassium  chromate. 

The  following  Table  of  solubiUties  will  indicate  the  motive  for 
the  above  treatment. 

Benzine,  hot  (160°  F.),  dissolves  1  part  in  1155 


„       cold  (70°  F.) 

9i 

99 

2900 

Alcohol,  hot  (160P  P.) 

99 

99 

4172 

„        cold  (70°  P.) 

99 

99 

16625 

Beniwle,  hot  (160°  P.) 

99 

99 

95 

„        cold  (70P  P.) 

99 

99 

152 

This  substance  dissolves  in  turpentine  pretty  freely,  and  yet 
more  so  in  carbon-bisulphide  and  chloroform. 

In  ether  and  olive-oil  and  carbon-bichloride  it  is  hardly  as 
soluble  as  in  benzine. 

Methods  of  Examination* 
For  the  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent  light,  the 
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following  arrangement  was  made. 
The  porte-lumi^re  A  being  at- 
tached to  the  shutter  of  a  win- 
dow facing  towards  the  south,  a 
beam  of  sunlight  was  thrown  by 
it  horizontally  into  the  room  and 
concentrated  by  a  lens  of  12-inch 
focus  placed  at  B.  At  C  was 
placed  an  apparatus  (fig.  2)  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  horizontal 
table  adjustable  up  and  down  on 
a  vertical  rod  and  turning  with  a 
"dick/'  Around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  table  were  eight  little  ''  stalls  ^ 
test-tubes  or  specimen-bottles. 
By  this  means  eight  different 
specimens  could  be  rapidly  com- 
pared, each  in  succession,  being 
brought  by  the  action  of  the  click 
into  an  identical  position  with  re- 
ference to  the  exciting  light  and 
the  spectroscope.  This  whole  ap- 
paratus was  so  placed  that  an 
image  of  the  sun  was  formed  on 
the  tube  or  bottle  nearest  to  the 
lens  B.  A  glass  tank  filled  with 
a  strong  solution  of  ammonio- 
cupric  sulphate  was  placed,  as  in- 
dicated, between  B  and  C ;  and  to 
this  was  sometimes  added  a  plate 
of  violet  glass.  The  spectroscope 
D  employed  in  these  observations 
was  generally  one  of  Browning's 
with  a  single  prism  of  very  high 
dispersion,  giving  a  range  of 
9"  b4l  between  C  and  S  of  the 
solar  spectrum;  but  a  spectro- 
scope with  two  similar  prisms  by 
the  same  maker  and  one  by 
Desaga  of  less  dispersive  power 
were  also  used  occasionally.  A^ 
small  direct- vision  spectroscope  f^ 
was  also  frequently  employed  to  f. 
detect  the  presence  of  faint  lines 
or  bands  of  absorption. 
For  examining  absorption-bands^  every  thing  eke  remained  the 
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Bume,  except  that  the  spectroscope  was  turned  round  into  the  posi- 
tion indicated  in  fig.  3,  and  the  stand  for  specimens  was  replaced 

Fig.  3. 


jig,==;^ 


by  a  plane  table  D,  on  which  the  substance  to  be  studied  was 
supported  either  in  a  cell  of  glass  or  in  a  bottle.  White  glass 
bottles  of  about  one-ounce  capacity  formed  cylindrical  lenses  of 
a  very  convenient  character  for  this  purpose. 

To  examine  the  relative  exciting-power  of  the  various  colours 
of  the  spectrum^  an  arrangement,  nearly  identical  with  that 
described  by  Professor  Stokes  as  his  "Third  Method '**,  was 
employed. 

Fig.  4. 


In  this  case  the  light  thrown  in  by  the  porte-lumiere  A  passed 
through  a  narrow  adjustable  slit  at  B,  then  encountered  a  prism 
at  C,  and  after  this  a  lens  of  about  IS-inches  focus  at  D,  by 
which  an  image  of  the  spectrum  was  thrown  on  a  screen  or  tank 
at  E.  A  spectroscope  placed  behind  this  screen  was  employed, 
in  a  manner  presently  to  be  described,  to  measure  the  refran- 
gibility  of  certain  rays. 

Thus,  suppose  a  pure  spectrum  showing  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
clearly  to  be  thrown  on  a  screen  coated  with  some  fluorescent 
body  placed  at  £,  and  that  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum 
fluorescence  were  observed,  and  we  wished  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  to  which  this  effect  was  due. 

A  fine  needle  was  made  to  pierce  the  paper  at  this  point;  and 
the  light  thus  allowed  to  pass  through  the  screen  was  then  mea- 
sured by  the  spectroscope.  Of  course  the  hole,  once  made,  could, 
by  movement  of  the  screen,  be  brought  into  coincidence  with 
any  point  in  the  spectrum. 

*  Philosophical  Transactioni,  1852,  Part  II.  p  470. 
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With  solutions  in  tanks  the  same  plan  was  followed^  a  small 
piece  of  card  with  a  needle-hole  being  moved  into  the  required 
position  and  the  transmitted  light  then  measured. 

Observations. 

Spectrum  of  Fluorescent  Light  from  Solid  Tkallene. 

When  a  portion  of  the  yellow  crystalline  substance  above  de- 
scribed, and  which,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  shall  hereafter  call 
thallene,  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant  green  colour  of  its  fiiuores- 
cence,  is  examined  in  the  manner  first  described  and  represented 
in  fig.  1,  we  obtain  a  spectrum  such  as  is  indicated  in  fig.  5. 

Fig.  6. 


This  begins  with  a  very  broad  bright  space  in  the  orange  and 

irellow ;.  then,  separated  by  shades  or  bands  of  less  brilliancy, 
bllow  two  green  spaces,  and  lastly  one  of  blue,  much  less  bril- 
liant than  the  others,  and  best  seen  when  the  violet  glass  is 
added  to  the  blue  tank  (see  fig.  1).  The  scale  employed  in  the 
above  and  subsequent  drawings  of  spectra  is  that  with  milli- 
metre-divisions introduced  by  Bunsen. 

This  spectrum,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  that  of  impure  an- 
thracene, or  chrysogen  as  found  in  commercial  anthracene,  in 
two  respects.  First,  there  is  no  decided  separation  of  the  orange 
and  yellow  rays  from  the  red  by  a  dark  space  in  this  thallene- 
spectrum  as  in  the  other.  Second,  there  is  found  in  this  spec- 
trum a  strong  bright  band  in  the  blue  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  spectrum  given  by  the 
former  substance. 

Absorption-spectrum  of  Solid  Thallene. 

At  a  temperature  of  about  4S(f  F.,  thallene  fuses  without  de- 
composition ;  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a  translucent  plate  of  it 
between  slips  of  mica  or  on  glass  in  a  condition  convenient  for 
the  study  of  its  absorption  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  3.  But 
we  may  also  dissolve  it  in  melted  paraffine,  or  spread  it  by  rub- 
bing on  filter-paper,  or  mix  it  with  varnish  and  so  coat  paper 
with  it.  lu  any  of  these  shapes,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,  as  in  fig.  2,  it  shows  an  absorption-spectrum  such  as  is 
represented  in  fig.  6. 
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In  this  we  find  a  very  strong  narrow  band  having  the  line  F 
in  its  centre,  then  a  less-defined  double  band  at  100  and  110  of 
the  scale ;  another,  yet  less  sharply  defined,  from  120  to  130 
connected  by  a  shade  with  the  point  about  140,  where  the  ab- 
sorption becomes  total.  The  marked  difference  between  this 
and  the  absorption-spectrum  of  commercial  anthracene  consists 
in  the  double  character  of  the  second  band,  and  in  the  much 
lower  position  of  the  third  band,  which  ends,  above,  about  where 
that  of  the  anthracene  begins. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  method  of  observation  indicated 
already  in  fig.  4. 

The  screen  upon  which  the  pure  solar  spectrum  was  thrown, 
located  at  E  (see  fig.  4),  was  prepared  as  follows : — A  piece  of 
filter-paper  was  coated  with  pure  thallene  by  rubbing  it  on  in 
powder  with  the  finger.  It  adheres  very  well  to  the  paper,  and 
produces  in  this  way  a  very  regular  and  beautiful  surface. 

A  strip  of  this  is  attached  with  gum  to  a  piece  of  white  card ; 
and  this  slides  in  horizontal  grooves  in  a  frame  E  (fig.  S),  which 
is  pierced  by  a  large  opening* 

The  spectrum  is  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  on  the  fluorescent  strip, 
and  also  on  the  adjacent  part  of  the  card ;  and  we  have  the  ap- 

Fig.  7. 
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pearance  indicated  in  fig.  7,  where  S  T  represents  the  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  falls  on  the  thallene-covered  paper,  and  RV  that 
portion  which  falls  on  the  card.  The  spectrum  upon  the  card 
runs,  of  course,  from  red  to  violet,  but  even  below  the  fixed 
line  G  becomes  very  dim,  and  between  G  and  H  ceases  to  show 
any  decided  light.     Where   these  higher  rays  fall  upon  the 
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thallene^  however,  in  plaee  of  beeoming  less  brilliant  towards 
tbe  upper  end,  they  glow  with  remarkable  intensity;  and  all 
about  14  we  find  a  brilliant  green  ground  on  which  the  lines 
H,  H'  and  others  appear  with  beautijful  distinctness. 

Below  this  the  colour  is  a  bluish  white  as  Air  as  a  little  below 
F,  beyond  which  there  is  no  fluorescent  action,  and  the  spec* 
trum  looks  alike  whether  it  fall  on  the  thallene  or  on  the  card. 

The  brightness  of  the  spectrum  on  the  thallene,  however,  is 
not  uniform  between  8  and  14,  but  presents  a  series  of  gradu- 
ated maxima  and  minima,  which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut 
(%  7). 

To  measure  the  positions  of  these  maxima,  the  simple  device 
already  alluded  to  was  employed.  A  pinhole  was  pierced  in  the 
fluorescent  paper  at  some  convenient  point,  as  at  a  (fig.  7);  and 
by  sliding  the  entire  card  or  screen  in  the  grooves  which  sup- 
ported it,  this  pinhole  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the  spec- 
trum whose  location  it  was  desired  to  fix  (tor  example,  as  in 
the  figure,  at  the  middle  of  tbe  broad  maximum  a) ;  and  then, 
the  spectroscope  being  placed  behind  E,  the  refrangibility  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  pinhole  is  directly  measured. 

A  comparison  of  fig.  7.  with  fig.  6,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
scale  of  the  latter  is  double  that  of  the  former  in  actual  dimen- 
sions, though  the  numbers  correspond,  will  show  that  the 
maxima  in  fig.  7  exactly  correspond  with  the  absorption-bands 
of  fig.  6. 

This  indicates  that  the  absorption  in  this  case  is  in  very  close 
relations  with  the  fluorescence  of  the  substance ;  and  to  this  con- 
clusion many  phenomena  to  be  presently  noticed  give  confirma- 
tion. That  such  a  connexion  should  exist  is  eminently  natural, 
since  those  rays  which  expend  their  force  in  fluorescence,  u  e.  in 
producing  vibrations  of  a  less  rate^  must  evidently  disappear ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  rays  which  are  absorbed  develop  fluor- 
escence; and  so,  as  in  the  uranium  salts,  we  may  expect  to 
find  absorption-bands  which  have  no  immediate  relation  to  fluor- 
escence, although  here  also  there  will  always  be  a  special  absorp- 
tion corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  fluorescence-exciting 
power.  This  was  observed  by  Stokes  at  the  outset.  What  we 
have  to  notice  here  is  that  this  body  thallene  has  no  appreciable 
absorption  other  than  that  due  to  its  fluorescence — or,  in  other 
words,  that  nearly  all  the  rays  absorbed  by  it  are  converted  into 
fluorescent  motions  and  not  into  those  of  heat. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  rays  as  high  as  H'  when  referring 
to  tbe  fluorescence  excited  by. a  pure  spectrum  on  a  screen  of 
thallene ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  upper 
limit  of  the  efiect.     With  lenses  and  prisms  of  quartz,  I  have 
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projected  on  8ach  a  screen  a  solar  spectrum  showing  the  fixed 
lines  for  a  great  distance  above  H. 

The  fluorescence  excited  by  rays  about  and  abore  H  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  suffer  any  change  in  intensity,  but  yields  a 
uniform  and  brilliant  green  light,  on  which  the  solar  lines  are 
seen  with  admirable  distinctness.  Indeed  this  substance  seems 
to  me  to  surpass  any  heretofore  known  as  a  screen  for  the  study 
of  the  violet  and  extra*violet  rays. 

Thallene  in  Solution^ 

As  had  been  already  noticed,  thallene  is  soluble  in  a  number 
of  liquids ;  and  in  all  cases  it  communicates  a  strong  blue  fluor- 
escence to  the  solvent,  or,  more  strictly,  fluoresces  strongly  with 
a  blue  colour  in  solution. 

When  this  blue  fluorescent  light  is  examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope, it  is  found,  like  the  green  fluorescence  of  the  solid,  to 
break  up  into  bands  i  but  in  the  solution  these  are  found  in  all 
cases  to  be  displaced  strongly  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, which  at  once  explains  the  change  of  general  tint  in  the 
light  from  green  to  blue. 

Fig.  8,  which  represents  the  spectrum  of  the  solution  in  ben- 
zole, will,  by  comparison  with  fig.  5,  indicate  this  change ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  three  most  distinct  bright  bands  at  6*8, 8*4, 
and  9*8  in  the  spectrum  of  the  soUd  are  moved  to  7*2,  8*9,  and 
10*7  respectively  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solution. 
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If  in  place  of  benzole  we  employ  chloroform  as  a  solvent,  we 
find  that  the  bands  occupy  sensibly  the  same  positions ;  but  if 
sulpuric  ether  is  used,  the  bands  are  somewhat  more  displaced. 
With  turpentine  the  displacement  seems  to  be  a  little  less  than 
with  ether,  and  with  alcohol  about  the  same,  while  with  olive- 
oil  an  intermediate  position  is  occupied,  and  with  carbon-bisul- 
phide the  displacement  is  least  of  all. 

The  following  Table  will  give  some  measurements  of  the  po- 
sitions of  corresponding  bands  in  various  solutions : — 

b^Se.  SSo;:'  Olive^a.  TWpentiue. 

680.  71-6  72-9  72-9 

87-6  88-5  89-6  898 

106-6  107-8  109-2  1081 


Ether. 

78-8 
90-1 
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If  now  we  observe  the  absorptive  action  of  these  solutions  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  fig.  3^  we  shall  find  that  the  absorp- 
tion-bands, like  those  of  fluorescence,  are  displaced  upwards  in 
the  spectra  of  the  solutions  as  compared  with  their  position  in 
that  of  the  solid. 

This  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing  fig.  9,  which  represents 


the  absorption-spectrum  of  thallene  dissolved  in 'benzole^  with 
fig.  6,  which  is  the  absorption-spectrum  of  solid  thallene. 

The  absorption-bands  of  the  solutions  in  benzole^  chloroform, 
and  olive-oil  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  important  degree ; 
but  in  the  etherial  solution  the  bands  are  higher  than  in  the 
others.  In  the  solution  in  turpentine  the  lower  band  especially 
is  exceedingly  faint^  so  as  to  escape  recognition  entirely  in  the 
method  o/ observation  employed  in  the  other  cases,  even  when 
a  pint  bottle  of  solution  was  used;  but  when  the  tube  of  a 
Dubosoq  saccharimeter  was  filled  with  this  solution,  this  line 
could  be  detected  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope. 

In  carbon-bisulphide  solution  a  similar  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered^ so  that  in  a  preliminary  publication  T  spoke  of  these  bands 
as  not  appearing ;  but  renewed  observation  has  enabled  me  to 
assure  myself  that  in  this  solution  all  the  bands  exists  and  at 
lower  points  in  the  spectrum  than  in  any  of  the  other  solutions 
yet  examined^  the  lowest  one  in  particular  occupying  a  point 
even  below  that  of  the  corresponding  band  in  solid  thallene. 
There  is  also  in  this  solution  a  decided  general  absorption  of  all 
rays  above  F,  which  causes  some  special  difficulty  in  measuring 
the  bands. 

In  such  cases  as  this  the  mode  of  observation  to  be  next  no- 
ticed is  specially  efficient  as  a  guide^  indicating  what  we  must 
look  for  in  each  case.  A  similar  displacement  of  bands  by 
change  of  solvent  has  been  noticed  by  Hagenbach  in  the  case 
of  soot,  amide  of  phthalic  acid,  chlorophyl,  purpurine^  &c.  (Pog- 
gendoiff's  Annalen,  1872,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  533) ;  and  I  have  also 
found  it  in  a  number  of  the  uranium  salts. 

When  a  pure  spectrum  is  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  tank  of 
glass  or  quartz  filled  with  the  benzole  solution,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  prism  &c.  indicated  in  fig.  4  we  see,  on  looking  down 
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into  it  from  above^  long  trails  of  light  running  through  the  so- 
lution^ as  shown  in  fig.  10. 

Fig.  10. 


These  trails  are  variously  coloured  as  follows :  a  is  very  faint 
and  olive-green ;  b  is  very  bright  and  of  a  vivid  green ;  c  is  bright 
sky-blue;  and  d  is  of  an  indigo  tintrunning  into  violet  towards  H. 

The  appearance  is  indeed  exceedingly  beautiful^  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  colours  and  the  delicate  manner  in  which  they  fade 
off  and  blend. 

The  brightest  bands  or  trails  (Aandc)  are  each  penetrated,  as 
it  were,  from  the  further  side  of  the  tank  by  a  long  blade  of 
darkness^  the  result  undoubtedly  of  the  absorptive  action  of  the 
fluid  for  the  corresponding  rays,  which  causes  them  to  be  more 
rapidly  exhausted ;  while  those  at  either  side,  being  less  energe- 
tically active  and  acted  upon,  penetrate  further  before  their  mo- 
tion IS  converted  into  fluorescence.  Near  H,  where  the  actions 
of  absorption  and  fluorescence  are  most  intense,  the  light  hardly 
seems  to  pass  beyond  the  actual  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Exact  parallels  to  all  these  actions  were  observed  by  Stokes 
in  chlorophyl  (PhU.  Trans.  1852,  Part  II.  p.  489) ;  but  though  I 
have  examined  all  the  substances  enumerated  by  him,  I  have  in 
no  case  found  so  beautiful  an  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  as 
this  solution  furnishes. 

When  the  light  from,  these  trails  is  examined  with  a  hand- 
spectroscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  bright  green  one  b  wants  the 
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upper  blue  band  10*7,  which  is  present  in  c  and  d.  This  was  a 
necessary  result  from  Stokes's  law,  that  fluorescent  light  never 
contained  rays  of  higher  refrangibility  than  that  by  which  it  was 
excited ;  for  the  exciting  light  of  b  was  only  a  little  above  F^ 
or  9  to  9-15  of  the  scale. 

Turpentine  dissolves  only  a  small  portion  of  thallene,  which, 
however,  communicates  to  it  a  blue  fluorescence.  When  examined 
in  the  manner  just  described,  its  appearance  resembles  in  many 
respects  that  of  a  similarly  weak  solution  in  benzole ;  but  there 
are  certain  points  of  distinction.  Thus  the  first  band  above  F 
is  at  some  distance  from  it ;  the  second  band  is  decidedly  double, 
with  its  upper  half  of  a  paler  colour ;  and  the  band  above  G  is 
likewise  evidently  divided  (see  fig.  11). 

Fig:  11. 


The  dark  blades  of  absorption  are  not  seen  in  this  or  in  a 
dilute  benzole  solution. 

A  solution  of  thallene  in  carbon-bisulphide  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  absorption-bands  very  low  in  the  spectrum,  pro- 
duces also  in  this  last  method  of  examination  a  very  characteristic 
appearance. 

The  first  trail  of  light  is  entirely  below  F,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
dark  blade ;  its  colour  is  bright  green.  The  next  is  midway  be- 
tween F  and  6,  is  bright  blue,  but  does  not  penetrate  very  far 
into  the  solution,  and  does  not  show  a  black  blade.     The  upper 
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trail  is  of  a  faint  indigo  tint,  penetrates  but  little  into  the  liquid, 
and  begins  decidedly  below  6. 

In  a  former  paper  attention  was  drawn  to  the  effect  which  an 
exposure  to  sunlight  produced  upon  the  bandis  of  absorption 
exhibited  by  commercial  anthracene.  A  cold  solution  of  that 
substance,  showing  its  bands  with  great  distinctness,  loses  them 
entirely  by  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Thallene  similarly  treated  loses  its  lower  band  in  five  mi- 
nutes, but  its  upper  one  (f .  e.  the  broad  double  band)  only  after 
thirty  minutes'  exposure. 

A  saturated  hot  solution  under  like  conditions  loses  its  lower 
band  in  thirty  minutes,  and  its  upper  one  in  about  two  hours. 
By  placing  it,  however,  near  the  focus  of  a  large  burning-glass 
of  15  inches  diameter,  ten  minutes  sufficed  for  this  effect.  When 
a  solution  of  anthracene  so  exposed  for  one  minute  is  allowed  to 
cool,  it  deposits  white  pearly  scales  (of  pure  anthracene),  which 
show  no  trace  of  a  banded  spectrum  by  fluorescence. 

When  a  solution  of  the  yeUow  anthracene  (obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  crude  material  with  benzine,  dissolving  in  hot  benzole, 
filtering,  and  crystallizing  by  cooling),  which  contains  much 
chrysogen,  is  similarly  treated,  After  ten  minutes'  exposure  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  it  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  anthracene 
nearly  white,  but  still  showing  a  banded  spectrum ;  the  bands 
are  weaker  than  before,  but  occupy  exactly  the  same  positions ; 
the  general  fluorescence  of  the  substance  is  also  greatly  reduced. 

Thallene,  however,  under  similar  conditions  (that  is  to  say, 
exposed  in  hot  solution  in  a  4-ounce  flask  for  ten  minutes  near 
the  focus  of  the  large  lens  and  allowed  to  cool)  deposits  crystals 
almost  white  but  having  a  slight  grey  shade ;  and  these  show  a 
distinctly  banded  spectrum,  whose  bands  are  located  in  almost 
the  same  positions  as  those  of  an  etherial  solution,  but  are  a  little 
more  elevated. 

Their  centres  are  in  fact  located  as  foUows: — 7*84, 9*18, 11"17, 
omitting  the  lowest  band,  which  is  too  broad  to  be  well  indi- 
cated in  this  wliy. 

The  general  colour  of  the  fluorescent  light  emitted  by  this 
substance  is  light  blue ;  and  to  distinguish  it  I  would  propose 
the  name  Fetrollucene. 

A  solution  of  this  in  benzole  shows  a  slight  further  elevation 
of  bands,  as  7*88,  9*2,  and  11*24;  and  when  a  pure  spectrum  is 
thrown  on  this  solution  only  two  trails  of  light  are  seen — one 
about  four  fifths  of  the  way  from  F  to  G,  and  the  other  above  G. 
These  are  blue  and  indigo  in  colour  respectively. 

As  illustrations  of  the  action  of  fluorescence,  these  substances 
(thallene  and  petroUucene)  surpass,  I  think,  any  bodies  hereto- 
fore known. 
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The  green  light  emitted  by  thallene  surpasses  in  intensity  that 
furnished  by  any  other  substance^  the  only  one  which  approaches 
it  being  platinocyanide  of  barium  in  a  peculiar  condition^  which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  under  control. 

There  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology some  screens  and  words  painted  with  this  salt  on  cards 
of  a  few  inches  area,  prepared  by  Albert  Sohn,  of  Frankfort- on - 
the-Maine,  which  approach  thallene  in  brilliancy ;  but  the  pure 
salt,  even  when  forming  fine  crystals,  is  very  inferior  in  the 
energy  of  its  fluorescence. 

Anthracene  forms,  as  is  well  known,  a  compound  with  chlorine 
(bichloranthracene),  whose  solutions  in  alcohol  and  benzole 
fluoresce  brightly  and  give  a  spectrum  (banded  in  the  upper 
regions)  which  has  been  studied  by  Hagenbach  (Poggendorff's 
Annalen,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  385. 

This  led  me  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  like  compound 
with  thallene. 

A  quantity  of  bichloranthracene  having  been  first  made,  to 
ensure  accuracy  in  the  method  of  working,  thallene  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  treatment,  t.  e,  was  mixed  with  benzole 
and  subiected  to  a  current  of  chlorine  for  about  an  hour,  and 
was  again  exposed  in  the  dry  state  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  A 
strong  reaction  was  shown,  considerable  heat  being  developed, 
and  the  entire  substance  acquiring  a  chocolate  colour.  The  pro- 
duct, however,  showed  no  tendency  to  ciystallize.  In  its  tarry 
state  and  in  solution  its  fluorescence  is  moderately  strong,  but 
yields  a  continuous  spectrum  from  about  C  to  E. 

Having  next  prepared  some  bibromanthracene  and  examined 
its  fluorescence,  I  submitted  thallene  to  an  identical  treatment. 
But  here  also,  though  a  compound  was  formed  crystallizing  in 
very  minute  needles  from  its  hot  benzole  solution,  neither  the 
solid  nor  the  solution  showed  any  indications  of  fluorescence. 

I  found  moreover  that,  while  anthracene  combines  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  picric  acid  to  form  the  picrate,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  long  needles  of  a  rich  strawberry  colour,  thallene  requires 
fully  four  times  its  weight  of  picric  acid  to  saturate  it.  On 
cooling  from  hot  solution,  a  granular  mass  of  minute  crystals  is 
formed,  having  a  rich  orange-red  colour.  Examined  under  the 
microscope,  these  crystals  are  seen  to  be  short  prisms  with  well- 
defined  pyramidal  terminations. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  density  60®  B.,  which  rapidly  blackens  an- 
thracene even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  gives  thallene  a  rich 
grass-green  colour,  which  remains  unchanged  even  after  stand? 
ing  for  weeks  and  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C. 

In  this  condition  it  continues  to  give  a  bright  fluorescence. 
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yieldiDg  a  banded  spectrum  identical  with  that  characterizing  it 
m  its  normal  state. 

I  should  therefore  conclude  that  no  true  combination  had 
occurred^  and  that  the  change  from  a  yellow  to  a  green  colour 
resulted  from  the  presence  of  minute  black  particles  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  some  small  portion  of 
an  adherent  impurity.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
with  petroUucene,  which  is  almost  colourless^  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces a  dark  green  colour^  approaching  to  black.  Continued 
application  of  heat  causes  thallene,  treated  as  above,  to  dissolve, 
forming  a  compound  perfectly  soluble  in  water. 

The  picric-acid  compounds,  both  of  anthracene  and  thallene^ 
show  no  fluorescence ;  so  that  this  gives  us  a  convenient  method 
of  determining  the  point  of  saturation. 

Examined  with  BecquerePs  phosphoroscope,  the  duration  of 
fluorescence  in  solid  thallene  was  found  to  be  about  i^^^  of  a 
second ;  but  that  of  its  solution  was  too  brief  to  be  appreciable 
even  at  the  highest  velocity  which  could  be  given  to  the  in- 
strument. 

To  exhibit  the  fluorescence  of  thallene,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing methods  most  eflFective : — 

1st.  The  electric  light,  without  any  lenses,  is  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  it  through  a  plate  of  blue  or  violet  glass.  In  this 
way  one  can  show  various  devices,  filling  an  entire  stage  without 
difficulty.  Allowing  the  light  to  pass  through  the  condensing- 
lenses  of  a  lantern  greatly  reduces  the  effect. 

2nd.  Burning  magnesium  wire  behind  a  blue  glass.  The 
effect  here  also  is  very  powerful. 

8rd.  Connecting  in  series  a  number  of  nitrogen-spectrum 
tubes  and  exciting  them  with  a  powerful  coil.  The  great  lack 
of  general  illuminating-power  in  the  light  so  produced  makes 
the  effect  in  this  case  verv  striking. 

A  lime-light  behind  a  blue  glass  will  exhibit  the  fluorescence 
of  thallene  &irly  well,  but  not  that  of  petroUucene. 

The  violet  end  of  a  projected  spectrum  might  be  regarded  as 
a  good  source  of  exciting  light,  but  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  infe- 
rior to  any  of  those  before  mentioned.  Nevertheless  the  other- 
wise invisible  bands  of  metallic  spectra^  up  to  the  position  of  the 
group  O,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  largest  audiences  by  the  use  of 
a  screen  covered  with  thallene.  In  painting  designs  and  screens 
with  thallene,  it  is  best  to  grind  it  with  damar  varnish  and  ben- 
zole. A  glass  goblet  coated  with  thallene  is  well  suited  for 
Gassiot's  electric  cascade. 
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XL  On  the  Farm  of  the  Cells  of  Bees.     By  J.  W.  L.  Olaisheb, 
BmA.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*. 

THE  following  account  of  the  history  of  the  problem  of  the 
bee-cell  is  extracted  from  pp.  428-430  of '  Homes  with- 
out Hands/  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.Wood  (London,  1869)  :— 

''  If  a  single  cell  be  isolated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sides  rise 
from  the  outer  edges  of  the  three  lozenges  above  mentioned ;  so 
that  there  are,  of  course,  six  sides,  the  transverse  section  of  which 
gives  a  perfect  hexagon.  Many  years  ago  Maraldi,  being  struck 
with1;he  fact  that  the  lozenge-shaped  plates  always  had  the  same 
angles,  took  the  trouble  to  measure  them,  and  found  that  in 
each  lozenge  the  large  angles  measured  109°  28',  and  the  smaller 
70°  82',  the  two  together  making  180°,  the  equivalent  of  two 
right  angles.  He  also  noted  the  fact  that  the  apex  of  the  three- 
sided  cup  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  of  the  greater  angles. 
"  Some  time  afterwards,  Reaumur,  thinking  that  this  remark- 
able uniformity  of  angle  might  have  some  connexion  with  the 
wonderful  economy  of  space  which  is  observable  in  the  bee-comb, 
hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  plan.  Without  mentioning  his  rea* 
sons  for  the  question,  he  asked  Eoenig,  the  mathematician,  to 
make  the  following  calculation : — Given  a  hexagonal  vessel 
terminated  by  three  lozenge-shaped  plates,  what  are  the  angles 
which  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the  least 
amount  of  material  ?  Koenig  made  his  calculations,  and  found 
that  the  angles  were  109°  26'  and  70°  84',  almost  precisely 
agreeing  with  the  measurements  of  Maraldi.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  remember  these  angles.  R&iumur,  on  receiving  the 
answer,  concluded  that  the  bee  had  very  nearly  solved  the  diffi- 
cult mathematical  problem,  the  difference  between  the  measure- 
ment and  the  calculation  being  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
negatived  in  the  actual  construction  of  so  small  an  object  as  the 
bee-celL 

"  Mathematicians  were  naturally  delighted  with  the  result  of 
the  investigation ;  for  it  showed  how  beautifully  practical  science 
could  be  aided  by  theoretical  knowledge ;  and  the  construction 
of  the  bee-cell  became  a  famous  problem  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  In  comparison  with  the  honey  which  the  cell  is  in- 
tended to  contain,  the  wax  is  a  rare  and  costly  substance,  secreted 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  requiring  much  time  for  its  pro- 
duction ;  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  quantity  of  wax  em- 
ployed in  making  the  comb  should  be  as  little,  and  that  of  the 
honey  contained  in  it  as  great  as  possible. 

"  For  a  long  time  these  statements  remained  uncontroverted. 

*  Communicated  bv  the  Author. 
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Any  one  with  the  proper  instruments  could  measure  the  angles 
for  himself;  and  the  calculations  of  a  mathematician  like  Koenig 
would  hardly  be  questioned.  However,  Maclaurin,  the  well- 
known  Scotch  mathematician^  was  not  satisfied.  The  two  results 
very  nearly  tallied  with  each  other,  but  not  quite ;  and  he  felt 
that  in  a  mathematical  question  precision  was  a  necessity.  So 
he  tried  the  whole  question  himself,  and  found  Maraldi's  mea- 
surements correct,  namely  109°  28'  and  70°  32'. 

''  He  then  set  to  work  at  the  problem  which  was  worked  out 
by  Koenig,  and  found  that  the  true  theoretical  angles  were 
109°  28'  and  70°  32',  precisely  corresponding  with  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  bee-cell. 

^'Another  question  now  arose.  How  did  this  discrepancy 
occur?  How  could  so  excellent  a  mathematician  as  Kcenig 
make  so  grave  a  mistake?  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
no  blame  attached  to  Koenig,  but  that  the  error  lay  in  the  book 
of  logarithms  which  he  used.  Thus  a  mistake  in  a  mathema- 
tical work  was  accidentally  discovered  by  measuring  the  angles 
of  a  bee-cell — a  mistake  sufficiently  ffreat  to  have  caused  the  loss 
of  a  ship  whose  captain  happened  to  use  a  copy  of  the  same  loga* 
rithmic  tables  for  calculatiny  his  longitvdeJ^ 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Wood  prefaces  the  above  narra- 
tive with  the  words,  *^  I  must  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  Vicar  and  Hospitaller  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  who  has  long  exercised  his  well-known  mathe- 
matical powers  on  this  subject,  and  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
the  outline  of  the  present  history/' 

The  last  sentence  in  the  first  extract,  viz.  that  about  the  loga- 
rithms (in  which  the  italics  are  Mr.  Wood's),  induced  me  to  ex- 
amine the  original  memoirs  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
problem  of  the  form  of  the  bee-cell ;  and  although  the  story  as 
given  above  is  on  the  face  of  it  erroneous,  as  the  determination 
of  the  angles  that  occur  in  a  bee-cell  by  measurement  to  the 
nearest  minute  is  clearly  impossible,  still  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  that  the  whole  story  narrowly  escapes  the  verdict  tot  sen* 
tentia,  quot  mendacia^. 

As,  however,  the  manner  in  which  so  elaborate  and  romantic 
a  fable  has  gradually  grown  up  out  of  simple  and  even  common- 
place facts  possesses  interest,  and  as  moreover  most  of  the  mis- 
statements have  received  the  sanction  of  previous  writers,  I  think 

*  It  is  only  fair  so  far  to  anticipate  matters  as  to  remark  at  once  that 
Mr.  Wood  (or  Mr.  Mitchell)  is  not  chargeable  with  the  origination  of  the 
false  statements  that  occur  in  the  narrative  quoted,  for  most  of  which  in  the 
above  shape  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  be  chiefly  responsible ;  but  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  about  the  logarithms  (which  will  be  seen  to  be  totally 
without  foundation),  as  far  as  I  know,  first  makes  its  appearance  jn  'Homes 
without  Hands.' 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  matter  ia  well  deserving 
of  attention^  although  the  account  quoted,  occurring  in  a  work 
of  a  popular  character,  would  not,  however  glaring  its  inaccu« 
raciea,;^^^^  require  refutation  in  a  scientific  journal. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  at  the  outset,  before  entering  into  any 
details^  a  brief  account  of  the  facts  that  did  occur,  for  comparison 
with  that  quoted  above.  Maraldi  measured  the  angles  of  the 
rhombs  and  also  those  of  the  trapeziums*,  and  found  that,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  determine  them,  the  larger  angles  in  both 
cases  were  about  110°,  and  the  smdler  the  supplement  of  this 
angle,  viz.  70° ;  it  naturaUy  occurred  to  him  to  investigate  ma- 
thematically what  the  angles  must  be  on  the  supposition  that 
those  of  the  rhombs  and  trapeziums  were  exactly  equal,  and  he 
found  as  a  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  that  the  values  in 
question  were  109°  28'  and  70°  32'.  These  angles  were  not, 
therefore,  the  results  of  direct  measurement,  but  were  derived 
from  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem  suggested  by  the 
actual  measurements.  Reaumur,  suspecting  that  economy  of 
wax  was  the  reason  for  the  angles  being  such  as  they  were,  ex- 
plained the  form  of  the  cell  to  Koenig,  and  (without  mentioning 
what  had  been  done  by  Maraldi)  asked  him  to  determine  ma- 
thematically what  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  would  be  if  for  a  given 
capacity  the  surface  of  the  cell  were  made  a  minimum.  Koenig 
solved  the  problem,  and  gave  as  his  result  109°  26^  and  70°  3'^, 
differing  by  only  2'  from  what  Reaumur  (erroneously)  regarded 
as  the  angles  absolutely  measured  by  Maraldi.  Koenig  accom- 
panied his  solution  by  some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  that  required  the  methods  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
so  that  th%  bees  had  solved  a  problem  that  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  old  geometry.  Maclaurin  showed  that  this  was  inaccurate, 
by  giving  a  solution  depending  only  on  ordinary  geometry ;  and 
he  found  the  angles  to  be  109°  28'  and  70°  82',  agreeing  with 
Maraldi's  theoretical  values.  Maclaurin  read  Maraldi's  memoir 
correctly,  and  understood  the  angles  by  measurement  to  be  110° 
and  70°;  and  he  merely  just  notices  the  trifling  error  made  by 
Koenig  in  his  calculation,  regarding  it  as  quite  an  unimportant 
matter. 

These  are  all  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Wood's  narrative  is 
founded;  and  it  therefore  follows  (1)  that  Maraldi  did  not  find 
the  angles  by  measurement  to  be  109°  28^  and  70°  32',  (2)  that 
Maclaurin  was  not  led  to  consider  the  matter  by  observing  the 
discrepancy  between  Maraldi's  and  Koenig's  values,  (3)  that  he 
did  Dot  make  any  measurements  himself,  and  (4)  that  the  dis- 

*  By  the  angles  of  the  trapeziams  in  this  paper  are  invariably  meant  the 
two  angles  where  the  sides  of  the  cell  are  intersected  by  the  rhombs;  the 
angles  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell  are,  of  course,  light  angles. 

P/aL  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  304.  Aug.  1873.  I 
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covery  of  the  error  ia  the  logarithmic  table  is  a  fiction,  the 
method  Koenig  employed  never  having  transpired,  so  that  it  is 
quite  as  likely  as  not  that  he  never  used  logarithms  at  all. 

The  sentence  about  the  pleasure  of  the  mathematicians  is  no 
doubt  merely  rhetorical;  but  few  personswho  have  any  knowledge 
at  all  of  the  history  of  science  will  be  able  to  read  without  a  smile 
the  grave  statement  that,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Prindpia,  mathematicians  were  dehghted  at  their 
science  having  given  a  proof  of  its  utility  by  the  solution  of  a 
simple  geometrical  question. 

Before  entering  into  further  detail  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  problem  of  the  bee-cell,  which  presents  several  other 
points  besides  those  already  mentioned,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  subject  was  treated,  in  ver^  much  the  same  way  as  in  this 
paper,  by  the  late  Bobert  Leslie  Ellis,  in  a  short  memoii*  which 
was  first  published  after  his  death  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
writings  (edited  by  Walton,  Cambridge,  1863),  pp.  353-357. 
Ellis^s  remarks  were  called  forth  by  Lord  Brougham's  essay  on 
the  subject  (which  will  be  notieed  further  on  and  seen  to  be  very 
inaccurate);  and  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  values  109^28' 
and  70^  32'  were  not  the  result  of  measurement ;  he  has  also 
corrected  Lord  Brougham  on  another  point  (viz.  about  Bosco* 
vich),  which  will  be  referred  to  presently.  The  former  miscon- 
ception Ellis  speaks  of  as  being  '^  still  current  and  repeated  by 
every  writer  or  nearly  so  on  the  subject  -"  and  he  refers  to  a 
further  inaccuracy  occurring  in  Dr.  Carpenter^s  *  Physiology'*. 
As,  however,  Ellis's  paper  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ground  covered  bv  the  present  communication,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to  give  the  whole  account 
here  as  if  it  had  not  been  written ;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  portion  relating  to  Maraldi  is  exhaustively  treated  by 
himf.  Maraldi's  memoir  is  entitled  '' Observations  sur  les 
Abeilles,''  and  occupies  pp.  299-334  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1712  (Paris,  1714)t.  The  result  of  the 
measurements  is  given  on  p.  309  in  the  following  words: — 

•  The  passage  in  question  ('  Human  Physiology,'  3pd  edit.  1856,  p.  251) 
concludes  with  the  words,  **  the  bees  being  thus  proved  to  be  right  and  the 
fMthanaiician  wrong*'  Dr.  Carpenter  refers  to  Lord  Brougham  {vide 
vi^rh),  from  whose  essay  he  takes  the  account,  and  who  is  responsible  for 
all  except  the  statement  that  he  (Lord  Brougham)  took  into  account  cer- 
tain small  quantities  that  had  been  previously  neglected,  and  thus  showed 
that  the  agreement  of  theory  with  ooservation  was  perfect. 

t  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Ellis  adds  some  remarks  on  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  cells  which  are  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

X  But  there  are  different  editions;  in  another  edition  (Paris,  1731 
before  me  the  memoir  occupies  pp.  2!^7-331,  and  the  spelling  and  accen- 
tuation are  more  modernized ;  the  quotations  are  from  pp.  307  and  309. 
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''  Ghaqae  base  d' Alveole  est  form^e  par  trois  rombes  presque 
toftjoars  ^gaux  et  aemblables,  qui  suivant  les  mesures  que 
nous  arons  prises,  ont  les  deax  angles  obtus  chacan  de  110 
degr£s,  et  par  consequent  les  deux  aigus  chacun  de  70  degr^s ;'' 
and  on  p.  312  the  result  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  the 
rhombs  and  trapeziums  is  given :  **  Outre  ces  avantages  qui 
viennent  du  cdte  de  la  figure  de  la  base,  il  y  en  a  encore  qui 
dependent  de  la  quantity  des  angles  des  rombes ;  c'est  de  leur 
grandeur  que  depend  celle  des  angles  dee  trapezes,  qui  forment 
les  six  c6tez  de  P Alveole ;  or  on  trouve  que  les  angles  aigus  des 
rombes,  ^tant  de  70  degr^s  32  minutes  et  les  obtus  de  109^  28 
minutes,  ceux  des  trapezes  qui  leur  sont  contigus,  doivent  Stre 
aussi  de  la  mSme  grandeur/^  The  6tant,  as  Ellis  remarks,  being 
the  prothesis  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  if  they  are  &c.  then  so 
and  so ;  and  in  this  way  the  mathematicians  Maclanrin,  Bosco- 
yich,  and  Lhuillier  have  read  it.  Maraldi  was  an  able  mathe- 
matician ;  and  no  doubt,  after  his  previous  statement  of  what  his 
measarements  gave,  it  no  more  occurred  to  him  that  a  non- 
mathematical  reader  might  imagine  these  angles  were  the  result 
of  more  accurate  measurements,  than  it  did  that  there  was  any 
necessity  to  give  the  details  of  the  solution  of  the  geometrical 
problem  involved. 

R&umur's  researches  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  389-891  oft.  v.  of 
his  M6noire8  pour  servir  &  Vhistoire  des  Insectes  (Paris,  1740). 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  proposition  of  the  question 
to  Kcenig: — "Convaincu  que  les  abeiiles  eraployent  le  fond 
pyramidal  qui  merite  d'etre  pr^fer^,  j'ai  80up9onnequela  raison, 
ou  une  des  raisons  qui  les  avoit  decid^cs,  etoit  P^pargne  de  la 
cire ;  qu'entre  les  cellules  de  mSme  capacity  et  ^  fond  pyramidal, 
celle  qui  pouvoit  £tre  faite  avec  moins  de  mati^re  ou  de  cire, 
etoit  celle  dont  chaque  rhombe  avoit  deux  angles,  chacun  d'en^ 
viron  110  degres,  et  deux  chacun  d'environ  70.  Sans  parler  de 
la  grandeur  de  ces  angles,  apr^s  avoir  fait  admirer  la  disposition 
des  rhombes  k  M.  Koenig  .  .  .  .  je  lui  proposai  de  resoudre  le 
probleme  suivant.  £ntre  toutes  les  cellules  exagonales  k  fond 
pyramidal,  compost  de  trois  rhombes  semblables  et  ^gaux^  de- 
terminer celle  qui  pent  Stre  coustruite  avec  le  moins  de  mati^re.^' 
Koenig  gave  109°  26'  and  70°  34/  as  the  angles  of  the  rhombs ; 
and  then  Reaumur  sent  him  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy '  for 
1712,  and  he  (Koenig)  '^  was  agreeably  surprised'^  to  find  there- 
from that  his  results  only  differed  by  2'  from  Maraldi's  109""  28' 
and  70*  32',  which  R&umur  speaks  of  as  "  les  mesures  les  plus 
precises  de  ces  angles.^'  R^umur  unfortunately  does  not  give 
Koenig's  investigation ;  but  he  mentions  that  it  was  presented  to 
th2  Academy  in  1739.  The  volume  for  this  year  contains  no 
memoir  by  Koenig  (so  that,  if  he  presented  one,  it  was  not  con- 
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sidered  deserving  of  publicatioQ  in  extenso) ;  but  the  matter  is 
noticed  at  length  in  pp.  30-35  of  the  Histoire  at  the  beginnings 
where^  however,  only  a  general  account  of  the  matter  is  given, 
and  no  further  information  about  Koenig's  solution  is  added^. 
The  historian  of  the  Academy  states  that  Reaumur  also  proposed 
the  question  to  other  mathematicians,  from  whom,  however,  he 
did  not  receive  solutions ;  he  speaks  of  the  Wes  being  only  in 
error  to  the  trifling  amount  of  2',  and  adds  that  the  *'  grande 
merveille ''  is  their  solution  of  a  problem  belonging  to  the  higher 
geometry. 

Maraldi  proposed  to  himself  the  problem,  Supposing  the 
rhombs  and  trapeziums  have  equal  angles,  what  are  they  ?  and 
Reaumur  proposed  to  Koenig  the  problem.  What  must  the 
angles  of  the  rhombs  be,  if  the  surface  is  a  minimum  ?  The 
answer  to  the  latter  question  is,  "  Equal  to  the  angles  of  the  tra- 
peziums f  so  that  both  problems  give  the  same  values  for  the 
angles ;  only  Maraldi  worked  his  numerical  calculation  correctly, 
Koenig  incorrectly.  What  happened  was  that  one  mathematician 
was  right  and  another  wrong,  not  that  the  bees  were  right  and 
the  mathematicians  wrong.  How  Koenig,  who  had  himself  just 
been  considering  the  mathematical  problem  of  the  bee-cell, 
could  on  reading  Maraldi's  memoir  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
latter^s  values  were  the  result  of  a  geometrical  investigation  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  he  had  just  completed,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  agreed  exactly  with  his  own,  is  perfectly  un- 
accountable ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fact. 

Reaumur  (t.  v.  p.  390)  gives,  on  Koenig's  authority,  the 
amount  of  wax  saved  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  that  would 
be  required  for  a  hexagonal  bottom  ('^  M.  Koenig  a  pourtant 
d^montr^  que  les  abeilles  oeconomisent  la  cire,  en  pref^rant  les 
fonds  pyramidaux  aux  fonds  plats,  qu'elles  m^nagent  en  entier 
la  quantity  de  cire  qui  seroit  n^cessaire  pour  un  fond  plat''). 
This  is  incorrect ;  it  will  appear  further  on  that  the  saving  is 
between  one  fifth  and  one  sixth  of  the  amount  here  stated. 

Maclaurin's  paper,  "  Of  the  Bases  of  the  Cells  wherein  the 

•  Reaumur's  words  (t.  v.  p.  390)  are :  "  Si  je  ne  craignois  qu'on  se 
lass&t  de  m'entendre  parler  g^m^trie,  je  rapporterois  voloatiers  les  d^mon- 
ttrations  de  M.  Koenig ;  mais  ceuz  <|ui  soot  curieux  de  les  voir,  n'y  per- 
dront  rien  pour  ne  les  pas  trouver  ici.  Le  in^moire  qui  les  donne,  a  et4 
It  k  TAcademie  en  1739,  il  en  sera  fait  mention  dans  I'Histoire  de  cette 
mdme  ann^ ;  elles  y  seront  exposees  plus  nettement,  et  mises  dans  un 
plus  ^nd  jour,  par  notre  C^l^bre  Historien»  que  je  ne  le  pourrois  faire.'' 
This  implies  that  Koenig's  solution  was  presented  in  extenso  to  the  Aca- 
demy, and  that  Reaumur  expected  it  would  be  so  published.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  not  one  word  of  the  solution  itself  was 
printed ;  and  all  that  can  be  inferred  about  it  from  Reaumur's  and  the  histo- 
rian's remarks  (which  latter  are  not  remarkable  for  their  profundity)  ia, 
that  it  depended  on  the  differential  calculus. 
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Bees  deposit  their  Honey /^  appears  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1743,  pp.  565-571  *.  After  an  accuratef  history  of  the 
question,  he  gives  a  geometrical  proof  of  Kosiiig's  proposition  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  any  '' higher  geometry  than  was 
known  to  the  Antients''  was  necessary,  and  correctly  finds  the 
angles  to  be  109''  28^  16"  and  72**  81'  44/'.  He  proceeds, 
"  Though  Monsieur  Maraldi  had  found  by  his  mensuration  these 
obtuse  angles  to  be  of  about  110  degrees,  the  small  difference 
between  this  and  the  109°  28'  16",  just  found  by  calculation, 
seems  to  have  been  either  accidental,  or  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  measuring  such  angles  with  exactness.  Besides  that  he 
seems  to  admit  the  real  equality  of  the  several  plane  angles,  that 
form  as  well  the  apex,  as  the  other  solid  ones  we  have  been  treat- 
ing of.  And,  as  to  the  small  difference  between  our  angle  and 
that  determined  by  Mr.  Koenig,  who  first  considered  this  pro- 
blem, but  has  not  yet  published  his  demonstration  of  it,  that 
can  only  be  owing  to  his  not  carrying  on  his  computation  so  far, 
and  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  the  mentioning,  were  it  not 
yet  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  these  industrious  little  insects.^' 
The  whole  of  the  above  passage  has  been  quoted,  because  other- 
wise the  concluding  words  ^'  were  it  not  in  favour  &c.''  might 
give  an  erroneous  impression  of  Maclaurin's  meaning,  which 
from  the  context  is  seen  to  be  that  the  correct  answer  is  2'  16" 
nearer  to  the  observed  angle  (110°)  than  was  Koenig's  angle,  a 
correction  favourable  to  the  bees.  To  a  not  very  careful  reader 
the  words  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  had 
vindicated  the  bees  from  their  supposed  error  of  two  minutes. 
Maclaurin  calculates  the  saving  as  ''almost  one  fourth  part 

I     •     .^ —     of  the  pains  and  expense  of  wax  they  bestow  above 

what  what  was  necessary  for  completing  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
cells.''     This  is  quite  correct ;  the  amount  mentioned  is  equal 

to --y^ —  ='183 ...  of  the  wax  required  for  a  plane  hexa- 
gonal floor.  It  is  strange  that  Maclaurin  did  not  so  express  it, 
and  thus  point  out  the  important  error  made  by  Koenig  in 
stating  it  as  equal  to  the  whole  floor. 

Boscovich's  investigations  occur  in  the  notes  to  Stay's  poem  j:. 

*  The  paper  appears  in  full  also  in  the  Abridgement  by  Hutton,  Shaw, 
and  Pearson,  vol.  yiii.  pp.  709-713  (1809). 

t  '*  Monsieur  Maraldi  bad  found  by  mensuration  that  the  obtuse  angles 
of  the  rhombus's  were  of  110  degrees  nearly ;  upon  which  he  observed  that 
if  the  three  obtuse  angles  which  formed  the  solid  angles  above  mentioned 
were  supposed  equal  to  each  other,  they  must  each  be  109°  28';  from 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  last  was  really  the  true  and  just  mea- 
sure of  them  "  (p.  666). 

X    Philosopbue  recentioris  a  Benedicto   Stay  ....  versibus  tradits 
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In  the  space  of  six  pages  and  a  quarter  he  has  treated  the  matter 
very  ably  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  He  has 
clearly  read  with  care  all  that  had  been  previously  published  on 
thequestion^except  Maclaurin^s  memoir,  which  he  knew  of  and  bad 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure;  he  therefore  does  not  know  what 
method  Maclaurin  used,  or  whether  any  of  his  own  remarks  had 
been  anticipated  by  him ;  but  he  thinks  it  likely  that  such  may 
have  happened, ''  cum  in  tanto  Geometra  nihil  desiderari  unquam 
possit,  quod  aut  ad  simplicitatem  solutionum,  aut  ad  penetra- 
tionem,  et  combinationes  consectariorum  pertineat,''  a  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  Scotch  mathematician. 

Boscovich  points  out  distinctly  that  Maraldi's  values  109^28' 
and  70^  32'  were  not  the  result  of  measurement ;  and  he  even 
goes  further  and  expresses  a  doubt  whether,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  solution  of  the  mathematical  problem,  he  would  even 
have  been  able  to  measure  them  to  the  nearest  degree.  His  own 
words  are  worth  quoting : — *^  Mirum  sane  esset,  si  Maraldus  ex 
observatione,  angulum  sestimasset  intra  minuta,  quod  in  tam 
exigua  mole  fieri  utique  non  poterat.  At  is  ut  satis  patet  ex  ipsa 
ejus  dissertatione,  affirmat  se  invenisse  angulos  circiter  graduum 
110  et  70,  nee  minuta  eruit  ex  observatione,  sed  ex  sequalitate 
angulorum  pertinentium  ad  rhombos,  et  ad  trapezia ;  ad  quam 
habendam  Geometria  ipsum  docuit  requiri  ilia  minuta.  Quin 
immo  satis  vereor,  ne  bee  ipsa,  aut  aliqua  ejusmodi  consideratio 
dederit  ipsum  graduum  numerum  ilium  tam  proximum;  nam 
observatio  intra  plures  gradus  incerta  esse  debuit  in  mole  adeo 
exigua,  nee  ita  accurate  efformata;  cum  plures  irregularitates, 
et  in  hisce  rhombis,  et  in  omni  reliqua  constructione  alveolorum 
observari  passim  affirmet  ipse  Keaumurius. 

^'  Verum  quidquid  sit  de  graduum  numero,  certe  numerum  mi- 
nutorum  Maraldus  non  proponit  tanquam  observatione  immediata 
definitum,  sed  ex  ilia  sequalitatis  consideratione,  quam  diximus, 
adeoque  si  Koenigii  solutio  rite  procederet,  determinatio  minimi 
non  ab  angulo  observato  per  ilia  duo  minuta  discederet,  sed  ab 
angulo  requisito  ad  ejusmodi  equalitatem,  cum  observato  tamen 
congrueret  adhuc  intra  limites  admodum  arctos,  et  qui  in  ejus- 
modi argumento  omnem  superant  observatoris  industriam.^' 

Reaumur  himself  (t.  v.  p.  882)  says  that  some  of  the  rhombs 
appear  square,  but  that  generally  they  are  "  lozanges  ou  rhombes 
plus  ou  moins  allonges  /'  and  any  one  who  remarks  how  greatly 

lihri  X.  cum  adnotationibus,  et  supplementis  P.  Rogerii  Josephi  Boscovich, 
S.J.  vol.  ii.  Rome,  1760,  8vo.  The  note  De  Apium  Cellulis  refers  to 
▼erse  2306  of  book  vi.,  and  is  the  last  note  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  498- 
604).  The  first  volume  was  pubUshed  in  1 755,  and,  according  to  the  Bio* 
araphie  Universelle  (Michaud),  the  third  in  1792,  the  publication  having 
been  retarded  by  Boscovich's  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  notes. 
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tbey  differ  from  one  another  will  agree  with  Boscovich  in  his 
surprise  that  Maraldi  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  by  mea- 
surement the  typical  angle  correctly  to  within  one  ninetieth  of 
a  right  angle.  Of  course  Boscovich  does  not  impute  the  slight- 
est insincerity  to  Maraldi ;  he  merely  points  out  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  solution  of  the  theoretical  question  may  have  exer- 
cised an  unconscious  bias  over  his  mind,  so  as  to  make  him 
announce  110^  with  more  confidence  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  felt. 

Boscovich  gives  two  solutions  of  Koenig^s  problems^  the  one 
by  pure  geometry,  the  other  by  differential  calculus.  The  latter 
is  obtained  in  exactly  the  way  any  one  to  whom  the  question  was 
proposed  would  probably  now  proceed  (at  all  events  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  m^  own  solution  undertaken  before  I  had  seen 
any  of  the  investigations  on  the  matter) :  the  correct  result  is 
obtained ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  Koenig^s  error  was  produced 
by  his  having  adopted  some  complicated  method  leading  to  a 
formula  which  had  to  be  solved  by  approximation.  With  regard 
to  the  saving  of  the  wax  the  process  is  quite  correct ;  only  there 
is  a  slip  in  the  course  of  the  work  which  renders  the  result  inac- 
curate :  the  ratio  of  the  amount  saved  to  that  required  to  form 

a  hexagonal  base  is  given  as  — ^ — ,  whereas  it  should  be 
— ^ .  The  ratio  in  question  la  truly  found  to  be ,  ; 

but  in  the  next  line  this  is  by  a  mistake  written -^ — ^  and 

the  error  is  retained.  This  upsets  an  ingenious  suggestion  of 
Boscovich*s,  who  thought  that  perhaps  Koenig^s  error  was  intro- 
duced by  the  accidental  substitution  of  V6 — 2  for  v^G  — 2 
in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  quoted,  which  would  change 
the  ratio  into  one  of  equality*. 

One  point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  form  of  the 
cell  is  first  noticed  by  Boscovich,  who  observes  that  by  the 
arrangement  adopted  every  plane  cuts  every  other  plane  at  an 
angle  of  120° :  thus  the  three  rhombs  forming  the  apex  are  in- 

*  It  is  scarcely  worth  speculating  bow  it  was  that  Koenig  did  make  the 
error  in  determining  the  mtio ;  and,  of  course,  the  facts  can  never  be  known 
with  certainty ;  hut  the  following  is  a  guess.  Taking  the  length  of  a  side  of 

the  hexagonal  base  as  unity,  the  amount  of  the  savmg  is  -j—  t-    ^ j— 

(the  first  term  heing  the  area  of  the  six  triangles,  the  second  of  the  hexa- 
gonal base,  and  the  third  of  the  three  rhombs) ;  if,  then,  Koenig  forgot  to 

multiply  the  area  of  a  single  rhomb,  viz.  -i^,  by  3,  the  expression  would 
reduce  to  the  middle  term,  viz.  the  area  of  the  hexagonal  base. 
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dined  to  one  another  at  this  angle^  and  so  is  each  trapezium  to 
the  planes  it  cuts.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  bees  have 
some  means  (instrumenta)  of  constructing  planes  inclined  to  one 
another  at  this  angle.  Ellis  (who  had  not  seen  what  Boscovich 
had  written)  practically  remarked  the  same  thing,  and  made  a 
gaess  at  what  the  instrumenta  were  a  century  later  ('  Writings/ 
p.  356) .  It  thus  appears  that  Boscovich  discussed  the  whole 
subject  with  completeness^  penetration,  and  (but  for  the  one  trivial 
slip)  accuracy.  Had  his  remarks  been  published  iu  a  work 
better  known  and  more  accessible  to  naturalists,  a  detailed  refu- 
tation of  Reaumur  and  Koenig  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
later  would  have  been  rendered  superfluous. 

The  next  memoir*  that  I  know  of  in  which  the  form  of  the 
bee-cell  is  considered  is  by  Lhuillier^  and  occupies  pp.  277-300 
of  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1781  (published  1783).  The  in- 
troduction  (of  two  pages)  and  conclusion  were  written  by  Cas- 
tillon,  who  presented  the  memoir  to  the  Academy.  Lhuillier 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  subject  without  ad- 
verting particularly  to  Reaumur's  misreading  of  Maraldi.  He 
argues  with  Boscovich  ''  que  Pegalite  suppose  des  angles  des 
rhombes  du  fond  et  de  ceux  des  trapezes  des  faces  d^un  alveole, 
est  le  principe  qui  a  guide  M.  Maraldi  dans  Testimation  de  ces 
angles ;''  and  adds  a  new  fact,  viz.  that  Cramer,  his  fellow- 
citizen  (of  Geneva)  had  given  some  developments  on  the  subject 
to  Koenig  which  had  not  been  published.  After  stating  that 
one  of  Boscovich^s  methods  is  very  similar  to  Maclaurin's,  he 
begins  the  next  paragraph  :  '^Tous  les  mathematiciens  ont  re- 
garde  cette  matiere  comme  passant  les  forces  de  la  G^m^trie 
il^mentaire,''  which  is  untrue,  as  the  solutions  in  question  are 
geometrical :  the  error  is  a  curious  one  for  Lhuillier  to  have 
made,  as  he  had  certainly  read  Boscovich's  remarks,  and  in  all 
probability  seen  Maclaurin's  paper.  He  very  properly  regards 
the  diiFereuce  of  method  as  of  very  slight  importance  in  a  mathe- 
matical point  of  view  (and  thereby  he  shows,  I  think,  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  relations  between  the  modem  and  ancient 
methods  than  either  Kcenig  or  the  historian  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy) ;  and  he  justifies  his  own  geometrical  solution  that  follows 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  thus  made  intelligible  to  naturalists ; 
for  although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  same  person  should  be  both 
an  able  mathematician  and  an  able  naturalist,  still  a  particular 
study  of  the  one  does  not  prevent  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  the  other.  After  his  geometrical  solution  be  proceeds  to  cal- 
culate  the  saving  of  wax ;  and  he  finds  that  the  amount  used  by 
the  bee  in  the  real  cell  is  to  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for 

*  "  M^moire  sur  le  minimum  de  cire  des  alveoles  des  Abeilles  et  en 
particulier  sur  an  minimum  minimorura  relatif  k  cette  matiere." 
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the  prismatic  cell  with  a  plane  hexagonal  floor  as  25  +  i/6  to 
28,  so  that  the  wax  saved  is  about  the  one  fifth  part  of  that  re- 
quired for  the  plane  floor.  Lhuillier  merely  proves  the  above  value 
for  the  ratio ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  amDunt  of  wax 
required  for  the  different  portions  of  the  cells  ready  for  compa- 
rison. Taking,  therefore,  a  side  of  the  hexagonal  section  as 
unity,  and  assuming  with  Lhuillier  (after  Maraldi's  observations) 
that  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  of  the  hexagon 
to  the  depth  of  the  prismatic  cell  of  the  same  capacity  as  the 
real  ceU  is  as  IJ^  to  5,  we  have  for  this  depth  (viz.  the  longest  side 

of  the  trapeziums  in  the  real  cell)  the  value  •  ,  and  then  to 

three  places  of  decimals — 

Area  of  the  three  rhombs      .     .     .     r=  — —  =   3*182,  (i) 

„         six  triangles    ....     ~  ~X~   =   1*061,  (ii) 

„         six  sides  of  equivalentl  254/3     „,  ^..,   ,...^ 

prismatic  cell     .     ./      = -^  =21-651,  (»») 

„        hexagonal  base     .     .     .     =  ~--  =  2*598,  (iv) 

and  the  surface  of  the  real  cell  =  (i)  +  (iii)  —  (ii)  s 28*772,  while 
that  of  the  prismatic  cell  with  a  flat  hexagonal  bottom  as  (iii)  +  (iv) 
s=  24-249 ;  so  that  the  saving  is  *477,  and  the  ratio  is  as  stated 
above. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  ac* 
count  of  the  form  of  Lhuillier's  minirnum  minimorum  cell ;  su£Sce 
it  to  say  that  he  extends  K^aumur's  problem,  and  proceeds  to 
inquire  what  must  be  the  proportion  of  the  depth  of  the  cell  to 
the  width  of  its  mouth  that  it  may  require  the  minimum  of  wax 
(the  shape  of  the  cell,  viz.  the  inclination  of  the  rhombs  to  the 
trapeziums  and  to  one  another,  being  supposed  as  in  the  bee- 
cell).     A  few  remarks  on  this  paper  will  be  made  further  on. 

Lhuillier  refers  to  Lambert  (Beytrdge  zum  Gebrauche  der 
MaihemaHk,  t.  iii.  p.  387  et  seq.  Berlin,  1772) ;  but  I  find  on 
reference  there  is  nothing  that  very  closely  relates  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  Lambert's  remarks  occur  in  the  course  of  an 
essay  on  the  Art  of  Building ;  and  he  prefaces  chap.  v.  (on  mi- 
nima in  roofs)  with  the  statement  that  if  it  were  usual  to  build 
hexagonal  houses  we  should  obtain  our  model  from  the  bees. 
In  point  of  fact  hexagonal  summer-houses,  sentry-boxes,  towers, 
&c.  are  not  very  uncommon ;  so  that  he  investigates  the  condi- 
tion of  roofs  of  minimum  surface  both  in  this  case  and  when  the 
base  is  square.     As  the  result  of  the  former  problem  he  obtains 
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the  bee-cell ;  and  when  tbe  base  is  square  the  roof  is  formed  of 
four  rhombs,  which  happen  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  bee* 
cell  (vis.  ratio  of  diagonals  =  '%^2),  with  the  only  difference  that 
when  the  base  is  square  they  are  placed  with  the  shorter  dia- 
gonals horizontal,  and  when  the  base  is  hexagonal  the  longer. 
He  thence  concludes  that  with  twelve  such  rhombs  a  reigular 
figure  of  twelve  sides  could  be  made  exhibiting  both  the  roofs  of 
the  4-  and  6*angled  buildings,  and  therefore  also  of  the  bee^oell ; 
after  which  he  adds  that  this  last  fact  was  noted  by  Kepler  in 
his  Harmonice,  so  that  the  question  K&umur  proposed  to  Koenig 
wa^  not  so  new  as  he  thought  (nicht  mehr  so  ganz  neu,  als  es 
Reaumur  geglaubt  zu  haben  scheint).  Lhuillier  says  Lambert's 
assertion  about  the  bee-cell  is  contrary  to  the  contents  of  his 
(Lhuiliier's)  paper  (meaning  that  certain  other  forms  would  be 
preferable  for  the  house) ;  and  he  is  right.  In  fact  Lambert  has 
not  at  all  considered  the  general  problem,  what  would  be  the 
best  form  for  the  hexagonal  house  ?  but  merely  the  particular 
case  which  arises  in  connexion  with  the  bee-cell,  viz.,  if  the  base 
and  capacity  are  given  and  the  roof  is  to  be  rhomboidal,  what 
must  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  be  ? 

The  next  discussion  of  the  form  of  the  bee's  cell  that  I  have 
to  notice  is  by  Lord  Brougham ;  and  it  occurs  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
'  Dissertations  on  subjects  of  Science  connected  with  Natural 
Theology,  being  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of 
Paley's  Works/  two  vols.  1839*.  The  essay  in  question  occu« 
pies  pp.  218-368;  but  it  is  only  with  the  parts  of  it  that  relate 
to  the  matters  already  noticed  in  this  communication  that  we  are 
here  concerned,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  to  these 
portions  that  any  remarks  that  may  be  made  have  reference, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

In  1858  Lord  Brougham  extracted  the  more  salient  points 
from  his  earlier  essay  and  communicated  them  to  the  French 
Academy  t*  I  cannot  find  that  his  memoir  has  yet  been  printed 
by  the  Academy  ;  but  an  abstract  appears  on  p.  1024  e/  seq.  of 
vol.  xlvi.  (1858)  of  the  Compies  Bendus ;  and  it  is  published  m 
extenso  by  its  author  as  Tract  vi.  (pp.  103-121)  of  *  Tracts,  Ma- 
thematical  and  Physical '  (London  and  Glasgow,  I860).  All  the 
statements  that  will  be  noticed  in  this  paper  appear  also  in  the 
French  memoir,  although  the  wording  &c.  is  sometimes  modified 

•  The  CBsay  appeara  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  collected  works  of  Lord  Brougham, 
by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Appendix  of  Demonstrations,  con- 
taining'the  aolutiona  of  the  mathematical  questions  referred  to  in  the  text, 
is  left  out;  and  this  is  done  without  even  an  accompanying  statement  of  so 
important  an  omission  having  been  made. 

t  It  is  not,  however,  stated  in  the  memoir  (at  all  events  as  printed  in 
the  '  Tracts ' . . . .  1860)  that  the  facts  contained  in  it  had  been  previously 
published. 
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and  the  whole  contracted.  I  shall  refer  to  and  quote  from  the 
original  edition  of  1839 ;  but  wherever  the  French  memoir  of 
1858  shows  any  discrepancy  it  will  be  pointed  oat  either  in  the 
text  or  a  note.  As  a  r4sum4  of  moderate  length  was  given  in  the 
Compies  Bentbu  for  1858^  ^t  seemed  not  unlikely  that  some  one 
might  have  anticipated  the  ensuing  remarks ;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Compies  Rendui  from  1858  to  1871  showed  that  only 
one  communication  had  in  this  time  been  made  to  the  Academy 
on  the  sabject,  vis.  by  the  late  Mr.  Willich  (vol.  li.  p.  633, 1860)^ 
who  gives  a  method  of  constructing  a  bee-cell  which  resembles 
(and  is  perhaps  identical  with)  that  suggested  by  Leslie  Ellis  in 
his  Essay. 

I  may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  Lord  Brougham's  essay 
shows  that  he  has  read  carefully  R^umur  and  Lhuillier,  looked 
at  Maraldi  and  Maclaurin,  and  not  seen  Boscovich;  he  has, 
however,  written  with  great  confidence,  and  on  him  falls  the 
responsibility  of  perpetuating  and  siamping  with  afresh  mark  of 
authority  the  old  fiction  that  had  been  exposed  three  quarters  of 
a  century  before.  His  works  have  been  so  widely  read,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  so  well  known  in  the  future,  that  he  has 
in  all  probability  given  a  new  and  long  lease  of  life  to  the  old 
and  silly  fable :  his  statements  appear  on  the  face  of  them  to  be 
the  results  of  such  careful  study  of  the  original  authorities,  and 
they  are  presented  with  such  assurance,  that  few  readers  will 
imagine  that  they  can  be  otherwise  than  correct.  The  story,  as 
given  by  him,  is  in  its  facts  the  same  as  it  appears  in  the  extract 
from  Mr.  Wood's  work  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper*  (omitting 
the  paragraph  about  the  logarithms);  only  he  does  not  state  that 
Maclaurin  made  any  measurements;  in  fact  he  expressly  points 
out  in  a  note  on  p.  244  that  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essay sf^  is  wrong 
in  stating  that  Maclaurin  ascertained  the  angles  *'  by  the  roost 
exact  mensuration  the  subject  would  admit,''  or  solved  the 
problem  "  by  a  fluxionary  calculus." 

In  reference  to  Koenig's  blunder  of  2',  Lord  Brougham  says 
(p.  244),  "  possibly  it  is  in  the  logarithms  that  he  has,  by  neg- 
lecting some  decimal  places,  gone  wrong; "  and  on  p.  345,  "  the 
error  into  which  Mr.  Koenig  fell -originated  most  pro- 
bably in  the  tables  of  sines  or  in  the  logarithms  which   he 

.  *  In  a  note  in  t^e  French  memoir  a  more  detailed  allusion  is  made  to 
Maraldi's  measures,  and  the  110°  and  70°  are  regarded  as  approximate  and 
the  109°  28'  and  70^  32'  as  exact :  this  was  lUanmur's  view. 

t  The  passage  referred  to  will  he  found  in  chap.  ii.  (Instinct^  of  Essay 
HI.  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid's  *  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man'  (oriji;. 
ed.  17B8);  but  no  history  of  the  problem  of  the  bee-cell  is  there  given;  in 
fact  the  only  sentence  that  has  reference  to  the  matter  is  the  one  containing 
the  two  errors  noticed  in  the  text ;  and  it  simply  states  that  the  bees  have 
solved  the  mtntrnvm  question  correctly. 
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used*.  Now  to  both  of  these  suggestions,  and  to  the  second  espe- 
cially, there  are  great  objections.  Koenig  gave  a  wrong  result 
as  the  answer  to  an  arithmetical  question ;  and  all  that  can  be 
aaid  is  that  he  somewhere  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  his 
work :  if  he  neglected  too  many  decimal  places,  that  is  of  course 
a  blunder  as  much  as  if  he  had  written  a  5  for  a  3 ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  made  this  error 
rather  than  any  other.  The  second  suggestion,  so  far  being 
most  probable,  is  possible,  but  highly  improbable.  Given  that  a 
wrong  numerical  result  is  published  and  nothing  further,  it  is  50 
to  1  that  the  blunder  was  in  the  computations,  not  in  the  tables ; 
besides,  Koeuig  calculated  the  saving  of  waxf  (which  required 
no  tables  or  numerical  computations)  wrongly,  so  that  there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  did  not  use  sufficient  care.  Lord 
Brougham  was  especially  afraid  of  any  error  in  the  tables,  and 
therefore  obtained  two  solutions  of  Koenig's  problem^  in  one  of 
which  the  dihedral  angle  between  two  of  the  rhombs  was  the  quae- 
situm  ;  and  he  also  desired  a  friend  to  investigate  the  question 
independently.  But  all  this  was  quite  superfluous;  if  d  be 
the  smaller  angle  of  the  rhombs,  the  analysis  readily  gives 
cos  ^=^='3333333,  so  that  0  can  be  obtained  at  once  from  a 
table  of  natural  sines ;  and  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  at  all 
about  mathematical  tables  can  see  at  once,  by  taking  a  few  dif- 
ferences, whether  the  table  contains  an  error  (particularly  so 
large  an  error  as  to  produce  an  alteration  of  2');  but  even  if 
this  is  not  done,  an  obvious  transformation  gives 

tan  ^^=^'2=1-4142136, 

and  \0  [6  being  here  the  larger  angle)  can  be  found  directly 
either  from  a  natural  or  a  logarithmic  canon  at  once ;  or  any 
number  of  similar  transformations  can  be  made.  Lord  Brougham 
uses  (p.  246)  the  singular  phrase  "difference  introduced  by  the 
logarithmic  approximations ; "  perhaps  the  last  two  word's  are 
merely  a  euphemism  for  "  erroneous  table/'  as  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  7-figure  logarithms  generally  give  results  true  to  a  tenth 
of  a  second  at  least,  so  that  an  error  of  two  minutes  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Whence  Mr.  Wood  or  Mr.  Mitchell  derived  the  statement 
that  Kcenig  was  not  to  blame,  but  that  the  error  really  was  in 
in  the  logarithms,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
hypothesis  to  suggest  that  Lord  Brougham's,  or  some  similar 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  error  was  most  likely  in  the 

*  This  is  intensified  in  the  French  memoir,  "  M'^tant  assur^  ....  que 
Koenie  ^tait  tomb^  dans  I'erreur  par  les  tables  de  sinus  ou  des  lonuithmes 
&c.,"  p.  112. 

t  Lord  Brougham  does  not  mention  the  fact  of  Koenig  having  errone* 
ously  calculated  the  saving. 
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tables,  has  been  developed  into  it  by  persons  not  very  careful 
about  the  truth.  The  story  given  by  Lord  Brougham  was  suf- 
ficiently romantic ;  but  the  person  who  added  the  climax,  and 
gave  it  point  by  the  sensational  allusion  to  the  ship,  certainly 
deserves  to  have  his  services  remembered. 

Maclaurin  suggested  that  Kosuig  did  not  carry  his  approxi- 
mations far  enough ;  but  I  imagine  that  he  either  felt  a  delicacy 
about  saying  in  so  many  words  that  Koeuig  had  made  a  blunder, 
or  that  he  had  in  his  mind  (like  Boscovich)  the  probabiUty  of 
his  having  obtained  a  complicated  equation  and  solved  it  by  ap- 
proximation. But  Lord  Brougham  could  not  have  felt  this 
deUcacy  a  century  later;  and  he  certainly  did  not  attach  Bos- 
covich's  meaning  to  the  word  aj^oximatums* 

Lord  Brougham  objects  most  strongly  to  the  results  obtained 
by  Lhuillier ;  and  his  arguments  are  of  so  remarkable  a  charac- 
ter that  1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  quoting  his  exact  words, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  reasoning  certainly  must  have  appeared 
to  its  author  to  carry  weight,  as  it  is  reproduced  (although 
somewhat  more  briefly)  in  the  French  memoir. 

He  denies  that  Lhuillier  is  right  in  calculating  the  saving  of 
wax  as  only  t^  ;  he  writes  (p.  291) : — "  It  is  extremely  erroneous 
to  represent  the  saving  as  only  y,  part.  • .  .  The  proportion  kV 
is  obtained  by  comparing  the  saving  upon  the  base  with  the 
whole  wax  of  the  cell,  including  the  walls,  and  supposing  the 
height  of  the  wall  to  be  to  the  sides  as  5  to  1  *887.  But  why  is 
the  wax  of  the  wall  to  be  imported  into  the  calculation,  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do?  The  question  is  between  two 
forms  of  the  bottom,  not  of  the  whole  cell.  Suppose  two 
kinds  of  roof  for  a  house  were  to  be  compared  in  order  to 
choose  the  one  that  required  least  timber ;  though  the  whole 
house  might  be  made  of  wood,  we  should  only  compare  the 
expense  of  the  roofs,  and  leave  out  the  walls  that  would  be 
common  to  both  plans ;  otherwise  the  relative  amount  of  the 
saving  would  depend  on  the  height  of  the  house  as  well  as  the 
shape  of  the  roof.  This  becomes  the  more  evident  in  the  case 
of  the  cells  from  the  circumstance  of  their  depth  varying  in  the 
same  comb,  and  for  the  same  bee,  according  to  many  accidental 
circumstances.  .  .  .  [The  author  then  states  the  great  variations 
that  occur  in  the  depth  of  cells.]  The  saving  therefore  is  some- 
where about  a  ninth,  and  not  somewhat  less  than  a  fifty-first 
part/' 

"  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  shows  still  more 
strikingly  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  derived  from  taking  the 
whole  walls  of  the  cell  into  calculation.  The  thickness  of  the 
wax  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  eell,  being  much 
greater  in  the  base,  that  is,  in  the  rhomboidal  plates,  and  the 
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part  of  the  walls  adjoining^  the  six  small  triangles^  which  are 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  through  the  points 
where  the  rhomboidal  plates  eat  the  wails.  This  is  manifest 
upon  inspection ;  and  I  hare  tried  it  by  weighing  equal  parts  in 
superficial  extent^  as  far  as  it  was  possible^  of  the  base  and  of 
the  sides,  and  uniformly  found  the  latter  sensibly  lighter.  It 
did  not  seem  that  the  proportion  was  always  the  same ;  but  I 
nerer  found  the  difference  less  than  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  varies  much  more  than  that  of  the 
base  in  different  combs.  But  any  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  portions  at  once  destroys  the  argument  of  M. 
L'Huillier.  If  it  is  as  S  to  2,  then  the  saving  is  nearly  an 
eighth  upon  the  thicker  part,  and  consequently  about  -^j  instead 


"i 


|-  of  the  whole.'' 


fbe  ratio  of  one  ninth  is  found  by  comparing  the  bottoms  of 
the  cells,  the  bottom  of  the  actual  cell  being  taken  as  the  three 
rhombs  and  six  triangles,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hypothetical 
prismatic  cell  as  the  hexagonal  floor  and  the  portions  of  the  sides 
below  a  horizontal  plane  through  highest  points  of  the  rhombs 
(supposingthecell  placed  with  its  axis  vertical  andmouth  upwards); 
and  the  ratio  of  -^  follows  by  considering  the  ratio  of  the  saving 
to  the  whole  amount  of  wax,  the  bottom  (defined  as  above)  being 
supposed  half  as  thick  again  as  the  rest  of  the  cell. 

The  above  quotations  contain,  1  venture  to  think,  as  striking 
instances  of  bad  reasoning  as  are  often  met  with  in  writings 
relating  to  mathematical  subjects.  The  comparison  is  between 
two  kinds  of  cells ;  the  one  requires  an  amount  n  of  wax,  the 
other  an  amount  n-^-j^^^n;  and  the  amount  saved  is  i^^^n,  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  built  flat- bottomed  cells,  the  bees  would  have 
to  manufacture  ^  more  wax  than  in  reality  they  do  manufac- 
ture. If  a  house  with  a  V-roof  costs  £1000,  and  with  a  flat 
roof  £1020,  the  builder  who  prefers  the  former  saves  £20  out 
of  an  expenditure  of  £1000,  or  -^^^  of  what  he  spends*;  his 
saving  is  not  a  fifth  of  his  expenditure  because  the  walls  cost 
£900,  and  arc  the  same  for  both.  Lord  Brougham  says,  "  Why 
is  the  wax  of  the  wall  to  be  imported  into  the  calculation,  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do  ? ''  and  the  reply  is,  ^'  Why  is  the  wax 
of  the  wall  to  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  ?  it  is  manufactured 
by  the  bees  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  is  the  wax  for  the  rhombs 
and  triangles,  and  is  part  of  the  cell  built  by  the  bees.''  In 
effect.  Lord  Brougham  replaces  "  the  bees  must  have  walls  for  their 

*  Or,  to  state  the  same  thing  differently,  if  m  be  the  wax  required  for 
the  hypothetical  cell,  m—  j\m  represents  the  amount  used  in  the  real  cell, 
so  that  the  saying  is  -g^  of  the  amount  that  would  have  been  needed  for 
the  hypothetical  cell ;  it  is  because  Lhaillier  so  regarded  it  that  he  writes 
^  and  not  ^. 
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cells''  by  '^  thebeesdonotmanufactarethe  wax  for  thewalls  of  their 
cella^^'  and  regards  the  two  assertions  as  identical.  The  fact  that 
the  depth  of  the  cells  is  variable  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  fact 
that  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  rary :  none  of  the  cells  are  per- 
fect mathematical  figures;  but  we  consider  merely  the  figure 
which  we  believe  to  represent  the  mciin  or  typical  celL 

In  reality  Lhuillier's  calculation  of  the  saving  is  under  the 
mark ;  for  if^  as  Lord  Brougham  so  strongly  insists  in  reference 
to  the  nUnimuM  mianmorum,  the  hexagonal  plate  that  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  ceil  be  taken  into  account  also^  then  the  amount 
of  wax  in  the  real  cell  is  26*370  against  26*847  in  the  hypothec 
tical  cell,  and  the  saving  is  only  ^V  of  the  wax  used^  or  even  less 
if  we  consider  a  comb,  as  each  cell  has  its  own  hexagonal  plate, 
while  the  sides  and  rhombs  are,  except  in  the  outside  cells, 
common  to  two  contiguous  cells. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  rhombs  and  triangles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that,  unless  we  know  the  reason  for  this  thickening  (which  we 
do  not),  its  recognition  removes  the  question  of  the  bee-cell  from 
the  province  of  mathematics  (or  exact  reasoning)  entirely.  We 
are  comparing  the  real  cell  that  the  bees  do  make  with  a  hypo- 
thetical cell  which,  i  priori  might  have  appeared  more  simple 
and  suitable ;  and  unless  we  are  sure  why  the  bottom  (using 
the  word  as  above  defined)  is  thicker  than  the  walls,  how  can  we 
know  how  much  of  the  hypothetical  cell  would  require  to  have 
been  thickened  if  it  had  been  adopted  ?  If  the  change  of  thick- 
ness destroys  Lhuillier's  argument,  it  at  the  same  time  destroys 
aU  mathematical  reasoning  as  applied  to  the  question.  Lord 
Brougham  assumes  that  what  I  have  called  the  bottom  of  the 
hypothetical  cell  would  have  needed  thickening  had  that  form 
been  adopted ;  but  this  assumption  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  how 
much  (if  any)  of  the  walls  would  have  required  to  have  been 
thickened  is  merely  matter  of  opinion;  and  the  question  is 
thereby  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  mathematics,  where  it  is 
not  my  object  to  follow  it. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  any  remarks  on  Lhuillier's  minimum 
minimerum  and  Lord  Brougham's  objections,  partly  because  I 
may  possibly  make  the  problem  there  treated  of  the  subject  of  a 
separate  communication  at  some  future  time,  and  partly  because 
so  shallow  a  cell  (whether  the  hexagonal  plate  be  excluded  or  not) 
is  clearly  unsuitable  for  the  other  purposes  to  which  the  bees  apply 
their  cells  besides  tstoring  honey.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  on  Lhuillier  and 
Castillon  in  reply  to  the  argument  marked  thirdly  in  his  essay,  as 
any  one  who  has  read  in  this  paper  what  MaraMi,  Boscovich*  &;c. 

♦  Leslie  Ellis  corrects  Lord  Brougham  for  representing  that  Bosco- 
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did  say  will  see  at  a  glance  how  mucb  is  and  how  much  is  not 
correct.  I  pass  over  also  one  or  two  minor  slips.  Of  course 
Lhuillier  deserves  Lord  Brougham's  censure  for  having  failed  to 
notice  that  Maclaurin's  and  Boscovich's  proofs  were  geometrical. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  plainly  the  value  of  Lord 
Brougham's  arguments  in  my  opinion,  as  the  frankness  with 
which  he  has  expressed  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
writings  of  those  with  whom  he  did  not  agree  renders  any  par- 
ticular display  of  courtesy  towards  his  own  views  unnecessary. 
Even  Leslie  Ellis  writes,  "  Either  the  habit  of  an  advocate's 
mind — for  Lord  Brougham  may  be  regarded  as  counsel  for  the 
bees — or  his  not  having  read  Maraldi's  paper  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  omission ''  [viz.  of  Maraldi's  statement  that  the 
angles  measured  were  110^  and  7(f  :  this  is  partly  supplied^  as 
has  been  noticed,  in  the  French  memoir];  and  I  must  say 
that  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  mathematical  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject contrasts  most  favourably  with  his  violent  advocacy.  The 
impression  any  one  would  receive  from  reading  Lord  Brougham's 
remarks  on  Lhuillier  and  Castillon  would  be  that  they  had  treated 
the  matter  ignorantlyand  unfairly;  whereas  their  memoir  seems  to 
me  (and  I  believe  it  would  to  any  one  else)  an  impartial  (though 
not  very  brilliant)  attempt  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  advance 
truth.  As  the  result  of  a  tolerably  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  question,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
Lhuillier  in  believing  that  the  economy  of  wax  has  played  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  cell ; 
in  fact  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  acknowledged  here- 
after that  the  form  of  the  cell  had  been  determined  by  other 
considerations,  into  which  the  saving  of  wax  did  not  enter  (that 
is  to  say^  did  not  enter  sensibly ;  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  amount  of  wax  required  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  the  bees).  The  fact  of  all  the  dihedral  angles  being  120^  is, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  the  cause  that  determined  the  form  of  the  cell. 

Whenever  a  prediction  is  subsequently  verified  by  experiment, 
there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
theory  whereby  the  prediction  was  obtained,  even  if  the  course 
of  subsequent  research  lends  no  additional  support  to'  it^  but 
rather  the  reverse.  And  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  the  rhombs 
and  trapeziums  is  no  doubt  the  solution  of  so  many  different 


▼icb's  remarks  imputed  dishonesty  to  Maraldi ;  and  although  he  had  not 
seen  them,  he  feels  no  doubt  that  what  Boscovich  reallv  did  say  was  merely 
a  reproduction  of  what  Maraldi  had  himself  said.  This  is  so,  and  Ellis 
was  right ;  but,  curiously  enough,  although  Lord  Brougham  did  not  know 
it  and  had  no  ground  for  supposing  it,  Boscovich  does,  as  noticed  supra, 
suggest  that  perhaps  Maraldi  was  helped  by  theory. 
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questions^  that  the  succeas  of  Reaumur's  problem  no  more  proved 
the  economy  theory  than  did  the  discovery  of  conical  refraction 
prove  Fresnel's  wave  theory.  No  one  doubts  that  the  bee-cell 
18  the  best  that  could  be  contrived  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
bees  apply  it ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the  special  reason  for 
the  three  rhombs  and  their  particular  form  f  Lhuillier's  minu 
mmn  minimorum  is  of  little  use,  as  he  himself  points  out ;  for  no 
doubt  the  shape  of  the  insect  &c.  require  a  cell  of  some  depth 
(and  perhaps  an  apex);  but  his  conclusion  that  economy  is  not 
the  primary  reason  is,  I  think,  in  accord,  with  the  evidence. 

In  an  interesting  memoir  in  the  Cambridge  Transactions^^ 
Whewell  has  drawn  special  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
hypotheses  may  become  gradually  transformed  as  new  facts  are 
discovered,  so  as  sometimes  to  become  almost  the  opposite 
of  what  they  were  originally,  without  their  adherents  acknow- 
ledging any  defeat.  Thus  the  Cartesians,  little  by  little,  modi- 
fied their  vortices  by  rejecting  or  altering  portions  now  and  then 
as  they  were  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  facts,  introducing 
fresh  suppositions,  &c.j  until  at  length  a  vortex  merely  became 
a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  for  producing  a  central  force, 
and  the  Cartesians  and  Newtonians  then  ceased  to  differ,  as 
the  vortex,  being  no  longer  essential,  could  be  ignored  at  plea- 
sure— and  this  without  the  former  ever  yielding  or  formally 
confessing  defeat.  Now  the. problem  of  the  bee-cell  seems 
very  like  an  hypothesis  undergoing  transformation.  Reaumur 
(though  he  only  speaks  of  it  as  the  reason^  or  one  of  the  reasons) 
and  Maclaurin  evidently  thought  saving  of  wax  paramount; 
Boscovich  gave  prominence  to  other  reasons  also ;  and  Lhuillier 
believed  economy  played  only  a  very  subordinate  part.  Lord 
Brougham  vehemently  supports  the  economy  hypothesis^  but  says 
it  is  only  one  reason  among  several ;  and  he  ridicules  Lhuillier 
for  thinking  that  Reaumur  Sec.  asserted  it  to  be  the  onli/  reason. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  transformation ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible the  economy-theorists  may  in  the  future,  while  still  con- 
tending for  their  hypothesis,  gradually  admit  that  more  and 
more  weight  is  due  to  the  other  reasons,  till  at  length  they  may 
be  contented  with  an  acknowledgment  that  economy  was  not 
ignored — when  the  transformation  will  be  effected. 

I  think  the  bee-cell  problem  is  of  sufficient  importance,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  instinct,  to  merit  the  space 
that  has  been  devoted  to  it.  It  seems  curious  that  so  obvious 
and  easily  exposed  a  story  should  have  been  so  tenacious  of  life ; 
but  the  explanation  no  doubt  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  it 
lies  on  the  borders  of  two  sciences.     In  a  mathematical  point  of 

•  ''On  the  Transformation  of  Hypotheses  in  the  History  of  Science/' 
vol.  ix.  part  ii. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  804.  Aug.  1873.  K 
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view  the  problem  is  Bimple^  not  to  say  trivial^  and  posaeasea  bat 
alight  interest  to  a  mathematieian ;  and  to  the  naturalist  it  is 
too  mathematical  to  be  pleasing.  A  mathematician  cannot 
sometimes  help  feeling  some  regret  that  the  great  discoveries 
and  adyances  in  his  science  can  be  only  known  to  the  very  few 
who  have  learnt  to  read  the  language  that  can  alone  expresft 
them ;  but  from  the  contents  of  this  communication  more  than 
one  argument  might  be  drawn  to  show  that  it  is  any  thing  but 
an  unmixed  gain  to  a  science  to  admit  of  popularization. 
Cambridge,  June  10,  1873. 

XII.  On  the  Integration  of  the  Accurate  Equation  representing 
the  Transmission  in  one  Direction  of  Sound  through  Air,  deduced 
on  the  Ordinary  Theory.  By  Bobert  Moon,  M.A.,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Queen^s  College^  Cambridge*. 

THE  following  investigation^  independently  of  its  bearing  on 
the  problem  to  which  it  ostensibly  relates^  I  offer  as  an 
essay  towards  a  complete  theory  of  the  solution  of  linear  partial 
differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 

The  transmission  of  sound  through  air  in  one  direction  may 
be  represented  on  the  ordinary  theory  by  the  single  equation 

^'^d?     l^W ^^' 

where  «  and  x  respectively  denote  the  ordinate  of  the  particle  at 

the  time  t  and  in  the  atate  of  rest,  and  where  ««=  ^ — or  by  the 

pair  of  equations, 

do     a*  dag 


dx      dt'     J 


(2) 


where  t?  and  «,  W  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  partial  dif- 
ferential  coeflBcients  of  a,  but  as  independent  functions  of  ;r  and  /. 
The  solution  of  this  last  pair  of  equations  must  consist  of  a 
pair  of  relations  between  the  variables  va^  and  t,  such  as 

F,(«rt«,)=0,    Fj(a:^t'«,)=0;    ....     (3) 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  (1)  must  be  derivable  from  a  pair 
of  first  integrals  of  the  form  indicated  by  equations  (3)  when  we 

substitute  in  them  ^>  ^  for  v  and  «,  respectively. 
*  Commtmicated  by  the  Aythor. 
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I.  Sapposing  (1)  to  be  derivable  from  one  only  of  equations 
(3)*,  as,  for  instance,  the  first,  the  form  of  Fj  can  readily  be 
determined.  For,  differentiating  F|=0  with  respect  to  /  and  x 
separately,  we  get 

0=F,(^)+F.{.)^+F.(«,)g,  J 
the  elimination  of  ,    ,    between  which  gives 

O=F,(t.)F,(0  -F,(«,)F,(^)  +Wm\*^  -  ^S(^'S ' 
and  in  order  that  this  may  coincide  with  {1),  we  mast  have 


FHl«_fl! 

F,(r)F,(0-F,(«,)F,(a:)=O.        .     .     .     (5) 
The  first  of  these  gives  us 

or 

0=F,(«,)  +  ^F,(»);     ....     (6) 

the  auxiliary  equations  for  the  integration  of  which  by  Lagrange's 
method  are 

whence  we  have 

v±a log^ flf,=5  const., 

X  =  const., 

/  =  const. ; 
and  therefore 

F,(/««,)=^{(c±alog,«,),ar,/} 

-4>{(o,x,t]y 
suppose,  where  o)  s^ »  ±  fl  log,  a,. 

But  this  value  of  F|  must  satisfy  (6);  hence,  since 

*  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  necessary  supposition.  It  will  obviously  be 
sufficient  if  (I)  can  be  derived  from  any  combination  of  the  pair  of  equa- 
tions constituting  the  solution  and  their  derivatives. 
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we  must  have 


F',(0  =f  (0, 


0»^H.{f(/)+ J^(*)|; 


—     « 


t.  tf.  we  must  have  either  ^'(to)  =0,  or  ^'(/)  -f  —  iff  {op)  =0, 
The  first  of  these  would  give  us 

which  is  obviously  an  inadmissible  result.    Adopting,  therefore, 
the  alternative  hypothesis,  or 

and  integrating  this  equation  by  Lagrange^s  method,  the  auxi- 
liary equations  for  which  in  this  case  are 

0=dir±— rf/,    0=dv,    0=&„ 
we  shall  get 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  ^  is  of  the  form  shown  by  the 
equation 

and  these  forms  of  <f>  are  incompatible  except  on  the  supposition 
that  ^'(/)=^'(a:)=0 — in  other  words,  unless  we  have 

F,(/j:t?a,)=0(ft>), 

Therefore  the  first  of  equations  (3)  becomes 

0(a))  =0, 

or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 

fi>=0, 
or 

•t^±alog.«x=0 (7) 

When  (7)  holds,  substituting  in  (1)  we  get 

^      rfa,  ,    a  da^t 

USS  -7--  ±  -j—f 

at        an  ax 
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wliicb^  integrated  by  Lagrange^s  method^  gives 

«,=t{*+^/} (8) 

EqaatioDS  (7)  and  (8)  together  constitute  a  solution  of  (1)  which, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  independent  variables 
employed,  is  identical  with  that  given  by  Poisson  in  the  Journal 
de  PEcole  Poly  technique  for  1807*. 

IL  The  foregoing  result,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  de* 
rived  on  the  assumption  that  (1)  is  derivable  from  a  single  one 
of  the  equations  (3)  and  its  derivatives.  I  now  propose  to  inves- 
tigate the  forms  which  F|  and  F,  must  assume  in  order  that  (1) 
may  be  derivable  from  a  combination  of  equations  (3)  and  their 
derivatives. 

The  differentiation  of  F^^O  gives  us 


o=F',(.)+r»^;-+nK)g. 


(9) 


*  When  the  motions  are  small  the  result  is  altogether  different ;  for  in 
that  ease  (6)  becomes 

whicb^  the  auxiliaries  for  its  integration  being 

Q^dv±adttgj    Osidx,    O^dt, 
giYesus 

F,=:^{5,a:,/}, 

where  »5=r+ff«jr.    Hence  we  have 

f;w=*W,        f;(/)=<^'(0, 

and  substituting  these  values,  (5)  becomes 

O=^'(0qha«'(«). 
The  auxiliaries  for  the  integration  of  this  last  are 

0=sdx±adt,    0=d», 
which  give  us  "** 

*=*'{(»±«»*).  («±«0}*    •     .    .    ,    .    .    (8a) 
instead  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  accurate  equation  treated  of  in  the  text, 

^s:^(r+alog,«x). 
Henccy  when  the  motions  are  small,  we  mav  assign  to  F,,  F^the  alternative 
values  of  ^  given  by  (8a);  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  take  for 
our  solution 

r+a«,=s^i(a?H-flO, 

r-a«,s=^,(ar-aO, 
which  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  solution  given  in  this  case.  We  cannot, 
however,  adopt  the  same  course  in  the  general  case  when  the  motions  are 
not  small. 
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Eliminating  j-^  between  the  first  of  equations  (4)  and  the 

last  of  (9)^  and  between  the  last  of  (4)  and  the  first  of  (9),  we 
get 

0=.P,(t;)F\(/)~F,(a;)P\W  +Fg(«)F,(a)  ^-F,WF,(«,)g. 

0«F,WF'.W-F,(OF,(r)+F,(«,)F,(og--F,WF/«)g^^ 

the  addition  of  which  equations  gives 

0»F,(«,)F,(«)  -F',(OF\(»)  +F,(»)F,(0  -F,(*)F,(.,).  (10). 

Again,  eliminating  ,        between  the  first  of  each  of  the  pairs 

(4)  and  (9),  and  also  between  the  last  of  each  of  the  same  pairs, 
we  get 

O=F,(«,)F,(0-F,(0F,{«,)  +  {F,(.,)P,(t,)-n(r)F,(«,)}g', 

0=F,(r)F,W-F,WF,(r)  +  {F,(«)F,(«,)-F,(«,)F.(r)}g. 

d^a  d^u 

Hence,  if  (1)  holds,  we  shall  have,  eliminating  -^t  -n  betweeu 

the  last  two  equations  and  (1), 

O=F,(«,)F,(0  -F,(OF,  Wit-  ^;  {F,(tt)F,(«)-F,(*)F,(tt)  }.(11) 

Equations  (10)  and  (11)  express  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
by  F„  F^in  order  that  (1)  may  be  derivable  from  a  combination 
of  the  derivatives  of  (3).  Transform  these  equations  by  putting 

F,(a?/r«,)  ==/i(a?/«iO>a), 


where 


then  we  shall  have 

F,'(0  =//W, 


,=r+«log,«„-l 

ig=»— fllog.«,0 


F,'W  =/,'K)+/«'K). 

F,'(0  =/,'(0, 
F,'(«)  *=/,'(«). 


Substituting  these  values  in  (10)  and  (11),  they  become 
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,  -/.'W  {f>d  +//(••) }  -  ^/.(*)  {A'W  -// W } , 


or 


0= {£/.'(*)y.'(o}/,'(«,)  -  {^/.'w  -// w}/,'(«>) 

"  {£/«'(*)  +/.'(o}//(«.)  -  {£/.'(«)  -/,'(0}//(»J. 

The  addition  and  Bubtraction  of  the  last  two  equations  give  us 

0-  {£/,'  (*)  +/i'(o}/,'(«.)  -  {£/»  +/,'  (0  }/.'K), 

he  first  of  which,  when  arranged  according  to  the  partial  differ- 
ential coefficients  otf^  will  stand 

o={£//(*)+/,'w}/,'(«0-£/i'(«.)-/.'W-/i'(«.)/«'(0;  (14) 

the  auxiliary  equations  for  the  integration  of  which  by  Lagrange's 
method  are 

Of  these  equations,  the  first  by  means  of  the  second  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

0=//(x)&f+//(OA+/,'(«,)^„ 
or^  since  d»^=0, 

0=/,'(«)(fc+/,'(OA+//(«,)</«,+/j'(»a)*«'« 
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Ileuce  wc  may  take  for  the  auxiliary  equations, 

Os^dxT-ae^.dtjf 0^) 

(since  by  (12)  wc  have  log^«j.=  — "a — ^),  the  integrals  of  which 
are 


«,=€». 

Hence,  putting  m  for  the  equivalent  of  C,  we  get  fw  tbe  ralue 
of/,  derived  from  the  integration  of  (14), 

ofj  since /|=0, 

On  the  other  hand,  equation  (13)  may  he  written 

o={^//(*)-//(/)}/>,)-^/,KWW+//KW(0.  (16) 

1.  Hence^  if  this  last  be  a  substantive  equation  between  the 
partial  differential  coe£Scient8  ofy,,  we  shall  have  for  its  inte* 
gration,  following  a  method  precisely  similar  to  that  already 
adopted,  the  auxiliary  equations 

o=rf/„ 

0=^dx+a€  ««    dt, 
and,  as  before,  we  shall  anive  at  a  solution  of  the  form 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  we  have 

/,=  funct.  (m,  w^ 
and  also 

/2=  funct.  (n,  ©,), 
we  must  have 

m=  funct.  (n,  a)|) 
and 

6)2=:  funct.  (n,  Q>^)« 

*  Note  that  in  the  integration  of  (15)  we  shall  have  ct,  constant;  so 
that  by  means  of  the  equation /^bC  we  may  express  »,  in  terms  of  «  and 
/  and  of  (quantities  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  constant.  Thus  (15)  will 
always  be  utegrable  by  means  of  a  factor  fi. 
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Hence^  eliminating  n  between  these  last^  we  shall  get 
m  3  fnnct.  {fo^oi^j 
.•./jj=/^(iii«,)=  ftinct.  (wi^a); 
therefore  one  of  the  first  integrals  of  (1)  will  be  of  the  form 

funct  ((tfjQ»^=Oj 
whence  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 

The  substitution  of  this  value  of  v  in  equations  (2)  gives  ns 
'^  ^  ""^  dt       9i\dx 

^-J  V«'J  dx       di  ' 
from  which  it  follows  that  we  must  have 

and  fif   \     A.  "  ' 

.•.  v=±alog,«f+C, 

orj  since  v  vanishes  when  »x=^ls 

t?=±fllog,«  ; 

from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  solution  obtainable  in  this  manner 
must  be  identical  with  that  already  deduced. 

2.  The  onlv  way  of  escape  from  this  conclusion  is  to  snppose 
that  (16)  is  illusory^  considered  as  a  relation  between  the  partial 
differential  coefficients  of  ^ — or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have 

7/i'K)-/.'(0=o, 

The  last  of  these  implies  that  /|  is  a  function  of  w^  x^  and  i 
only ;  hence,  writing  the  former 

ae"ir^//(;r) -//(/)  =0, 
the  auxiliary  equations  for  its  integration  are 

0=fle  ««    dt+dx,    Os=rfa)p 
which  give  us 
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suppose,  where    krsae  *•   .f+«. 
But 

therefore,  aince//(©9)=0,  wo  muat  have//(*)=:0,  and  there* 
fore 

that  is^  one  of  the  equations  of  our  solution  must  be  of  the  form 

/iK)=»o, 

a  conclusion  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  already  pointed ' 
out. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  pair  of  equations 


t?=+fllpg.«„ 


constitute  the  most  general  solution  of  which  the  equations  (2) 
and  (1)  are  susceptible  when  the  motions  are  not  small.     But 

0ej.s=  — ,  where  D  denotes  the  density  of  equilibrium.    Hence, 

as  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  we  shall  always  have  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  and  density  indicated  by  the  equation 

when  the  motions  are  not  small,  .it  follows  that  the  equations 
(2)  and  (1)  must  be  considered  defective  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  motion. 

6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
March  1873. 
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XIII.  On  some  Results  of  the  Earth* s  Contraction  from  Cooling, 
inclu£nff^m  Jkcussion  of  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  By  Jame« 
D.  Dana. 

[Continued  from  p.  M.] 

5.  Mountam-making  slow  work. 

rriO  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  lateral  prea^ 
-A-  sure  has  worked^  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
mountain-elevation  has  taken  place  after  immensely  long  periods 
of  quiet  and  gentle  oscillations.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
Primordial^  the  first  period  of  disturbance  in  North  America  of 
special  note  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian^  in 
which  the  Green  Mountains  were  finished ;  and  if  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Silurian  to  the  present  included  only  fifty 
millions  of  years — ^which  most  geologists  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  much  too  small  an  estimate— the  interval  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  Primordial  and  the  uplifts  and 
metamorphism  of  the  Green  Mountains  was  at  least  ten  mil-». 
lions  of  years.  The  next  epoch  of  great  disturbance  in  the  same 
Appalachian  region  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferoua 
era^  in  which  the  Alleghanies  were  folded  up— by  the  abov»: 
estimate  of  the  length  of  time«  thirty-five  millions  of  years  * 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Silurian;  so  that  the  Appala^ 
chians  were  at  least  thirty-five  millions  of  years  in  makings  the 
preparatory  subsidence  having  begun  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Silurian.  The  next  on  the  Atlantic  border  was  that .  of 
the  displacements  of  the  Connecticut-river  sandstone^  and  the 
accompanying  igneous  ejections^  which  occurred  before  the 
Cretaceous  era — at  least  seven  millions  of  years^  on  the  above 
estimate  of  the  length  of  time^  after  the  Appalachian  revolution. 
Thus  the  lateral  pressure  resulting  from  the  earth^s  contraction 
required  an  exceedingly  long  era  in  order  to  accumulate  force 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  general  yielding  and  plication  or  dis- 
placement of  the  beds,  and  start  off  a  new  range  of  prominent 
elevations  over  the  earth's  crust. 

6.  System  in  the  mountain-making  movements  on  the  opposite 
borders  of  the  North  American  Continent  and  over  the  Oceanic 
areas. 

A  summary  of  the  general  system  of  movements  and  moun- 
tain-making on  the  opposite  borders  of  the  continent,  and  over 
the  oceanic  areas,  will,  I  think,  render  it  apparent  that  the  views 
here  sustained  have  a  broad  foundation. 

I  omit  any  special  reference  to  the  Archaean  elevations,  and 

*  These  estimates  of  the  relative  lengths  of  ages  are  hased  on  the  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  their  rocks— -very  uncertain  data,  but  the  best  we  have. 
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also  the  local  disturbances  in  the  Primordial  of  Newfoundland, 
as  well  as  the  facts  relating  to  minor  changes  of  level. 

a.  Mountain-makinff  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  a  little  earlier^  a 
culmination  of  the  great  Appalachian  geosynclinal  resulted  in 
displacements,  plications,  and  metamorphism,  and  the  making 
of  a  synclinorium  along  the  Green-Mountain  region,  these 
mountains  (some  summits  at  present  over  4000  feet  high 
above  the  sea)  being  the  result.  The  depth  to  which  the  region 
subsided  during  the  Lower  Silurian  era,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  accumulations,  are  not  ascertained ;  probably  the  extent  was 
not  less  than  20,000  feet. 

2.  Simultaneously  a  permanent  anticlinorium  was  made  over 
the  Cincinnati  region,  from  Lake  Erie  into  Tennessee,  parallel 
to  the  Alleghanies  of  Virginia,  250  miles  to  the  north-west. 

8.  The  Acadian  region  (embracing  western  Newfoundland, 
St.-Lawrence  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  part  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  adjoining,  and  probably  the  sea  south-west 
between  St.  George's  Bank  and  the  coast  of  Maine,  with  also  an 
area  in  Rhode  Island)  was  the  course  of  a  great  geosynclinal, 
or  a  series  of  them,  parallel  in  general  direction  to  that  of 
the  Appalachian  region;  it  continued  in  progress^  but  with 
mountain-making  interruptions  and  some  shift  of  position  to 
the  eastward,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  close  of  the  Jurassic. 

At  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  no  general  disturbances 
occurred  in  this  Acadian  region,  so  far  as  is  known.  In  the 
Anticosti  seas,  or  northern  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  limestones, 
as  Logan  states,  were  uninterruptedly  in  formation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Hudson  period  of  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
middle  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  showing  that  the  Acadian  geo- 
synclinal  was  then  in  regular  progress.  It  so  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  Devonian,  when  disturbances,  plication,  and 
metamorphism  took  place  in  eastern  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  bordering  region  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive of  Acadian  Palaeozoic  synclinoria  resulted,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Dawson  and  others. 

4.  The  close  of  the  Carboniferous  age  was  an  epoch  of  moun- 
tain-making in  the  Alleghany  region — the  Alleghanies  from 
New  York  to  Alabama  having  been  then  made,  as  already 
explained. 

5.  At  the  same  time  there  were  disturbances  and  synclinorian 
plications  in  the  Acadian  region.  During  the  Carboniferous 
era,  according  to  Logan  and  Dawson,  16,000  feet  of  rock  had 
in  some  parts  accumulated;  and  therefore  a  geosynclinal  of 
16,000  feet  formed — the  rocks  in  their  many  coal-beds  and  root- 
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bearing  layers  bearing  evidence^  to  the  last^  of  oscillations  in- 
volving an  intermittent  but  progressing  subsidence.  The  syn- 
clinorium^  the  resultant^  was  much  less  marked  than  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Devonian. 

6.  During  the  Palseozoic^  along  the  sea-border,  a  more  or  less 
perfect  barrier  was  made  by  a  geanticlinal  uplift  (anticlinorium), 
which  was  a  counterpart  to  the  geosynclinal  of  the  Appalachiaa 
region*. 

7.  The  middle  or  dose  of  the  Jurassic  period  was  an  epoch 
of  displacements^  and  the  making  of  a  series  of  imperfect  syn- 
clinoria  along  the  Triassico-Jurassic  areas  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
southern  North  Carolina,  as  sui&ciently  described. 

8.  During  the  era  of  the  Connecticut-river  sandstone  (Tri- 
assico-Jurassic) a  nearly  complete  sea-border  anticlinorium  ex- 
isted, a  counterpart  to  the  progressing  geosynclinal.  Its  exist- 
ence is  proved  by  the  absence  of  all  marine  fossils  from  the 
beds*. 

9.  The  era  closing  the  Cretaceous,  and '^^ that  of  the- Tertiary, 
witnessed  but  small  uplifting  and  some  lodtl  displacements  of 
the  rocks  of  these  eras  on  the  Atlantic  border.  The  principal 
movement  was  geanticlinal ;  and  it  involved  probably  the  whole 
Alleghany  region. 

10.  In  the  Quaternary  there  were  extended  movements  of 
geanticlinal  and  geosynclinal  character,  which  need  not  be  here 
described. 

i.  Mountain-makinff  after  Arc/uean  time  on  the  Pacific  border, 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  none  yet  known. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  Devonian,  none  yet  knownf. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  or  the  Paleozoic, 

*  In  m}' '  Manual  of  Geology '  the  probable  existence  of  such  a  barrier  ia 
reco^izeil,  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  Trenton 
period  in  America ;  and  it  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  by  a 
map  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tnassic,  but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  connected  in 
origin  with  the  geosynclinal  that  was  in  progress  to  the  west  of  it.  Evi- 
dence with  regard  to  this  anticlinorium  is  giren  in  the  following  part  of 
this  memoir. 

t  Although  no  case  of  unconformability  between  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  underlying  Palseozoic  is  yet  distinctly  made  out  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Great  Basin,  or  the  Wahsatch,  such  occur  further  south,  according  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  (see 
Amer.  Joura.  Sci.  3rd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  457).  The  fact  that  Whitney  has 
found  no  rocks  lower  than  Carboniferous  in  the  Sierra  may  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  same  unconformability  beneath  these  mountains.  But  in  the 
region  of  the  Canon,  the  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiar)[  beds  are  all  conformable.  The  epochs  of  mountain-making  over 
the  Pacific  slope  south  of  the  latitudes  of  the  Wahsatch  ranp^,  and  also  of 
that  to  the  north,  were  different  from  those  within  these  latitudes. 
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BO  ne  yet  known ;  and  if  none  really  occurred^  then  the  ^n* 
tracting  globe  at  that  time^  as  far  as  U.  S.  North  America  is 
concerned^  must  have  expended  its  energies  (which  it  had  been 
gathering  during  the  Palaeozoic)  in  making  the  AUeghanies,  and 
in  some  minor  plications  along  the  Acadian  region. 

The  "  Great  Basin/'  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  its  western 
border  and  the  Wahsatch  range  on  its  eastern  (lying  along  the 
meridian  just  east  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake),  contains  a  number 
of  short  ridges  parallel  to  these  lofty  border  ranges,  some  of 
which  are  quite  high* ;  and  they  consist,  according  to  King^  "  of 
folds  of  the  infra- Jurassic  rocks ;''  and  "  it  is  common  to  find  no 
rocks  higher  than  the  Carboniferous/'  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the 
erosion  that  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  clear  that  part,  at  least, 
of  the  Great  Basin  plications  may  not  have  taken  place  before 
the  Jurassic  era.  If  not,  then  the  movements  must  have  been 
in  some  way  involved  with  those  of  the  Sierra  and  Wahsatch 
regions  t. 

4.  At  the  close  of  {Le  Jurassic  two  great  geosyndinals,  which 
had  been  in  progress  through  the  Palseozoic  and  until  this 
epoch  in  the  Mesosoic,  culminated  each  in  the  making  of  a 
lofty  synclinorium :— one  the  Sierra  Nevada,  some  of  whose 
summits  are  over  14,000  feet  high ;  the  other  the  high  Wah« 
satch,  a  parallel  north  and  south  range. 

Whitney  has  proved  that  the  Carboniferous  and  Jurassie 
rocks  are  comformable  in  the  Sierra^Nevada  range,  and  that 
the  close  of  the  Jurassic  was  the  epoch  of  its  origin ;  but  direct 
proof  is  not  yet  found  that  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  forma- 

*  An  admirable  chart,  giving  in  detail  the  topography  of  this  whole 
region  and  including  the  Wahsatch,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  T. 
Gardner,  after  careful  surveys  by  himself,  topographical  surveyor  of  the 
Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  under  Clfu^nce  King,  and  is  now 
ready  for  the  engraver.  Mr.  King  has  published  thus  far  only  brief  chap* 
ters  on  the  geological  results  of  his  survey  in  the  volume  of  J.  T.  Hague 
on  Mining  Industry,  vol.  iii.  He  has  ready  for  publication  vols.  i.  and 
ii.,  on  Systematic  and  Descriptive  Geology.  The  Botanical  Report  of  the 
Survey,  vol.  v.,  has  been  issued ;  but  vol.  iv.,  on  Zoology  and  PalKonto« 
logy,  remains  to  be  completed. 

t  Mr.  James  T.  Gardner,  in  a  letter  of  May  8th,  informs  me  that  in  his 
opinion  all  the  more  important  mountain-ranges  of  the  Great  Basin  (in 
Nevada)  are  included  in  a  chain  trending  about  N.  40°  £.,  the  whole  having 
a  breadth  across  the  trend  of  120  miles.  Austin,  in  Nevada,  lies  near  the 
centre  line  of  the  chain.  To  the  west  of  this  elevated  region  is  the  great 
depression  where  the  rivers  of  Nevada  evaporate  in  Carson,  Humboldt, 
Pmmid,  Mud,  and  other  lakes ;  and  to  the  east  is  the  great  depressed  area 
01  Salt  Lake.  On  this  view,  if  these  mountains  were  made  at  the  close  of 
the  Jurassic,  there  were  formed  at  this  epoch  three  lofty  synclinoria  (the 
Sierra,  the  Humboldt,  and  the  Wahsatch)  on  the  western-border,  centraJ, 
and  eastern-border  chains  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  precise  determination 
of  the  epoch  of  origin  of  the  Humboldt  chain  ii  therefore  of  much  im« 
portanoe. 
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iions  are  included.  The  granite  axis  of  the  chain  probably 
indicatea,  as  LeConte  has  suggested^  the  region  of  maximum 
disturbance  and  metamorphism. 

The  Wahsatch  tx)ntain8^  according  to  Clarence  King,  forma- 
tions of  all  the  ages  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Jurassic ; 
and  the  whole  are  throughout  conformable ;  and  a  great  thick- 
neas  of  crystalline  rocks  exists  beneath,  supposed  to  be  Archsean, 
which  he  states  are  conformable  also.  The  plications  and 
mountain-making  took  place,  as  King  states,  contemporaneously 
with  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Sierra,  before  the  Cretaceous 
era,  the  Cretaceous  beds  lying  on  the  Jurassic  nnconformably. 

These  two  syndinoria  are  400  miles  apart.  The  preparatory 
geosyndinal  of  the  Wahsatch,  and  probably  that  of  the  Sierra, 
took  for  its  completion,  supposing  it  to  have  begun  with  the 
opening  Silurian,  a  period  at  least  a  fifth  longer  than  the  whole 
Palaeozoic. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  another  pair  of  geosyn^^ 
dinals,  paralld  with  the  coast^  but  geosynclinals  of  only  Cre* 
taoeooa  origin,  culminated  in  sjrnclinoria. 

One  of  the  Cretaceous  geosynclinals  was  in  progress  east  of 
tie  WiaAsatch,  along  the  whole  summit-region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  United  States.  Directly  east  of  the  Wah- 
satch, according  to  King,  the  beds  are  9000  feet  thick,  or  more; 
and,  aa  Hayden  states,  they  have  a  great  thickness  in  the  La- 
ramie Plains,  and  little  less  over  the  upper  Missouri  region,  so 
that  the  downward  movement  was  in  some  parts  a  profound  one, 
and  affected  a  very  wide  extent  of  country.  Hayden  and  King 
make  this  disturbance  to  have  taken  place  after  part,  or  all,  of 
the  Eocene  period  had  passed,  while  Prof.  Marsh  holds  that  it 
occurred  at  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  period*. 

*  Clarence  Kine  has  ver^r  briefly  described  the  Wahsatch  reffion,  as  well 
as  the  country  to  toe  west^  in  the  third  volume  (4io^  1870)  of  bis  United* 
States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  40th  narallel;  and  on  page  454  he 
says : — **  Subsequent  to  the  laying  down  of  tlie  old  cretaceous  system,  and 
of  those  conformable  freshwater  beds  which  close  the  coal-beanng  period, 
another  era  of  mountain-u])lift8  occurred,  folding  the  coal  series  [Creta- 
ceous and  Lower  Tertiaryl  into  broad  undulating  ridges  having  a  general 
trend  north-eajit."  He  then  observes  that  freshwater  Tertiary  Mds  of 
sand  and  clay,  "  an  immense  accumulation,"  were  laid  down  tmcofi/brm- 
ably  over  this  upturned  Cretaceous,  and,  after  ihe  Miocene  era,  were  sub- 
jected to  *'  orographic  "  disturbances  and  *'  tilted  to  an  angle  of  16^  to  20°, 
or  thrown  into  broad  and  gentle  undulations  wherever  they  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  older  ranges,  such  aa  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah/' 
These  disturbances  were  confined  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Wahsatch. 
The  period  in  which  they  occurred  witnessed  also  great  outflows  of  trachytic 
rocks  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Rocky-Mountain  region.  Mr.  King 
adds,  on  page  455,  that  there  is  no  question  aa  to  the  identity  of  the  beds 
that  overlie  uncoijformably  the  Cretaceous  folds  along  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Wahsatch  with  the  horizontal  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Green-River 
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The  other  geosynclinal  belt  of  the  Cretaceous  era  was  to  the 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  described  by  Whitney.  This  coast 
geosynclinal  ended  in  extensive  displacements  and  plicationsj 
macn  metamorphisnij  and  a  high  synclinoriom. 

6*  The  intermediate  region,  the  Great  Basin,  which  had  been 
widened  at  the  dose  of  the  Jurassic  by  the,  annexation  of  the 
plicated  and  consolidated  Sierra  and  Wahsatch,  was  Uie  era  of  a 
geanticlinal,  or  at  least  of  absence  of  subsidence ;  for  King  says 
no  Cretaceous  rocks  occur  over  it. 

7.  With  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  or  when  the  Cretaceous 
synclinorian  movements  of  the  sea-coast  and  mountains  were 
ending,  a  geanticlinal  movement  of  the  whole  Rocky-Moun- 
tain region  began,  which  put  it  above  the  sea-level,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  This  upward  movement  continued  through 
the  Tertiary. 

8.  During  the  Tertiary  age,  until  the  close,  probably  of  the 
Miocene  Tertiary,  another  pair  of  parallel  geosynclinals,  but 
geosyncliuals  of  Tertiary  formation,  were  in  progress.  The 
Cretaceous  synclinoria  had  given  still  greater  breadth  and  sta- 
bility to  the  relatively  stable  region  between  them;  and  one  of 
these  new  troughs  is  hence  further  east  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  other  further  west  on  the  coast  side. 

In  the  coast  geosynclinal,  marine  tertiary  beds  were  accumur 
lated  to  a  thickness  of  4000  to  5000  feet ;  and  then  followed  the 
epoch  of  disturbance  ending  in  another  coast  synclinorium,  |i 
coast  range  of  mountains,  in  some  places  metamorphic,  and 
having  ridges,  many  of  which  are  at  present  2000  feet  or  more 
in  height  above  the  sea,  and  some  in  the  Santa-Cruz  range, 
according  to  Whitney,  over  3500  feet. 
■  ' '  «»      ' '     ■ '      .  ■■'       .         I  .■■■-■■■■ » 

Jbasin*  and  that  over  this  basin  between^the  Green  River  and  the  Wahtatch 
no  single  instance  of  conformity  occurs  between  the  coal-beds  and  the  over- 
Ijing  horizontal  freshwater  strata.  As  stated  above,  he  makes  the  epoch 
of  Cretaceous  uplifting  to  have  followed^  not  the  Cretaceous  period,  l)ut 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Tertiary,  Eocene  beds  being,  in  his  view,  included 
with  the  Cretaceous  in  the  folds  referred  to.  . 

.  Dr.  Hayden  has  investigated  with  much  detail  the  Green-River  basin 
and  the  region  east  of  it,  and  years  since  announced  that  the  Lower  Ter- 
tiary beds  in  some  parts  of  the  Rocky-Mountain  region  were  tilted  at  a  high 
angle.  He  has  held  that  all  the  coal-bearing  strata  were  Lower  Tertiary, 
but  now  agrees  with  the  view  expressed  by  King,  and  first  suggested  by 
Meek,  that  part  are  Cretaceous,  while  another  part  are  Lower  Tertiary,  and 
consider!  the  later  Tertiary  beds  (which  lie  unconformably  on  the  beds 
below  in  the  regions  of  disturbance)  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  He  states  that 
the  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  the  Laramie  plains  is  8000  to 
10,000  feet.  He  observes  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  that  the  coal- 
bearing  strata  and  Cretaceous  are  never  [unconformable,  but  instead  are 
often  folded  together,  and  sometimes  stand  at  a  hieh  angle,  even  vertical 
in  many  places— as  in  the  Laramie  Plains  south  of  Fort  Sanders,  along  th^ 
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llie  other  is  to  the  east  of  the  Cretaceous  axis  in  the  summit 
legioQ  of  the  Rocky-Mountain  chain.  A  great  thickness  of 
freshwater  beds  was  made  in  the  Green-River  region  and  some 
other  places  about  the  Rockv«Mountain  summits^  and  thinner 
deposits  to  the  eastward.  The  thickness,  in  connexion  with 
evidences  of  shallow-water  origin,  indicates  a  progressing  geo- 
tynclinal,  although  the  ocean  gained  no  entrance  to  it.  The 
downward  bending  ended  probably  just  after  the  Miocene 
period,  without  general  displacements ;  but  there  were  tiltings 
along  the  more  western  border  of  the  Tertiary  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Wahsatch  and  other  mountains.    (See  note  on  page  185.) 

d.  Since  the  Miocene  era,  and  on  through  much  of  the 
Quaternary,  there  have  been  vast  fissure-eruptions  over  the 
western  Rocky-Mountain  slopes.  They  had  great  extent,  espe- 
cially in  the  Snake-River  region,  where  the  successive  outflows 
made  a  stratum  700  to  1000  feet  thick,  over  an  area  800  miles 
in  breadth.    There  are  other  similar  regions,  but  of  less  area. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent 
the  crust,  under  the  action  of  lateral  pressure,  first  bent  down- 
ward profoundly,  and  then  yielded  and  suffered  fracture  and 
plications,  directly  along  a  belt,  parallel  with  the  coast,  either 
side  of  the  Great  fiasin  (and  perhaps  over  this  basin  to  some 
extent),  the  two  great  lines  400  miles  apart.  The  plicated  re- 
gions thus  made,  having  become  fii-m  by  the  continued  pressure 
and  the  engendered  heat  and  resultant  solidification^  the  crust 
next  bent,  and  then  yielded,  in  a  similar  way,  along  an  axis 
outside  of  the  former  regions  of  disturbance,  the  two  axes  over 
600  miles  apart ;  and  again  all  was  mended  in  the  same  way. 
Then  it  bent  a  third  time,  just  outside  of  the  last  range,  on  each 
aide  of  the  same  great  area,  the  lines  over  700  miles  apart ;  and 
then  over  the  western  of  the  two  ranges  the  beds  were  displaced, 

Big-Hom  r^on  between  Long's  Peak  and  Pike's  Peak,  near  Denver  in 
CcMorado^  &c.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  the  Chetish  or  Wolf 
Mountains,  consist  of  these  upturned  strata,  and  have  a  height  of  1500  to 
2000  feet  above  the  Yellowstone.  He  found  the  later  Tertiary  beds  some- 
times tilted  at  a  small  angle,  never  over  10°. 

The  disoDveiy  of  Dinosaurian  remains  in  some  of  the  coal-beds,  announced 
by  Marsh  and  Cope,  and  of  Inocerami,  as  ascertained  by  Meek,  is  one  part 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  coal-beds  are  determined  to 
be  Cretaceous.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  supposed  Miocene 
of  the  Green-River  basin  contains  remains  of  mammals  that  are  decidedly 
Eocene  in  character ;  and  if  these  are  Eocene,  then  the  coal-beds  are  some- 
thing older.  Professor  Marsh  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  all  the 
coaPbedi  are  Cretaceous, 

On  the  other  side,  Lcsquereux  states  that  the  evidence  from  fossil  plants 
Is  totally  opposed  to  making  any  of  the  coal-strata  Cretaceous. 

The  metnod  of  mountain-making,  and  the  principle  involved,  are  the  same 
whatever  be  the  decision  as  to  the  exact  epoch  of  the  Cretaceous  plication. 

PhU.  Mag.  8. 4.  Vol.  46.  No.  30t  Aug.  1873.  L 
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solidified)  and  left  in  high  ridges^  but  over  the  eastern  the  final 
disturbances  were  local  and  slight. 

There  were  hence  two  parallel  series,  contemporaneous  in 
steps  of  progress,  situated  on  opposite  borders  of  the  Great 
Basin,  a  coast  series  and  a  mountain  series,  each  having  its 
highest  member  toward  the  basin — ^the  coast  series  the  grandest 
in  its  three  parts  and  leaving  evidences  of  the  profoundest  dis« 
turbance  and  the  greatest  amount  of  metamorphism.  The 
Wahsatch  range  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  Sierra;  but  probably 
a  fourth  of  its  height  is  due  to  the  final  elevation  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  region. 

The  last  bendings  were  more  local  than  the  preceding,  be- 
cause the  crust  had  become  stiffened  by  its  plicated  and  solidified 
and  partly  crystallized  coatings,  as  well  as  by  thickening  beneath; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  Tertiary  movements  were  in  progress 
the  part  of  the  force  not  expended  in  producing  them  carried 
forward  an  upward  bend,  or  geanticlinal,  of  the  vast  Rocky* 
Mountain  region  as  a  whole.  For  the  same  reason  profound 
breakings  took  place  where  bending  was  not  possiUe,  and 
thereby  immense  floods  of  liquid  rock  were  poured  out  over  the 
surface.  (Most  of  the  great  mountains  of  the  globe  were  lifted 
about  this  time — ^that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  Tertiary  era: — and 
many  of  the  great  volcanoes  were  made.)  i 

There  were  irregularities,  or  exceptional  courses,  in  connexion 
with  this  system  of  movements  and  their  effects.  But  these 
show  only  that  in  the  same  area  the  lateral  pressure  at  work 
was  not  alike  either  in  amount  or  in  direction  in  different  lati« 
tudes,  nor  was  the  resistance  before  it  the  same. 

The  results  correspond  with  the  well-understood  effects  of 
lateral  pressure.  Suppose  a  long  beam,  having  an  even  texture, 
except  that  a  portion  toward  the  middle  (say  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  length)  is  stouter  than  the  rest,  to  be  subjected  at  its 
extremities  to  direct  pressure.  The  first  yielding  and  fracture 
would  take  place  toward  the  stouter  portion  on  either  side.  If 
this  break  were  mended  by  splicing  and  cementing  until  firmer 
than  before,  the  next  region  of  yielding  would  be  just  outside  of 
the  former.  In  brief,  the  fracturing  would  be  in  each  case 
near  the  stouter  portion  of  the  beam.  Moreover  the  extent  of 
the  yielding  and  fracture  on  each  side  would  have  some  relation 
to  the  amount  of  pressure  against  that  side.  Just  so  has  it 
been  with  the  earth^s  crust  under  the  action  of  lateral  presaure. 
The  facts  further  illustrate  the  truth,  before  announced,  that 
the  force  from  the  ocean  side  had  in  some  way  the  advantage, 
and  in  fact  was  the  greater.  But  the  full  difference  is  not  m* 
dieated  by  the  difference  in  the  results  of  disturbance,  since  the 
•hoving  force  on  the  side  of  greatest  pressure  v^ould  not  be 
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limiteci  in  its  action  to  its  own  side,  unless  the  intermediate 
stouter  region  were  wholly  immovable, 

c.  Movements  over  Oceanic  areas. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  level  over  the  oceanic  areas  is 
necessarily  a  meagre  branch  of  geological  science.  There  are, 
however,  some  great  truths  to  be  gathered  which  are  of  pro- 
founder  import  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  They  show 
that  the  oceanic  crust  has  sometimes  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
single  area  of  depression,  although  of  so  immense  extent.  I 
allude  briefly  here  to  only  two  of  the  facts,  referring  the  reader 
to  my  former  articles  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject : — 

First,  the  remarkable  one  that  nearly  all  the  ranges  of  islands 
over  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  even  the  longer  diameters  of  the 
particular  islands,  lie  nearly  parallel  with  the  great  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  There  is  a  dyna- 
mical announcement  in  this  arrangement — ^which  is  partly  re- 
cognized, when  we  refer  it,  as  I  have  proposed,  to  the  existence 
of  directions  of  easiest  fracture  in  the  very  nature  of  the  infra- 
Archsean  crust,  and  regard  the  courses  of  these  feature-lines  of 
the  oceans  and  continents  as  having  reference  to  one  of  these 
directions.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  direciion  of  the  pressure  that  acted  against  the  continents, 
and  reacted  over  the  oceanic  areas. 

The  other  fact  is  that  of  the  coral-island  subsidence,  already 
referred  to,  which  affected  the  tropical  ocean  for  its  whole 
breadth,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe — sinking  the  sea-bottom  at  least  3000  feet  over  a  large 
part  of  the  area,  and  probably  over  its  axial  portions  two  or  three 
times  this  amount'*'.  The  oceanic  basin  was  evidently  one  basin 
in  its  movement ;  but  the  areas  of  less  and  greater  subsidence, 
of  parallel  N.W.  by  W.  trend,  so  alternate  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  region  of  subsidence  that  we  may  conclude  there 
were  great  parallel  waves,  made  by  lateral  pressure  in  the  crust, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  explained  f — that  is,  geosynclinals  and  gean- 
ticlinals,  such  as  are  the  only  possible  conditions  of  the  crust 
under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  contraction.  Now  this  great 
oceanic  subsidence,  involving  the  breadth  of  the  ocean,  if  begun 
in  the  Tertiary  era,  as  is  probable,  was  going  forward  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  other  great  moun- 
tains of  the  globe,  were  in  progress  of  elevation,  as  if  these  were 
counterpart  movements  in  the  earth's  surface ;  and  it  eontinned 

*  Author's  Rep.  Geol.  Wilkes  U.S.  Expl.  £xped.  4(o,  1849,  p.  399} 
and  '  Corals  and  Coral  laUnds/  8vo,  1872,  p.  329. 
t  Hep.  GeoL  Ezpl.  Ezped.  p.  399 ;  '  Corals  and  Corel  Islands/  p.  328« 
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on  during  the  Glacial  ei%  when  the  continental  elevations  appear 
to  have  reached  their  highest  limit. 

We  gather  from  these  facts  how  it  is  that  a  general  submer- 
gence,  or  an  emergence,  might  characterize  cotemporaneonsly 
large  areas  of  North  America  and  Europe — as,  for  example^-  in 
the  Subcarboniferous^  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  periods^  du- 
riug  which  the  rocks  show  that  there  was  a  general  parallelism 
in  the  movements.  If  a  geanticlinal  were  in  progress  over  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  crust  as  a  result  of  the  lateral  thrust  in 
the  continental  and  oceanic  crusts  there  might  also  be  a  reverse 
movement  or  general  sinking  along  the  continental  borders,  as 
well  as  a  rise  of  water  about  the  continents  from  the  diminution 
in  the  ocean's  depth ;  and  when  the  oceanic  geanticlinal  flat- 
tened out  again  through  subsidence,  the  subsiding  crust  would 
naturally  produce  a  reverse  movement  along  one  or  both  con- 
tinental borders. 

From  the  various  considerations  here  presented,  derived  from 
both  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
earth  has  exhibited  its  oneness  of  individuality  in  nothing  more 
fundamentally  and  completely  than  in  the  heavings  of  its  con- 
tracting crust. 

The  subjects  of  metamorphism,  the  earth's  interior,  igneous 
eruptions  and  volcanoes  remain  for  discussion.  In  addition  I 
propose  to  consider  the  steps  in  the  origination  of  the  conti- 
nental plateaux  and  oceanic  bksins,  and  also  to  present  some  facts 
bearing  on  the  general  nature  of  the  infra-Archaean  crust — that 
is,  the  part  below  the  earth's  superficial  coatings. 
[To  be  continued.] 


XIV.  On  Magnetic  Permeability*^  and  the  Maximum  of  Mag- 
netism of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Nickel,  By  Henry  A.  Rowland, 
Instructor  in  Physics  in  i/ie  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.Y.\ 

[With  Two  Plate*.] 

MORE  than  three  years  ago  I  commenced  the  series  of  ex- 
periments the  results  of  which  I  now  publish  for  the 
first  time.  Many  of  the  facts  which  I  now  give  were  obtained 
then ;  but,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  they  were  not  published  at 
that  time.  The  investigations  were  commenced  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  magnetism  on  iron  bars  and  steel 

*  The  word  ''permeability  "  has  been  proposed  by  Thomson,  and  has 
the  same  meaning  as  "  conductivity  "  as  used  by  Faraday  ('Papers  on  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism/  Thomson,  p.  484  j  Maxwell's  '  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,' vol.  ii.  p.  51). 
.    t  Communicated  by  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M,A.,  F.R.S. 
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magnets;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  little  could  be  done  with- 
out new  experiments  on  the  magnetic  permeabiUty  of  substances. 
Few  observations  have  been  made  as  yet  for  determining  the 
magnetic  permeability  of  iron^  and  none^  I  believe,  of  nickel  and 
cobalt,  in  absolute  measure.  The  subject  is  important,  because 
in  all  theories  of  induced  magnetism  a  quantity  is  introduced 
depending  upon  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  substance,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  problem  is  of  little  but  theo- 
retical interest ;  this  quantity  has  always  been  treated  as  a  con- 
stant, although  the  experiments  on  the  maximum  of  magnetism 
show  that  it  is  a  variable.  However,  the  form  of  the  function 
has  never  been  determined,  except  so  far  as  we  may  deduce  it 
from  the  equation  of  Miiller, 

which,  as  will  be  shown,  leads  to  wrong  results.    The  quantities 
used  by  different  persons  are  as  follows  : — 
K,  Neumann's  coefficient,  or  magnetic  susceptibility  (Thom- 
son). 
jt,  Poisson's  coefficient. 

^,  coefficient  of  magnetization  (Maxwell),  or  magnetic  per- 
meability (Thomson). 
\,  Introduced  for  convenience  in  the  following  paper. 
The  relations  of  these  quantities  are  given  by  the  following 
equations ; — 

,^     Attk     ^^  —  l  _  X--47r 
47r/c  +  3  ■"  AA+2 ""  \T8^' 

_^— 1_ 3^       _X--47r 

'*"""4^"'47r(l— *)"   167r«' 

1  +  2*     A       ^^       '^ 

The  first  determination  of  the  value  of  any  of  these  quantities 
was  made  by  Thal^n.  But  more  important  experiments  have 
been  made  by  Weber,  "Von  Quintus  Icilius,  and  more  recently 
by  M.  Beicke  and  Dr.  A.  Stoletow*.  The  first  three  of  these 
in  their  experiments  used  long  cylindrical  rods,  or  ellipsoids  of 
great  length;  the  last,  who  has  made  by  far  the  most  important 
experiments  on  this  subject,  has  used  an  iron  ring.  The 
method  of  the  ring  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Stoletow  in  September 
1871 ;  but  more  than  eight  months  before  that,  in  January 
1871, 1  had  used  the  same  method,  but  with  different  apparatus, 
to  measure  the  magnetism.     He  plots  a  curve  showing  the  va- 

•  Phil.  Mag.  January  1873. 
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nation  of  tc ;  but  he  plots  it  with  reference  to  R  as  absciisa 
instead  of  R  k,  and  thus  fails  to  determine  the  law.  His  method 
of  experiment  is  much  more  complicated  than  mine^  so  that  he 
eould  only  obtain  results  for  one  ring ;  while  by  my  method 
I  have  experimented  on  about  a  dozen  rings  and  on  numerous 
bars^  BO  that  I  believe  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  the  true  form 
of  the  function  according  to  which  /t  varies  with  the  magnetism 
of  the  bar  or  the  magnetising-force. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  magnetism  of  iron 
without  giving  the  results  in  absolute  measure.  Among  these 
are  the  experiments  of  Miiller^  Joule^  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  Dub,  and 
others.  The  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  attraction  of 
electromagnets,  by  the  defleetion  of  a  compass-needle,  or,  in 
one  case,  by  measuring  the  induced  current  in  a  helix  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  bar.  By  the  last  two  methods  the 
change  in  the  distribution  of  magnetism  over  the  bar  when  the 
magnetism  of  the  bar  varies  is  disregarded,  if  indeed  it  was 
thought  of  at  all :  even  in  a  recent  memoir  of  M.  Cazin^  we 
have  the  statement  made  that  the  position  of  the  poles  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  strength  of  the  current.  He  does  not  give  the 
experiment  from  which  he  deduces  this  result.  Now  it  ift  very 
easy  to  show,  from  the  formula  of  Green  for  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  on  a  bar-magnet  combined  with  the  known  variation 
of  K,  that  this  can  only  be  true  for  short  and  thick  bars ;  and  it 
has  also  been  remarked  by  Thomson  that  this  should  be  the 
casef.  An  experiment  made  in  1870  places  this  beyond  doubt. 
A  small  iron  wire  (No.  16),  8  inches  long,  was  wound  with  two 
layers  of  fine  insulated  wire;  a  small  hard  steel  magnet  ^  inch 
long  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  silk  was  rendered  entirely  astatic 
by  a  large  magnet  placed  about  2  feet  distant ;  the  wire  electro- 
magnet was  then  placed  near  it,  so  that  the  needle  hung  1^  inch 
from  it  and  about  2  inches  back  from  the  end.  On  now  exciting 
the  magnet  with  a  weak  current,  the  needle  took  up  a  certain 
definite  position,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force  at 
that  point.  When  the  current  was  very  much  increased,  the 
needle  instantly  moved  into  a  position  more  nearly  parallel  to 
the  magnet,  thus  showing  that  the  magnetism  was  now  distri- 
buted more  nearly  at  the  ends  than  b^ore.  This  shows  that 
nearly  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on  bar-magnets  contain 
an  error;  but,  owing  to  its  small  amount,  we  can  accept  the  re- 
sults as  approximately  true. 

I  believe  mine  are  the  first  experiments  hitherto  made  on  this 
subject  in  which  the  results  are  expressed  and  the  reasoning 
carried  out  in  the  language  of  Faraday's  theory  of  lines  of 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Feb.  1873,  p.  171. 
t  Papers  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  p.  512. 
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magnetic  force ;  and  the  utility  of  this  method  of  thinking  is 
shown  in  the  method  of  experimenting  adopted  for  measuring 
magnetism  in  absolute  measure^  for  which  I  claim  that  it  is 
the  simplest  and  most  accurate  of  any  yet  devised.  Whether 
FaradaVs  theory  is  correct  or  not^  it  is  well  known  that  its 
Bse  will  give  correct  results ;  at  the  present  time  the  tendency 
of  the  most  advanced  thought  is  toward  tlie  theory* ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Thomson  that  it  follows^ 
from  dynamic«il  reasoning  upon  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light,  that  the  medium  in  which  this 
takes  place  must  itself  be  in  rotation,  the  axis  of  rotation  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  f.  Some  substances  must 
of  necessity  be  more  capable  of  assuming  this  rotary  motion  than 
others;  and  hence  arises  the  notion  of  magnetic  ^^conductivity'' 
and ''permeability/' 

Thomson  has  pointed  out  several  analogies  which  may  be  used 
in  calculating  the  distribution  and  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
under  various  circumstances.  He  has  shown  that  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  magnetism  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  flow 
of  heat  in  a  solid,  as  the  static  induction  of  electricity,  and  as 
the  flow  of  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid  through  a  porous 
solid.  It  is  evident  that  to  these  analogies  we  may  add  that  of 
the  conduction  of  electricity;^.  We  readily  see  that  the  reason 
of  the  treatment  being  the  same  in  each  case  is  that  the  elemen- 
tary law  of  each  is  similar  to  Ohm's  law.  Mr.  Webb§  has 
shown  that  this  law  is  useful  in  electrostatics ;  and  I  hope,  in  a 
sequel  to  this  paper,  to  apply  it  to  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism :  I  give  two  equations  derived  in  this  way  further  on. 

The  absolute  units  to  which  I  have  reduced  my  results  are 
those  in  which  the  metre,  gramme,  and  second  are  the  funda- 
mental units.  The  unit  of  magnetizing-force  of  helix  I  have 
taken  as  that  of  one  turn  of  wire  carrying  the  unit  current  per 
metre  of  length  of  helix,  and  is  47r  times  the  unit  magnetic 
field.  This  is  convenient  in  practice,  and  also  because  in  the 
mathematical  solution  of  problems  in  electrodynamics  the  mag- 
netizing-force of  a  solenoid  naturally  comes  out  in  this  unit. 
The  magnetizing-force  of  any  helix  is  reduced  to  this  unit  by 
multiplying  the  strength  of  current  in  absolute  units  by  the 
number  of  coils  in  the  helix  per  metre  of  length.   These  remarks 

♦  "  On  Action  at  a  Distance,"  Maxwell,  'Nature,*  Feb.  27  and  March 
6  and  13,  1873. 

t  Thomaon's  'Papers  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism/  p.  419,  note; 
and  Maxwell's  '  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Ma^cnetism,'  vol.  ii.  chap.  zxi. 

X  Maxweirs  'Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  arts.  243,  244« 
and  246. 

$  "  Application  of  Ohm's  Law  to  Problems  in  Electrostatics,'*  Phil* 
Mag.  S.  4.  Tol.  XXXV.  p.  326  (1868). 
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apply  only  to  endless  solenoids,  and  to  those  which  arc  very  long 
compared  with  their  diameter.  The  unit  of  number  of  lines  of 
force  I  have  taken  as  the  number  in  one  square  metre  of  a  unit 
field  measured  perpendicular  to  their  direction.  As  my  data 
for  reducing  my  results  to  these  units,  I  have  taken  the  hori* 
zontal  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  Troy  as  1*641,  and  the 
total  force  as  6-27. 

The  total  force,  which  will  most  seriously  a£fect  my  results^ 
is  well  known  to  be  nearly  constant  at  any  one  place  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

From  the  analogy  of  a  magnet  to  a  voltaic  battery  immersed 

in  water  I  have  obtained  the  following,  on  the  assumption  that 

li,  is  constant,  and  that  the  resistance  to  the  lines  of  force  passing 

out  into  the  medium  is  the  same  at  every  point  of  the  bar. 

Let  R  =:  resistance  to  lines  of  force  of  one  metre  of  length  of 

bar. 

R'  =  resistance  of  medium  along  1  metre  of  length  of 

bar. 
Q'  s=  lines  of  force  in  bar  at  any  point. 
0,=  lines  of  force  passing  from  bar   along  small  dis« 

tance  I. 
e  =  base  of  Napierian  system  of  logarithms. 
X  =  distance  from  one  end  of  helix.  « 

b  s  total  length  of  helix. 
J  =  resistance  at  end  of  helix  of  the  rest  of  bar  and 

medium. 
M=  magnetiiing-force  of  helix. 
We  then  obtain 

in  which 
and 


A/kR'-a'' 


for  near  the  centre  of  an  infinitely  long  bar/  where  x^^d  and 

*  Formulie  gi^'ing  the  same  distribution  as  this  have  been  obtained  by 
Biot  and  also  bv  Greeu.  See  Biot's  Traiti  de  Physique,  vol.  iv.  p.  G69, 
and  '  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  by  Green,  1 7th  section. 
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0cb,  and  bsszD ,  we  have 

Q.=0,an(IQ'=| .     (31 

For  a  ring-magnet^  «'=0; 

/.  Q.=0,  and  Q'=:  ^.       .....     (4) 

And  if  a  >is  the  area  of  the  bar  or  ring^ 

''^=R='M^'^^'=^'    ....     (5) 

in  which  X  is  the  same  as  in  the  equations  previously  given, 
lliese  equations  show  that  we  may  find  the  value  of  X^  and 
hence  the  permeability^  by  experimenting  either  on  an  infi* 
nitely  long  bar  or  on  a  ring-magnet.  Equations  (4)  evidently 
apply  to  the  case  where  the  diameter  of  the  ring  is  large  as 
compared  with  its  section.  The  fact  given  by  these  equations 
can  be  demonstrated  in  another  and,  to  some  persons^  more 
satisfactory  manner.  If  n  is  the  number  of  coils  per  metre 
of  helix  and  n!  the  number  on  a  ring-magnet,  t  the  strength  of 
current,  and  p  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  ring  to  a  given 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  ring-solenoid^  the  magnetic  field 
at  that  point  willj  as  is  well  known,  be 

2n'i\ 
P 

and  at  a  point  within  an  infinitely  long  solenoid 

4mn. 

If  the  solenoid  contain  any  magnetic  materialj  the  field  will 
be  for  the  ring 

P 

and  for  the  infinite  solenoid 

49r/ttn. 

Therefore  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  whole  section  of 
a  ring-magnet  of  circular  section  will  be,  if  a  is  the  mean  radius 
of  the  ring, 

Qf=4nV  j       — ^ ---^=4Wi/t(a-v/a«-RS)  ; 

or^  since  vl^2iran  and  M=m,  we  have,  by  developing, 

/       1  R«      1  R*  \ 

(y=4,rM/.(^R»)(l+^'^  +  i^-«-&c.).    .    .     (6) 
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For  the  infinite  electromagnet  we  have  in  the  aaine  way  for 
%  circular  section^ 

Qf=47rM/*(^R«) (7) 

When  the  section  of  the  ring  is  thin^  equation  (6)  becomes 
the  same  as  equation  (7)i  and  either  of  them  will  give 

'^'^''SWV   •    •    •    •    .     (8) 

which  is  the  same  ad  equation  (5)* 

In  'all'the  rmgs  used  the  last  parenthesis  of  (6)  is  so  nearly 
unity  that  the  difference  has  iu  most  cases  been  neglected^  the 
'slightest  change  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  producing  many 
times  more  effect  on  the  permeability  than  this.  Whenever 
the  difference  amounted  to  more  than  ^^^  it  was  not  rejected. 

The  apparatus  used  to  measure  Q'  was  based  upon  the  fact 
discovered  by  Faraday,  that  the  current  induced  in  a  closed  cir- 
cuit is  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  the 
wire,  and  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer-needle  is  also, 
for  small  deflections,  proportional  to  that  number.  In  the  ex^ 
periraents  of  1870-71  an  ordinary  astatic  galvanometer  was 
used ;  but  in  those  made  this  year  a  galvanometer  was  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  Thom- 
son's reflecting  instrument,  but  was  modified  to  suit  the  case  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  mirror  to  |  of  an  inch,  by  adding  an 
astatic  needle  just  above  the  cpil  without  adding  another  coil,  by 
loading  the  needle  to  make  it  vibrate  slowly,  and,  lastly,  by  looking 
at  the  reflected  image  of  the  scale  through  a  telescope  instead  of 
observing  the  reflection  of  a  lamp  on  the  scale.  The  galvano- 
meter rested  on  a  firm  bracket  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  labo- 
ratory near  its  foundation.  In  most  of  the  experiments  the 
needle  made  about  five  single  vibrations  per  minute.  The 
astatic  needle  was  added  to  prevent  any  external  magnetic  force 
from  deflecting  the  needle ;  and  directive  force  was  given  by  the 
magnet  above.  Each  division  of  the  scale  was  "076  inch  long ; 
and  the  extremities  of  the  scale  were  reached  by  a  deflection  of 
7^  in  the  needle  from  0.  The  scale  was  bent  to  a  radius  of  4 
feet,  and  was  3  feet  from  the  instrument.  At  first  a  correctiou 
was  made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  &c. ;  but  it  was  afterward^ 
found  by  experiment  that  the  correction  was  very  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  deflection,  and  hence  could  be  dispensed  with. 
This  instrument  gave  almost  perfect  satisfaction ;  and  its  accu- 
racy will  be  shown  presently. 

The  tangent-galvanometer  was  also  a  very  fine  'instrument, 
and  was  constructed  expressly  for  this  series  of  experiments. 
The  needle  was  1  *1  inch  long,  of  hardened  steel ;  and  its  deflec- 
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tiont  were  read  on  a  circle  graduated  to  half  degrees,  and  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  average  diameter  of  the  ring  was  16^ 
inches  nearly,  and  was  wound  with  several  coils;  so  that  the 
sensibility  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
so  give  the  instrument  a  very  wide  range*  The  value  of  each 
eoil  in  producing  disflection  was  experimentally  determined  to 
within  ai  least  ^  of  I  per  cent,  by  a  method  which  I  shall  soon 
publish.  The  numbers  to  multiply  the  tangent  of  the  deflec« 
tion  by,  in  order  to  reduce  the  current  to  absolute  measure,  were 
as  follows  :-^ 

Number  of  coils.  Multiplier. 

1 -06377 

8 -01800 

9 '006007 

27 -002018 

48 •001148 

By  this  instrument  I  had  the  means  of  measuring  currents 
which  varied  in  strength  several  hundred  times  with  the  same 
accuracy  for  a  large  as  for  a  small  current.  For  greater  accu- 
racy a  correction  was  applied  according  to  the  formula  of  Blan- 
chet  and  De  la  Prevostaye  for  the  length  of  the  needle,  the  po- 
sition of  the  poles  being  estimated ;  this  Correction  in  the  de« 
flections  used  was  always  less  than  '6  per  cent.  To  eliminate 
any  error  in  the  position  of  the  sero-point,  two  readings  were 
always  taken  with  the  currents  in  opposite  directions,  each  one 
being  estimated  with  considerable  accuracv  to  -^^  of  a  degree. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  in  the  assay  laboratory  of 
the  Institute,  which  was  not  being  used  at  that  time;  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  that  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
should  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  disposition  of  the 
apparatus  is  represented  in  Plate  II. 

The  current  from  the  battery  A,  of  from  two  to  six  large 
Chester's  "  electropoion  ^'  cells  K o.  2,  joined  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, passed  to  the  commutator  B,  thence  to  the  tangent- 
galvanometer  C,  thence  to  another  commutator  D,  thence  around 
the  magnet  E  (in  this  case  a  ring),  and  then  back  through  the 
resistance-coils  K  to  the  battery.  To  measure  the  magnetism 
excited  in  £,  a  small  coil  of  wire  F  was  placed  around  it*,  which 
connected  with  the  galvanometer  H,  so  that,  when  the  magnet- 
ism was  reversed  by  the  commutator  D,  the  current  induced  in 
the  coil  F,  due  to  twice  cutting  the  lines  of  force  of  the  ring, 
produced  a  sudden  swing  of  the  needle  of  H.  As  the  needle  swung 
very  freely  and  would  not  of  itself  come  to  rest  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  the  little  apparatus  I  was  added:   this  consisted  of 

*  If  a  bar  was  used,  this  coil  was  placed  at  its  eeatre«. 
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a  small  horseshoe  magnet^  on  one  branch  of  which  was  a  coil 
of  wire ;  and  by  sliding  this  back  and  forth^  induced  currents 
could  be  sent  through  the  wire,  which,  when  properly  timed, 
soon  brought  the  needle  to  rest.  This  arrangement  was  very 
efficient ;  and  without  it  this  form  of  galvanometer  could  hardly 
have  been  used.  To  compare  the  magnetism  of  the  ring  with 
the  known  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  ab- 
solute measure,  a  ring  G  supported  upon  a  horizontal  surface 
was  included  in  the  circuit;  when  this  was  suddenly  turned 
over,  it  produced  an  induced  current,  due  to  twice  cutting  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  which  pass  through  the  ring  from  the 
earth's  magnetism.  The  induced  CQrre^t  in  the  case  of  either 
coil,  F  or  G,  is  proportional  to  %h^  number  of  the  lines  of  force 
cut  by  the  coils  ^  and  to  the  number  .of  wires  in  the  coil,  which 
latter  is  self  evident,  but  may  he  d/^duced  from  the  law  of  Gau- 
gainf.  It  is  evident,  then,,  thjtt  if  c.is  the  deflection  from  coil 
6,  and  h  that  from  helix  F,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
through  the  magnet  E,  expressed  in  the  unit  wc  have  chosen^ 
will  be 

Q'=2n'(6-27  8in74°50')^R«i|^,    .     .     .     (9) 

where  n'  is  the  number  of  coils  in  the  ring  G,  n  the  number  in 
the  helix  F,  R  the  radius  of  G,  6*27  the  total  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  and  74?  BCV  the  dip.  The  quantity  2n'  (6-27sin 74P&^)irSf 
is  constant  for  the  coil,  and  had  the  value  14*51.  This  is  the 
number  of  square  metres  of  a  unit  field  which,  when  cut  once 
ly  a  wire  from  the  galvanometer,  would  produce  the  same  de-^ 
flection  as  the  coil  when  turned  over. 

The  experiments  being  made  by  reversing  the  magnetism  of 
the  bars,  a  rough  experiment  was  made  to  see  whether  they  had 
time  to  change  in  half  a  single  vibration  of  the  needle ;  it  was 
found  that  this  varied  from  sensibly  0  to  nearly  1  second,  so  that 
-there  was  ample  time.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  sudden  im- 
pulse given  to  the  needle  by  the  change  of  current  produced  the 
same  deflection  as  when  the  change  was  more  gradual,  which 
'has  also  been  remarked  by  Faraday,  though  he  did  not  use  such 
sudden  induced  currents.  As  a  test  of  the  method,  the  hori- 
zontal force  of  the  earth^s  magnetism  was  determined  by  means 
oi  a  vertical  coil ;  it  was  found  to  be  1  '684,  while  the  true  quan- 
tity is  1-641. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  some  of  the  action  in  a  case  like 
the  present  is  due  to  the  direct  induction  of  the  helix  around  the 
magnet  on  the  coil  F.     I  think  that  this  is  not  correct ;  for  when 

*  Faraday's  Experimental  Researches,  vol.  iii.  series  29. 
t  Dagoia's  Tratti  de  Physique^  vol.  iii.  p.  691. 
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the  helix  is  of  fine  wire  closely  surroundiug  the  bar  or  ring,  all 
the  lines  of  force  which  affect  F  must  pass  through  the  bar,  and 
so  tio  correction  should  be  made.  Howeveri  the  correction  is 
so  small  that  it  will  hardly  affect  the  result.     If  it  were  to  be 

made,  -^  (equation  5)  should  be  diminished  by  4'irM ;  but^  for 

the  above  reasons,  it  has  not  been  subtracted.  As  a  test  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  I  have  obtained  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
in  a  very  long  solenoid :  the  mean  of  two  solenoids  gave  me 

Q'=12-67M(7rR«); 

while  from  theory  we  obtain,  by  equation  (7)  {ji^Vj, 

Q'=12-57M(7rR«), 

which  is  within  the  limits  of  error  in  measuring  the  diameter  of 
ihe  tubes  &c. 

.  All  the  rings  and  bars  with  which  I  have  experimented  have 
had  a  circular  section.  In  selecting  the  iron,  care  must  be  used 
to  obtain  a  homogeneous  bar;  in  the  case  of  a  ring  I  believe  it 
is  better  to  have  it  welded  than  forged  solid ;  it  should  then  be 
well  annealed,  and  afterwards  hawe  the  outside  taken  oS  all  round 
to  about  \  of  an  inch  deep  in  a  lathe*  This  is  necessary^  because 
the  iron  is  ''burnt  ^'  to  a  considerable  depth  by  heating  even  for 
a  moment  to  a  red  heat,  and  a  soi*t  of  tail  appears  on  the  curve 
showing  the  permeability,  as  seen  on  plotting  Table  III.  To 
get  the  normal  curve  of  permeability,  the  ring  must  only  be 
used  once;  and  tlien  no  more  current  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  helix  than  that  with  which  we  are  experimenting 
at  the  time.  If  by  accident  a  stronger  current  passes^  per- 
manent magnetism  is  given  to  the  ring,  which  entirely  changes 
the  first  part  of  the  curve,  as  seen  on  comparing  Table  I.  with 
Table  II.  The  areas  of  the  bars  and  rings  were  always  ob- 
tained by  measuring  their  length  or  diameter  across^  and  then 
calculating  the  area  from  the  loss  of  weight  in  water.  The 
following  is  a. list  of  a  few  of  the  rings  and  bars  used,  the 
dimensions  being  given  in  metres  and  grammes.  In  the  fourth 
column  '^  annealed ''  means  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  cooled 
in  open  air,  '^C  annealed '^  means  placed  in  a  large  crucible 
covered  with  sand,  and  placed  in  a  furnace,  where,  after  being 
heated  to  redness,  the  fire  was  allowed  to  die  out ;  "  natural  '* 
means  that  its  temper  was  not  altered  from  that  it  had  when 
bought. 
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VII.  1 
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7-73 
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The  first  three  Tables  are  from  the  same  ring. 

Besides  these  I  have  used  very  many  other  bars  and  rings ;. 
but  most  of  them  were  made  before  I  had  discovered  the  effect 
of  burning  upon  the  iron,  and  hence  did  not  give  a  normal  curve 
for  high  magnetizing-powers.  However,  I  have  collected  in 
Table  VIII.  some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments;  but  I  have 
many  more  which  are  not  worked  up  yet. 

In  the  following  Tables  Q  =  — ^  has  been  measured  as  pre* 

viously  described.  It  ia  evident  that  if^  instead  of  reversing  the 
current,  we  simply  break  it,  we  shall  obtain  a  deflection  due  to 
the  temporary  magnetism  alone.  In  this  manner  the  tempo« 
rary  magnetism  has  been  measured;  and  on  subtracting  this 
from  Q,  we  can  obtain  the  permanent  magnetism. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  made  use  of  in  the  Tables,  the 
other  quantities  being  the  same  as  previously  described. 
C.T.G.  Number  of  coils  of  tangent-galvanometer  used. 
D.T.G.  Deflection  of  tangent-galvanometer. 
D.C.    Deflection  from  coil  G. 

Deflection  from  helix  V  on  reversing  the  current. 
Magnetic  field  in  interior  of  bar  (total). 
Deflection  from  F  on  breaking  current. 
Magnetic  field  of  bar  due  to  temporary  magnetism. 
Magnetic  field  of  bar  due  to  permanent  magnetism. 
Number  of  coils  in  helix  F. 

Q=T  +  P. 

*  Almost  chemically  pture  before  melting. 


D.F. 

Q 
D.B. 
T 
P 
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Each  observation  g^ven  is  almost  always  the  mean  of  several. 
D.T.G.  is  the  mean  of  four  readings,  two  before  and  two  after  the 
observations  on  the  magnetism ;  D.C.  is  the  mean  of  from  four 
to  ten  readings ;  D.F.  mean  of  three;  J) 3*  mean  of  two,  except 
in  Table  I«,  where  the  deflection  was  read  only  once.  In  all 
these  Tables  the  column  containing  the  temporary  magnetism  T 
can  only  be  accepted  as  approximate,  the  experiments  haying 
been  made  more  to  determine  Q  than  T. 

The  value  of  n  was  generally  varied  by  coiling  a  wire  more  or 
less  around  the  ring,  but  leaving  its  length  the  same. 

The  change  in  the  value  of  D.C.  is  due  to  the  change  in  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  from  change  of  temperature, 
copper  wire  increasing  in  resistance  about  1  per  cent,  for  every 
2^*6  C*  rise.  In  Table  I.  the  temperature  first  increased  slowly, 
and  then,  after  remaining  stationary  for  a  while,  fell  very  fast. 


Table  I. 
"Burden^s  Besf  Iron,  Normal. 


D.F. 
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X. 
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M. 
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n. 

D.P. 

2n 

n 

Q. 

A. 
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lAted. 

^-r.' 

T, 

48 
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30 
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•06 
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16-45 
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••• 

... 
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20-2 

•6815 

•  •> 

87-9 

1-465 

•80 

9667 

1418014074 

1129 

6280 

286 

1-011 

23-3 

id 

74-2 

371 

1-34 

246002483024000 

1936 

8882 

ail 

1119 

*•• 

... 

88-2 

4-41 

1-48 

292802612026050 

2078 

9811 

31-9 

M55 

a.. 

... 

92*6 

4-63 

153 

30820  26690;26600 

2124 

10180 

4112 

1-623 

... 

2 

298 

7-45 

20 

495903067030740 

2433 

18310 

27 

28-35 

1-766 

23-1 

32-8 

8-20 

2-5 

54820!3108031050 

2470 

16710 

29-6 

1-861 

... 

34-6 

8-65 

2-65 

578203107031100 

2472 

17710 

33-4 

2162 

23-1 

... 

39-8 

9-95 

2-85 

665103O77O;3O776 

2448 

19050 

37-45 

2-512 

... 

44-7 

n-18 

3-05 

74730 

2975029930 

2367 

20390 

44*45 

3-223 

53-5 

13-38 

3-85 

89430 

2775027890 

2208 

25740 

52-1 

4-225 

... 

... 

60-3 

1508 

4*85 

10080023860124730 

1899 

32420 

9 

34  65 

6-744 

... 

... 

731 

1828 

7-10  122700 

1821018410 

1448  47680 

89-8 

8136 

23-0 

773 

19*32 

7-90  129700 

1594016130 

1269  53040 

44-3 

9-542 

••• 

"i 

40-6 

20-30 

9-1 

136300 

14280 13920 

1137  61100 

65-1 

14-04 

... 

... 

43-5 

21-75 

98 

145400 

10360 

10760 

824165510 

3 

42-95 

2718 

••• 

... 

47-4 

23-70 

11-5 

157700 

5803 

6350 

461-876540 

51*8 

36-60 

... 

... 

491 

24-55 

12-7 

162700 

4445 

4523 

353-8i$4180 

60-15 

61-18 

234 

... 

50-3 

2515 

13-2 

166000 

3243 

3310 

258087120 

QO 

175000 

0 
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Table  II. 
'^  Burden's  Best "  Iron,  Magnetic. 


M. 

Q. 

X. 

/*• 

M. 

Q. 

X. 

f^ 

•1456 

496 

9990 

939 

9930 

89790 

98940 

9947 

•6699 

3346 

5987 

476 

4-910 

100900 

98950 

1906 

•6969 

5700 

8189 

659 

6-769 

199800 

18140 

1444 

l^OM 

94350 

99550 

1793 

7-973 

194300 

17090 

1360 

1191 

99980 

94580 

1956 

7-626 

197100 

16670 

1396 

1-637 

46150 

30090 

9389 

1110 

139500 

19570 

1000 

1-590 

49070 

30960 

9408 

13^61 

144700 

10630 

846 

1-933 

59680 

30860 

9456 

99-10 

154600 

6965 

554 

9-377 

71660 

30150 

9399 

Tablk  III. 
^'Burden's  Best^'  Iron,  Burnt. 


M. 

Q. 

X.  ' 

/«• 

T. 

j  M. 

Q. 

X. 

^• 

T. 

•143 

1001 

7039 

560 

1090 

;  3-810 

116900!  30730 

9446 

•553 

9895 

16980 

1351 

5115 

4^983 

190900  98060 

9933 

•689 

16550 

94940 

1999 

6835 

1  4-799 

193900 

96940 

9088 

30830 

•969 

87330 

38780 

8086 

9454 

!  6  565 

133100 

90970 

1613 

1-070 

49990 

40130 

3194 

10300 

1  9  396 

141900 

15140 

1900 

89610 

1153 

48830 

49340 

3369 

10530 

jIl-OO 

144400 

13190 

1045 

1-317 

59490 

45180 

3595 

11650 

1 13-44 

147500 

10970 

873 

44070 

1*340 

59580 

44450 

3538 

13700 

93-41 

155500 

6649 

599 

51030 

9197 

90180 

49400 

3374 

18470 

39-73 

159400 

4870 

387 

9-501 

98560 

39400 

3136 

19920 

3956 

158400 

4864 

387 

9-864 

104000 

86310 

9890 

94600 

51-03 

165800 

3950 

959 

56100 

3151 

108900 

34330 

9739 

94610 

1 

Tablb  IV. 
Bessemer  Steel,  Normal. 


M. 

Q. 

X. 

/*• 

T. 

M. 

Q. 

X. 

/*• 

T. 

-1356 

397 

9412 

199 

309 

9-756 

89960 

14500 

1154 

13060 

•9793 

817 

9995 

938 

727| 

3-919 

60550 

15700 

1950 

16350 

•5987 

172(J 

3964 

960 

1471! 

3-55 1 

66310 

16860 

1969 

15980 

•9398 

8833 

4079 

325 

3106; 

4-469 

71380 

15970 

1971 

18340 

1^491 

7709 

5421 

431 

6576: 

5-698 

85530 

15010 

1195 

93610 

1-880 

14080 

7487 

596 

8972' 

11-44 

119560 

10460 

839 

98090 

1947 

15490;  7990 

630 

8938 

20  69 

138300 

6686 

639 

41860 

9-300 

9483010800 

859 

11390 

38-99 

153700 

3949 

314 

69980 
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Table  V. 
Norway  Iron^  Magnetic. 


M. 

Q. 

X. 

/*• 

T. 

M. 

Q- 

X. 

M. 

T. 

•1344 

865 

6439 

512 

2-290 

10590o'46240 

8680 

35240 

<9673 

2550 

9910 

759 

1892 

4S93 

13410030520 

2429 

54970 

•5161 

1300025200 

2005 

5857 

5-910 '14-240024090 

1917 

62810 

•5572 

1531027480 
3014044820 

2187 

8110 

7-874  14910018940 

1507 

68490 

•6785 

3567 

8921 

13-77 

15680011390 

906 

77060 

•9305  53800157820 

4602 

13970 

26-84 

165800  6038 

480 

84710 

l-36i 

7770057110 

4545 

21630 

36-86 

168500,  4572 

364 

87860 

1-788 

93000  52020|  4140 

28200 

1 

1  . 

Table  VI. 
Cast  Nickel^  Normal. 


M. 

0- 

X. 

/*• 

T-  1 

M. 

Q. 

X, 

/». 

T. 

1-433 

852 

595 

474 

13-43 

27100 

2018 

160-6 

11260 

2-904 

2377 

819 

651 

16-53 

3105Q 

1878 

1495 

13530 

3-527 

3685 

1070 

851 

2102 

34950 

1663 

1323 

16480 

5-555 

10080 

1815 

1444 

! 

3217 

41980 

1305 

103-8 

22300 

6783 

13680 

2017 

160-5 

5120 

33-92 

42650 

1257 

100-0 

23360 

7-401 

15270 

2063 

164-2 

5614 

60-91 

50860 

855 

66:4 

29540 

9-273 

19600 

2114 

168-2 

7644 

82-36 

53650 

651 

51-8 

33460 

1178 

24720 

2098 

1670 

9902 

105-2 

55230 

525 

41-8  351201 

Table  VII. 
Stubb's  Steel  Wire,  Normal. 


M. 

Q. 

X. 

;'• 

T. 

j  M. 

Q. 

X. 

/*• 

T. 

•1673 

159 

953 

75-9 

13-65 

54300 

3978 

3166 

20900 

•6237 

678 

1087 

86-5 

598 

19-35 

77770 

4020 

319-9 

29480 

1^084 

1197 

1104 

87-9 

1101 

27-43 

100800 

3676 

2926 

38590 

2-043 

2448 

1199 

95-4 

2257 

33-39 

111300 

3335 

265-4 

45110 

2-714 

3446 

1270 

101-0 

3095 

35-58 

115000 

3228 

2569 

45950 

4  221 

6278 
33700 

1487 

118  4 

5145 

36-64 

119400 

8092 

2460 

48060 

10-26 

3286 

261-5 

16170 

The  beat  method  of  studying  these  Tables  is  to  plot  them ; 
one  method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  the  value  of  the  magnetizing- 
force  as  the  abscissa,  and  that  of  the  permeability  as  the  ordi- 
nate ;  this  is  the  method  used  by  Dr.  Stoletow ;  but,  besides 
making  the  complete  curve  infinitely  long,  it  forms  a  very  irre- 
gular curve,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  maximum  of  mag- 
netism from  it.  Another  method  is  to  employ  the  same  abscissas, 
but  to  use  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  as  ordinates ;  this  gives  a 
tegular  curve,  but  has  the  other  two  disadvantages  of  the  first 
method;  however,  it  is  often  employed,  and  gives  a  pretty  good 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol,  46.  No.  804.  Aug.  1873.  M 
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idea  of  the  action.  In  Plate  IL  I  have  given  a  plot  of  Table  Y. 
with  the  addition  of  the  residual  or  permanent  magnetism^  which 
shows  the  general  features  of  these  carves  as  drawn  from  any  of 
the  Tables.  It  is  observed  that  the  total  magnetism  of  the  iron 
at  first  increased  very  fast  as  the  magnetizing-force  increases^ 
but  afterwards  more  and  more  slowly,  until  near  the  maximum 
of  magnetism,  where  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Q.  The 
concavity  of  the  curve  at  its  commencement,  which  indicates  a 
rapid  increase  of  permeability,  has  been  noticed  by  several  phy- 
sicists, and  was  remarked  by  myself  in  my  experiments  of  January 
1871 ;  it  has  now  been  brought  most  forcibly  before  the  public 
by  Dr.  Stoletow,  whose  paper  refers  principally  to  this  point *^. 
M.  Miiller  has  given  an  equation  of  the  form 

I=220rf»tan:55^ 

to  represent  this  curve;  but  it  feils  to  give  any  concavity  to  the 
first  part  of  the  curve.  A  formula  of  the  same,  form  has  been 
used  by  M.  Cazin  t;  but  his  experiments  carry  little  weight  with 
them,  on  account  of  the  small  variation  of  the  current  which  he 
used,  this  being  only  about  five  times,  while  I  have  used  a  varia* 
tion  in  many  cases  of  more  than  three  hundred  times, 

Weber  has  obtained^  from  the  theory  that  the  particles  of  the 
iron  are  always  magnetic  and  merely  turn  round  when  the  mag* 
netizing-force  is  applied,  an  equation  which  would  make  the  first 
part  of  the  curve  coincide  with  the  dotted  line  in  Plate  II4 ;  and 
Maxwell^  by  addition  to  the  theoiy,  has  obtained  an  equation 
which  replaces  the  first  part  of  the  curve  by  the  broken  line§.  I 
believe  that  I^have  obtained  at  the  least  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  true  equation  of  the  curve,  and  will  show  further  on  that 
Q  and  M  must  satisfy  the  equation 


-.AsmV 15 J 


(10) 


It  is  very  probable  that  Weber^s  theory  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  give  a  similar  equation. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  curves  of  temporary 

*  On  the  Magnetizitig^Futiction  of  Soft  Iron,  especially'  with  the 
weaker  decompowng  powers.  By  Dr.  A.  Stoletow,  of  the  Universitv  of 
Moscow.  Translated  m  the  Phil.'  Mag.  January  1873.  See  partieuUirly 
p.  43. 

t  Annaki  de  Chimin  et  de  Physique,  February  18/3,  p.  182. 

X  This  is  according  to  Maxwell's  integration  of  Weber's  equation,  Weber 
havino;  made  some  mistake  in  the  integration. 

f  IVeatisQ  on  EleetriciQr  and  Magnetism,  Makwell,  vol  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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and  permanent  magnetism ;  but  I  will  call  attention  to  the  foU 
lowing  facts  which  the  Tables  seem  to  establish.    • 

1.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  is,  with  weak 
magnetizinff-forceSj  temporary;  and  this  is  more  apparent  in  steel 
than  in  soft  iron. 

2.  The  temporary  magnetism  increases  eontinually  with  the 
current* 

St.  Tie  permanent  magnetism  at  first  increases  very  fast  with 
the  current,  but  afterwards  diminishes  as  the  current  increases, 
when  the  iron  is  near  its  maximum  of  magnetism. 

I  have  now  described  the  methods  of  plotting  the  Tables 
hitherto  used ;  and  I  will  now  describe  the  thirds  which  is^  I  be- 
lievc;  new.  This  is  by  using  the  values  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
bar  as  abscissas^  and  those  of  the  permeability  as  ordinates.  In 
this  way  we  obtain  a  perfectly  regular  curve,  which  is  of  finite 
dimensions,  and  from  which  the  maximum  of  magnetism  can  be 
refidily  obtained.  Plate  III.  shows  this  method  of  plotting  as 
applied  to  Table  I.  If  we  draw  straight  lines  across  the  curve 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  Q  aud  mark  their  centres,  we  find  that 
they  always  fall  very  exactly  upon  a  straight  line,  which  is  there- 
fore a  diameter  of  the  curve.  The  curve  of  nickel  shown  upon 
the  same  Plate  has  this  property  in  common  with  iron.  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  get  a  ring  of  cobalt ;  bat  the  button 
has  always  been  too  porous  to  use.  However,  I  hope  soon  to 
obtain  one^  and  thus  n^ake  the  law  general  for  all  the  magnetio 
metals.  There  are  two  equations  which  may  be  used  to  express 
the  curve :  one  is  the  equation  of  an  inclined  parabola ;  but  this 
fails  for  the  two  ends  of  the  curve  j  the  other  is  an  equation  of 
the  general  form 

X=A.in(^±^).     ....    (11) 

in  which  A,  H,  D,  and  a  are  constants  depending  upon  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  metal  ured.  A  is  the  maximum  value 
of  X,  and  jgives  the  height  of  the  curve  E  D,  Plate  III. ;  a  esta« 
blishes  the  inclination  of  the  diameter ;  H  is  the  line  A  0 ; 
and  D  depends  upon  the  line  AC.  The  following  equation, 
adapted  to  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree,  is  the  equation 
from  which  the  values  of  \  were  found,  as  given  in  Table  I. : 

^     Qi  inn  •   /Q+-87X+5000\ 
X=3M00sm^ ^^ y 

The  large  curve  in  Plate  III.  was  also  drawn  liom  this, 
and  the  dots  added  to  show  the  coincidence  with  observation; 
it  is  seen  that  this  is  almost  perfect.  As  \  enters  both  sides  of 
the  equation,  the  ^loulation  can  only  be  made  by  luccctsive  ap- 

M2 
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proxiinations,.  We  might  indeed  solve  with  reference  to  Q ;  hut 
in  this  case  some  values  of  X  as  obtained  from  experiment  may 
be  accidentally  greater  than  A^  and  so  give  an  imaginary  value 
toQ. 

By  plotting  any  Table  in  this  way  and  measuring  the  distance 
O  C,  we  have  the  maximum  of  magnetism. 

I  have  given  in  the  same  Plate  the  curve  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servations on  the  nickel  ring  with  Q  on  the  same  scale^  but  \ 
on  a  scale  four  times  as  large  as  the  other*  The  curve  of  nickel 
satisfies  the  equation 

X=2120sm(^ ^ ) 

quite  well^  but  not  so  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  iron.  This  ring, 
when  closely  examined,  was  found  to  be  slightly  porous,  which 
must  have  changed  the  curve  slightly,  and  perhaps  nuule  it 
depart  from  the  equation. 

In  Table  VIII.  I  have  collected  some  of  the  values  of  the 
constants  in  the  formula  when  it  is  applied  to  the  different  rings 
and  bars,  and  have  also  given  some  columns  showing  the  maxi- 
mum of  magnetism.  When  any  blank  occurs,  it  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  observations  were  not 
sufficient  to  determine  it.  The  values  of  a,  H,  D,  and  the  value 
of  X,  when  Q=0,  can  in  most  cases  only  be  considered  ap- 
proximate; for  as  they  all  vary  so  much,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  calculate  them  exactly.  For  comparison,  I  have 
plotted  Dr.  Stoletow's  curve  and  deduced  the  results  given  in 
the  Table,  of  course  reducing  them  to  the  same  units  as  mine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  columns  headed  "  maximum  of 
magnetism ''  contain,  besides  the  maximum  magnetic  field,  two 
Columns  giving  the  tension  of  the  lines  of  force  per  square  centi- 
metre and  square  inch  of  section  of  the  lines.  These  have  been 
deduced  from  the  formula  given  by  Maxwell'^  for  the  tension 

per  square  metre,  which  is  ^  absolute  units  of  force. 


4.T 

This  becomes 

24655QQ0QQ  '^^^K^'^^^^es  per  square  centim.^ 

17324^  ^'^'-P^^*^^**'^*"*^''' 


*f  • 


(12) 


from  which  the  quantities  in  the  Table  were  calculated. 

It  is  seen  that  the  maximum  of  magnetism  of  ordinary  bar 
iron  is  about  175,000  times  the  unit  field,  or  177  lbs.  on  the 

*  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  voU  ii.  p.  256. 
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square  inch^  and  for  nidcel  63,000  times,  or  22:9  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  For  pure  iron,  however^  I  think  it  may  reach 
180^000^  or  go  even  above  that  It  is  seen  that  one  of  the 
Norway  rings  gave  a  very  high  result ;  this  is  explained  by  the 
following  considerations.  All  the  iron  rings  were  welded  except 
this  one^  which  was  forged  solid  from  a  bar  2  inches  wide  and 
then  turned.  Even  the  purest  bar  iron  is  somewhat  fibrous ;  and 
between  the  fibres  we  often  find  streaks  of  scale  lying  length- 
wise in  the  bar  and  so  diminishing  the  section  somewhat  if 
the  ring  be  welded  from  the  bar;  when^  however,  it  is  forged 
solid,  these  streaks  are  thoroughly  disintegrated;  and  hence  we 
find  a  higher  maximum  of  magnetism  for  a  ring  of  this  kind, 
and  one  approaching  to  that  of  pure  iron.  But  a  ring  made  in 
this  way  has  to  be  exposed  to  so  much  heating  and  pounding 
that  the  iron  is  rendered  unhomogeneous,  and  a  tail  appears  to 
the  curve  Uke  that  in  Table  III.  It  is  evident  that  this  tail 
must  always  show  itself  whenever  the  section  of  the  ring  is  not 
homogeneous  throughout. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  greatest  weight  which  can  be 
sustained  by  an  electromagnet  with  an  infinite  current  is,  for 
good  but  not  pure  iron,  354  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  Section,  and 
for  nickel  46  lbs. 

Joule*  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  maximum  sustain- 
ing-power of  magnets,  and  has  collected  the  following  Table, 
which  I  give  complete,  except  that  I  have  replaced  the  result 
with  his  large  magnet  by  one  obtained  later. 

Table  IX. 


Magnet  belong- 
ing to 

Least  area 
of  section, 
square  inch. 

Weight 
sustained. 

Weight  SOS* 
tained  -H 
leastarea 

Q. 

fl- 

10 

3775 

277 

154700 

Mr.  Joule.  - 

3. 
3. 

•196 
•0436 

49 
13 

350 
376 

147000 
154100 

4. 

•0013 

•203 

163 

118300 

Mr.  Ncsbit 

4-5 

1428 

317 

165500 

Prof.  Henry  ... 

S-94 

760 

190 

138200 

Mr.  Sturgeon... 

-m 

50 

355 

148500 

It  is  seen  that  these  are  all  below  my  estimate,  as  they  should 
be.  ~  For  comparison,  I  have  added  a  column  giving  the  values  of 
Q  which  would  give  the  sustaining-power  observed;  some  of 
these  are  as  high  as  any  I  have  actually  obtained,  thus  giving 
an  experimental  proof  that  my  estimate  of  354i  lbs.  cannot  be 
far  from  correct,  and  illustrating  the  beauty  of  the  absolute 

*  PhU.  Mag.  1861. 
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system  of  eleetrical  measnremdnt  by  which>  from  the  simple  de* 
flection  of  a  galvanometer-needle^  we  are  able  to  predict  how  much 
«n  electromagnet  will  sustain  without  actoally  trying  the  expe* 
riment. 

In  looking  over  the  oolomns  of  Table  YIII.  which  contain  the 
▼alnea  of  the  constants  in  the  formula^  we  see  how  fntile  it  is  to 
attempt  to  give  any  fixed  value  to  the  penneability  of  iron  or 
nickel ;  and  we  also  see  of  how  little  value  experiments  on  any  one 
kind  of  iron  are.  Iron  differs  as  much  in  magnetic  penneability 
•as  copper  does  in  electric  conductivity. 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  three  cases  when  iron  bars  have  been 
nsedj  the  value  of  a  is  negative;  we  might  consider  this  to  be 
a  general  law,  if  I  did  not  possess  a  ring  which  also  gives 
this  n^ative.  All  these  bars  had  a  length  of  at  least  120 
times  tiieir  diameter. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  magnetism  has  always  been  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects,  even  when,  as 
heretofore,  /*  is  considered  to  be  a  constant;  but  now,  when 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  ftinction  of  the  magnetism,  the  diffl- 
<eulty  is  increased  many  fold.  There  are  certun  cases,  how* 
-ever,  where  the  magnetism  of  the  body  is  uniform,  which  will 
not  be  affected. 

Troy,  Jane  2,  1873. 

JLV.  On  Objections  recently  made  to  the  received  principles  of 
,    Hydrodynamics,      By   Professor  Challis,  M.A*,  LL,D; 
F.R.S.,  F.ILd.S.^ 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  my  scientific  labours  having  been 
devoted  to  researches  respecting  the  principles  and  appli* 
cations  of  Hydrodynamics,  I  have  naturally  taken  much  interest 
'in  the  discussion  carried  on  in  this  Magazine  between  Mr.  Moon 
and  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt  (Lord  Rayleigh)  relative  to  points 
•affecting  the  very  foundations  of  that  department  of  science. 
After  considering  the  arguments  on  both  sides^  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  questions  raised  demand  additional  elucidation,  to  sup- 
ply which  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication. 

Mr.  Moon's  equation  (1)  in  page  117  of  vol.  xzxvi.  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  viz. 

includes  the  principle  of  constancy  of  mass,  as  is  shown  in  the 

Note  in  p.  101  of  voL  xlv.,  and  for  motion  in  one  dimension  is 

perfectly  general.     Respecting  that  equation  Mr.  Moon  remarks 

«  Communicatod  by  the  Author. 
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that  "  it  bolds  without  reference  to  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  law 
of  pressure.'^  I  should  rather  say  that  it  involves  no  specifica- 
tion of  a  particular  fluid,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  all  per* 
feet  fluids. 

-  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  argument  which  follows  (in 
p.  117),  from  which  Mr.  Moon  comes  to  the  general  conclusioa 
that  the  pressure  (p)  is  a  function  of  the  density  (p)  and  Yelo- 
tiity  (v) .  This  theorem,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Moon  has 
the  merit  of  first  demonstrating,  is  in  the  same  sense  general  as 
the  equation  (1);  that  is,  it  contains  no  specification  of  the  fluid* 
It  shows  in  fact  that,  in  defining  the  particular  fluid,  we  are 
limited  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  pressure  is  some  function  of 
the  density  and  the  velocity.  Now  evidently  this  general  theorem 
includes  the  more  particular  case  in  which  the  pressure  is  a 
function  of  the  density  only.  Therefore,  by  Mr.  Moon's  owu 
ahowing,  it  is  legitimate  to  make  the  hypothesis  that  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  its  density,  and  by 
this  sqpposition  to  define  the  fluid.  This  argument  proves,  since 
it  wholly  depends  on  the  fluid  being  in  a  state  of  motion,  that 
the  equation  pssa^p  may  be  assumed  relatively  to  fimd  in  nuition. 
Bud  that  it  is  not  necessaiy,  if  it  were  possible,  to  establish  its 
truth  for  that  case  bv  direct  experiment. 

Mr.  Moon  is  evidently  not  aware  that  such  an  inference  is 
deducible  from  his  argument,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds  to  employ 
the  equation  (1)  and  the  theorem  p  =  funct.  (p  and  v)  in  all 
their  generality,  as  if  no  other  course  of  reasoning  were  legiti- 
mate; and  in  this  manner  he  obtains  expressions  for  the  pressure^ 
density,  and  velocity  which  satisfy  the  general  equation  (1)  (see 
Phi).  Mag.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  124).  According  to  the  view  I  have 
indicated,  these  expressions  embrace  the  values  of  the  pressure, 
density,  and  velocity  for  every  particular  fluid  comprehended 
under  the  general  definition  prsz  funct.  {p,  v).  I  have  found, 
in  fact,  that  they  are  inclusive  of  the  values  obtained  for  air  cf 
given  temperature  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  equation  j9=:a^/9. 

But  after  proving  analytically  that  it  is  allowable  to  assume 
.ihdtp^a^p  for  fluid  in  motion,  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
equation  is  true  for  a  particular  fluid  (as  the  air)  is,  as  Lord 
Aayleigh  rightly  urges,  a  physical  one,  and  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  aid  of  experiment.  The  proper  process  for  this  purpose 
is  to  introduce  into  the  general  differential  equations  applicable 
to  the  motion  of  a  fluid  the  reliction  p=sa^p  (already  shown  to 
be,  pro  hac  vice,  legitimate),  and  then,  after  applying  the  inte- 
grals of  the  equations  in  solving  various  hydrodynamical  pitH 
blems,  to  compare  numerically  the  results  of  the  solutions  with 
experiment.  Such  evidence  of  the  exactness  of  the  equation 
pi^a^p  is  accumulative,  increasing  with  the  number  and  variety 
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of  the  comparisons  thai  admit  of  being  made  satisfactorily.  Ono 
o(Nitradi€tory  experiment  would  be  fatal  to  its  truth.  As  far  as 
my  acquaintance  with  the  solutions  of  hydrodynamical  problems 
extends^  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exactness  of  tha( 
equation  for  air  of  given  temperature  in  motion,  within  a  wide 
range  of  density. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  hypothesis  that  p^a^p  having  been 
proved  by  an  argument  for  which  Mr.  Moon  is  himself  respon- 
sible, it  must  be  under  some  misapprehension  that  he  contended 
by  other  arguments  that  that  equation  is  not  admissible.  The 
&ct  is,  these  arguments  are  vitiated  by  the  circumstance  that  in- 
ferences,  drawn  from  an  investigation  which  embraces  perfect 
fluids  of  all  kinds,  are  treated  as  applicable  to  a  particular  fluid 
without  previously  introducing  any  condition  defining  the  fluid. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  views,  I  propose  to  discuss  an  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the  equation  p^c^p  which  is  consi- 
dered by  Mr.  Moon  to  lead  to  absurd  conclusions,  viz.  that  iu 
which  '^  a  vertical  cylinder  closed  at  its  lower  end  has  an  air- 
tig:ht  piston,  which  is  capable  of  working  freely  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  and  is  exactly  supported  by  the  air  beneath ;  and  at  a  givea 
time  a  given  weight  is  placed  upon  the  piston.^'  The  question 
is,  to  determine  what  motion  of  the  piston  is  thereby  produced. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
equation  j}=  funct.  {p  and  v)  justifies  making  the  hypothesis 
that/)=sa'/7  for  air  m  motion;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  accordingly  proceed  as  follows* 

Let  the  weight  of  the  piston  be  M^,  and  the  additional  weight 
mff ;  and  let  the  distance  of  the  under  surface  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  be  a  when  the  weight  is  added,  and  Zi  after  the 
time  /.  Also  let  k^Q  be  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon 
the  piston  before  the  weight  is  put  on,  and  k^p^  that  at  the  time 
L  In  general,  if  j?  be  the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  fluid  at 
the  height  z  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  any  time  t,  we 
shall  have  jis:  funct.  {z,  t),  and  therefore 


\dtj     dt  ^  dzdt' 


The  factor  ^,  expressing  the  variation  of  the  pressure  from 
az 

point  to  point  at  a  given  time,  depends  partly  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  impulse  immediately  given  by  the  bottom  of  the 
piston  to  the  contiguous  fluid  is  propagated,  so  that  for  any  other 
position  the  consequent  pressure  is  a  function  of  z  and  t,  and 
partly  on  the  variation  of  the  pressure  at  the  given  time  due  to 
the  force  of  gravity.  As  the  total  variation  of  pressure  referable 
to  these  two  causes  will  always  be  comparatively  very  small  for 
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ft  cylinder  of  moderate  dimensions^  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  it 
will  be  neglected^  and  the  density  of  the  6uid  will  be  assamed 
to  be  at  each  instant  the  same  throughout^  and  to  vary  only  with 
the  time.    Accordingly  for  the  acceleration  of  the  piston  we  have 

d%_   A% 

and  since  by  hypothesis  k^p^^Mg,  and  -75^'  =  — ^  it  follows 

that 

i^z^         Mag 

*  We  may  now  suppose,  in  order  to  make  the  problem  more 
general,  that  the  mass  m  impinges  on  the  mass  M  of  the  piston 
with  a  given  velocity  V,  and  that  the  two  masses  subsequently 
move  on  together.     Hence  their  initial  common  velocity  is 

-t^ .    In  this  expression  so  much  of  the  momentum  of  th6 

fluid  as  is  generated  by  the  impact  at  the  first  instant  is  left  out 
of  account  as  being  indefinitely  small.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  impact  of  one  solid  body  on  another^  if  im- 
pact be  regarded  as  a  short  and  violent  pressure;  for  the  mo* 
mentum  of  the  impinging  body  is  altered  by  degrees,  beginning 
with  zero,  by  the  reaction  of  the  other,  and  it  is  after  an  interval^ 
however  short,  that  the  permanent  alteration  of  its  momentum 
is  eflFected.  In  the  problem  before  us,  the  reaction  of  the  fluid 
is  taken  account  of  with  sufficient  approximation  by  supposing 
the  density  of  the  air  and  its  pressure  on  the  piston  to  be  at  all 
times  inversely  proportional  to  the  space  which  the  air  occupies; 
This  being  admitted,  the  integration  of  the  above  equation  gives 

This  equation  includes  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  the  momentum 
mV,  and  is  applicable  whether  V  is  positive  or  negative.  The 
case  of  Y  negative  might  be  practically  exemplified  by  suddenly 
attaching  the  mass  m  to  M  by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  In 
that  case  z^  is  always  greater  than  a. 

If  M=:0,  the  formula  gives  for  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  fiit 
V*+2^(a— ^1),  which  is  the  same  as  that  for  motion  in  free 
space,  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  since  t^p^^Mg,  if  MsO,  we 
should  have/?o=0,  and  there  would  be  no  pressure  to  impede 
the  descent  of  m. 
-    If  V=0,'or  the  mass.m  be  added  to  M  without  impact^  the 
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expressioD  for  the  square  of  tbe  velocity  of  the  piston  becomee 

This  expression  is  still  applicable  if  m  be  a  negative  qdantity--^ 
that  iSy  if  the  mass  M  of  the  piston  be  supposed  to  be  suddenly 
diminished  by  the  quantity  m.  In  that  case  e^  is  greater  than 
a^  and  the  velocity  becomes  sero  for  the  value  of  jer,  which  satis* 
ftes  the  equation 


^('.-)=fe'«»? 


If  we  suppose  that  ms  —  M,  which  is  to  suppose  that  the  sur« 
face  of  the  fluid  is  exposed  to  vacuum  by  a  sudden  abstraction 
of  the  pistoui  the  above  expression  for  the  square  of  the  velo* 

city  fails  to  give  any  definite  result,  because  the  factor  =,,  ^ 

becomes  infinite.  This  case  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moon  at  the 
end  of  his  article  in  the  PhUosophical  Magazine  for  February 
1873;  and  a  similar  one  is  adduced  in  p.  27,  vol.  xxxvi.,  where 
a  finite  density  D  is  assumed  to  be  immediately  contiguous  to  a 
density  2D.  Such  instances  of  changes  of  the  density,  and 
consequently  of  the  pressure,  per  saltum,  are  not  embraced  by 
the  ordinary  principles  of  analytical  hydrodynamics ;  if  suscep* 
tible  of  treatment,  they  would  require  the  application  of  new 
principles.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  indicate  what  Would 
be  the  appropriate  process ;  but  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  no 
argument  against  the  validity  in  general  of  the  equation  p^a^p 
can  be  drawn  from  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  density  and 
pressure  vary  per  saUum. 

The  general  expression  for  the  acceleration  of  the  piston 
daumwarih  being 

__      Mgy 
^     (M+m)r/ 

at  the  first  instant,  when  z^^a,  this  becomes  Ar—  ,,^  ,  of 

j^^—*  ^e  piston  begins  to  descend  by  the  action  of  this  force^ 

for  the  same  reason  that  a  free  body  begins  to  descend  by  the 
action  of  gravity;  and,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  justly  maintains,  any 
argument  adduced  to  prove  that  the  descent  cannot  commence 
in  the  former  case  must  equally  apply  in  the  other.  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  shown  that  Mr.  Moon's  dissent  from  this  view 
is  attributable  to  his  misunderstanding  the  character  of  the 
equation /)s=:  funct.  (p  and  v). 
I  propose  to  conclude  this  communication  by  making  some 
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remarka  on  the  parts  reBpectively  performed  by  reasoning  and 
by  experiment  or  observation,  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  applied  mathematics^  not  having  seen  in  modem 
scientific  productions  sufficiently  precise  information  as  to  the 
relation  between  these  two  parts. 

(1)  The  experimental  results  obtained  by  Galileo  and  Atwood 
respecting  the  vertical  descent  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  gravity^ 
and  the  experimental  proof  that  the  vertical  acceleration  of  a 
projectile  is  independent  of  the  motion  in  a  curvilinear  path^  and 
and  that  its  horizontal  motion  is  uniform^  establish  the  laws 
which  govern  constant  accelerating  forces.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  ascertain  these  laws  by  experiment  before  any  abs^ 
tract  reasoning  respecting  accelerating  force  was  possible.  But 
the  laws  relating  to  constant  accelerating  forces  having  thus 
become  known,  it  can  be  proved  by  means  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
or  some  equivalent  process^  that  an  accelerating  force^  whether 
variable  or  constant,  estimated  in  a  given  direction,  is  quantita* 
tively  expressed  by  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  the  funo^ 
tion  which  gives  the  distance  at  any  time  of  the  accelerated  par- 
ticle from  a  fixed  plane  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  Taylor's 
theorem  is  legitimately  employed  for  this  purpose  on  the  general 
principle  that  abstract  calculation  is  comprehensive  of  all  concrete 
physical  relations.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  proper  h  priori  argument 
for  the  truth  of  that  general  symbolic  expression  for  accelerative 
force. 

On  the  same  expression  the  whole  of  Physical  Astronomy 
depends,  as  well  as  every  department  of  applied  science  which 
requires  the  calculation  of  motions  produced  by  accelerative 
forces.  The  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  results  of  calculation 
so  made  with  observed  facts  constitutes  the  argument  imposts* 
fieri  for  the  truth  of  the  analytical  symbol  for  accelerative  force, 
and  with  so  much  the  greater  evidence  as  the  number  of  sucb 
comparisons  is  greater.  The  analytical  proof  of  Kepler's  laws 
is  a  very  important  partof  such  evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
as  a  corollary  the  demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravity,  which 
^uld  not  be  given  by  observation  alone,  nor  by  calculation  alone, 
but  requires  that  the  two  processes  be  combined.  In  short,  the 
discovery  by  geometrical  or  analytical  reasoning  that  a  variable 
force  is  expressible  by  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  space 
with  respect  to  time,  specially  characterizes  the  Newtonian  epoch 
of  physical  science. 

(2)  A  perfect  fluid  being  defined  by  the  properties  of  mutual 
pressure,  and  of  easy  separability,  of  contiguous  parts,  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  demonstrate,  for  fluid  at  rest,  the  law  of  equal  pressure 
in  all  directions  from  a  given  point,  exclusively  by  reasoning 
founded  on  these  properties.    (See  '  Principles  of  Mathematics 
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and  Physics/  pp.  lOJj-107.)  In  certain  cases  the  law  admits  of 
being  verified  directly  by  experiment ;  but  generally  the  verifi- 
cation IS  effected  by  comparisons  of  results  obtained  niathemati* 
cttUy,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  truth  of  the  law^  with  observed 
facts.  Also  for  the  case  of  fluid  in  motion  an  d,  priori  demon-» 
stration  of  the  same  law  may  be  given  on  principles  which  are 
indicated  in  pp.  172  and  173  of  the  work  just  cited.  But  in 
this  case  experiment  cannot  be  directly  employed  for  its  verifiea* 
tion ;  and  on  this  account  some  mathematicians  have  thought 
that  the  law  was  not  as  certainly  established  for  fluid  in  motion 
as  for  fluid  in  equilibrium.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted  that, 
although  for  fluid  in  motion  the  demonstration  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  combination  of  reasoning  with  the  results  of  ex« 
periment^  both  the  h  priori  proof  of  the  law,  and  its  verification- 
h  posteriori  by  comparison  of  calculated  results  with  observation, 
are  eqnally  valid  whether  the  fluid  is  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

(3)  Assuming  that  Boyle's  law  has  been  proved  by  experi-' 
ment  to  be  true  for  air  of  given  temperature  at  rest,  what  evI-> 
dence  is  there  that  it  is  true  for  air  in  motion  T  This  question, 
to  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  satisfactory  answer  has  not 
hitherto  been  given,  I  propose  to  answer  as  follows : — Since  it 
does  not  appear  practicable  to  verify  the  law  for  fluid  in  motion 
by  direct  experiment,  the  only  coui-se  that  can  be  adopted  is  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  the  law  for  that  case  by  h  priori  rea-' 
soning.  This  having  been  done,  the  truth  of  the  assumption 
has  to  be  confirmed,  as  in  all  like  instances,  by  comparison  of 
results  mathematically  deduced  from  it  with  experiment.  The 
chain  of  the  reasoning  is  therefore  incomplete  unless  it  is  shown 
by  an  h  priori  argument  that  the  equation  p^€?p  is  not  excluded 
by  the  state  of  motion.  Now  this  link  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Moon's 
equation  j9t=  funct.  (p  and  v),  the  investigation  of  which  rests 
on  the  general  principle  that  all  physical  relations  expressible  by 
functions  of  space  and  time  are  comprehended  by  the  rules  of 
abstract  calculation.  Thus  that  equation  is  quite  general,  inclu-* 
ding  every  supposable  relation  between  p  and  v ;  and  aecordingly, 
we  may  assume  that  v  vanishes  from  the  equation,  or  that  0  is  a 
function  of  p.  In  either  case  p  becomes  a  function  of  p  only. 
Now,  since  in  the  original  investigation  p  was  assumed  to  be  a 
function  of  space  and  time,  this  relation  between  p  and  p,  inclu- 
ding as  a  particular  case  p^a^p,  must  apply  to  fluid  in  motion. 
Hence  Boyle's  law  may  be  assumed  as  a  basis  of  reasoning  in 
hydrodynamics. 
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XVI.  On  the  Nodal  Lines  of  a  Square  Plate, 
By  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.  (Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt)*. 

IN  a  recent  Number  of  Poggendorff'i  Annaknf  there  is  a 
short  paper  by  Strehlke^  complaining  of  the  inaccuracy  with 
which  the  nodal  lines  of  vibrating  sqoare  plates  are  depicted  in 
certain  elementary  works,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  results 
of  his  own  careful  measurements.  His  remarks  relate  princi* 
pally  to  that  mode  of  vibration  which  has  for  nodal  line  a  closed 
curve  not  greatly  differing  from  a  circle,  but  which  has  been  erro* 
neously  regarded  by  some  as  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
inscribed  square. 

On  the  experimental  determination  of  nodal  lines  there  is  no 
greater  authority  than  Strehlke ;  and  if  there  were  no  light  from 
theory,  his  results  might  be  considered  to  exhaust  tbe  question. 
Strehlke,  indeed,  quotes  Professor  Kirchhoff  as  expressing  the 
opinion  that  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  at  all  of  a  theoretical 
solution  of  the  problem — ^an  opinion  which  may  be  correct  if 
understood  to  refer  to  vl  perfectly  general  theory,  but  which  is 
certainly  erroneous  if  intended  to  apply  to  the  particular  mode 
of  vibration  under  discussion.  So  long  ago  as  1883  Wheatstono 
pointed  out  the  right  path  %,  though  he  did  not  follow  it  cor« 
rectly.  He  considers  the  vibration  as  resulting  from  the  super- 
position of  two  independent  but  equal  and  synchronous  vibra^' 
tions,  in  each  of  which  the  plate  vibrates  according  to  the  same 
law  as  a  simple  bar,  each  line  of  the  plate  parallel  to  one  pair  of 
edges  being  affected  by  the  same  motion.  On  account  of  the 
symmetry,  the  period  is  the  same,  whichever  pair  of  edges  be 
taken ;  and  thus  the  two  vibrations  compound  into  one  having 
the  same  period,  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of  amplitudes.  In 
the  present  case  the  two  vibrations  must  be  considered  to  have 
the  same  phase  and  equal  amplitudes,  so  that  the  motion  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  is  simply  doubled.  The  nodal  line  is  then 
the  locus  of  points  at  which  the  component  vibrations  neutralise 
each  other. 

This  view  is  perfectly  correct;  but  Wheatstone  went  wrong 
in  his  application  of  it,  from  not  sufficiently  considering  what 
the  law  of  vibration  of  a  bar  really  is.  His  conclusion  that  the 
nodal  line  coincides  with  the  inscribed  square  involves  the  sup«* 
positions  that  when  a  bar  vibrates  freely  (in  its  gravest  mode) 
the  amplitudes  at  its  centre  and  ends  are  numerically  equal,  ana 
that  the  nodes  lie  midway  between  these  points.  As  a  matt» 
of  fact  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  correct;  the  amplitude 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Pogg.  Arm.  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  319, 
X  Phil.  Trans.  1833. 
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of  yibration  at  the  ends  ia  decidedly  (more  than  in  the  ratio  of 
3  :  2)  greater  than  at  the  centre^  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
nodal  line  does  not  pass  through  the  centres  of  the  sides,  apd 
the  nodes  of  a  vibrating  bar  deviate  sensibly  from  the  positions 
assigned  to  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  four  points  in 
Irhich  the  required  locus  intersects  the  diagonals  of  the  square 
are  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nodes  of  the  component 
vibrations;  for  a  point  which  lies  on  both  these  systems  neces- 
sarily satisfies  the  condition  for  the  nodal  line  of  the  resultant 
vibration.  Further  it  is  obvious  that  no  part  of  the  nodal  line 
can  lie  in  those  compartments  of  the  plate  where  the  component 
vibrations  have  the  same  sign,  whether  positive  or  negative; 
that  is  to  say,  the  curve  passes  through  the  rectangles,  and  not 
through  the  squares,  into  which  the  disk  is  divided  by  the  two 
primary  systems  of  nodes.  The  reproduction  of  Wheatstone's 
argument  in  a  work  so  well  known  as  Tyndall's  ^  Lectures  on 
Sound'  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  stating  it  at  greater 
length  here* 

The  algebraical  calculation  of  the  form  of  a  bar  vibrating 
freely  was  given  originally  by  Euler ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
result  has  been  reduced  to  numbers  further  than  was  necessary 
for  calculating  the  position  of  the  nodes.  If  the  distance  of  any 
point  from  the  end,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  total  length, 
be  X,  and  z  denote  the  transverse  displacement,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing expression,  giving  the  relative  displacements  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  bar* : 

^  .    f\90mx      180/8      _\0 
.=  -^sin(-^;: -2/-*'^) 

where,  approximately, 

»»=47300,    /3=«0176 (2) 

For  numerical  computation  put  ^=^0^9  ^hen  on  reduction  we 
have  z  expressed  as  the  sum  of  three  terms,  the  first  of  which  is 
-  i/i  sin  (r  X  i3^'33'-45°  3(y  15'0,  and  the  logarithms  of  the 
two  others  r  x  •10271+8-9444  and  — r  x  -10271  + 1*99998  re^ 
spectively. 

From  this  formula  ^  was  calculated  for  integral  values  off 
from  0  to  10,  and  the  results  reduced  in  such  a  proportion  as  ta 
make  the  last  term  (that  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  rod) 

*  Donkin's  *  Acoustics/ p.  190.  More  exact  vsluet  are  ms=4730(M. 
Pa017e5. 
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equal  to  unity.  The  intervals  were  then  bisected  by  means  of 
the  appropriate  interpolation-formulae  involving  the  use  of  four 
terms.  Up,  q,  r,  8  be  four  consecutive  values  of  Zj  the  interval 
between  q  and  r  is  bisected  by 

^^q-^r      q±r-{p±s)  .ox 

'^-■^■*" 16 ^^^ 

At  the  ends  of  the  Table  a  modification  is  required.  For  the 
term  next  before  that  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  rod  we 
have  B^q,  as  we  know  that  every  thing  is  symmetrical  about  the 
centre.  For  the  term  corresponding  to  ar= 0*025, 1  have  con* 
tented  mvself  with  a  simple  interpolation  by  first  dififerences, 
a  course  justified  b^  the  fact  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ends  the  curvature  is  exceedingly  small.  The  Table  stands  as 
follows :— 


jr. 

X, 

Diff. 

X, 

z« 

Diff. 

•000 

-1-6448 

-250 

+•1632 

•1577 

-095 

1-4538 

•1910 

•275 

•3110 

•1478 

•050 

l-2tf28 

•1910 

•300 

•4475 

•1365 

•075 

10724 

•1904 

•325 

•5713 

•1238 

•100 

•8835 

•1889 

•350 

•6814 

•1101 

•1S5 

•6966 

•1869 

•375 

•7765 

•0951 

•150 

•5131 

•1835 

-400 

•8559 

•0794 

•175 

-3340 

•1791 

•425 

•9183 

•0624 

•200 

-  -1607 

•1783 

•450 

•9636 

•0453 

•225 

+  -0055 

•1662 

•475 

•500 

•9908 
10000 

•0272 

•0092 

It  appears  that  the  displacement  at  the  ends  of  the  rod  is  by 
no  means  of  the  same  numerical  magnitude  as  at  the  middle. 
It  will  be  found  by  interpolation  that  r=— '1  when  ar=*0846, 
which  last  number  therefore  gives  the  nearest  approach  made  by 
the  nodal  line  of  the  resultant  vibration  to  the  sides  of  the 
square.  The  nodal  lines  of  the  original  systems  correspond  to 
^£=•2242,  differing  sensibly  from  \. 

If  we  take  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  square  as  axes  of  Carte- 
sian coordinates,  the  lines  of  constant  displacement  are  repre-> 
sented  by 

-gr^+jjjyss  const., (4) 

t  being  the  function  already  investigated  and  tabulated.     For 
the  nodal  line  the  constant  in  (4)  is  to  be  put  equal  to  zero. 

In  order. to  construct  (4)  graphically^  the  most  eonvenient 
tnethod  is  that  adopted  by  Maxwell  in  similar  cases.  The  sys- 
tems of  curves  (in  this  case  straight  lines)  represented  by 
Zg^  const,  and  Zy=^  const,  respectively  are  first  laid  down^  th^ 
values  of  the  constants  forming  an  arithmetical  progression  with 
the  same  common  difference  in  the  two  cases.     In  this  way  a 
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network  is  obtained  whieh  the  required  curves  cross  diagonally. 
The  execution  of  this  plan  requires  an  inversion  of  the  Table 
eonnecting  z  and^^  of  whieh  the  result  is  as  follows : — 


J. 

X. 

Diff. 

+IO0 

•5000 

•75 

•3680 

•1320 

•50 

•3106 

•0574 

•35 

•2647 

•0469 

•00 

*8342 

•0405 

-  -26 

•1871 

•0371 

•50 

•1518 

•0353 

•76 

■1179 

•0839 

1-00 

•0846 

•0333 

1-25 

•0617 

•0329 

-1-50 

•0190 

•0327 

The  system  of  lines  represented  by  the  above  values  of  se 
(completed  symmetrically  on  the  further  side  of  the  central  line) 
and  the  corresponding  system  for  y  are  laid  down  in  the  figure. 


From  these  the  curves  o/  equal  displacement  are  deduced.     At 
the  centre  of  the  square  we  have  z  a  maximum^  and  equal  to  2 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  304.  Aug.  1878,  N 
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(on  the  scale  adopted).  The  first  corre  proceeding  outwards  is 
the  locQs  of  points  at  which  2r=sl.  The  next  is  the  nodal  lin^ 
separating  the  regions  of  opposite  displacement.  The  remaining 
curves  taken  in  order  give  the  displacements  —1,  —2,  —8. 
The  numerically  greatest  negative  displacement  does  not  oceor 
until  the  comers  of  the  square,  where  it  amounts  to  2  x  1*6448 
=3-2896. 

The  same  calculations  and  constructions  give  the  theoretical 
solution  for  another  and  even  better-known  mode  of  vibration  of 
a  square  plate.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  two  com* 
ponent  vibrations  were  in  the  same  phase.  If  we  take  them  in 
opposite  phases,  the  curves  of  equal  displacement  become 

2r,— Zy=  const.,     ......     (6) 

which  are  to  be  found  by  crossing  the  same  network  of  straight 
lines  along  the  other  diagonals.  In  this  mode  of  vibration  the 
nodal  lines  are  the  diagonals  of  the  square;  and  the  hyperbolic 
curves  in  the  figure  (when  completed  on  the  opposite  side)  are 
the  loci  of  points  where  the  displacement  amounts  respectively 
to  1  and  2.  The  curves  similarly  situated  in  the  other  two  por- 
tions cut  off  from  the  square  by  the  diagonals  would  correspond 
to  displacements  »1  and  —2.  The  maxima  of  vibration  occur 
at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the  square,  and  amount  nu- 
merically to  1  + 1-6448=2-644!8. 

Other  modes  of  vibration  of  a  square  plate  may  be  obtained 
by  starting  from  the  higher  fundamental  modes  of  a  bar  with 
three  or  more  nodes.  Some  of  these  I  hope  to  examine  in  my 
work  on  Acoustics,  now  in  preparation. 

Strehlke  expresses  the  form  of  the  nodal  line  as  given  by  his 
observations  by  means  of  polar  equations,  the  origin  being  taken 
at  the  centre  of  the  square.  This  was  a  natural  course  to  take 
in  view  of  the  approximate  circular  form,  but  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  theorist.  The  eouations  representing  the  results 
obtained  with  three  different  plates  are 

r= -40148  +  -0171  cos  4/  +  -00127  cos  8/, 

r«-40148+-0172cos4/  +  '00127co8  8/, 

r=-4019  + -0168  cos  4^+ -0018   cos  8^. 

From  these  we  obtain  for  the  radius  vector  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  square  -41980,  -41981,  -4200,  while  the  theoretical  result 
is  -4154.  The  radius  vector  measured  along  a  diagonal  is  -8856, 
-3855,  -8864,  but  from  theory  -8900. 

The  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  is  not  so  good 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  case  of  a  circular  plate, 
for  which  the  theoretical  results  were  calculated  by  Poisson  and 
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Kirchhoff^  and  tested  experimentally  by  Strehlke;  and  the  latter 
may  therefore  be  disposed  to  reject  the  theory  in  toto.    Bnt  it  is 
necessary  here  to  distingaish  two  distinct  questions :  it  is  one 
thing  to  deduce  the  logical  consequences  of  premises  generally 
admitted^  and  another  to  inquire  how  far  those  premises  are 
really  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.     With  respect  to  the  first 
point  tnere  can,  I  apprehend,  be  no  doubt  that  the  theory  deve- 
loped in  the  present  paper  stands  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  of 
Kirchhoff  relating  to  a  circular  plate.     It  satisfies  the  same  dif- 
ferential equation  over  the  area,  and  the  same  boundary-condi- 
tions, and  is  indeed  in  one  respect*  even  less  open  to  doubt. 
Bat  it  may  be  that  the  fundamental  equations  are  for  some 
reason  less  applicable  to  a  square  than  a  circular  plate,  though  I 
do  not  see  why  this  should  be  the  case.     On  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that,  in  spite  of  all  Dr.  Strehlke's  care,  some  error  may 
have  crept  into  his  measurements.     If  this  be  so,  the  cause  of 
error  must  be  of  a  systematic  character,  not  eliminated  by  repe- 
tition or  by  changing  the  plates.     One  suggestion  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make :  it  appears  to  me  that  experimenters  have  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  touch  the  vibrating  plates  only  at  the 
nodes.     In  the  present  case  it  is,  I  believe,  not  unusual  to  damp 
the  plate  by  touching  the  middle  point  of  one  of  the  sides — a 
method  which  would  be  legitimate  on  the  old  view  that  the  node 
passes,  or  ought  to  pass,  through  the  points  referred  to,  but 
which  certainly  cannot  be  justified  for  purposes  of  measurement 
without  an  experimental  or  theoretical  proof  that  no  error  is 
thereby  introduced.     One  would  suppose  that  the  action  of  the 
finger  or  other  damper  must  in  part  resemble  the  efiect  of  a  load 
applied  at  the  point  touched ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  load  would  produce  a  disturbance. 
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jUtronomieal  and  MeUorologieal  Observations  made  during  the  year 
1870,  at  the  United^States  Naval  Observatory.  Washington :  1873. 
npHIS  volume,  which  commences  with  the  report  of  the  Super- 
-"-  intendent  of  the  Observatory,  Bear-Admiral  Sands,  contains  ob- 
servations with  the  transit-circle,  the  meridian  transit-instru- 
ment, the  mural  circle,  and  the  equatoreal.  From  the  report  we 
learn  that  the  equatoreal  was  under  the  charge  of  Professors 
Newcomb  and  Hiill,  who  observed  with  it  the  minor  planets,  comets, 
and  occultations.  The  transit-circle  was  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Harkness,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  telegraphic  appara- 
tus and  connexions  by  which  correct  time  is  furnished  to  the 
Navy  department,  the  city  of  Washington  (by  striking  the  fire  bells 

*  The  relation  of  the  constants  and  rigidity  and  compressibility. 
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three  times  daily),  and  the  Diincipal  railways  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  transit'-instmment  ana  mural  circle  were  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Yamall ;  and  Professor  Eastman  had  charge  of  the  Me- 
teorological Observations. 

The  attention  of  Professor  Newcomb  has  been  giv^i  chiefly  to  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  for  the  purpose  of  reTising  both  the  theory  and 
the  tables,  in  the  course  of  which  a  new  and  more  exact  method  of 
computing  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  planets  has  been 
worked  out.  The  results  of  the  Professor's  work  indicate  that  the 
positions  of  the  moon  at  the  total  eclipse  of  1715  and  at  the  epochs 
of  two  occultations  of  Aldebaran  observed  at  Ghreenwich  and  London 
in  1680,  are  better  represented  by  the  old  tables  of  Burckhardt  than 
by  those  of  Hansen. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  volume  contains  very  full  descrip- 
Hgdb  of  each  inslarument,  its  various  adjustments,  method  of  ob- 
serving adopted,  determination  of  corrections,  &c.  These  notices 
embody  various  important  practical  details  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  in  any  popular  treatise,  but  which  are  essential  for 
the  training  of  an  efficient  amateur  astronomer.  We  need  not  en- 
large on  the  high  value  of  the  observations  recorded. 

The  volume  contains  four  appendices.  Appendix  I.  embodies 
the  operations  for  determining  the  difference  oi  longitude  between 
Washington  and  St.  Louis.  The  w<»*k  was  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  CVmipany  in  exchanging  signals — 
the  observations  and  reductions  at  St.  Louis  being  made  by  the 
officers  (A  the  United-States  Coast  Survey,  and  those  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  officers  of  the  Observat(»y. 

Appendix  II.,  '^Beports  on  Observations  of  Encke's  Comet  during 
its  return  in  1871,"  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  pages. 

Appendix  III.,  *'0n  the  Eight  Ascensions  of  the  Equatoreal 
Fundamental  Stars,"  by  Professor  Newcomb,  contains  much  valuable 
information.  The  object  the  Professor  had  in  view  was  to  reduce 
the  right  ascensions  of  different  catalogues  to  a  mean  homogeneous 
system.  We  may  possibly  return  to  this  Appendix  on  some  future 
occasion. 

Appendix  lY.  contains  the  zones  of  stars  observed  at  the  Naval 
Observatory  with  the  meridian  transit-instrument  in  the  years 
1846  to  1849 — a  portion  of  the  great  work  originally  contemplated, 
but  discontinued  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
computing  staff  in  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  the  observing, 
a  difficulty  which  threatens  the  extinction  of  our  own  system  of 
meteorological  observations. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  directing  attention  to  the 
progress  of  Astronomy  in  America.  Our  own  National  Observatory, 
under  the  able  management  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  continues  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  most  important  astronomical  establish- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is,  however,  much  useful 
work  to  be  effected  by  amateurs,  who  may  consult  the  volume  hef  <n« 
us  with  advantage. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xlv.  p.  462.] 

December  18, 1872.— Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  F.It.S.,  Vice- 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Punfield  Section."  By  C.  J.  A.  Meyer, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  was  supplementary  to  one  read  before  the  Society  by 
the  author  in  March  of  the  present  year  (see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.  xxviii.  p.  245),  and  contained  the  results  of  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  section  at  Punfield,  and  of  the  Wealden  and  Neocomian  strata 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  described  the  section  exposed  at  his  visit 
to  Punfield  as  presenting : — ] .  True  Wealden  beds ;  2.  a  grit-bed 
with  limestone  and  paper-shales,  containing  fish-bones  and  Cyprides ; 
3.  apparently  ai^giUaceous  beds ;  4.  a  thin  band  of  hard  ferruginous 
sandstone  with  Atherfield  fossils ;  5.  a  day-bed,  the  upper  part  re- 
garded as  representing  the  '<  lobster-clay  "  pf  Atherfield,  the  lower 
sandy  portion  containing  an  abundance  of  marine  fossils  belonging 
to  common  Atherfield  species ;  6.  the  so-called  *<  marine  band ;"  and 
7.  laminated  days  and  sands  with  lignite.  The  auth<»r  indicated 
the  accordance  of  this  arrangement  witii  what  is  observed  elsewhere, 
and  maintained  that  the  grit-bed  (No.  2),  with  its  limestone  and  paper- 
shales,  containing  Oyprts  and  Cyrtnay  was  really  to  be  regarded  as 
the  passage-bed  between  the  W^den  and  the  Neocomian. 

2.  "  On  the  Coprolites  of  the  Upper  Greensand  Formation,  and  on 
Flints."    By  W.  Johnson  SoUas,  Esq. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  was  principally  occupied  in  an  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  perfect  fossilization  of  sponges  and  other  soft- 
bodied  animals.  It  was  shown  that  the  hypothesis  which  considered 
that  sponges  had  become  siHdfied  by  an  attraction  of  their  spicules  for 
silica  was  altogether  untenable.  Mr.  Hawkins  Johnson's  supposititious 
reaction,  according  to  which  the  carbon  of  animal  matter  is  directiy 
replaced  by  silicon,  was  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  known 
facts  of  chemistry.  The  author's  explanation  was  not  intended  to 
be  final.  The  first  fact  pointed  out  was  the  very  remarkable  way 
in  which  the  silica  or  calcic  phosphate  of  the  fossils  under  considera- 
tion followed  the  former  extension  of  organic  matter.  This  was  ex- 
plained for  silica  by  the  fact  that,  when  silicic  acid  is  added  to  such 
animal  matters  as  albumen  or  gelatin,  it  forms  with  them  a  definite 
chemical  compound ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  in  process  of  time  this 
highly  complex  organic  substance  would  decompose,  its  organic  con- 
stituents would  be  evolved,  and  its  silica  would  remain  behind.  In 
such  a  way  fiints  might  be  produced ;  and  dialysis  would  lend  its  aid. 
The  same  explanation  was  applied  to  account  for  the  connexion 
between  calcic  phosphate  and  animal  matter  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Coprolites." 
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The  Blackdown  silicified  shells  were  next  explained ;  and  it  was 
reasoned  that  the  state  of  their  silica  offered  arguments  tending  to 
prove  a  passage  of  silica  from  the  colloidal  to  the  crystalline  state. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  discussed  the  Coprolites  specially. 
Their  exterior  appearance  is  extremely  sponge-like,  almost  exactly 
resembling  some  species  of  modem  sponges.  They  are  marked  by 
oscules  of  peculiar  characters. 

The  so-called  ''  pores  "  of  palaeontolQ^sts  are  well  marked.  Sp- 
cules,  triradiate,  sexradiate,  sinuous,  defencdve  and  connecting, 
have  been  observed.  They  are  siliceous  in  composition.  On  dis- 
solving tiiie  coprolites  in  acid,  the  spicules  are  set  free,  associated 
with  Polyeystlna  (Haliomma  heosaainUia  &c.)  and  XarUhidia  (X.  fur- 
eaiwn).  The  genera  and  species  of  coprolites  described  were  as 
follows : — Bhahdotpongia  communis,  Bonneyia  haeiUiformis,  B.  ey- 
Undrieus,  B.  Jessoni,  B,  serohicuIatuSy  B,  verrongiformis,  AcanQiO" 
phora  Hariogiiy  Polyacantha  EOieridgii,  Betia  simplex,  R.  eostata, 
Ulaspongia  patera,  U,  calyx,  U.  Brunii.  The  external  appearance  of 
these  forms,  which  constitute  a  vast  number  of  the  coprolites,  their 
cnrions  oeoules  and  siHceous  spicules,  were  said  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  spongious  origin. 

XIX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

A  NEW  METHOD  POR  EXAMINING  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  GRADUATED 
CIRCLES.      BT  G.  QUINCKE. 

THE  task  of  examining  a  graduated  circle  b^  which  the  position 
of  two  telescopes,  wiw  microscopes  for  reading  off,  was  to  be  de- 
termined accurately  to  a  few  seconds,  has  led  me  to  a  method  of 
examination  combming  convenience  and  accuracy ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  it  has  not  yet  been  described. 

The  telescopes  are  provided  with  a  Gkkuss's  ocular  {Astron,  Nachr. 
579. 31. 10, 1846),  in  which  the  cross-threads  can  be  illuminated  by 
a  plane  glass  placed  between  them  and  the  lense  of  the  ocular  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  axis  of  the  telescope  is  placed  normal  to  a  plane-parallel 
class  plate,  if  the  cross-wires  coincide  with  the  reflected  image  pro- 
jected by  the  rays  reflected  from  the  plate. 

The  glass  plate  can  be  set  np  normal  to  the  graduated  circle  by 
being  ued  with  wax  upon  a  little  turntable  in  its  centre. 

The  axis  of  the  telescope  and  its  axis  of  rotation  are  exactly 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  if  the  cross-wires  and  their  reflected 
imaee  coincide  also  after  tiie  telescope  has  been  turned  through 
180  .  With  different  positions  61  the  plane  glass  firmly  united  to 
the  circle,  we  thus  obtain  also  the  excentridlr  of  the  axis. of  rota- 
tion (if  any  exist)  in  relation  to  tiie  centre  of  the  circle.  For  Ae 
sake  of  greater  intensity  of  light  I  make  use  of  Steinheil's  plane- 
parallel  glasses,  one  side  of  which  is  silvered  and  polished. 

Two  plane-parallel  mirrors  are  fastened  with  wax  upon  the  turn- 
table, perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.    They  are  exactly 
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perpendicular  to  each  other,  if  the  angular  mirror  which  they  con- 
stitute makes  the  two  images  (produced  by  double  reflection)  of  the 
cross-wires  of  one  of  the  telescopes  coincide  with  the  cross-wires 
themselves. 

If  the  axes  of  the  telescopes  1  and  2  are,  through  reflection  of 
the  illuminated  cross-wires,  set  normal  to  the  two  faces  of  the 
mirror,  they  make  exactly  an  angle  of  90^  with  each  other.  Different 
positions  of  the  angular  mirror  then  determine  every  four  points 
of  the  circle-division  which  are  90°  distant  from  each  other. 

Two  plane  glasses  make  exactly  an  angle  of  120°  or  60°  with 
one  another,  if  two  telescopes,  placed  each  normal  to  one  of  them, 
show  simultaneously,  through  double  reflection,  the  cross-wires  of 
telescope  1  in  the  cross-wires  of  telescope  2,  and  vice  versd. 

Bv  putting,  with  different  positions  of  the  angular  mirror  of 
120°  or  60°,  the  two  telescopes  normal  to  the  respective  faces  of 
the  mirror,  we  obtain,  by  reading-off  the  circle,  pomts  exactly  60° 
or  120°  distant  from  one  another. 

If  the  two  plane  glasses  make  an  angle  of  180°— 2^,  and  the 
telescope-axes,  normal  to  them,  an  angle  2^  with  each  other,  a 
third  plane  elass  can  be  fastened  with  wax  upon  the  turntable  in 
the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle  in  such  manner  as  to  reflect  the 
rays  proceeding  from  the  cross-wires  of  telescope  1  upon  the  cross- 
wires  of  telescope  2.  Plane  glass  3  is  then  inclined  at  the  angle  6 
to  plane  glass  1  or  2 ;  and  the  angular  mirror  formed  of  1  and  3 
or  2  and  3  can  be  used  to  set  the  telescope-axes  perpendicular  to 
the  mirror-faces,  and  to  determine  points  in  the  circle  whose 
distance  from  one  another  is  measured  by  the  angle  ^. 

From  the  angles  90°  and  60°  we  thus  obtain  with  this  third 
plane  mirror  angles  of  45°  and  30° — and  from  these,  angles  of  22^° 
and  15°,  &c. 

Should  there  be  any  difBcultv  in  bringing  the  plane  glasses  into 
correct  position  with  wax  and  the  fr^  hand,  it  can  be  roadily 
obviated  by  a  simple  arrangement  with  screw  and  pressure-spring. 

The  method  of  reflection  of  the  cross-wires  permits  us  also  to 
compare  the  andes  of  glass  prisms  with  those  of  the  angular 
mirrors,  and,  wiui  the  unalterable  angle  of  a  glass  prism  of  e^^ctly 
90°,  60°,  30°,  20°,  10°,  Ac.,  to  measure  and  calibrate  the  divisions 
of  the  circle.  The  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out,  as 
the  prisms  long  since  ordered  for  the  purpose  are  not  yet  in  my 
possession. 

The  method  above  described  is  most  convenient,  and  accurate  to 
the  extent  of  the  magnif ying-power  of  the  telescopes  and  as  far 
as  the  distinguishing  of  the  ocular^threads  is  possible — ^that  is,  as 
nearly  as  one  can  in  general  see  with  the  apparatus,  in  question. 
As,  also,  the  perfectness  of  the  plane  glasses  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled with  the  telescope,  it  is  probably  applicable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  accurately  graduated  circle, 

Wurssburg,  June  1, 1878. 
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ON  A  CONYENIENT  EYEPIECE-HlCBOMETEa  FOR  THE  SPECTRO- 
SCOPE.     BT  PROFESSOR  O.  N.  ROOD. 

I  have  recently  contrived  a  very  simple  eyenieoe-micrometer  for 
the  study  of  spectra  produced  by  prisms  ana  "  gratrngs/'  which, 
while  quite  inexpensive,  is  capable  of  yielding  resists  tlmt  are  not 
easily  surpassed  except  by  the  use  of  an  eyepiece  provided  with  a 
micrometer-screw.  A  thin  semicircular  plate  of  silver  is  made 
quite  smooth,  and  rendered  black  by  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp ;  it  is  afterward  flowed  with  a  drop  of  weak  spirit-varnish  to 
cause  the  lampblack  to  adhere.  Crossing  the  straight  edge  of  this 
dead-black  surface,  lines  |  millim.  &g.  are  ruled  with  a  dividing- 
engine,  and  the  necessary  figures  added  with  the  help  of  a  lens. 
The  opaque  semicircular  plate  is  then  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  a  negative,  or  preferably  in  front  of  a  positive  eyepiece,  so  i^t 
it  is  in  focus  and  does  not  occupy  quite  half  of  the  field  of  view. 
Opposite  it  and  somewhat  nearer  the  eye  an  opening  is  made  in 
the  side  of  the  eyepiece,  whereby  the  lines  are  brightly  illuminated 
— as  a  general  thing,  merely  by  the  diffused  light  of  the  room ;  but 
if  this  is  quite  dark,  the  smaU  flame  of  a  distant  lamp  easily  acoon>- 
plishes  the  same  end.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  nimishes 
a  set  of  bright  lines  on  an  almost  perfectly  black  ground  with  the 
least  possible  outlav  of  expense  or  trouble  in  manipulation ;  and  the 
degree  of  their  brigntness,  it  will  be  found,  can  readily  be  regulated 
merely  by  shading  the  opening  more  or  less  with  the  hand.  The 
distance  of  the  lines  apart  should  not  be  too  small,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  photographic  scales  of  ordinary  spectroscopes,  but  such 
as  will  facilitate  the  estimation  of  tenths  of  a  division.  Two  such 
eyepicices  have  been  constructed  and  employed  by  me  with  much 
satisfaction  in  the  mapping  of  a  large  number  of  spectra  furnished 
by  prisms  and  gratings,  ps^cularly  in  those  cases  where  the  spec- 
tral lines  were  quite  mnt. — Silliman's  American  Journal,  July 
1873. 


jamin's  compound  icaonets. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal^ 

Is  Dot  the  method  of  making  powerful  compound  magnets  pub- 
lished by  M.  Jamin  substantiidly  identical  with  that  employed  by 
Scoresby,  and  fully  set  forth  in  his  '  Magnetical  Investigations '  so 
long  since  as  1839  ?  He  shows  that  thin  hard  BteeL  plates  may  be 
superposed  on  the  other  with  ereat  advantage^if  s^arated  by  thin 
slips  of  wood  or  cardboard,  and  states  that  the  power  of  suc^  plates 
accumulated  efficiently  '*to  the  amount  of  192,  and  might  have 
been  carried  much  further.** 

I  am,  ^., 

General  Post  Office,  B,  S.  CuuET. 

June  25,  1873. 
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XX.  On  the  Effects  of  Moffnetizatian  in  changing  the  Dimen" 
turns  of  Iron  and  Steel  bars,  and  in  increasing  the  Interior  Ca^ 
pacity  of  Hollow  Iron  Cylinders.  By  Alfred  M.  Mayer, 
Ph,D,,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  U.S. A. 

[Continued  from  toL  xlv.  p.  369.] 

Part  II.  On  the  Elongations  and  Retractions  of  Rods  of  Iron  and 
Steel  on  their  Magnetization  and  Demagnetization. 

nno  study  and  measure  with  precision  the  minute  elonga- 
M.  tions  and  retractions  which  rods  of  iron  and  steel  un- 
dergo on  their  magnetization  and  demagnetization,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  motions  of  the  part  of  the  measuring-apparatus 
which  records  these  changes  in  length  should  not  be  in  the 
least  affected  by  outside  vibrations  transmitted  to  the  appa- 
ratus, but  should  be  controlled  alone  by  the  molecular  motions 
in  the  rods  which  take  place  on  changes  in  their  magnetic  con^ 
dition ;  also  the  motions  of  this  indicating  part  of  the  apparatus 
should  be  synchronous  with  the  motions  in  the  rods,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  studv  the  character  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
these  elongations  and  retractions. 

Several  instruments  have  been  devised  by  me  which  fulfil  these 
essential  conditions ;  but  they  were  all  abandoned  (except  one,  to 
be  described  in  detail  in  Part  IV.  of  this  memoir)  and  preference 
given  to  ''the  reflecting  comparator  and  pyrometer''  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton.  This  simple  and  precise 
instrument  is  well  known  to  American  physicists  as  the  apparatus 
which  has  greatly  aided  in  giving  to  the  geodetic  work  of  our 
Fhit.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  305.  Sept.  1873.  O 
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national  Coast  Survey  its  renowned  precision,  and  in  rendering 
accurate  the  comparisons  and  constructions  of  our  OfiBce  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  A  detailed  description,  with  drawings, 
of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Construc- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Washington, 
1857,"  written  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  the  late  illustrious  Presi- 
dent of  our  National  Academy*. 

The  fmaswring-instrument. 
I  will  now  describe  the  actual  adaptation  of  this  instrument 
to  our  research.  The  drawings  (figs.  1  and  2)  give  respectively 
an  elevation  and  a  plan  of  the  apparatus.  A  beam  of  Georgia 
pine,  well  seasoned,  dried  and  then  soaked  with  shellac  varnish, 
formed  the  base  on  which  the  instrument  was  lined  and  firmly 
attached.  This  beam  is  7  feet  long,  8J  inches  deep,  and  Sf 
inches  wide.     It  rested  on  slips  of  hard  wood  at  t,  t,  placed  at 

Fig.  1. 
_j_ 


Fig.  2. 


distances  from  the  ends  of  the  beam  equal  to  one  fourth  of  its 
length.  At  a  and  b  are  two  Vs  of  brass  which  supported  the 
terminal  brass  caps  of  the  rods  experimented  on.  These  rods 
were  all  60*1  inches  long,  '5  inch  in  diameter ;  and  each  rod 
weighed  on  the  average  1520  grammes.  While  the  ends  of  a 
rod  rested  on  the  Vs,  1100  grms.  of  its  weight  was  supported 
by  the  two  springs  «,  8,  which  took  hold  of  the  rod  at  distances 
from  its  ends  equal  to  one  fourth  of  its  length.  The  flexure  of 
the  rod  was  thus  in  great  part  avoided ;  and  it  could  therefore 

*  To  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  J,  E.  Hilgard,  of  the  United-States 
Coast  Survey  Office,  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  comparator  used  in 
these  researches. 
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be  accarately  centred  in  the  helix  h.  This  helix  is  60*25  inches 
long,  and  has  an  outside  diameter  of  1'75  inch.  It  is  wrapped 
on  a  tube  of  brass  of  *8  inch  internal  diameter,  slit  longitudinally 
throughout  its  whole  length.  At  m  is  the  micrometer  abutting- 
screw,  against  which  the  end  of  the  rod  is  firmly  pressed  by  two 
heliacal  springs,  which  are  stretched  between  hooks  on  the  brass 
mounting  of  the  screw  and  a  rod  which  passed  through  the  ter- 
minal brass  cap  of  the  rod.  These  brass  caps  at  both  ends  of 
the  rod  ara  terminated  by  pieces  of  agate.  The  other  end  of  the 
rod  is  in  contact  with  a  slide  c,  with  triangular  section,  which 
accurately  moves,  between  guides,  in  a  direction  which  is  the 
axis  of  the  rod  prolonged.  To  this  slide  is  attached  a  delicate 
fusee-chain,  which  is  coiled  once  round  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
mirror  d.  This  chain  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  steel  pin, 
which  securely  attaches  it  to  the  axis.  The  slide  carrying  the 
chain  is  firmly  pressed  against  the  terminal  agate  of  the  rod  by 
means  of  an  heliacal  brass  spring.  Thus  the  rod  is  at  one  end 
firmly  pressed  against  the  micrometer-screw,  while  against  the 
other  end  presses  the  slide,  which  is  connected  with  the  mirror 
by  the  intervention  of  the  fusee-chain,  which  latter  is  also  tightly 
stretched.  The  well-joined  framework  e  supports  the  springs 
«,^,  and  also  a  divided  circle,/,  from  whose  centre  depended  either 
a  fibre  of  silk  or  a  filament  of  glass,  which  supported  a  magnet 
of  very  hard  steel,  p.  From  the  oscillations  of  this  magnet,  or 
from  its  deflections,  by  means  of  the  divided  circle  and  glass  fila- 
ment were  determined  the  intensities  of  the  residual  magnetism 
of  the  rods.  The  deflections  of  the  mirror,  caused  by  the  elon- 
gations or  retractions  of  the  rods,  were  determined  by  means  of 
the  telescope  and  scale  represented  at  /  (fig.  3).  p  o 
The  telescope  and  scale  were  placed  between  5  ^'    * 

and  6  metres  from  the  mirror ;  and  the  scale  was 
divided  into  millimetres.  Each  unit  of  division 
given  in  the  experiments  corresponds  to  one 
centimetre  of  the  scale. 

The  above  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  room 
without  windows  and  entirely  underground; 
and  the  room  was  always  entered  by  descending  from  a  door 
whose  bottom  was  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Du- 
ring the  course  of  the  experiments  the  range  of  variation  of  tem- 
perature of  this  room  did  not  exceed  0^*1  C.  in  twenty- four  hours. 

Examination  of  the  stability  and  degree  of  precision  of  the 
apparatus, 

A  rod  was  accurately  centred  in  the  helix,  and  the  micrometer- 
screw  and  the  slide  of  the  mirror  were  brought  into  contact  with 
its  ends.     After  the  heat  imparted  to  the  rod  and  apparatus  b) 
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handling  had  been  disaipated,  and  the  scale-reading  had  remained 
constant  for  an  hour^  I  pushed  the  mirror-slide  away  from  the 
rod  and  then  again  allowed  it  to  come  against  its  agate  terminal. 
This  operation  was  performed  as  expeditiously  as  was  consistent 
with  the  careful  avoidance  of  shocks  to  the  apparatus.  The 
thermometers,  which  were  placed  near  various  parts  of  the  ap- 
])aratU6^  were  now  read ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  they  gave 
the  same  readings  as  before  the  apparatus  was  touched.  The 
scale  was  now  read  in  the  telescope ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  cross-threads  bisected  the  same  division  observed  before  the 
slide  was  moved^  thus  showing  that  the  mirror  returned  to  the 
position  it  had  before  its  rotation.  This  important  fact  was  re- 
peatedly confirmed  with  all  the  rods  and  at  various  stages  of  the 
research.  Tndeed  the  measures  of  hundreds  of  experiments 
made  on  the  elongations  and  retractions  of  rods  also  confirmed 
the  confidence  I  obtained  in  the  indications  of  the  apparatus 
ariived  at  by  the  preceding  experiments. 

Jumping  on  the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  passage  of  carriages 
and  carts  in  the  streets  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  disturbing 
the  scale-readings. 

To  ascertain  if  the  mirror  accurately  followed  the  changes  in 
length  of  the  rod^  I  repeatedly  made  the  following  observations. 
The  readings  of  the  screw-head  and  the  scale  were  noted ;  then 
the  screw  was  rotated  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  push  before  it  the 
rod.  The  scale-readings  ran  up  steadily  with  the  rotation ;  and 
when  the  screw  was  rotated  backward  the  scale-readings  smoothly 
ran  down  ;  and  when  the  screw-head  had  reached  the  same  posi* 
tion  it  had  before  it  was  touched,  I  found  that  the  scale-reaiding 
corresponded  to  that  noted  when  the  screw  previously  had  this 
position.  This  observation,  repeatedly  made,  gave  me  the  means 
of  testing  the  precision  of  the  instrument  during  the  progress  of 
the  investigations. 

It  will  be  seen  below  that  one  division  of  the  scale,  or  1  cen- 
timetre, corresponded  to  a  change  of  '0001 L  inch  in  the  length 
of  the  rod ;  but  ^  millimetre,  or  ^^^  of  a  division,  could  be  pre- 
cisely read  in  the  telescope;  I  am  therefore  justified  in  believing 
that  the  measures  I  shall  give  in  this  memoir  can  be  relied  on  to 
^he  ^^^^^^  of  an  inch. 

200000 

Determination  of  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale  in  changes 
of  lengthy  in  inch-measure^  of  the  rods* 
Fasted  on  the  inside  of  the  box  in  which  the  mirror,  telescope, 
and  micrometer-screw  came  to  me  was  the  following : — "  Abut- 
ting-screw  of  field  pyrometer.  By  seven  comparisons  of  five 
turns  with  0*1  inch  on  Troughton-scale,  in  June  1857,  by  Mr, 
Saxton,  I  turn  =001912  inch." 
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As  the  result  of  numerous  determinations  made  on  various 
parts  of  the  screw^  I  found  that  j  g^  of  a  rotation  of  the  screw 
equalled  1*787  division  of  the  telescope-scale,  which  gives 
O'OOOll  inch  as  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale.  This 
value,  however,  applies  only  to  the  experiments  on  the  rods  of 
iron  Nos.  1  to  6  inclusive.  Before  commencing  the  experiments 
on  the  rods  of  steel,  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror 
was  changed;  and  in  this  new  position  I  found  that  one  division 
of  the  scale  corresponded  to  0*000146  of  an  inch. 

Description  of  the  helix,  and  measures  of  the  resistances  of  its 

wires. 

The  helix  was  a  compound  one,  formed  of  four  layers  of  cop- 
per wire.  The  two  inner  layers  formed  1069  turns  of  one  length 
of  803  feet  of  wire  *087  inch  in  diameter.  The  two  outer  layers 
were  formed  of  another  length  of  830  feet  of  *112-inch  wire 
wrapped  in  850  turns.  These  two  helices  could  be  used  sepa- 
rately, or  joined  into  one  helix  of  683  feet  having  1919  turns. 

The  resistance  of  the  inner  helix  was  *44  ohm ;  the  outer  had 
a  resistance  of  '31  ohm,  together  giving  a  resistance  of '75  ohm. 
The  latter  resistance,  added  to  that  of  the  wires  leading  from  the 
battery  through  a  Gaugain  galvanometer  to  the  helix  and  back 
to  the  battery,  brought  up  the  resistance  to  nearly  one  ohm. 

A  battery  of  25  cells  of  Bunsen  was  used  in  the  determination 
of  the  coefficients  of  elongation  and  retraction ;  and  the  above  in- 
terpolar  resistance  showed  that  the  maximum  effect  of  magneti- 
sation would  be  given  by  connecting  the  25  cells,  5  in  couple  and 
5  in  series.  Whenever  in  this  research  we  speak  of  the  effect 
of  25  cells,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  connected  as  just 
described. 

7%€  iron  and  steel  rods  used  in  the  experiments  were  prepared 
for  me  with  the  well-known  skill  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Ansonia,  Ct.  He  carefullv  selected  the  materials,  and  annealed 
the  iron  rods  by  packing  them,  with  iron  scales  from  a  rolling- 
mill,  in  a  wrought-iron  covered  box,  and  exposing  the  box  to  a 
red  heat  for  three  days ;  the  box  was  then  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly.  The  steel  rods  were  tempered  as  uniformly  as  possible 
throughout  their  lengths. 

Arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  and  general  description  of  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  on  the  magnetization  and  demagne- 
tization  of  the  rods  of  iron. 

'The  beam  supporting  the  apparatus  was  so  placed  that  the 
axis  of  the  helix  was  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Each  rod 
before  it  was  introduced  into  the  helix  was  tested  as  to  its  mag- 
netic condition  by  placing  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the 
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magnetic  meridiaD  and  pointing  it  towards  the  centre  of  a  mag- 
netic needle.  When  the  rod  thus  directed  gave  indications  of 
polarity,  its  S.  end  was  placed  downwards,  with  the  axis  of  the 
rod  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  and  its  upper  end  was  struck  with 
a  light  mallet.  The  rod  was  tested  until,  after  one  or  more 
operations  of  this  kind,  it  gave  no  indications  of  polarity.  But 
on  placing  the  rod  in  the  helix  it,  of  course,  was  again  magne- 
tized, but  feebly,  by  the  earth's  induction.  This  fact  serves  to 
determine  the  distance  at  which  the  magnet,  which  determined 
the  residual  polarity,  had  to  be  suspended  above  the  rod.  If 
this  magnet  is  placed  too  near  the  rod,  then  an  interaction  be- 
tween it  and  the  soft  iron  of  the  rod  takes  place  by  the  inductive 
action  of  the  magnet,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  more 
frequent  than  when  it  is  alone  acted  on  by  the  earth ;  but  if  it 
be  removed  to  a  certain  distance  above  the  rod,  then  the  mag- 
netism of  the  rod  acts  as  a  '^damper''  on  the  magnet,  and  its 
vibrations  are  slower  than  when  it  is  only  under  the  earth's  in- 
fluence. There  is  therefore  an  intermediate  position,  at  which 
the  magnet  vibrates  the  same,  whether  the  rod  remains  under  it 
or  is  taken  away.  This  distance,  of  course,  varies  with  the  rod 
used ;   but  on  the  average  it  was  about  3  incbes. 

Thus  arranged  the  rod  was  allowed  to  remain  until  its  tem- 
perature had  become  constant  and  the  8cale»reading  in  the  tele- 
scope was  stationary. 

The  interpolar  connexions  with  the  battery  were  made  so  that 
the  helix,  on  closing  the  circuit,  would  magnetize  the  rod  with 
the  same  direction  of  polarity  it  already  had  from  the  earth's 
action.  The  current  was  now  passed  from  the  25  cells  by 
plunging  the  amalgamated  wire  of  the  open  part  of  the  circuit 
into  a  cup  of  mercury ;  then  the  scale-reading  was  immediately 
noted ;  the  circuit  was  at  once  broken  and  another  reading  ob- 
tained. The  thermometers,  which  were  placed  on  various  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  and  which  had  been  read  just  before  closing 
the  circuit,  were  now  again  observed  and  the  room  vacated  and 
closed.  At  intervals  of  a  half  hour  during  the  three  to  six  sub- 
sequent hours  the  room  was  entered  and  readings  of  scale  and 
thermometers  obtained.  ' " 

It  may  here  be  well  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  rods  exhibit  when  the  voltaic  circuit  is  succes- 
sively closed  and  opened.  When  the  rod  has  for  the  first 
time  the  heliacal  current  passed  round  it,  a  sudden  elongation 
takes  place ;  and  this  elongation  remains  steadily  of  the  same 
amount  as  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed  and  the  temperature*  of 
the  rod  remains  constant.  Now  on  breaking  the  circuit  the  rod 
retracts,  with  a  less  velocity  than  that  with  which  it  first  elon- 
gated ;  but  the  retraction  does  not  equal  the  elongation.     The 
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temperature  of  the  rod  remaining  constant,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rod  retains  the  length  it  attained  on  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit ;  that  is,  the  rod  has  received  with  its  permanent  mag* 
netic  charge  a  permanent  elongation.  On  passing  the  current 
a  second  time,  the  rod  again  elongates;  but  the  elongation  is  now 
less  than  that  which  took  place  when  the  current  was  first  passed 
round  it.  On  now  breaking  the  circuit  the  rod  retracts  to  the 
length  it  had  before  the  current  was  passed  for  the  second  time ; 
that  is,  after  the  first  magnetization  and  demagnetization  of  the 
rod  the  successive  elongations  and  retractions  are  equal.  These 
conditions  exist  until  four  or  five  subsequent  make-  and  break- 
circuits  have  been  made :  but  now  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
phenomena ;  for  on  making  the  circuit  the  rod  elongates  about 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  but  on  breaking  the 
circuit  the  retraction  does  not  equal  the  elongation ;  so  that  after 
each  experiment  the  rod  is  slightly  longer  than  before  the  pre* 
ceding  experiment  was  made.  Continuing  the  experiments,  the 
scale  gradually  passes  over  the  cross-threads ;  and  I  have  thus 
repeatedly  caused  the  entire  scale  to  traverse  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  On  now  allowing  the  rod  to  remain  at  the  tempe- 
rature it  had  when  the  current  was  for  the  first  time  passed 
round  it,  the  rod  slowly  retracts  until,  after  several  hours  have 
elapsed,  it  has  the  length  which  was  observed  after  the  first  ex- 
periment made  upon  it. 

Heat  developed  in  the  rod  at  the  instant  of  its  demagnetization. 

The  above  described  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the 
minute  elongations  which  take  place  on  breaking  the  circuit  are 
due  to  the  heat  developed  in  the  rod  at  the  moment  of  its  de- 
magnetization;  for  in  the  preceding  experiments  the  current 
did  not  heat  the  helix  sufficiently  to  cause  radiations  from  it  to 
elongate  the  rod ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  results  described  above, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  beforehand,  when  the  current  has 
traversed  the  helix  for  a  time  equal  to  that  occupied  in  the  ex- 
periments, that  the  rod  during  this  time  does  not  elongate. 

If  the  current  is  sufficiently  intense  to  heat  directly  the  helix 
and  rodj  the  above  phenomenon  of  heating  on  demagnetization 
nevertheless  manifests  itself,  and  can  readilv  be  disentangled 
from  the  combined  effects,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.   . 

These  interesting  results,  proving  the  development  of  heat  on 
demagnetization,  were  obtained  a  year  ago  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  recent  work  of  Jamin  and  Roger* ;  and  these  measures, 
made  directly  on  the  changes  in  length  of  the  rods,  tend  to  con- 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  paper  containing  Jamin  and  Roger's 
experiments  either  in  the  Comptes  Renaus  or  in  the  Ann.  de  Chirn.  et  de 
Phys,    I  have  obtained  the  information  of  their  results  only  from  the  fol- 
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firm  the  result  arrived  at  by  those  experimenters.  Beeently 
Cazin  {Connies  Rendus,  vol.  Ixxv.p.  1265)  has  shown  that  ''the 
heat  thus  produced  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetism  and  to  the  polar  distance;''  and  Moutier 
(Comptes  Rendu8f  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1620)^  deduces  this  result  from 
a  thermodynamic  theorem  established  by  Clausius,  and  thus 
concludes  his  paper : — '^  The  increase  of  vis  vha  which  the  bar 
experiences  from  the  effect  of  magnetization  is  therefore  propor- 
tional'to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  and  to  the 
polar  distance.  The  effect  of  the  demagnetizing  corresponds 
to  an  equal  loss  of  vis  viva,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  thermal 
effect  produced ;  and  this  effect  is  the  only  one  which  accompanies 
the  demagnetization.'' 

The  fact  that  an  iron  bar  is  heated  by  successive  magnetiza* 
tious  and  demagnetizations  has  been  known  for  a  long  time;  but 
only  recently  have  experiments  been  made  which  indicate  that 
this  heat  is  produced  at  the  moment  of  demagnetization.  In  a 
paper  "  On  the  Calorific  Effects  of  Magneto-electricity,  and  on  the 
Mechanical  Value  of  Heat"  (Phil.  Mag.S.S.  voLxxiii.  1848),Dr. 
Joule  first  showed  that  beat  was  developed  in  an  iron  bar  when 
it  was  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and  also 
determined  that  the  heat  thus  produced  was  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  inductive  force.  These  experiments  will  ever  be 
regarded  with  interest ;  for  they  led  Joule  to  the  first  experi- 
mental determination  ever  maae  of  "  the  mechanical  value  of 
heat."  It  may  here  be  of  interest  to  present  the  following  ac* 
count  of  the  experiments  made  by  Van  Breda  and  Grove,  taken 
from  Daguin's  Traits  de  Physique,  1861,  vol.  iii.  p.  621 :— "  M. 
Van  Breda  having  enveloped  a  tube  of  iron  with  a  helix  through 
which  he  passed  an  intermittent  current,  found  a  heating  of  the 
iron,  due  to  the  alternative  displacement  of  the  molecules t>  the 
heat  being  shown  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
tube,  which  formed  the  reservoir  of  an  air-thermometer.  Grove 
subsequently  determined  the  heating  of  an  armature  of  soft  iron, 
on  passing  an  intermittent  current  in  the  wire  of  an  electro- 
magnet on  which  the  armature  was  placed,  or  in  turning  near  it 

lowing  passage  in  the  paper  of  M.  Cazin  {Comptes  Rendus,  voLlxxv. 
p.  1266) : — "  w  ben  we  pass  an  intermittent  current  in  the  wire  of  an  dec- 
tromaniet,  the  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Jamin  and  Roeer  have  demon- 
strated in  a  definite  manner  that  the  core  is  heated."  The  method  by 
which  they  discovered  this  fact  is  not  stated  by  Cazin.  See  Ann.  de  Ckkn. 
et  de  Phys,  vol.  xvii.  (1S69). 

•  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1873,  p.  167. 

t  The  heat  observed,  however,  may  not  be  entirely  due  to  these  motions ; 
for  the  thermal  effects  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  currents  induced  in  the 
iron  on  magnetization  and  demagnetization. 
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the  poles  of  a  strong  electromagnet.  The  heating  effects  were 
indicated  by  a  thermo-electrical  couple.  Cobalt  and  nickel  gave 
similar  results,  but  less  marked ;  whilst  non-magnetic  metals 
were  not  heated  in  the  same  circumstances/'  I  have  made 
many  experiments  on  a  tube  of  iron^  weighing  two  hundred- 
weight, which  confirm  these  results;  the  experiments  will  be 
given  in  Part  III.  of  this  memoir. 

I  here  present  two  Tables  of  experiments  on  rod  No.  2,  of 
Ulster  iron.  The  successive  discussion  of  these  two  Tables  will 
give  to  the  reader  a  clear  physical  conception  of  the  phenomena, 
and  serve  to  elucidate  the  account  I  have  above  given  of  the 
heat  developed  on  demagnetization. 

Table  I. 


No.  of 

experiment. 

Scale, 

Scale,  on 

Scale,  on 

circuit 
open. 

closing 
circnlfi. 

breaking 
circuit. 

Elongation. 

Retraction. 

1. 

37-6 

393 

38-0 

1-6 

1-3 

«. 

380 

39-3 

38-0 

1-3 

1-3 

a. 

38-0 

393 

38-0 

13 

1-3 

4. 

380 

393 

38-0 

1-3 

13 

5. 

38-0 

393 

38-0 

1-3 

1-3 

6. 

38-0 

39-3 

381 

1-3 

1-1 

7. 

381 

39-3 

38-1 

1-3 

1-3 

8. 

38S 

394 

38-3 

13 

11 

9. 

38-3 

39-5 

38-4 

1-3 

M 

10. 

38-4 

39-55 

38-6 

115 

095 

11. 

38-6 

39-6 

38-6 

1-0 

1-0 

13. 

38-8 

40-0 

38-85 

1-4 

M5 

13. 

38-85 

401 

39-0 

1-35 

11 

14. 

390 

40-i 

39-1 

13 

M 

15. 

39-1 

40-3 

39-3 

11 

1-0 

"    16. 

393 

40-3 

39-3 

M 

M 

17. 

39-3 

40-4 

393 

1-3 

M 

In  exp.  No.  1  we  passed  the  current  for  the  first  time  round 
the  unmagnetized  rod,  and  observed  an  elongation  of  1*6  of  a 
division  of  the  telescope-scale;  immediately  after  the  observa- 
tion we  broke  the  circuit,  which  had  remained  closed  about  five 
seconds,  and  observed  a  retraction  of  1*2  division ;  the  rod  now 
remained  at  a  constant  temperature  for  three  hours,  and  the 
scale-reading  remained  steady  at  38*0 — thus  showing  that  the 
rod  had  received  a  permanent  elongation  of  *4  of  a  division  on 
receiving  its  charge  of  residual  magnetism. 

On  repeating  the  experiment  we  find  an  elongation  and  retrac- 
tion of  1*2  division,  which  is  the  quantity  the  rod  retracted  on 
the  first  break-circuit.  Experiments  2  to  5  inclusive  give  the 
same  result ;  but  on  the  6th  and  subsequent  break-circuits  we 
observe  a  retraction  less  than  1*2 ;  and  this  effect  we  attribute 
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to  the  heat  produced  in  the  rod  at  the  instant  of  its  demagiieti* 
zation.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that^  from  the  moment  of  break- 
ing the  circuit  in  an  experiment  until  the  forming  of  it  in  the 
succeeding  one^  the  scale  remained  immovable.  Taking  1*2 
division  as  the  amount  of  elongation  and  retraction  due  alone  to 
magnetization  and  demagnetization^  we  can  determine  the  mean 
amount  of  elongation  at  the  moment  of  demagnetization  as  fol- 
lows. The  mean  elongation  in  experiments  6  to  17  is  1*18  di- 
vision. This  is  only  *02  of  a  division  less  than  1*2,  and  can 
candidly  be  attributed  to  the  errors  of  observation ;  but  the  mean 
retraction  of  the  same  experiments  is  1*08  division,  which  is 
*12  of  a  division  less  than  1*2,  and  gives  us  the  measure  of  the 
eflPect  due  to  the  heating  of  the  rod  at  the  moment  of  its  demag- 
netization ;  for  on  keeping  the  rod  at  the  temperature  it  had 
during  experiments  1  to  5,  we  found  that  it  gradually  retracted 
until  the  scale  again  remained  steady  at  38*0. 

Table  XL  is  here  given  to  show  that  nearly  the  same  effects  of 
elongation  and  retraction  are  observed  when  the  rod  is  gradually 
elongating  under  the  effects  of  heat  radiated  from  the  helix, 
when  the  latter  has  a  powerful  current  passed  through  it. 

Table  II. 


No.  of 
experiment. 

Scale, 

Scale,  on 

Scale,  on 

circuit 
open. 

closing 
circuit. 

breaking 
circuit. 

Elongation 

Retraction. 

18. 

514 

528 

51-8 

14 

10 

19. 

51-8 

63-2 

52-2 

14 

10 

20. 

522 

53-4 

52-4 

12 

1-0 

21. 

525 

538 

52-7 

13 

11 

22. 

52-8 

540 

529 

1-2 

11 

2S. 

530 

543 

53-2 

13 

M 

24. 

53-2 

54-5 

53-5 

13 

10 

25. 

535 

547 

53« 

1-2 

11 

26. 

53-8 

55-2 

54-2 

1-4 

10 

27. 

54-2 

55*4 

54-4 

1-2 

10 

28. 

54-4 

55-6 

54-5 

1-2 

11 

29. 

54-5 

55-7 

54-7 

1*2 

10 

80. 

54-8 

55-8 

54-75 

1-0 

105 

91. 

54-8 

56-0 

550 

1-2 

lO 

32. 

550 

56-2 

552 

12 

1-0 

33. 

55-2 

56-3 

55  25 

11 

1<)5 

34. 

55-25 

56-4 

554 

115 

10 

35. 

554 

5ti-45 

555 

106 

0^6 

The  experiments  in  the  above  Table  were  made  on  the  same 
rod  used  in  the  experiments  in  Table  I. ;  but  before  this  new 
aeries  was  commenced  I  passed  round  the  helix  a  stronger  cur- 
rent than  previously  used,  so  that  the  rod  was  elongated  by  the 
heated  helix  from  39*2  divisions  of  the  scale  to  51*4  divisions; 
and  while  the  scale  was  advancing  to  this  readings  I  determined 
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its  rate  of  progress  aod  found  it  to  be  8*6  divisions  in  ten  mi- 
nutes. Therefore  these  experiments  were  made  on  the  rod 
while  it  had  a  slow  motion  of  elongation.  The  mean  of  the 
elongations  is  1'22  division ;  the  mean  of  the  retractions  is  1*04 
division,  which  subtracted  from  1'20  gives  '16  of  a  division  for 
the  effect  of  the  heat  on  one  demagnetization.  The  reduction 
of  Table  I.  gave  '12  of  a  division  for  this  effect.  The  difference 
in  the  two  results  I  thus  account  for: — While  the  bar  was 
slowly  expanding  from  the  beat  radiated  by  the  helix,  the  circuit 
was  made  and  the  elongation  was  immediately  observed ;  but 
about  five  seconds  elapsed  before  the  reading  could  be  obtained 
land  the  circuit  broken ;  and  during  these  five  seconds  the  rod 
was  expanding,  but  so  slowly  that  its  amount  could  not  be  read, 
but  was  often  visible.  That  this  minute  expansion  could  not  be 
determined  was  to  be  expected ;  for  if  the  rod  elongated  from 
heat  3*6  divisions  in  ten  minutes,  it  elongated  only  '03  of  a  di- 
vision in  five  seconds,  and  '03  of  a  division  was  a  quantity  too 
small  to  be  measured  on  the  scale  ;*  but  it  nevertheless  existed 
there,  and  during  the  continuance  of  18  make-circuits  would 
amount  to  '03x18 ='54  of  a  division — quite  an  appreciable 
quantity  when  we  come  to  calculate  the  mean  with  this  fraction 
contained  in  the  sum  of  the  retractions  given  in  the  last  column 
of  the  Table.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  heat  deve- 
loped at  the  moment  of  demagnetization,  we  should  subtract  '03 
from  '16,  the  heating  effect  of  demagnetization  determined  with- 
out this  correction.  This  gives  •  16— '03== '18  of  a  division, 
while  from  Table  I.  we  deduced  *12  for  the  value  of  the  same 
.effect.  The  difference  of  only  '01  division  in  the  two  results  is 
not,  however,  to  be  taken  without  some  reserve ;  for  in  the  cal- 
culations I  assumed  that  the  rod  had  the  same  rate  of  expansion 
under  a  closed  circuit  as  under  an  intermittent  one ;  and  this  I 
did  because  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  difference,  if  any 
exists. 

Experiments  similar  to  those  just  given  were  made  on  all  the 
iron  rods ;  and  similar  results  were  obtained. 

Relations  existing  between  the  number  of  break-circuits ^  the  heating 
of  the  rod,  and  its  elongation. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation  it  became  of  interest  to  de- 
termine the  above  relation.  For  that  purpose  I  drilled  a  hole 
6  inches  deep  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rod  No.  8^  of  Nor- 
way iron,  and  inserted  into  this  hole  a  thermo-electric  couple 
formed  of  two  wires  (one  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron).  This  com- 
pound wire  was  wrapped  first  with  two  layers  of  waxed  silk,  then 
with  twelve  layers  of  flo^-silk ;  and  over  these  layers  I  coiled  two 
more  layers  of  waxed  fioss-silk,  leaving,  however,  the  point  of 
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junction  of  the  wires  eirposed.  This  apparatus  was  introduced 
into  the  rod  so  that  the  uncovered  point  of  the  wire  was  about 
one  miliimetre  from  the  bottom  of  the  bole;  and  the  space  in- 
cluded between  the  point  of  the  wire  and  the  bottom  of  the  bole 
was  filled  in  some  experiments  with  fine  iron  filings,  in  others 
with  mercury.  The  terminals  of  the  thermo-electric  couple  were 
connected  with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  With  the  apparatus 
thus  arranged  I  successively  made  50,  100,  200,  300,  and  400 
break-circuits,  taking  care  that  the  closed  circuits  preceding  the 
break-circuits  should  all  be  of  the  same  duration.  After  each 
series  of  break-circuits  the  elongation  produced  in  the  rod  and 
the  permanent  deflection  on  the  galvanometer-needles  were  noted; 
and  the  observations  showed  that  the  elongations  and  the  incre- 
ments of  temperature  in  the  rod  were  proportional  to  the  number 
of  break-circuits. 

On  the  elongations  and  retractions  observed  in  the  iron  rods  as  the 
strength  of  the  magnetizing-current  is  gradually  increased  and 
diminished;  and  on  the  equality  in  the  elongations  produced  by 
a  definite  current  when  it  is  gradually  and  when  it, is  suddenly 
brought  up  to  its  maximum  strength. 

The  observed  sudden  elongations  taking  place  in  an  iron  rod 
at  the  moment  of  its  magnetization  naturally  led  me  to  inquire 
if  the  quantity  of  this  elongation  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  magnetizing  action,  and  whether  the  elongation 
produced  by  a  certain  current  which  is  gradually  brought  up  to 
its  maximum  strength  would  equal  that  produced  by  the  same 
current  suddenly  passed  with  the  same  maximum  strength. 
This  problem  was  also  connected  with  a  proposed  simple  and  ac- 
curate means  of  measuring  the  changes  in  dimensions  of  bodies 
subjected  to  magnetization;  and  therefore  I  have  examined  it 
with  care,  in  the  following  manner.  I  cut  the  thick  copper  wire 
leading  from  the  battery  to  the  helix,  and  firmly  attached  one  of 
its  loose  ends  to  a  support.  Between  this  copper  wire  and  the 
opposite  wall  I  stretched  a  fine  wire  of  German  silver.  The  other 
loose  end  of  the  battery  wire  was  bent  into  a  sharp  angle,  and 
the  vertex  of  this  angle  was  well  amalgamated.  Now,  by  sliding 
this  bent  copper  wire  along  the  fine  wire  of  German  silver  towards 
the  other  copper  wire,  I  could  gradually  diminish  the  resistance ; 
and  on  its  touching  the  other  end  of  the  thick  battery  wire  this 
interposed  resistance  vanished  and  the  current  gained  its  maxi- 
mum strength.  On  slowly  retracing  our  steps  the  resistance  was 
gradually  increased  until  the  whole  length  of  the  fine  wire  was 
interposed ;  and  then  the  resistance  was  at  its  maximum  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  at  its  minimum.  But  if  we  brought  the 
two  amalgamated  ends  of  the  copper  wire  into  contact  either  with 
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or  without  the  intervention  of  a  mercury  cap,  we  at  once  could 
suddenly  aend  the  current  with  its  maximam  intensity  through 
the  helix. 

Mean  results  of  first  series  of  experiments.     One  cell  in  circuit. 
Resistance  of  fine  wire  ='6  ohm. 

On  gradually  diminishing  the  resistance, 

Fraction  of  length  of  fine  \  i  «        i        i         i        n 

interpoied  wire    .    .     /  *'  x-       4-      *•        ¥•       "• 

Scale-readings  .  /^^°^  '""S  stss}^^"^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^^'^ 

On  gradually  increasing  the  resistance, 

Scale.rcadings|^^^^fr^JJ^J'||55-6  55-8  55-9  55-95  561 

Tangent-galvanometer      .    4|® 29^** 

Mean  results  of  second  series  of  experiments.     One  cell  in  cir- 
cuit.    Resistance  of  fine  wire  =  '9  ohm« 

On  gradually  diminishing  the  resistance, 
Scale-readings  ....     54*8    54*8    54-85    55    55*4    561 

On  gradually  increasing  the  resistance, 

Scale.readingsj^'^'^"*  ^""JJ  54"8^}s5-4  5565  55-8  559  56-1 

Tangent-galvanometer  .     .    8°        29^'" 

.  Examining  the  results  in  the  two  series  of  experiments^  we 
see  that  when  the  current  was  passed  with  all  of  the  interposed 
resistance  in  the  circuit,  the  scale  went  from  54*8  to  54*85,  or 
moved  *05  of  a  division  in  the  first  series  of  experiments;  but 
in  the  second  series  the  current  was  too  feeble  to  effect  a  mea* 
surable  elongation,  and  it  was  not  until  one  fourth  of  the  fine 
wire  was  out  of  the  circuit  that  the  scale-readings  began  to  in* 
crease.  In  both  series  of  experiments  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
rate  of  elongation  is  noticeable  after  three  fourths  of  the  fine 
wire  was  out  of  the  circuit.  After  all  the  interposed  resistance 
had  been  traversed  and  was  out  of  the  circuit,  the  elongation  in 
both  series  of  experiments  amounted  to  1*8  division  of  the  scale. 
The  same  amount  of  elongation  always  occurred  when  the  ends 
of  the  copper  wires  were  brought  together,  or  when  the  circuit 
was  as  suddenly  formed  by  plunging  the  wires  into  a  cup  con- 
taining mercury.  Therefore  it  is  well  established  that  a  current 
of  a  definite  strength  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  elonga- 
tion, whether  that  strength  is  suddenly  or  gradually  attained. 
Indeed  in  some  of  the  experiments  over  three  minutes  were  oc- 
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cupied  in  gradually  decreasing  the  interposed  resistance  until  it 
was  entirely  out  of  the  circuit ;  yet  during  this  very  slow  increase 
of  the  current-strength  the  scale  slowly  and  smoothly  moved 
upwards  in  its  readings,  and  when  all  the  interposed  resistance 
had  been  passed  over  the  elongation  again  equalled  1  *8  division. 

The  establishment  of  the  above  fact  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  for  it  rendered  applicable  the  following  simple  and 
precise  method  of  measuring  the  change  in  dimensions  of  bodies 
on  their  magnetization.  Two  iron,  steel,  or  bismuth  bars  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Ys,  with  their  similar  ends 
strongly  pressed  against  a  firm  support,  so  that,  if  the  rods 
change  in  length  on  magnetization,  their  free  ends  will  move. 
Now  imagine  a  lever  so  arranged  that  one  end  of  it  carries  a 
plano-convex  lens  and  the  other  end  a  micrometer-screw.  The 
convex  side  of  the  lens  is  opposite  a  plane  glass  which  terminates 
the  end  of  one  of  the.  rods,  while  the  .point  of  the  micrometer- 
screw  touches  the  end  of  the  other  rod,  against  which  it  is  pressed 
by  a  spring.  A  piece  of  plane  glass,  inclined,  placed  in  front 
of  the  lens  sends  the  light  from  a  sodium  flame  down  to  the 
lens  and  plane  glass  behind  it ;  and  by  means  of  a  microscope 
we  can  look  through  the  inclined  glass  on  to  the  lens,  and  thus 
accurately  view  and  measure  the  Newtbn'd  rings'  which  we  shall 
now  observe.  If  round  the  rods  we  now  pass  a  voltaic  current 
of  gradually  increasing  intensity,  we  shall  see  the  rings  gradually 
displaced ;  and  from  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  displace^ 
mentf  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
rays  of  sodium-light,  we  can  accurately  determine  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  rods.  If,  how- 
ever, the  current  had  passed  at  once  with  its  full  intensity, 
then  would  have  followed  a  sudden  displacement  of  the  rings, 
but  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  displacement  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  determine.  By  making  the  arm  of 
the  lever  which  carries  the  convex  lens  longer  than  the  arm 
which  carries  the  screw,  we  can  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  ap- 
paratus ;  for  it  is  understood  that,  as  the  rods  move  in  the  same 
direction,  the  rod  carrying  the  plane  glass  moves  towards  the 
lens,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  rod,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lever,  pushes  the  lens  towards  the  plane  glass. 

The  examination  of  the  experiments  of  the  first  and  second 
series,  contained  under  the  heading  ''  on  gradually  increasing 
the  resistance,^'  makes  known  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  In 
these  experiments  the  current  with  its  maximum  strength  was 
first  passed  through  the  helix,  and  then  it  was  gradually  brought 
down  to  its  minimum  strength  by  sliding  the  copper  battery- 
wire  ovier  the  fine  wire  of  German  silver  until  the  whole  length 
of  the  latter  was  brought  into  the  circuit.     At  the  moment  of 
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sending  the  carrent  with  its  maxim  am  strength^  the  rod  elon- 
gated 1 '3  division  of  the  scale ;  but  if  we  now  keep  the  circuit 
closed  but  gradually  diminish  the  strength  of  the  current^  we 
observe  that  the  scale-readings  do  not  correspond  to  those  given 
when  the  corresponding  strengths  of  current  were  reached  by 
going  from  their  minimum  to  their  maximum^  as  the  following 
Tables^  giving  the  differences  of  scale-readings  in  the  two  cases^ 
clearly  show. 

First  Series  of  Experiments. 

IVaction  of  leng^&  of  fine  \     ^  «  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

interpolar  wire.    .    .    /      **         **  ^'         *'  *•  "• 

"""inltrJL^rS'^'-l^S.^    55-6   55-8   56-9   5595    561 

''Xtei""^?^!^   55;0   55;2   5^   56;! 
Differences  ...       -65       -7       "8       '7        35      0 

Second  Series  of  Experiments* 

Fraction  of  len^h  of  fine  1      i  a  i  l  \         n 

interpolar  wire    .    .     /      *'  *'  *'  *'         i-        «• 

°"in^hTlS™''>5.26    55.4   56-65    558   55-9  561 

Ongraduallyincreasingi  54.g     ^.^   54.35    55.^,   55.^  gg.j 
tne  current      •     •     J  

Differences ...        -45-6       -8  -8       -50 

We  thus  see  that  the  rod  tends  to  persist  in  the  elongation 
it  acquired  on  first  passing  the  maximum  current;  for  it  does 
not  retract  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  strength  of  this  cur- 
rent ;  and  the  experiments  show  that  even  when  the  current  is 
so  far  diminished  in  strength  that  it  would^  if  suddenly  thrown 
through  the  helix^  be  unable  to  elongate  the  rod  sufficiently  to 
be  measurable^  yet  this  feeble  current  holds  the  rod  elongated 
*45  of  a  division  in  the  second  series  of  experiments ;  but  on 
breaking  the  circuit  the  rod  instantly  retracts  *45  of  a  division 
in  the  second  series  of  experiments  and  '65  of  a  division  in  the 
first  series^  and  regains  the  length  it  had  before  the  current  was 
passed  round  it. 

On  passing  the  current  with  the  whole  of  the  fine  wire  in  the 
circuity  we  have  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  an  elongation 
of  '05  of  a  division ;  but  on  making  the  circuit  without  the  in- 
terposed fine  wire  we  have  an  elongation  of  1*3  division;  and  if 
we  now  do  not  break  the  circuity  but  gradually  diminish  its 
strength  by  increasing  the  interpolar  resistance^  we  find  that, 
when  the  whole  of  the  fine  wire  is  again  in  the  circuit,  the 
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eloDgatiotv  is  yet  *65  of  a  division^  whereas  wheu  the  circuit  is 
at  once  formed  with  this  same  interposed  resistance  the  rod  was 
elongated  only  *05  of  a  division. 

The  discovery  of  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  con- 
tained in  the  above  experiments ;  but  to  be  sure  that  my  expe- 
riments should  not  mislead  me  I  repeated  them  several  times^ 
using  every  precaution  to  ensure  their  accuracy^  and  obtained 
results  almost  identical  with  those  formerly  observed.  I  am 
therefore  confident  that  I  have  discovered  a  phenomenon  worthy 
of  minute  study ;  and  I  purpose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial investigation. 

Unfortunately^  during  the  above  experiments  I  did  not  make 
a  parallel  series  of  determinations  of  the  magnetic  intensities  of 
the  rod  during  the  successive  stages  of  passing  a  current  of  in- 
creasing and  of  decreasing  strength.  Yet  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  magnetic  intensity  will  be  kept  up  with  the  persistent 
elongation  of  the  rod  when  it  is  slOwly  demagnetized;  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  rod 
depends  alone  on  the  strength  of  the  current  traversing  the 
helix.  The  phenomenon  indeed  shows  that<^  the  molecules  of 
the  rod  on  its  elongation  by  magnetisation  having  been  forced 
into  new  positions,  the  molecules,  either  by  what  might  be 
well  called  a  *^  magnetic  seV^*  or  from  molecular  friction,  re- 
tain these  new  positions  with  such  persistence  that  it  requires 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  induced  current  produced  on  breaking 
the  circuit,  to  cause  them  to  rush  to  their  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium. 

Effects  observed  on  making  and  breaking  separate  currents  in  the 
two  component  helices  of  the  compound  heUx. 

In  these  experiments  two  batteries  were  used.  In  the  outer 
helix  I  made  and  broke  a  current  from  sixteen  cells,  arranged 
four  coupled  and  four  in  series.  In  connexion  with  the  inner 
helix  I  used  a  battery  of  25  cells,  connected  five  in  a  row  and. 
five  in  series.  The  experiments  are  interesting,  as  showing  the 
efiTects  of  the  induced  currents  formed  on  making  and  breaking 
the  circuits  in  the  various  manners  given  in  the  following : — 
(1)  Made  circuit  in  inner  helix ;  rod  elongated  1*4  division, 
„        „        outer        „  „  -25      ,, 

Broke      „  ,^  ,,        retracted     *25      ,, 

„        „        inner        „  „  1*4       „ 

*  The  term  **  magnetic  set,"  as  applied  above,  it,  by  aDalo{nr»  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  phenomenon ;  but  it  cannot  well  be  to  appued,  because 
Dr.  Joule  has  alreacly  appropriated  "  magnetic  set "  as  desisting  the  re- 
sidual magnetism  an  iron  rod  retains  after  its  electroraagnetization. 
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(2)  Made  circuit  in  outer  helix;  rod  elongated  1*5  division. 

„  „         inner      „     rod  suddenly  retracted  '4  and 

then  suddenly  elongated  *4. 
Broke      „  „        „      rod  suddenly  retracted  '4  and 

then  suddenly  elongated  •4. 
„  „  outer    „      rod  retracted  1*5  division. 

(3)  Made  circuit  in  inner  helix ;  rod  elongated  1'4  division. 

„  „        outer      „        „        „  -25       „ 

Broke     „         inner      „     rod  suddenly  retracted  'S5, 

then  suddenly  elongated  *35. 
„  „  outer  rod  retracted  1'65. 

(4)  Made  circuit  in  outer  helix ;  rod  elongated  1*5  division. 

„  „        inner      ,,     rod  suddenly  retracted  '5, 

then  suddenly  elongated  '5. 
Broke      „        outer      ,,    rod  retracted  *1  division. 
„  „         inner      „  „  1*4      „ 

On  the  times  occtq)ied  m  the  elongations  and  retractions  of  a  rod 
when  the  two  component  helices  are  joined  as  one  helix  and 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  one  battery. 

The  determinatrons  I  here  give  were  made  with  the  eye  and 
a  chronograph^  and  although  not  as  accurate  as'  the  interest  of 
the  research  demands^  yet  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  show 
that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  careful  investigation.  The  expe* 
riments  given  under  the  above  heading  and  the  succeeding  one 
give  an  insight  into  the  velocities  of  the  molecular  motions ;  and 
therefore  these  determinations,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
measures  of  the  corresponding  elongations  and  retractions,  will 
be  of  considerable  theoretic  interest  when  they  have  been  deter- 
mined with  the  precision  which  the  following  proposed  apparatus 
will  in  all  probability  afford. 

I  thus  propose  to  attack  this  problem.  The  mirror  of  the 
apparatus  will  be  made  of  the  minimum  weight  consistent  witii 
stability.  The  mirror  will  reflect  a  pencil  of  light  from  an  elec- 
tric lamp  to  a  revolving  glass  disk  coated  with  sensitized  collo- 
dion. This  converging  pencil  will  form  a  dot  of  light  on  the 
disk,  and  when  the  latter  is  stationary  will,  on  the  elongation  of 
the  rod,  describe  a  portion  of  one  of  its  radii,  which  will  appear 
on  developing  the  sensitized  plate.  If,  however,  the  disk  have 
a  uniform  and  known  rate  of  rotation,  the  dot  will,  on  the  elon- 
gation of  the  rod,  describe  a  curved  line,  which,  referred  to  the 
appropriate  ordinates,  will  give  not  only  the  time  of  the  motion 
of  elongation,  but  also  the  mode  or  law  of  this  motion.  Of 
course  the  motion  of  retraction  can  be  studied  in  lik^  manner. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  306.  Sept.  1873.  P 
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The  following  experiments  were  made  on  rod  No.  3^  of  English 
refined  iron ;  and  each  result  is  the  mean  of  fifty  experiments. 
Time  of  elongation.  Time  of  retraction. 

(1)  25  cells.     •     •    12V  ^^  ^  second.  1^  of  a  second. 

(2)  Icell.     .     .     T%         „  xV        .1 

It  is  thus  seen  that  with  twenty-five  cells  the  duration  of  re« 
traction  is  six  times  as  long  as  the  duration  of  the  elongation ; 
but  with  a  current  from  one  cell  the  phenomena  are  reverb,  and 
the  duration  of  the  elongation  is  three  times  that  of  the  retraction. 

Determinations  of  the  times  occupied  in  the  elongation  and  the  retrae- 
turn  of  a  rod  when  the  inner  or  the  outer  helix  forms  in  itself  a 
closed  eirctdt,  while  the  current  is  passed  in  the  respective 
cases  m  the  outer  and  in  the  inner  heUx. 

(1)  Terminals  of  inner  helix  not  joined.  Current  passed 
through  the  outer  helix  from  twenty-five  cells.  Elongation  of 
the  rod  1*5  division.  Time  of  elongation  ^^-^  of  a  second. 
Time  of  retraction  ^  of  a  second. 

(2)  Same  results  as  above  when  the  outer  helix  was  open  and 
the  current  was  passed  through  the  inner  helix. 

(3)  The  terminals  of  inner  helix  united,  so  that  this  helix 
formed  a  closed  circuit  in  itself.  Current  from  twenty-five  cells 
passed  through  outer  helix.     Elongation  1*5  division. 

Time  of  elongation  j%  of  a  second.  Time  of  retraction 
X-^ji  of  a  second. 

(4)  Same  results  as  above  when  the  terminals  of  the  outer 
helix  were  united  and  the  current  passed  through  the  inner 
helix. 

(5)  One  cell  used.  When  the  terminals  of  outer  or  inner 
helix  were  not  ^inited,  and  the  current  passed  respectively 
through  inner  or  outer 'helix,  the  elongation  was  1*1  division, 
the  time  of  elongation  V^  of  a  second,  the  time  of  retraction  ^ 
of  a  second. 

(6)  One  cell  used.  The  terminals  of  inner  helix  united.  The 
elongation  was  I'l  division.  Time  of  elongation  1^  of  a 
second.     Time  of  retraction  \-^  of  a  second. 

(7)  Same  results  as  experiment  (6)  when  the  terminals  of 
outer  helix  were  joined  and  the  current  from  one  cell  passed 
through  the  inner  helix. 

To  observe  a  rod  slowly  retracting  during  1*3  of  a  second  was 
a  most  remarkable  sight,  and  suggests  many  thoughts  as  to  the 
interaction  of  the  induced  currents  passing  in  the  helices  and 
rod.  I  may  here  venture  to  suggest  that  Sie  study  of  these  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  (which  I  believe  I  have  here  first  made 
known)  will  eventually  be  of  some  service  in  the  investigation  of 
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induced  carrents.  For  the  present  I  am  content  with  merely 
presenting  the  facts;  for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  command 
the  time  which  their  investigation  will  require. 

In  experiments  (3)  and  (6)  the  times  of  retraction  were  respec- 
tively 1-j^  of  a  second  and  l-j%  of  a  second;  and  the  slow- 
ness of  these  motions  allowed  me  to  obtain  an  insight  into  their 
character.  In  each  of  these  experiments  the  rod  retracted  with 
a  gradually  diminishing  velocity,  and  the  motion  reminded  one 
forcibly  of  that  pertaining  to  a  body  projected  vertically  upwards. 

7%e  coefficients  of  elongation  and  of  retraction  of  seven  rods  of 
different  species  of  iron,  and  of  three  steel  rods  of  various  de- 
grees  of  hardness. 

It  remains  to  give  the  determinations  I  have  made  of  the 
coefficients  of  elongation  and  of  retraction.  These  measures 
were  made  on  rods  of  circular  section,  60*1  inches  long  and  '5 
inch  in  diameter.  As  previously  stated,  the  iron  rods  were 
thoroughly  annealed,  ana  the  sted  rods  were  carefully  tempered. 
On  the  ends  of  the  rods  numbers  were  stamped ;  and  these  marks 
corresponded  to  the  rods  as  follows : — 


1   .  , 

,     .    Scrap  iron. 

2     .     . 

,     .     Ulster  iron. 

8    .     , 

.     .    Norway  iron. 

4    .     . 

,     .    English  refined  iron. 

6     . 

.    .    Low-Moor  iron. 

6    .     . 

.     .    Fall'River  iron. 

000  . 

.     .     Steel,  Mft. 

00   .     , 

.    .        „    hardened  and  drawn  to  bine. 

0    . 

.     .        „            „            „             ydlow. 

The  method  of  determining  these  coefficients  was  as  follows : — 
When  the  rod  had  attained  a  fixed  temperature,  so  that  the 
scale-reading  remained  constant  for  an  hour,  I  recorded  this 
scale-reading.  I  then  passed  the  current  from  the  25-cell  bat- 
tery i  and  as  soon  as  the  new  scale-reading  thus  produced  was 
read,  I  broke  the  eircuit  and  obtained  the  corresponding  scak- 
Teading.  These  readings  were  now  written  in  the  note-book ; 
and  immediately  after  recording  them  I  again  made  and  broke 
the  circuit,  and  noted  the  two  corresponding  readings  of  the  tele- 
acope-scale.  I  then  continued  making  and  breaking  the  dreait 
and  recording  the  scale-divisions  until  the  rod  began  to  elongate 
from  the  heat  produced  on  demagnetization. 

The  Tables  following  (scep.SOO)  consist  of  sijc  coluj^ns,'A,B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  F.  Under  A  are  designated  the  rods.  B  contains 
the  dongations  or  retractions  produced  on  first  passing  the  cur- 
rent ;  G  the  retractions  or  elongations  observed  after  the  first- 
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made  circuit  had  been  broken ;  Dthe  permanent  elongationa  or  re^ 
tractions  observed  in  the  rod  after  the  first  current  passed  had  been 
broken ;  E  the  elongations  or  retractions  produced  on  making 
the  second  and  subsequent  circuits;  F  the  elongations  or  retrac- 
tions produced  on  breaking  the  second  and  subsequently  formed 
circuits. 

After  the  quantities  given  in  the  columns  I  have  written  e  to 
designate  the  ehmffution  of  the  rod^  and  r  to  indicate  its  retracti&n. 

I  have  given  the  measures  in  three  Tables.  Table  I.  contains 
the  elongations  and  retractions  in  the  actual  scale  units.  It  is 
here  to  be  remembered  that  one  division  of  the  scale  equals 
0*00011  of  an  inch  for  the  experiments  on  rods  Nos.  1  to  6  in- 
clusive; while  for  the  remaining  rods^  000,  00,  and  0,  one  divi- 
sion of  the  scale  equala  0*000146  of  an  inch.  Table  II.  gives 
the  elongations  and  retractions  of  Table  I.  expressed  in  fractions 
of  the  inch  of  '^  Troughton^s  scale''*.  Table  III.  contains  the 
coefficients  calculated  from  the  numbers  given  in  Table  II. 

Certain  numbers  in  the  Tables  are  followed  by  *  or  by  f; 
*  indicates  the  maximum  effect  observed  in  the  iron  or  in  the 
steel  rods  corresponding  to  the  phase  of  experiment  given  in  the 
heading  of  the  column  in  Table  I.,  or  as  subsequently  desig- 
nated by  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

An  examination  of  the  Tables  shows  that  the  maxima  and 
minima  effects  in  the  case  of  the  iron  rods  are  very  irregularly 
distributed.  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  **  first  make-circuit,'' 
we  find  that  rod  No.  4  gives  the  maximum,  while  rod  No.  1 
the  minimum.  On  the  ''first  break-circuit''  rod  No.  2  is  the 
maximum,  while  rod  No.  5  is  the  minimum.  For  the  ''  per- 
manent elongation  "  rod  No.  4  is  the  maximum,  and  rods  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  the  minima.  In  the  two  columns  corresponding  to 
"  second  make-circuit  '^  and  ''  second  break-circuit,'^  we  see  that 
rod  No.  3  gives  the  maximum  effect  observed,  while  rod  No.  1 
gives  the  minimum.. 

*  "  Two  copies  of  the  new  British  standard,  vie.  a  bronze  standard. 
No.  1 1,  and  a  malleable-iron  standanJK  No.  57,  have  been  presented  by  ikt 
British  Government  to  the  United  States.  A  series  of  careful  coiaparisooi 
(made  in  1856  by  Mr.  Saxton,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bache)  of  tbe 
British  bronze  standard  No.  11,  with  the  Troughton  scale  of  82  inches, 
showed  that  the  Briii$k  bronze  standard  yard  is  shorter  than  the  American 
yard  by  O'OOOS?  inch.  So  that,  in  very  exact  measures  with  tiie  yard- 
unit,  it  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  standard  is  of  England  or  of  the 
United  Sutes,  as  10,000  American  feet  =  10,000*5803  English  feet."— 
Lectnre-Notes  on  Physics,  by  A.  M.  Mayer,  p.  12  (Van  Nostrand,  New 
York,  1868). ' 
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Tke  phenomena  of  elongation  awl  retraction  observed  in  rods  of 

steel. 

Tke  phenomena  obseired  on  the  magnetizatioa  and  demag- 
netization of  the  rods  of  steel  have  not  been  referred  to.  Here 
we  have  presented  to  us  remarkable  results.  On  first  passing 
the  current  round  rod  000,  of  «oft  steel,  it  elongated  *8  of  a 
scale^division,  behaving  like  a  rod  of  soft  iron ;  but  on  breaking 
the  circuit,  to  ray  astonishment  it  again  elongated  '6  of  a  divi* 
aion,  thus  leaving  this  rod  with  SLpernuinent  elongation  of  1*4 
of  a  division ;  and  this  elongation  exceeds  the  permanent  elon- 
gation given  to  any  of  the  soft-iron  rods  when  similarly  experi- 
mented on.  On  passing  the  current  round,  the  rod  for  the 
second  time  the  soft-steel  rod  again  did  not  act  like  a  rod  of  iron ; 
for  it  retracted  *25  of  a  division,  instead  of  elongattng  as  did  the 
rods  of  iron  in  like  circumstances;  and  on  breaking  this  circuit 
the  rod  elongated  '25  of  a  division  instead  of  retracting^  again 
exhibiting  a  phenomenon  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  the 
rods  of  iron.  And  it  is  here  important  to  remark  that  all  the 
steel  rods  behaved  in  the  same  manner  on  the  making  and  break- 
ing of  the  second  and  subsequently  formed  circuits. 

The  results  just  described  diflfer  from  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Joule.  Referring  to  his  memoir  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxx.  p.  85), 
we  find  that  experiments  on  a  rod  of  soft  steel,  1  yard  long  and 
{  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  showed  that  the  rod  elongated  on  first 
passing  the  current;  but  on  breaking  this  circuit  the  rod  iv- 
tracted,  while  in  my  experiments  the  rod  again  elongated  on 
breaking  this  circuit*  Indeed  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joule  in-* 
dicate  that  a  rod  of  soft  steel  behaves  like  one  of  iron,  except 
that  the  elongations  and  retractions  are  of  less  extent  than  in  the 
case  of  an  iron  rod«  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that 
Dr.  Joule  did  not,  in  his  first  experiment  on  this  rod,  pasa 
round  it  a  current  sufficient  to  '^ saturate''  it,  but  gradually 
increased  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  successive  experiments; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  in- 
creased, the  retractions  and  elongations  came  nearer  and  nearer 
to  equality ;  but  in  no  instance  did  he  observe  a  retraction  on 
passing  a  current  and  an  elongation  on  its  cessation. 

In  his  subsequent  experiments  Dr.  Joule  worked  on  a  steel 
rod  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  used  in  his  former  experi- 
ment; but  it  was  ''hardened  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  its 
whole  length,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  entirely  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  file.''  On  first  passing  the  current,  and  also  on 
subsequently  passing  the  current  with  successively  increased  in- 
tensities, he  obtained  results  similar  to  those  I  observed  in  the 
rod  of  soft  steel ;  but  with  this  rod  also  he  never  observed  a 
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retraction  on  inakipg  a  circuit  and  an  elongation  on  breaking  it. 
The  fact  that  so  eminent  an  investigator  as  Dr.  Joule  obtained, 
on  first  passing  a  current  round  a  bar  of  hard  steel,  results 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  me  with  my  bar  of  soft  steel,  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  the  rod!  experimented  on  may  have  retained 
some  degree  of  '^ hardness''  after  it  had  been  annealed ;  but 
even  this  fact  granted  does  not  explain  why  alt  the  steel  rods  I 
^perimented  on  gave  reactions  on  passing  the  cxarentsi  second 
time  after  they  bad  been  '^  saturated ''  during  the /r«^  passage 
of  the  current. 

Examining  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  rod  00  (of  hard 
steel  ^*  drawn  to  blue ''),  we  see  that  the  phenomena  are  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  occurring  in  rods  of  iron  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, except  in  this  one  particular,  vis.  that  after  break- 
ing the  first- made  circuit  the  rod  is  permanently  elongated  \  and 
this  result  agrees  vrith  all  of  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Joule. 

The  experiments  on  rod  0  (of  hard  steel  ''drawn  to  yellow^') 
are  noteworthy.  On  making  t\Lt  first  circuit  this  rod  retracted 
'4  of  a  division ;  and  on  breaking  this  circuit  the  rod  elongated, 
but  only  '25  of  a  scale-division,  thus  leaving  the  rod  permanently 
retracted  '15  of  a  division;  so  that  this  rod  of  hard  steel,  which 
after  the  experiment  remained  a  powerful  magnet,  is  «Aor/^than 
it  was  before  it  had  been  magnetised.  On  passing  the  second 
current  round  this  rod,  it,  like  the  two  preceding  steel  rods, 
retracted  *2  of  a  division ;  and  on  breaking  this  circuit  it  elcm- 
gated  by  the  same  quantity ;  so  that  after  the  seoond  and  sub- 
sequent  passages  of  the  voltaic  current  it  persisted  in  the  retrac- 
tion it  received  after  the  first-made  circuit  was  broken. 

The  experiments  I  have  just  given  on  rod  0  differ  in  every 
particular  from  any  obtained  by  Dr.  Joule  on  rods  which  were 
not  subjected  to  tractile  strain.  1  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
eminent  physicist  did  not  experiment  on  rods  of  very  hard  steel 
freed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  strains ;  for  then  my  experiments 
would  have  b^n  strictly  comparable  with  his.  The  experiments 
which  Dr.  Joule  made  on  rods  of  hard  steel  (except  those  I  have 
already  quoted)  were  conducted  on  rods  subjected  to  tractions 
going  from  80  lbs.  up  to  lOSO  lbs.,  while  my  experiments  were 
made  on  rods  so  supported  by  brass  springs  that  only  a  fraction 
of  their  weights  was  supported  by  the  Vs  on  which  their  ends 
rested* 

Eeferring  to  Dr.  Joule's  experiments  on  a  *^  soft  steel  wire 
1  foot  longi  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tension  80  lbs.,"  we  find 
that  this  rod  behaved  like  one  of  soft  iron  free  from  strain  with 
currents  deflecting  his  galvanometer  from  84°  40*  up  to  56°  SV ; 
but  with  currents  below  84^40'  no  action  whatever  was  observed 
to  take  place  in  the  rod,  except  its  magnetization ;  but  when  the 
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same  rod  was  subjected  to  a  tension  of  462  lbs.  and  a  current  of 
60°  15',  it  behaved  like  my  horizontally  suspended  steel  rod  00 ; 
that  is,  it  retracted  on  making  the  circuit,  but  it  elongated  more 
than  it  had  previously  retracted  when  this  circuit  was  broken. 
With  a  tension  of  1680  lbs.  the  rod  retracted  and  elongated  by 
equal  amounts  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuits.  In  Dr. 
Joule's  experiments  on  a  '' hardened  steel  wire,  1  foot  long,  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  tension  80  lbs.,''  he  observed  no. effects 
until  the  current  reached  an  intensity  of  45°  40';  then  this  rod 
also  elongated  and  retracted  by  equal  quantities  on  making  and 
breaking  the  circuits.  With  tensions  of  408  lbs*  and  of  1030 
lbs.  this  rod  behaved  in  the  same  manner^  but  the  elongations 
and  retractions  did  not  begin  to  show  themselves  with  the  re- 
spective tensions  until  the  currents  had  respectively  reached  the 
intensities  of  60°  20^  and  48°  33'.  Summing  up  these  results, 
Dr.  Joule  states : — "  From  the  above  experiments  we  find  that  the 
induction  of  permanent  magnetism  produces  no  sensible  effect  on 
the  length  of  a  bar  of  perfectly  hardened  steel,  and  that  the 
temporary  shortening  effect  of  the  coil  is  proportional  to  the 
magnetism  multiplied  by  the  current  traversing  the  coil.  The 
shortening  effect  does  not  in  this  case  sensibly  inci-ease  with  the 
increase  of  tension.''  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  statement  when  applied  to  rods  subjected  to  tension ;  but 
my  experiments  show  that  when  the  rod  000  (of  soft  steel)  and 
the  rod  00  (of  hard  steel  **  drawn  to  blue  ")  were  not  subject  to 
such  strains,  and  indeed  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  strain, 
they  were  permanently  elongated  after  they  had  received  their 
permanent  magnetism,  and  also  that  the  rod  0  (of  hard  steel 
**  drawn  to  yellow  ")  had  a  permanent  retraction  given  to  it  with 
its  permanent  magnetic  charge. 

My  experiments  have  been  made  with  such  conscientiousness 
that  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  doubt  the  reality  of  these  effects ; 
but  they  should  be  repeated  on  fresh  bars,  and  this  I  intend  to 
do  at  some  future  day. 

It  is  important  that  I  should  here  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  coefficients  I  have  given  in  the  appended  Tables  are 
derived  from  measures  on  only  one  rod  of  each  species  of  metal ; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  considerable  range  in  the  elongations  and 
retractions  may  be  found  in  rods  made  of  the  same  kind  of  iron 
or  of  steel.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  new  series  of  deter- 
minations of  these  constants,  to  be  made  with  the  apparatus 
already  described,  which  employs  the  displacement  of  Newton's 
rings  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  changes  in  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  dimensions  of  the  rods. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  greatest  motions  which  have 
been  the  objects  of  my  study  have  their  existence  in  the  space 
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of  ^^^  Qf  i^ii  iQeh^  ^hiie  the  smallest  pass  within  the  limits 
of  visibility  of  the  most  powerful  microscope,  being  only— - 1— - 
(or  *000005)  of  an  inch,  and,  furthermore,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  last-mentioned  quantity  equals  the  change  in  length  of 
one  of  the  rods  caused  by  a  variation  of  temperature  of  only 
rJou  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  the  difficulties  I  have  conscien- 
tiously met  and  surmounted  in  this  delicate  research  become 
manifest ;  but  the  very  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  has  tem- 
pered with  modesty  the  confidence  I  feel  in  my  work,  and  I  will 
gladly  accept  any  correction  my  measurements  may  receive  from 
more  experienced  hands. 

Tables  qf  the  Elongations  and  Retractions  of  the  Rods. 

Tablb  I. — ^Elongations  and  Retractions  in  Units  of  the  Tele- 
scope-scale. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E 

F. 

Rod. 

Ist  make- 

1st  break- 

Permanent  e 

2nd  make- 

2nd  break. 

circuit. 

circuit. 

or  r. 

circuit. 

circuit. 

1 

1-85  «t 

'75  r 

•4et 

'7€f 

•7rt 

9 

1-6  « 

1-2  r» 

•4i?t 

12  « 

l-2r 

3 

20  tf 

•9r 

Me 

l-4e# 

1-4  r# 

4 

2-6  e# 

115  r 

\S5e* 

115  « 

M5r. 

5 

1-65  e 

•6rt 

1-06  e 

l^Oe 

lOr 

6 
(NIC 

1-4  « 

•85  r 

•55  e 

'9e 

•9r 

•8e» 

•6e« 

l-4e# 

•25  r 

•25  e 

00 

•26r 

'5e 

•25  tf 

•5r# 

•5e#: 

U 

•4rt     . 

•25  ef 

•15  rt 

•2rt 

•2et 

Table  II. — Elongations  and  Eetractions  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

P. 

inch. 

incb. 

inch. 

iDch. 

inch. 

1 

•0001375 

•0000825 

•000044 

•000077 

•000077 

2 

•000176 

•000132 

•000044 

•000132 

•000132 

3 

•000220 

•000099 

•000121 

•000154 

•000154 

4 

•000275 

•0001265 

•0001485 

•000126 

•0001265 

5 

•000181 

•000066 

•0001155 

•000110 

•000110 

6 

000 

•000154 

•0000935 

•0000605 

•000099 

•000099 

Hoooiiss 

•0000876 

•0002044 

•i)000365 

•0000365 

00 

•0000365 

•0000730 

•0000365 

•0000730 

•0000730 

0 

•0000584 

K)000365 

•0000219 

•0000292 

•0000292 

*  Maximum. 


t  Minimum. 
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Table  III. — Coe£Bicient8  of  Elongations  and  of  Retractions, 


B. 


9 

a 

4 
5 
6 

000 
00 
0 


•000002288  tff 
•000002928 « 
•0000036«0e 
•000004575  e# 
•00000)019  tf 
•000002562  tf 


•000001377  r 
•000002196r» 
•000001647 r 
•000002105  r 
•000001098  rf 
•000001555 r 


•000000732  ef 
•000000732  et 
•000002013 tf 
•000002471  e# 
•000001921 « 
000001006 e 


•000001281  et 
•000002196  tf 
•000002562  0# 
•000002088tf 
000001830tf 
•000001647 e 


•000001281  rt 
000002196 r 
•000002562  r# 
•000002088 r 
•000001830 r 
•000001647 r 


•000001943  e«  •000001457  e#;000003400  e»:^000000607  r 
•000000607  r   •000001212e    •000000607e    000001212  r» 
•OO0O00972  rf  ^000000607  ef  000000364  rf  -000000486  r  | 


•0000006076 
000001212tf« 
•000000486  ef 


XXL  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Galvanic  Resistance,  together 
with  a  theoretic  Deduction  of  Ohm's  Law  and  the  Formula  for 
the  Heat  developed  by  a  Galvanic  Current.     By  E.  Edlund  j;. 

1.  TT  is  known  from  the  science  of  light  that  the  sther  in 
•I-  material  sabstances  has  a  greater  density  than  in  empty 
space.  Matter  must  therefore  possess  the  power  of  attracting 
the  molecules  of  sether,  while  these  repel  each  other.  Matter 
condenses  within  itself  aether  from  the  surrounding  space  until 
the  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  matter  and  an  sether 
molecule  outside  the  substance  is  no  greater  than  the  repulsion 
between  the  aether  already  condensed  by  the  body  and  the  said 
exterior  molecule  of  aether.  Since  the  resultant  of  these  two 
forces  upon  the  external  free  aether  is  =^0,  the  body  together 
with  the  aether  condensed  by  it  exert  no  influence  upon  the 
equiUbrium  of  the  free  aether,  but  this  distributes  itself  just  as  if 
the  body  and  the  condensed  aether  were  in  reality  not  present. 
It  follows  that^  if  there  is  to  be  equilibrium  in  the  mass  of  aether, 
the  free  aether  within  the  body  must  have  the  same  density  as 
that  outside  of  it.  *  If,  for  example,  the  free  aether  within  were 
for  a  moment  to  possess  less  density  than  the  external  aether^ 
equilibrium  would  inevitably  be  restored  by  aether  streaming 
into  the  pores  of  the  body ;  and  if  the  relation  were  reversed, 
aether  must  stream  out.  The  density  of  the  free  aether  in  all 
material  bodies  is  therefore  equal.  Consequently  the  aether 
within  bodies  consists  of  two  portions :  one  is  attached  by  the 
attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and  may  be  greater  or 

*  Maximum.  t  Minimum. 

X  Translated  from  a  separate  impression,  communicated  by  the  Author, 
from  Pof^ndorfirs  Annalen,  yol.  cxlviii.  p.  419,  having  been  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  on  the  11th  Septciiiber,  18/2. 
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lesB^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body ;  the  other  portion  is 
free^  and  its  density  equal  in  all  bodies.  Of  course^  however, 
this  does  not  prevent  the  aether  from  experiencing  resistance  in 
its  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  This  conclusion 
was  partially  verified  by  Fizeau^s  well-known  investigations  on 
the  passage  of  light  through  a  fluid  in  motion ;  for  he  was  led 
by  his  investigation  to  this  result — that  one  portion  of  thesether 
adheres  to  the  molecules  of  the  fluid,  while  the  other  portion 
most  be  considered  free  and  independent  of  that  motion*. 

According  to  our  view,  the  galvanic  current  consists  of  nothing 
but  the  transport  of  the  free  aether  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  conductor;  and,  in  a  previous  memoir t>  we  have  endea- 
voured to  adduce  proofs  for  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The 
quantity  of  aether  which  the  circuit  contained  when  the  aether 
was  still  at  rest,  is  neither  augmented  nor  diminished  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  current ;  it  is  merely  put  into  translatory  motion  by 
the  electromotive  forces.  In  ordinary  galvanic  currents  these 
forces  expend  heat  in  producing  this  motion ;  so  that  eooling 
must  ensue  at  the  place  where  they  are  in  action — perhaps  in 
the  same  way  as  a  gas  compressed  within  a  vessel  is  cooled 
when  it  gets  an  opportunity  of  issuing  through  an  opening,  in 
which  operation  heat-vibrations  are  expended  in  order  to  effect 
a  translatory  motion  of  the  gas-particles.  The  electromotive 
forces  act  directly  upon  the  adjacent  strata  of  aether  only,  and 
set  them  in  motion ;  and,  through  the  pressure  hence  arising, 
these  occasion  the  motion  of  the  rest  of  the  mass  of  aether.  As 
is  well  known,  the  aether  has  very  great  elasticity.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  pressure  producing  this  motion 
cannot  very  much  alter  the  density  of  the  moving  aether. 

According  to  the  theory  we  present  of  electrical  phenomena, 
the  distribution  of  the  electroscopic  tensions  upon  the  surface  of 
the  conductor  which  unites  the  poles  of  the  electromotor  is  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  current  itself.  In  the  hitherto  received 
electrical  theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  electroscopic  distribution 
has  been  taken  for  a  basis,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
deduce  both  the  dependence  of  the  current-intensity  on  the  elec- 
tromotive force  and  on  the  resistance  (Ohni^s  law),  and  also  the 
law  of  the  development  of  heat  by  the  current.  But  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  aether  theory,  the  electroscopic  distribution  is  an 
effect  of  the  current,  and  a  phenomenon  has  not  to  be  deduced 
from  its  effects,  but  from  its  causes,  we  have  held  it  expedient 
to  theoretically  establish  these  two  laws  independently  of  the 
electroscopic  distribution. 

*  Comptes  RenduM,  yol.  zzxiii.  p.  349.     Pogg.  Ann,  Ergb.  iii.  p.  467. 
t  Archives  des  Sciences  Phys,  et  Nat,  de  Uenive,  18?^.     Pogg.  ilnn. 
Ergb.  vi.  Hefte  1  &  2. 
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2.  We  will  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  we  are  to  under* 
stand  by  the  expression  ^'  galvanic  resistance/' 

We  picture  to  ourselves  a  tube^  the  cross  section  of  one  half 
of  which  is  I,  and  that  of  the  other  half  nl,  filled  with  a  fluid 
which  is  in  translatory  motion  in  consequence  of  forces  acting 
upon  it  at  one  end  of  the  tube.     If,  now^  at  one  place  in  the 
tube  we  wish  to  lessen  the  motion  or  its  velocity  by  a  counter- 
pressure  (e.  g.  a  piston  or  the  like),  we  must  apply  n  times  as 
much  pressure  in  the  wider  half  as  in  the  narrower,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect.     The  diminution  of  the  velocity  or  the 
strength  of  the  current  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  thia  counterpressure,  but  on  its  quantity  on  the  unit  of 
surface  of  the  cross  section.     If  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  sur- 
face is  equally  great  in  the  wider  and  in  the  narrower  tube,  the 
lessening  of  the  strength  of  the  current  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.    This  will  be  the  relation,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  resistance ;  only  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
must  be  sufficiently  mobile  to  propagate  the  pressure  in  all  di- 
rections.   What  has  just  been  said  is  directly  appUcable  to  a 
galvanic  current.     Whatever  view  one  may  entertain  on  the 
nature  of  electricity,  all  are  perhaps  agreed  in  this — that  it  is  a 
fluid  the  particles  of  which  are  readily  movable,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  possess  the  property  of  communicating  pressure  in  all 
directions.     Galvanic  resistance  obstructs  electric  motion.     It 
thus  produces  a  counterpressure ;  and  this  is  equally  distributed 
over  all  points  of  the  cross  section  of  the  conductor.    When,  for 
example,  two  wires  of  different  metals  and  of  unequal  thickness 
produce  an  equal  diminution  of  a  given  current-intensity,  these 
resistances  are  said  to  be  equal ;  and  we  have  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing,  to  assume  that,  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the 
cross  section,  the  counterpressure  which  each  of  them  opposes 
to  the  propagation  of  the  current  is  also  equal.     Consequently 
it  is  only  the  counterpressure  on  the  unit  of  the  cross  section 
that  can  come  into  question  in  the  determination  of  resistances. 
This  is  a  consequence  of  hydrodynamical  laws,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  in  any  other  way,  inasmuch  as  electricity  is  a  fluid. 

'That  galvanic  resistance  depends  on  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  conductor  is  readily  understood;  but  the 
possibility  can  also  be  foreseen  that  it  may  be  dependent  on 
other  conditions  also.  The  resistance  might  be  regarded  as  ari- 
sing from  the  friction  experienced  by  the  eether  molecules  in 
pressing  through  between  the  material  molecules  of  the  con- 
ductor. We  have  already  remarked  that  the  density  of  the  free 
tether  in  all  bodies  is  equal.  Therefore  in  equal  volumes  there 
are  equal  quantities  of  free  aether.  If,  then,  a  current  comes 
from  a  wire  with  the  cross  section  I^  and  passes  into  another 
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wire  in  which  the  section  is  n  times  as  much^  tliere  come  in  the 
thicker  wire,  at  every  cross  section,  n  times  as  many  molecules 
of  aether  into  motion ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  thicker 
wire  any  more  sether  remains  at  rest  than  the  inconsiderable 
portion  which  appears  as  electroscopic  tension.  Yet^  because 
the  strength  of  the  current  is  the  same  in  both  wires,  the  velo* 
city  in  the  thicker  one  must  be  only  one  nth  part  of  that  in  the 
thinner  wire.  Then  each  molecule  of  sether  in  the  thinner  wire 
goes  in  the  unit  of  time  n  times  as  far  as  those  in  the  thicker. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  hold  it  an  impossibility  that  the  resistance 
is  greater  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  because  the  re- 
sistance may  be  dependent  on  the  velocity.  How  it  is  with  it 
in  reality  is  decided  by  experiment,  which  teaches  that  the 
resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  transverse  section  of 
the  conductor. 

We  will  imagine  a  single  conducting  wire^  of  cross  section  I^ 
and  also  other  wires  fif\f^\  &c.  of  the  same  material,  cross 
section,  and  length  as  the  first  mentioned,  laid  close  beside  one 
another,  and  that  one  and  the  same  current  S  runs  through  the 
wire /and  then  simultaneously  through  the  n  laterally  combined 
wires/',/",/*",  &c.    Then  through  each  of  the  latter  a  current 

of  the  strength  —  must  pass.     But  we  know  from  experiment 

that  the  resistance  which  the  current  has  to  overcome  in  order 

to  pass  simultaneously  through/',/",  /",  &c.  amounts  to  -  of 

the  resistance  which  must  be  overcome  when  the  current  passes 
through  /•  According  to  the  foregoing  representation,  the 
counterpressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross  section  in  the 
n  wires  must  also  amount  to  one  nth  of  that  in  the  single  wire 
/,  because  the  resistance  is  determined  exclusively  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  counterpressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross 
section.     From  this  it  follows  that  in  each  of  the  n  wires />/", 

/"',  &c.  the  resistance  must  amount  to  -  of  that  of  the  single 

n 

wire/.     Now  in  each  of  these  n  wires  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  -  of  what  it  is  in  the  wire/.     We  thus  arrive  at  the  un- 
n  "^ 

expected  result  that  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  intensity. 
This  result  contradicts  the,  until  now,  universally  received 
view,  according  to  which  the  resistance  should  be  independent 
of  the  intensity.  But  if  any  one  will  /maintain  this  view,  he 
must  also,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  assume  that  for  the  fluid 
which  we  call  electricity  the  laws  of  motion  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  hold  for  other  fluids  with  which  we  are 
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acqnainted.  Moreover  it  will  subsequently  be  shown  tbat^ 
althongh  the  proposition  here  advanced  is  contrary  to  the 
general  view^  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  experimental 
evidences  on  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  view  could  be 
founded. 

Conformably  to  experiment  and  the  above  theoretical  conside- 
rations, we  obtain  the  following  as  the  expression  for  the  resist- 
ance r  in  a  conductor  of  length  1  and  cross  section  a  when  the 
current  s  passes  through  it : — 

where  A  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  temperature  and  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  conductor.  The  con- 
stant k  is  evidently  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  whose  cross 
section  is  1,  and  its  length  I,  when  it  is  passed  through  by  a 
current  of  intensity  1. 

s  * 

-  is  the  current-intensity  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross 

section ;  Vq,  or  what  has  been  hitherto  named  the  galvanic  resist- 
ance, is  simply  the  resistance  for  the  unit  of  intensity  of  the 
current. 

8.  We  now  imagine  a  closed  circuit  whose  length  is  I,  and  its 
cross  section  everywhere  a,  and  which  consists  throughout  of  the 
same  material  and  is  passed  through  bv  a  constant  current  with 
the  intensity  s.  If  S  is  the  mass  of  aether  in  motion  in  the  unit 
of  volume,  and  A  its  velocity,  s=saSh.  To  calculate  the  mecha- 
nical work  performed  by  this  current  in  the  unit  of  time,  let  us 
first  consider  separately  a  current-element  whose  length  is  !• 
Because  the  counterpressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross 
section  is  r,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  section  a,  the  counter- 
pressure  on  the  whole  of  the  cross  section  becomes  ra=ks.  In 
the  unit  of  time  this  element  is  moved  forward  the  distance  h ; 

s 
wherefore  the  work  done  will  be  hh.  Now  A  is  =  ~^,  in  which,  as 

was  shown  above,  B  is  constant.  The  mechanical  work,  for  this  ele- 

ks^ 
ment,  thus  becomes  —k-.     Multiplying  this  expression  by  /,  we 

kls^ 
get  the  work  of  the  whole  current,  =s  -k-.     When,  finally,  this 

is  multiplied  by  the  heat-equivalent  A  of  the  unit  of  work,  and 
the  constant  S  is  combined  with  k,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of 

heat  produced  by  the  current  in  the  unit  of  time,  = ,  a 

result  which,  as  is  known,  agrees  with  experiment. 

According  to  the  same  pnnciples  the  calculation  can  be  easily 
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effected  ako  for  the  caae  in  which  the  craea  section  and  the  eon- 
■titntion  are  different  at  different  parts  of  the  circuit. 

4.  Ohm's  law  can  be  deduced,  in  accordanee  with  the  general 
principles  o{  mechanics,  in  the  following  manner : — ^Electromo* 
tive  force  is  measured,  just  like  other  motive  forces,  by  the  aeee* 
leration  which  it  can-  impart  to  the  unit  of  mass  in  the  onit  of 
time.  If  no  galvanic  resistance  existed  to  obstruct  the  motion, 
the  velocity  would  increase  perpetually.  But  there  is  a  resist- 
ance in  the  conduction,  which  sets  a  Umit  to  this  increase.  If 
the  velocity  has  become  constant,  the  acceleration  by  the  electro- 
motive force  is  annihilated  by  the  resistance.  The  two  must 
therefore  be  equal.  If  ds  is  the  increment  of  the  current-inten* 
sity  in  the  time  dt,  E  the  electromotive  (accelerating)  force,  ms 
the  total  resistance  with  the  current-intensity  s,  and  L  the  length 
of  the  entire  conduction,  we  have 

L^=E-fiw*. 

If,  now,  the  current  has  become  constant  (that  is,  ^9=0),  then 

E 

ess  — . 
m 

The  deduction  we  have  given  of  Ohm's  law  shows  that  it  does 
not  hold  before  the  current  has  become  constant.  When  the 
preceding  equation  is  integrated  and  the  time  from  the  first 
commencement  of  the  current  calculated,  we  obtain  the  fdlow- 
ing  formula  for  the  increment  of  the  current — 

E  *•* 

«=fi(i-.r«). 

Herein  no  account  is  taken  of  extra  currents;  so  that  the 
formula  holds  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  path  of  the  cur- 
rent is  80  constituted  that  no  currents  of  that  sort  arise  on  its 
being  closed.  The  formula  shows  that  the  less  the  length  of  the 
current-path,  and  the  greater  the  resistance  for  the  intensity  1, 
the  more  quickly  does  the  current  become  constant,  but  that  the 
electromotive  force  has  no  influence  on  the  time  required  for  this. 

5.  We  will  now  adduce  some  applications  fk  the  formula 

*  Because  the  total  length  of  the  eondnction  L  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
ito  porU  (/i4  /a+i;4-  ...)>it«  total  volume  is  ffi/x+aa/,+a,t-f  ... ,  if  those 
pajrta  have  respeotively  the  crosa  aeetions  a^,  a„  a,,  &c.i  and  amltiplyiiiff 
this  turn  by  o,  we  obtain  the  total  mass  of  aether  whidi  is  in  motion,  u 
now  the  increments  of  the  velocity  in  the  time  dJt  are  expressed  by  ctili,  6k^ 
d\,  &c.  respectively,  the  total  mass  of  sther  reoeives  in  the  time  4^  Sft  in- 
crement of  its  quantity  of  motion  which  is  expressed  by  d(a,/i<%+a,L<2&, 
-|-a,i;dA,+  ...).  But  ^aidhi^da^^datdii^ds,  by  which*  theretac. 
the  increment  of  the  total  quantity  of  motion  becomes  equal  to  hd$. 
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found  for  the  galvanic  resistance.  A.  galvanic  current  8  divides 
itself  (see  fig,  1)^  at  a  point  a  on  the  conduction-path^  between 
several  similar  conductors  ^^    2. 

foffiyfiP^f  ^^i^^  with 
the  intensity  1  have  the 
respective  resistances  r^  r,, 
Tff,  &c.y  and  all  meet  in  a 
point  6.  We  have  now  to 
determine  the  quantity  of 
the  current  that  passes 
through  each  of  these  con- 
ductors. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  current  8  must  so  distribute  itself  that 
the  resistances  in  all  the  conductors  shall  be  perfectly  equal- 
that  is^  that  the  resistance  undergone  by  each  of  these  portions 
of  the  current  during  its  passage  from  the  point  a  to  the  point 
b  shall  be  equally  great.  If  the  resistance  in  one  of  the  con- 
ductors were  for  a  moment  less  than  in  the  rest^  the  intensity 
there  would  augment  till  the  resistance  became  as  great  as  in  the 
rest.  Naming  the  respective  currents  «^  s^,  Sf^  &c.,  we  obtain 
the  following,  because  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity : — 

Vo= V/**  V«==  •  •  •  =^' 

This  signifies  that  the  current-intensities  in  the  respective 
conductors  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances  with  the 
current-intensity  1, — ^a  result  which,  as  is  well  known,  accords 
with  experiment. 

The  conductors /of/^,/^p  &c«  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  a 
single  conductor  F,  so  that  this  alone  shall  cause  the  same  re- 
sistance as  the  conductors /q,  A //p  &c.  together. 

The  resistance  is  determined  by  the  counterpressure,  against 
the  propagation  of  the  current,  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  conductor.  This  pressure  was,  when  the  cmrrent 
passed  simultaneously  through  ^/|,/^,  ftc.,  s  R.  If  the  re- 
sistance sought  (that  of  the  conductor  F  for  the  current*inten- 
sity  1)  is  denoted  by  x,  we  have 

In  order  to  find  B,  we  have,  according  to  what  was  stated 
above, 

B  R  B 

Xn —  — 9      S.^SS  — ,       8tt^  —f 


and  therefore 


N  '0  '  #  ~U 
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From  this  we  obtain 


X' 


which^  as  is  knowD^  agrees  with  experiment.  Let  us  now  ima-^ 
gine  such  an  arrangement  of  the  conducting  wires  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  2.  The  conductor  divides  at  a  into  two  branches,  which 
again  unite  at  b ;  and  the  branches  are  con- 
nected by  the  bridge  c  d.  At  the  point  c 
the  current  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  passes  through  chy  and  the  other 
through  cdh.  Then,  according  to  what  has 
just  been  adduced  in  reference  to  the  equality 
of  the  resistances  in  the  two  conductors,  we 
must  have  the  following  expression : — 

In  like  manner  the  current  divides  at  a 
into  two  parts.  Then  the  resistance  in  a  rf 
must  be  just  as  great  as  in  a  c  and  cd  to- 
gether; for  if  the  resistance  in  ai  for  ex- 
ample were  less,  the  current-intensity  in 
this  conductor  must  grow  until  the  resist- 
ance became  just  as  great  as  in  the  other  two 
conductors  together,  so  that  the  current  would  have  the  same 
Tesistance  to  overcome  in  order  to  arrive  at  d  from  a,  whether  it 
passed  through  a  dot  through  acd. 

We  thus  get 

If  we  will  that  no  current  traverse  the  bridge  erf,  therefore 
that  vo  s'laU  be  =sO,  the  ratio  which  for  this  purpose  must 
subsist  between  the  resistances  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first 
formula  by  the  last;  while  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this 
case  «i=%  and  s^-z^s^.     In  this  way  we  get 


All  these  formulae  are  among  the  oldest  known. 

More  examples  are  not  requisite,  as  those  above  given  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  applicability  of  the  expression  for  the  md- 
vanic  resistance.  ° 

6.  It  has  been  remarked  above,  that,  if  galvanic  resistance  is 
independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  current,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  electric  fluid  follows  other  hydrodynamic  laws  than  those 
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followed  by  the  rest  of  the  known  fluids.  Another  contradic- 
tion arising  from  the  assumption  that  the  resistance  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  intensity  is  the  following : — The  electromotive  force 
is  operative  during  the  whole  time  the  current  continues.  If, 
then,  the  conductor  placed  no  obstacle  to  the  motion  occasioned 
by  that  force,  the  velocity  must,  according  to  ordinary  mecha- 
nical laws,  unceasingly  rise  (that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  current 
must  continually  increase)  as  long  as  the  electromotive  force  was 
acting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conductor  opposes  to  the 
motion  a  resistance  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
two  cases  may  occur:  namely,  the  resistance  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  acceleration  produced  by  the  electromotive 
force;  or  it  is  less  than  this.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  former 
ease  no  current  can  commence,  and  that  in  the  latter  the  current 
must  continually  increase  in  intensity.  To  preserve  the  current- 
intensity  constant  is,  under  this  assumption,  and  applying  the 
usual  mechanical  principles,*  impossible.  If,  however,  contrary 
to  all  analogy  with  the  rest  of  material  substances,  we  deny  vis 
inertia  to  the  electric  fluid,  this  contradiction  can,  it  is  true,  be 
discharged.  An  accelerative  force  acting  on  a  material  mass 
which  is  destitute  of  vis  inertia  (that  is  to  say,  which  instantly 
comes  to  rest  as  soon  as  the  force  ceases  to  act),  cannot  give 
this  mass  an  accelerated  motion.  As  Clausius  remarks*,  in  the 
deduction  of  Ohm^s  law  it  has  in  reality  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  an  electric  mass  has  no  vis  inertia^  or  else  that  this  is  so 
little  that  no  account  need  be  taken  of  it.  People  have  thus 
been  able  to  maintain  the  constancy  of  the  current-intensity, 
although  it  was  assumed  that  the  resistance  is  independent  of  it. 
But  surely  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to  the  electric  fluid 
qualities  which  contradict  the  universal  nature  of  matter.  "We 
will,  in  conclusion,  direct  attention  to  the  following  relation  : — 
A  galvanic  current  divides  itself  between  two  conductors  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  resistances.  If,  then,  as  has  been  hitherto 
assumed,  the  resistance  were  actually  constant,  and  were  in  the 
one  conductor  greater,  but  in  the  other  less,  than  the  accelerating 
force,  the  cuiTcnt  must  pass  exclusively  through  the  latter.  This 
would  be  a  case  exactly  like  the  following : — Through  a  tube 
with  a  certain  cross  section,  which  divides  into  two  branches  of 
the  same  cross  section,  a  fluid  is  urged  by  a  pressure  applied  at 
the  extremity  of  the  main  tube.  If  a  counterprcssure  be  applied 
in  one  of  the  branches  greater,  and  in  the  other  less  than  the 

Eressure  mentioned,  the  fluid  must  flow  exclusively  through  the 
itter  branch.     Here,  therefore,  the  assumption  that  galvanic 
resistance  is  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  appears 
to  be  contradicted  by  experiment.     It  is  quite  different  if  the 
*  1*®82*  '^'*w.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  424. 
Phil  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  40.  No.  305.  Sept.  1873.  Q 
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resistance  is  proportional  to  the  intensity :  as  we  perceive  from 
what  has  been  before  adduced^  in  that  case  the  aivision  must 
take  place  in  the  way  experiment  teaches  that  it  does. 

But  if  galvanic  resistance  actually  is^  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate,  proportional  to  the  intensity,  it  may  possibly  be 
asked  how  this  circumstance  could  so  long  have  escaped  obser* 
vation  in  the  determination  of  the  resistances  of  conductors. 
The  reason  for  it  can  readily  be  discerned.  When  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor  is  to  be  investigated,  either  the  conductor  is  hu 
serted  in  the  undivided  circuit  of  a  galvanic  series,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  intensity  thereby  produced  is  compared  with  the 
diminution  of  the  same  current-intensity  occasioned  by  another 
conductor  of  known  resistance^  or  else  a  division  of  the  current 
is  made  use  of  by  employing  a  differential  galvanometer  or  a 
Wheatstone's  bridge.  In  the  former  case  Ohm's  formula  is  used 
for  the  calculation,  and  in  the  latter  the  formulse  which  give  the 
division  of  the  current  among  several  conductors.  But  in  all 
these  formulae  no  other  resistances  occur  than  those  belonging 
to  the  unit  of  intensity.  Therefore,  in  the  methods  employed^ 
only  resistances  with  equal  intensity,  namely  intensity  1^  have 
to  be  compared  one  with  another ;  and  from  such  a  comparison 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  resistance  in- 
creases with  the  intensity.  Consequently  the  question  of  the 
dependence  of  the  resistance  on  the  intensity  can  only  be  solved 
in  a  theoretical  way. 

XXII.  On  some  Results  of  (he  Earth's  Contraction  from  CooUng^ 
including  a  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  By  Jame9 
D.  Dana.— Part  II.  The  Condition  of  the  Earth's  Interior^ 
and  the  connexion  of  the  facts  with  Mountain^making. — 
Part  III.  Metamorphism"^. 

[Continued  from  p.  140.] 
II.  The  Condition  of  the  Earth's  Interior. 

THE  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  is  not  among  the  geo* 
logical  results  of  contraction  from  cooling ;  but  these 
results  offer  an  argument  of  great  weight  respecting  the  earth's 
interior  condition,  and  make  it  desirable  that  the  subject  should 
be  discussed  in  this  connexion.  Moreover  the  facts  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  preceding  topic — the  origin  of  mountains. 
It  seems  now  to  be  demonstrated  by  astronomical  and  physical 
arguments  (arguments  that  are  independent,  it  should  be  noted, 
of  direct  geological  observation),  that  the  interior  of  our  globe  is 
essentially  solid.     But  the  great  oscillations  of  the  earth's  sur- 

♦  For  Part  L,  on  the  Orign  <rf  MountRios,  tee  p.  41. 
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face,  which  have  seemed  to  demand  for  explanation  a  liquid  in- 
terior, still  remain  facts,  and  present  apparently  a  greater  diffi- 
culty than  ever  to  the  geologist.  Professor  LeConte's  views  (Am. 
Jouro.  Sc,  vol.  iv.)  were  offered  by  him  as  a  method  of  meeting  this 
difficulty;  yet  (as  he  admits  in  his  concluding  remarks)  the 
OiciUatioDs  over  the  interior  of  a  continent,  and  the  fact  of  the 
peater  movements  on  the  borders  of  the  larger  ocean,  were  left 
by  him  unexplained*  Yet  these  oscillations  are  not  more  real 
than  the  changes  of  level  or  greater  oscillations  which  occurred 
along  the  sea-border,  where  mountains  were  tbe  final  result; 
and  this  being  a  demonstrated  truth,  no  less  than  the  general 
solidity  of  the  earth's  interior,  the  question  comes  up,  how  are 
the  two  truths  compatible  ? 

The  geological  argument  on  the  subject  (the  only  one  within 
our  present  purpose)  has  often  been  presented.  But  it  derives 
new  force  and  gives  clearer  revelations  when  the  facts  are  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  that  have  been  explained  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  memoir. 

The  Appalachian  subsidence  in  the  Alleghany  region  of 
85,000  to  40,000  feet,  going  on  through  all  the  Palaeozoic  era, 
was  due,  as  has  been  shown,  to  an  actual  sinking  of  the  earth's 
crust  through  lateral  pressure,  and  not  to  local  contraction  in 
the  strata  themselves  or  the  terrains  underneath.  But  such  a 
sabsidence  is  not  possible,  unless  seven  miles  (that  is,  seven 
miles  in  maximum  depth,  and  over  a  hundred  in  total  breadth) 
of  something  were  removed  in  its  progress .  from  the  region 
beneath.  If  this  something  was  only  vapour  or  gas,  then  seven 
miles  of  open  space  must  have  existed  there;  and  .this  could  not 
have  been,  except  through  seven  miles  of  local  contracti9n  along 
the  region ;  but  such  an  open  space,  if  of  possible  formation, 
would  have  been  obliterated  by  catastrophic  subsidence,  instead 
of  the  slow  movement  that  actually  took  place.  And  moreover, 
such  open  spaces,  of  no  less  extent,  must  have  existed,  in  one  or 
more  ranges,  underneath  all  continental  borders.  This  is  proved, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  improbability  of  their  exist- 
ence demonstrated,  by  the  facts  reviewed  beyond. 

If  the  matter  beneath  was  not  aerial,  then  liquid  or  viscous 
rock  was  pushed  aside.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would  follow  that 
there  existed,  underneath  a  crust  of  unascertained  thickness,  a 
sea  or  lake  of  mobile  (viscous  or  plastic)  rock  as  large  as  the 
sinking  region,  and  also  that  this  great  viscous  sea  continued 
in  existence  through  the  whole  period  of  subsidence,  or,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Alleghany  region,  through  all  Palaeozoic  time — ^an 
era  estimated  on  a  previous  page  to  cover  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  of  years,  if  time  since  the  Silurian  age  began  embraced 
fifty  millions  of  years, 
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The  ander-Appalachian  fire-sea,  if  a  reality,  must  hence  have 
had  a  long  continuance. 

But  on  the  above  condition  it  could  not  have  begun  its  ex« 
iitence  later  than  the  period  of  disturbance  closing  pre-Silurian 
time.  Earlier  great  subsidences  were  involved  in  the  deposition 
of  the  material  of  which  the  Blue  Bidge,  Highland  Ridge, 
Adirondacks,  and  the  Archaean  heights  further  north  were  made ; 
and  the  undercrust  sea  would  have  been  through  all  a  necessity. 
In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  doubting  its  having 
dated  back  to  the  era  of  general  fluidity. 

Directly  following  the  Palaeozoic,  or  as  its  closing  event,  as 
ejcplained  on  a  preceding  page,  occurred  the  plicating  of  the 
Alleghany  rocks  to  their  depths  miles  below,  and  the  crystalli- 
sation of  part  of  them ;  and  this  epoch  ended  in  the  making  of 
the  mountains  (a  syndinorium)  and  the  annexation  of  the  central 
and  western  part  of  the  region  to  the  essentially  stable  area  of 
the  continent ;  and  if  motion  in  the  rocks  was  ever  transformed 
into  heat,  the  under-Appa]achian  sea  should  have  had  its  tem« 
perature,  or  its  extent,  or  both,  increased.  Then,  after  the  Ap- 
palachian region  had  thus  become  essentially  stable,  the  locus  of 
the  region  of  yielding  was  moved  to  the  eastward.  The  long 
range  of  the  Triassico- Jurassic  beds,  on  the  Atlantic  border  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  southern  North  Carolina,  show  the  positions  of 
the  new  troughs,  as  stated  at  page  133.  These  subsidences, 
amounting  to  4000  feet  in  some  parts,  ended  in  a  tilting  of  the 
bsds  and  in  fissure  eruptions  through  all  these  sandstone  regions 
from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  southern.  Now  the  ques- 
t'on  arises  whether  the  great  under- Appalachian  fire-sea  of  the 
Palaeozoic  continued  on  through  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods 
of  the  Mesozoic,  and  thus  favoured  the  subsidences  and  erup- 
tions that  then  took  place — or  whether  the  old  sea  of  viscous 
rock,  after  being  increased  in  extent  or  temperature  by  the  pro- 
found plicating  and  faulting  of  the  Appalachian  revolution,  then 
ceased  to  exist  (in  some  way  difficult  to  understand),  and  others 
were  made  further  east  by  the  later  movements.  Such  a  ceasing 
with  a  subsequent  renewal  is  seemingly  improbable ;  and  if  it  did 
not  occur,  then  the  under- Appalachian  fire-sea  continued  from 
the  Palseozoic  far  into  the  Mesozoic  era. 

When  the  material  of  the  under- Appalachian  sea  was  pushed 
aside  by  the  subsiding  Palaeozoic  deposits  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  what  became  of  it?  Some  of  it  may  have  moved  off 
southward.  The  chief  part  would  pass  either  to  the  toest 
or  to  the  east  That  it  did  not  go  west  is  evident  from  the 
ascertained  fact  that  the  oscillations  in  that  direction  during 
Palaeozoic  time  were  small;  for  the  region  was  then  the  larger 
])arc  of  the  time  a  mediterranean  salt-water  basin  or  Be%,  nur- 
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turing  crinoids^  corals,  and  moUusks,  and  making  limestones.  If 
not  westward^  then  it  passed  eastward  \  and  if  driven  eastward,  a 
geanticlinal  elevation  of  a  sea-border  region  parallel  with  the 
area  of  subsidence  must  have  been  in  progress  irom  lateral  pres- 
sare.  The  height  of  this  geanticlinal,  or  swell  of  the  over- 
lying crust  (auticlinorium),  would  depend  on  the  distance  to 
which  escape  eastward  was  possible — that  is,  on  the  eastward 
extent  of  the  subterranean  region,  of  mobile  rock.  Its  elevation 
was  probably  small  and  of  varying  extent  during  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian ;  for  Devonian  fossils  show  that  the  sea-border 
south  of  New  York  had  some  way  an  open  connexion  with  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Appalachian 
rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  prove  that  off  New  Jersey  it 
was  not  at  that  time  almost  or  quite  a  complete  barrier :  the 
marine  fossils  in  the  more  eastera  of  the  Pennsylvania  CoaU 
•  measures  are  rare ;  and  those  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  beds 
would  be  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  over  the 
Mississippi  basin,  which  reached  northward  from  Alabama  and, 
east  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift,  bathed  all  the  western  part  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  probablv  its  whole  breadth. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  the  Alleghanics, 
the  strata  commenced  to  yield  before  the  pressure  and  to  become 
pushed  up  into  great  folds,  the  geanticlinal  of  the  sea-border 
would  subside  in  part  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  re-> 
aistance  in  front  of  it  i  and  this  tendency  to  subside  by  gra- 
vity may  have  been  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  plication 
was  made  to  go  forward,  its  action  adding  to  that  of  the  pres- 
sure. But  the  subsidence  did  not  continue  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  geanticlinal ;  for  it  was  still  above  the  ocean^s  level  during 
the  following  era — ^the  Triassico-Jurassic.  The  absence  of  all 
remains  of  distinctively  marine  fossils  from  these  rocks,  and  from 
any  rocks  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  eras  in  view  over  the  Atlantic 
horder,  demonstrate  (as  I  have  long  held)  that  an  emerged  area 
then  existed  outside  of  the  present  coast-line.  Moreover,  inas- 
much as  these  Triassico-Jurassic  areas  (situated  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  parallel  with  the  Appalachians)  were  subsiding  while  their 
rocks  were  in  progress,  the  sea-border  anticlinorium  should  at 
the  time  have  taken  another  turn  upward  as  a  counterpart  to  this 
subsidence. 

With  the  close  of  the  Triassico-Jurassic  era,  if  not  before,  the 
great  anticlinorian  barrier  began  actually  to  disappear ;  and  by 
the  time  the  Cretaceous  period  opened  it  had  so  far  sunk  that 
the  Atlantic  coast-region  south  of  New  York  was  again  exposed 
to  the  ocean  and  flourished  with  abundant  marine  life,  the  Cre- 
taceous fossils  of  the  coast  giving  full  evidence  on  this  point. 
Thus  the  absence  from  the  present  Atlantic  border  of  all  Triassic 
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and  Jurassic  marine  fossils  and  the  presence  of  Cretaceous  ipeeies 
in  great  numbers  are  well  accounted  for. 

Professor  Hunt  has  recognized  the  existence,  on  the  Atlantic 
border  of  the  continent  and  outside  of  it,  during  the  Palsoioie 
era  and  earlier,  of  an  emerged  region,  and  has  appealed  to 
various  bare  Archaean  areas  in  New  England  and  to  the  north- 
east, and  to  the  Archfean  character  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  &c.,  aa 
proof.  He  has  designated  the  region,  badly,  as  an  '^  eastern  con* 
tinent,''  and  finds  in  it,  with  reason,  a  source  for  much  of  the 
sedimentary  material  that  was  used  in  making  the  Appalachian 
and  other  rocks.  Professor  LeConte  also  brings  into  his  viewa 
such  an  elevation,  and  remarks  upon  its  final  disappearance. 
But  neither  of  these  authors  states  that  he  regards  it  as  part  of 
a  system  of  osciUations  set  in  motion  by  the  lateral  pressure  re* 
suiting  from  the  earth^s  contraction,  and  a  direct  counterpart  to 
the  geosynclinal  of  the  Appalachian  region.  Their  views  are  « 
adverse  to  such  an  idea,  the  subsidence  with  them  being  not  due 
to  contraction. 

The  facts  thus  sustain  the  statement  that  lateral  pressure  pro* 
duced  not  only  the  subsidence  of  the  Appalachian  region  through 
the  Palaeozoic,  but  also  contemporaneously,  and  as  its  essential 
prerequisite,  the  rising  of  a  sea-border  elevation,  or  geanticlinal, 
parallel  with  it,  and  that  both  movements  demanded  the  exist- 
ence beneath  of  a  great  sea  of  mobile  rock. 

The  movement  and  mountain-making  over  other  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  border  (p.  132),  and  also  the  grand  double  series  of 
events  on  the  Pacific  or  Bockjr.Mountain  border  (p*  133), 
sustain  and  illustirate  the  same  views.  The  undercrust  fire-sea 
on  the  Pacific  border  must  have  had  great  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east — and  also  great  breadth,  for  the  border  region  is 
at  least  1000  miles  wide ;  and  great  breadth  and  great  length 
seem  plainly  its  characteristics  even  till  Tertiary  times.  And 
did  it  continue  on  through  the  Tertiary  and  afibrd  the  floods  of 
rock  that  were  poured  out  from  the  deep  fissurea  of  this  long 
era  ?  And  was  it  still  in  existence  when  the  great  floods  were 
poured  forth  over  the  drift-gravel  beds  7 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  course  of  past  time,  the 
whole  continent  has  had  its  surface  from  one  side  to  the  other 
criss-crossed  with  osciUations  and  lines  of  disturbance,  from  the 
lateral  pressure  acting  against  its  opposite  sides,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  continental  subterranean  seas  were  once  conti- 
nuous. An  appeal  to  the  other  continents  for  further  testimony 
is  hardly  necessary. 

The  facts  from  the  oceali  seem  to  demand  a  vastly  greater 
range  for  the  undercrust  mobile  layer.  The  coral-island  sub- 
sidence during  the  Quaternary  and  part  or  all  of  the  Tertiary 
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could  hardly  have  been  due  simply  to  radial  contraction  from 
cooling;  for  this  would  make  the  cooling  over  the  tropical  part 
of  the  ocean  in  this  small  part  of  geological  time  sui&cient  to 
produce  there  a  sixth  of  the  oceanic  depression.  Is  it  not 
proof  that  even  then  the  plastic  layer  had  enough  of  extent 
beneath  the  tropical  part  of  the  oceanic  crust  to  permit  of  such 
a  sinking  under  the  irresistible  lateral  pressure  at  work  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  stands  as  a  fact  to  be  explained. 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  here  reached  with  regard  to  the 
earth's  interior,  I  present  the  following  statements  :— 

1.  That  this  restriction  of  the  interior  liquidity  of  the  earth 
to  an  undercrust  layer  does  not  require  in  itself  any  modifica^ 
tion  of  the  views  I  presented  more  than  twenty-five  years  since 
4in  the  results  of  the  earth's  contraction,  since  there  is  still  a 
flexible  crust  and  mobile  rock  beneath  it. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  here  recognized  is, 
as  many  readers  will  have  observed,  that  suggested  long  ago  by 
Professor  W.  Hopkins,  the  author  who  first  offered  a  mathema- 
tical argument  in  favour  of  the  earth's  either  having  a  very  thick 
crust  or  being  solid  throughout*.  In  a  paper  ''  On  Theories 
of  £levation  and  Earthquakes"  in  1847 f^  Professor  Hopkins 
argues  that  the  central  mass  of  the  earth  became  solid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  whenever  the  temperature  within  reached 
a  limit  that  permitted  of  it,  that  crusting  at  the  surface  from 
cooling  commenced  afterwards,  and  that  between  the  regions 
of  interior  and  exterior  solidification  there  long  remained  a 
yisoous  layer,  which  in.  the  progress  of  time  was  gradually 
contracted  by  the  union  of  the  soUd  nucleus  to  the  thickening 
shell. 

3.  The  possibility  of  solidification  at  centre  from  pressure  in 
the  face  of  a  temperature  too  high  for  consolidation  from  cool- 
ing has  not  been  experimentally  demonstrated  \  yet  a  number 
of  facts  favour  the  principle.  It  has  been  urged  that  since  the 
aolidification  of  rocks  is  attended  by  contraction  (that  is,  by  in- 
crease of  density),  and  since  pressure  tends  to  produce  this 

♦  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  1839, 1840, 1842. 

t  Report  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847>  p.  33.  The  theory  of  elevation  advo- 
cated in  this  paper  attributes  elevation,  not  to  lateral  pressure  from  con- 
traction, but  to  evolved  vapours  underneath  the  elevated  re^on.  The 
array  of  facts  which  have  been  presented  respecting  the  positions  of  moun- 
tain-ranges, their  relations  to  the  great  areas  of  depression,  their  successive 
formation  on  sea-borders  in  parallel  ranges,  and  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  whole  from  the  universal  action  of  the  one  great  cause  (contraction), 
has  appeared  to  me  to  afford  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  the 
vapour  theory  is  not  necessary,  at  least  as  regards  mountain-ranges.  The 
fact  also  that  mountains  so  raised  could  not  hold  themselves  up  has 
seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
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greater  density,  therefore  pressure  may  bring  about  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  solid.  The  fact  that  ice,  which  has  less  density  than 
water,  changes  to  water  under  pressure,  has  been  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  conclusion.  The  pressure  to  which  the  material 
within  the  earth  is  subjected  is  so  great  that  experiment  can 
never  imitate  it  or  directly  test  its  effects.  Beneath  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  liquid  rock  it  would  be  not  less  than 
one  million  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Less  than  this  ma^ 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  crystallization,  and  so  give  rigi- 
dity to  the  viscous  rock-material,  or,  at  least,  after  the  cooU 
ing  the  earth  has  undergone.  The  rigidity  of  slowly  solidified 
rock  is  beyond  that  of  glass  or  steel,  or  the  degree  which, 
according  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  must  exist  in  order  that  the 
earth  should  be  as  completely  free  as  it  is  from  tidal  movements 
in  its  mass. 

4.  According  to  the  above,  the  solid  part  of  the  globe  consists, 
as  regards  origin,  of  three  parts : — 

(a)  The  central  mass,  consolidated  by  pressure ;  the  solidifi- 
cation centrifugal^  or  from  the  centre  outward. 

(i)  The  crust  proper  consolidated  by  cooling;  the  solidifica- 
tion centripetaly  or  from  the  surface  inwards. 

(c)  The  outer  crust  or  superficial  coatings  (the  supercmst), 
made  chiefly  by  the  working  over  and  elaborating  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  surface  through  external  agencies,  aided  by  the  ever- 
acting  liiteral  force  from  contraction,  and  including  all  terrains 
from  the  Archaean  upward. 

5.  As  to  the  thickness  of  the  viscous  layer  and  the  overlying 
crust,  or  the  depth  of  the  later  undercrust  seas,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer.  The  Appalachian  subsidence  might  have  been  accom- 
plished with  but  seven  or  eight  miles  of  depth  underneath. 

The  undercrust  fire-seas  would  have  their  heat  from  time 
to  time  supplemented  through  the  movements  of  the  crust. 
But  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  the  crust  were  so  extremely  slow 
and  so  ineffectual  in  producing  heat,  and  the  greater  mountain- 
making  movements  occurred  at  so  very  long  intervals  (many 
millions  of  years),  and  then  were  so  very  limited  in  area  com- 
pared with  the  earth's  surface,  that  this  cause  could  not  have 
prevented  a  gradual  narrowing  of  their  limits  with  the  progress- 
ing refrigeration.  But  even  after  the  general  union  of  the 
crust  and  nucleus,  giving  the  eahh  /rflp-fffc  "  rigidity,**  had 
taken  place,  leaving  only  local  fire-seas,  the  connexion  may  not 
have  been  so  complete  that  it  would  not  sometimes  yield 
enough  to  the  slow  working  of  lateral  pressure  to  permit 
oscillations  of  nearly  continental  extent,  like  those  of  the  post- 
Tertiaiy. 
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A  final  word  on  Mountain-making, — Prom  the  above  we 
learn  that  in  the  work  of  mountain-making  in  eastern  North 
America  there  was  first  the  commencing  and  progressing 
geanticlinal  on  the  sea-border^  and,  as  a  concomitant  e£Fect 
of  the  lateral  pressure,  a  parallel  geosynclinal  further  west 
along  the  border  of  the  continent.  Concurrently  the  deepen- 
ing trough  of  the  geosynclinal  was  kept  filled  to  the  water- 
level,  or  nearly,  by  sedimentary  accumulations  until  these 
had  become  seven  miles  in  thickness;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  lines  of  equal  temperature  (isogeotherms)  in  the  crust  be* 
neath  gradually  rose  upward  seven  miles ;  and  further,  the  geo- 
synclinal crust,  owing  to  this  rising  of  heat  from  below,  lost  part 
of  its  thickness  by  a  melting'o£P  of  an  under  portion,  and  also 
part  of  its  strength  up  to  a  higher  level  by  the  softening  action 
of  the  heat,  while  it  received,  as  the  only  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  thickness,  the  addition  of  half-consolidated  sedi- 
ments above.  Finally,  the  geosynclinal  region,  owing  to  its  po- 
sition against  the  more  stable  continental  mass  beyond  it,  and 
to  the  weakness  produced  in  its  crust  in  the  manner  explained, 
became,  under  the  continued  lateral  pressure  and  the  gravity 
of  the  geanticlinal,  a  scene  of  catastrophe  and  mountain-making 
after  the  manner  described. 

The  principle  here  brought  in,  that  the  weakening  of  the 
crust  through  the  rise  of  the  isogeotherms  was  one  occasion^of 
the  catastrophe,  is  made  of  prominent  importance  by  Professor 
LeConte  (Am.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  iv,  p.  468),  though  by  a  somewhat 
difierent  method. 

The  geological  facts  thus  far  gathered  have  not  yet  proved 
that  there  was  a  geanticlinal  on  the  Pacific  border  (like  that  of 
the  Atlantic),  as  a  counterpart  to  the  geosynclinals  in  progress ; 
but  the  evidence  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence. 

* 

III.  Metamorphism. 

The  fact  that  all  metamorphic  or  crystalline  rocks  are  up- 
turned or  plicated  rocks  has  led  many  to  believe  that  disturbance 
and  plications  were  essential  features  of  an  epoch  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  that  HerschePs  theory,  which  attributes  metamor- 
phism  to  the  heat  that  rises  into  the  strata  owing  to  accumu- 
lation above  (a  rise  of  the  isogeotherms),  is  insufficient.  This 
conclusion  is  certainly  confirmed  by  finding  no  evidence  of  meta* 
morphism  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where,  since  the  series  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  16,000 
feet,  according  to  two  of  the  best  geologists  in  the  world,  Logan 
and  Dawson,  the  bottom  temperature  must  have  been,  when  the 
series  was  completed,  at  least  330"^  F.    It  is  still  better  sustained 
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by  the  observation  that  the  lower  of  the  forty  thousand  feet  of 
strata  in  the  Appalachian  region  were^  where  measured  by  the 
Professors  Bogersj  not  metamorphic,  the  Chazy  and  Trenton 
limestones  being  ordinary  uncrystalline  limestones.  And  yet 
the  temperature  in  these  inferior  beds^  marked  by  the  ascending 
isogeotherms^  must  have  been  before  their  disturbance^  as  calca- 
lated  by  Professor  LeConte,  not  less  than  800^  F.^  and  mnch 
above  this  if  more  heat  escaped  from  the  earth  then  than  now. 
Thus  seven  miles  of  accumulations  were  not  sufficient  to  bring 
about  metamorphism  or  crystallization  even  in  the  lowest  stratum^ 
or  any  change  beyond  that  of  ordinary  solidification*. 

It  seems  certain^  therefore,  that  this  method  of  obtaining  the 
heat^  by  blanketing  the  surface  with  strata,  is  not  sufficient. 
.  Neither,  as  Mallet  has  observed  (p.  303  of  the  last  volume 
of  Silliman's  American  Journal),  can  beat  be  derived  from  simple 
pressure  or  ''  mechanical  compression,^^  as  the  language  of  Vose 
suggests  t*  But  with  movements  in  the  strata,  or  progressive 
plications,  such  as  the  metamorphic  rocks  themselves  show  they 
have  experienced,  then,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  trans- 
formation of  motion  into  heat,  first  suggested  with  reference 
to  metamorphism  by  Professor  Henry  Wurtz  of  New  York  in 
1866  j:,  and  recently  applied  to  volcanoes  and  demonstrated  by 
Bobert  Mallet,  Esq.,  the  conditions  for  metamorphism  might  be 
complete  even  with  comparatively  little  help  from  a  rise  in  the 
isogeotherms.  This  result  would  certainly  follow  if  the  heat 
from  motion  is  great  enough,  as  Mallet  appears  to  show,  to 
produce  fusion.     Such  a  cause  is  capable,  as  others  have  urged, 

*  The  arguments  here  presented  are  the  same  that  I  urged  in  1866  (SilU- 
man's  American  Journal,  vol.  xlii.  p.  252). 

t  Vose  could  hardly  have  intended  to  say  in  place  of  pressure  the  motum 
produced  hy  pressure ;  for  in  one  of  his  paragraphs  he  attributes  the 
changes  distinctly  to  *'  the  enormous  pressure  ffenerated  in  the  folding  of 
masses  of  rock  the  depth  of  which  is  measured  by  miles;"  and  this  pres- 
sure was  that  of  gravitating  sediments  alone,  while  the  additional  heat  re- 
quired came  from  a  rise  in  the  isogeotherms  in  consequence  of  surface  ac- 
cumulations. The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  folding  generating  pressure,  the 
pressure  generated  the  folding ;  and  the  movement  attending  folding  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  heat  requisite  for  metamorphic  changes. 
Thus  the  views  of  Vose  and  Hunt  are  set  aside  by  Mallet,  instead  of  being, 
as  Professor  Hunt  says  (the  last  volume  of  Silliman's  Journal,  p.  2/0), 
"  confirmed  "  by  him.  In  a  letter  of  May  10th  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Mallet 
refers  to  his  opposition  to  Herschel's  theory,  and  adds  that  he  was  **  rather 
amused  "  at  finding  himself  brought  forward  by  Professor  Hunt  in  support 
of  it.  Mr.  Vose's  views  are  contained  in  his  work  on  Orographic  Geology, 
published  in  Boston  in  1866  (136  pp.  8vo). 

X  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  385.     Professor  Wurtz's  opinion  was  first 

Sublished  in  a  paper  on  '^  Gold  Genetic  Metamorphism,"  in  the  'American 
oumal  of  Mining '  (New  York),  Jan .  25, 1 868.    The  paper  was  read  at  tiie 
Meeting  of  the  Americui  Association  at  Buffalo  in  August  1866* 
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of  producing  the  beat  tbroaghout  the  strata  just  where  it  is 
needed  for  work.  Under  it  accumulations  of  strata  of  like  thick- 
ness and  composition  would  be  differently  acted  upon  according 
to  the  three  conditions : — (1)  the  amount  of  motion^  one  prin- 
cipal source  of  heat;  (2)  the  thickness  of  the  series  of  beds 
undergoing  movement^  another  source  of  heat  beneath;  (3) 
the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  beds.  Thus  widely 
diverse  metamorphic  rocks  might  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  and  if  a  region  of  feebly  metamorphic  rocks  is  found  to 
lie  side  by  side  with  one  of  thoroughly  metamorphic,  the  strata 
of  the  two  may  have  originally  been  similar  and  of  one  and 
the  same  geological  horizon. 

Metamorphism  over  large  areas  is  thus  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  the  earth^s  contraction.  Solidification  is  often  only 
a  lower  stage  in  the  same  process ;  and  the  reddening  of  sand- 
stones, as  already  explained'*'^  is  frequently  involved  with  it. 


XXIII.  On  the  Measure  of  Work  in  the  Theory  of  Energy.     By 
RoBBBT  Moon,  M.A.y  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen^s  College, 
Cambridge^. 

PROFESSOR  MAXWELL  gives  the  following  definition  and 
measure  of  work:— "Work  is  done  when  resistance  is 
overcome ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  done  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the* resisting  force  and  the  distance  throughout  which 
that  force  is  overcome*'  (Theory  of  Heat,  1871,  p.  b7). 

1.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  the  uniform  force  F  acts 
throughout  the  time  T  in  a  given  direction  upon  a  body  which 
is  free  to  move  in  that  direction,  the  resistance  overcome  by  the 
force  will  be  that  arising  from  the  inertia  of  the  body — in  other 
words,  the  resistance  which  the  body  offers  to  any  change  being 
effected  in  its  state  of  rest  or  motion  for  the  time  being,  and 
which  is  always  proportional  to  the  force  employed  in  overcoming 
it.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to,  the  resistance  which  is  being  overcome  at  each  epoch  of  time, 
and  therefore  the  work  done  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  will  be 
the  same  throughout  the  motion.  But  if  the  body  is  at  rest  to 
start  with,  and  T  is  divided  into  n  equal  intervals,  the  work  done 

T 

at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  -,  according  to  the  above  measure, 

IT* 
will  be  ^  F^-3- :  that  done  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval  will 
2      n* 

*  Phil.  Mag.  for  July,  pp.  49  &  50. 
t  Conmusicftted  by  tbo  Author. 
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be|r*(— )«j  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  interval  will  be 

-  F*  ( — J  ,  &c.  2  and  therefore  the  work  done  in  the  first  interval 

TIT*  8     T* 

—  will  be  s  F'  -s-:  that  during  the  second  interval  will  be  .-?  F*  -x- : 
It  2      n*'  ^  2      n*' 

5      T* 
that  during  the  third  intei*val  will  be  ^  F*-^,  &c.   It  has  already 

been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  foregoing  definition  of  work 
implies  that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  equal  intervals  of  time 
will  be  the  same.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  definition  and 
measure  of  work  above  propounded  contradict  each  other  in  the 
case  we  have  been  considering. 

2.  Suppose  a  body  whose  mass  is  M  to  be  moving  in  a  certain 
direction  with  a  velocity  Y,,  and  that  the  force  F  is  applied  to  the 
body  in  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Professor  Maxwell  proves 
that,  if  during  the  small  time  T  the  bodv  moves  through  the 
space  «,  and  has  acquired  at  the  end  of  T  the  velocity  V,  we  ahull 
have 

F5=i(MV«-MVJ), 

an  equation,  be  it  remembered,  which  holds  independently  of 
the  magnitude  of  T,  provided  F  be  uniform. 
If  we  put  V=Vi  +  i;,  we  shall  have 

work=F*=iM(v«+2vV,) (1) 

Now  V  is  the  pure  product  of  the  force  F  acting  on  the  body  M 
during  the  time  T ;  whence  it  appears  that,  adopting  the  mea- 
sure of  work  above  proposed,  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  on 
the  body  M  in  the  time  T  involves  the  variable  quantity  Y^ 
which  is  entirely  independent  alike  of  F,  of  M,  and  of  T. 

3.  The  right  side  of  the  expression  (I)  will  always  be  positive 
so  long  as  V |  and  v  have  the  same  sign,  i .  e.  so  long  as  the  direc- 
tions of  the  force  and  the  initial  velocity  conspire.  But  if  the 
force  and  initial  velocity  have  opposite  directions,  and  T  and  V, 
are  both  finite,  the  right-hand  side  of  (1)  will  first  be  negative  ; 
as  the  motion  proceeds  it  will  become  zero;  and  it  will  finally 
become  and  continue  positive.  It  results,  therefore,  from  the 
above  measure  of  work,  that  the  work  done  in  a  finite  time  by  a 
finite  force  acting  upon  a  body  of  finite  magnitude  which  is  u^e 
to  move,  may  be  zero. 

4.  The  proper  work  of  force  is  to  generate  or  destroy  mo- 
mentum''^; and  the  work  done  by  the  force  in  a  given  time  will 

*  No  doubt  force  has  another  effect — that,  namely,  of  causing  a  body  to 
describe,  or  of  preventing  its  describing,  space :  but  of  these  two  effects, 
Tis.  the  description  of  space  and  the  generation  of  momentum  in  any  in- 
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be  properly  measared  by  the  niomentum  created  or  destroyed  in 
that  time*. 

The  measure  thus  proposed^  in  fact|  differs  from  the  received 
measure  enunciated  by  Professor  Maxwell  less  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed;  for  when  T  is  very  small^  (1)  becomes 

work=F*=Mt? .  V|. 

ThttSi  while  I  contend  that  the  work  done  in  a  short  interval  of 
time  under  the  above  circumstances  is  properly  measured  by  the 
momentum  generated  during  the  time^  according  to  the  views 
upon  the  subject  which  are  generally  received  it  is  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  momentum  generated  and  the  initial  velocity 
Yi— a  position  the  reasonableness  of  which,  I  apprehend^  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  establish. 

5.  If,  instead  of  expressing  the  work  done  in  terms  of  the 
force  acting  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press it  in  terms  of  the  force  and  of  the  space  described  under 
its  influence,  we  have  only  to  replace  T  in  the  expression  FT  by 
its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  other  variables.  This,  where  the 
body  moves  from  rest,  ivould  give  us  \/2MF«  as  the  measure  of 
the  work  done  by  the  force  F  on  the  body  M  while  moving 
through  the  space  s. 

6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn« 
July  29, 1873. 

XXIV.  Experiments  on  the  Directive  Power  of  large  Steel 
Magnets,  of  Bars  of  magnetized  Soft  Iron,  and  of  Galvanic 
Coils,  in  their  Action  on  external  small  Magnets.  By  Georob 
BiDDELL  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal,  C.B.,  P.R.S. — JVith 
Appendix,  containing  an  Investigation  of  the  Attraction  of  a 
Galvanic  Coil  on  a  small  Magnetic  Mass.  By  James  Stuart, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge-^. 

THE  only  experiments  with  which  I  am  acquainted  tending 
to  throw  light  upon  the  distribution  of  magnetic  power  in 
the  different  parts  of  a  steel  magnet  are  some  very  imperfect 

definitelv  smaU  interval  of  time,  the  former  will  be  of  a  lower  order  of  mag-  * 
nitude  than  the  latter ;  while,  of  the  small  space  actually  described  in  the 
interval,  dl  but  an  indefinitely  small  portion  will  have  been  described  under 
the  influence  of  the  velocity  from  time  to  time  generated  during  the  inter- 
mU ;  the  residuum  immediately  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  force,  and  in 
no  d^eee  resulting  from  acquired  velocity,  being  of  the  tldrd  order  of 
small  quantities  at  most. 

*  From  this  it  follows  that  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  actinjc  during 
the  time  T  on  a  body  which  is  free  to  move  will  be  measured  by  I'T. 

t  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1S72,  Part  II.,  having  been 
read  February  8.^ 
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oues  by  Coulomb  in  tbe  French  Memoirs  for  1789  and  other 
years.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
experiments  of  a  rather  more  extensive  character,  and  to  add 
some  measures  of  the  magnetic  effect  of  galvanic  currents,  both 
directly  by  their  immediate  action,  and  indirectly  by  the  amount 
of  magnetic  power  which  they  produce  inductively  in  soft  iron. 

For  the  measure  of  permanent  magnetism  I  selected  a  bar 
magnet  14  inches  long,  1*4  inch  broad,  0*85  inch  thick ;  it  has 
not  been  touched  by  a  magnet  for  several  years,  and  is  likely  to 
be  in  a  state  of  very  permanent  magnetism.  For  the  galvanic 
currents  a  cylindrical  coil  was  used  13*4  inches  long,  1*4  inch 
in  external  diameter,  and  about  0*9  inch  in  internal  diameter; 
it  has,  I  believe,  four  layers  of  wire,  each  layer  having  160  re- 
volutions of  the  wire.  The  battery  used  with  it  consisted  of 
three  cells,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
6 ;  the  plates  were  of  zinc  and  graphite,  each  exposing  on  each 
side  about  8  square  inches ;  the  circuit  was  always  completed 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  experiments  were  begun ;  and  a 
delicate  galvanometer  was  placed  in  circuit,  by  which  the  steadi- 
ness of  tbe  current  was  established.  A  core  of  iron  0*8  inch  in 
diameter  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  coil,  removable  at  plea- 
sure, fits  well  in  the  inside  of  the  coil ;  the  iron  is  quite  soft^ 
and  can  with  ease  be  entirely  freed  from  any  subpermanent 
magnetism. 

The  first  step  in  the  experiment  was  to  neutralise  terrestrial 
magnetism  within  the  area  of  magnetic  experiment.  For  this 
purpose  two  powerful  2-feet  magnets  were  placed  below  the 
table  on  which  the  experiments  were  made,  with  their  red  or 
north-seeking  ends  directed  to  the  magnetic  north,  at  a  distance 
(determined  bv  trial)  such  that  the  experimental  compass  was 
sensibly  uninfluenced  by  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  is  possible 
that  some  small  residual  magnetism  was  perceptible  in  the  com- 
parison with  the  feeble  galvanic  action ;  but  none  could  be  cer- 
tainly discovered  in  the  other  experiments. 

The  compass  used  for  register  of  the  magnetic  action  is  a 
small  and  very  lively  pocket- compass,  with  needle  1*0  inch 
long,  not  loaded  with  a  card.  The  box  of  this  compass  is 
circular ;  and  when  positions  had  been  selected  for  the  centre  of 
the  compass  (as  will  be  mentioned),  a  circle  somewhat  larger 
than  the  compass-box  was  described  in  pencil  with  each  of  those 
positions  for  centre ;  and  the  compass  could  then  be  planted 
with  its  centre  very  accurately  placed  above  the  intended 
point. 

The  compass-positions  were  thus  prepared  : — Upon  a  sheet  of 
strong  paper  the  plan  of  the  magnet,  14  inches  by  1*4  inch, 
was  laid  down.     On  each  side  were  drawn  two  parallel  lines,  of 
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the  same  length  as  the  magnet,  at  distances  respectively  1-5 
inch  and  8*0  inches  from  the  near  edge  of  the  magnet ;  these 
lines  were  divided  each  into  ten  equal  parts ;  and  thus  in  each 
line  eleven  points  were  obtained  at  intervals  of  1*4  inch.  From 
each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  magnet  as  centre,  two  quadrants 
were  swept: — one  with  radius  1*5  inch,  at  whose  extremity 
and  bisection  points  were  taken  for  the  compass-centre  j  and 
one  with  radius  8*0  inches,  which  was  twice  bisected,  and  of 
which  the  extreme  point  a»d  the  three  bisection-points  were 
taken  for  the  compass-centre.  These  points  were  used  for  the 
magnet  both  with  its  edge  and  with  its  flat  side  towards  the 
compass.  A  similar  process  was  adopted  in  using  the  galvanic 
coil,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  longitudinal  separation 
of  the  points  taken  for  compass-centre  was  only  1*84  inch. 

A  solid  piece  of  wood  was  provided,  in  which  was  cut  a  con- 
cave  channel,  less  than  half  a  cylinder,  such  that  when  the 
galvanic  coil,  or  the  large  magnet  with  its  flat  side  towards  the. 
compass,  was  laid  in  the  channel,  its  axis  was  sensibly  at  the 
same  height  as  the  needle  of  the  small  compass.  With  the 
magnet's  edge  towards  the  compass,  that  condition  was  sufBci** 
ently  secured  by  merely  laying  its  flat  side  upon  the  board* 
The  paper  with  station-points,  being  laid  in  proper  position 
upon  the  board  and  secured  by  nails,  was  cut  along  the  middle 
of  the  channel  and  crosswise  at  its  ends,  so  that  it  could  be 
bent  down  into  the  channel  to  permit  the  magnet  or  coil 
to  take  its  proper  position.  When  observations  were  floished, 
the  paper  was  detached  from  the  board,  and  the  edges  which 
had  been  cut  were  reunited  by  cementing  a  piece  of  paper 
behind. 

The  observation  (as  will  be  seen)  consisted,  in  every  case,  of 
observation  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  small  needle.  And 
this  observation  was  made  solely  by  the  eye.  The  observer, 
looking  endways  of  the  small  needle,  made  two  pencil-dots 
upon  the  paper,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  needle-axis 
produced  as  it  appeared  to  his  eye.  If,  from  erroneous  position 
of  the  eye,  a  parallactic  error  is  produced  in  the  position  of  the 
two  pencil-dots,  this  error  is  detected  as  soon  as  the  compass 
has  been  removed  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a 
line  of  direction  through  the  station-point  of  the  compass; 
and,  to  correct  it,  all  that  is  required  is,  to  draw  through  the 
station-point  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  two  dots. 
The  whole  of  this  operation  is  extremely  accurate. 

For  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  exerted  on 
the  compass-needle,  I  determined,  after  consideration,  to  adopt 
the  statical  method — that  is,  to  place  a  constant  magnet  in  a 
definite  position  above  the  compass-needle,  with  its  magnetie 
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axis  transversal  to  the  direction  which  the  compass-needle  had 
taken  before  the  constant  magnet  was  introduced,  and  to 
observe  the  deflection  produced.  The  measure  of  the  force  of 
the  large  magnet  was  then  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion. The  observation  of  the  deflected  needle  by  dots  &c.  was 
the  same  as  before;  but  the  angle  of  deviation  was  never 
measured  by  degi*ees.  Instead  of  that  measure,  a  circle  upon 
semitransparent  paper  was  graduated  by  cotangents,  and  thus 
the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  large  magnet  was  read  off  at 
once. 

The  arrangements  in  this  state  were  confided  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
Assistant,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  by  whom  all  the  subsequent 
arrangements  were  planned  and  all  the  observations  were  made. 
I  need  not  say  that  they  were  made  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
delicacy. 

A  small  frame  was  constructed,  carrying  a  floor  at  a  definite 
position  about  1*8  inch  above  the  compass-needle.  As  it  was 
my  object  to  make  the  observations  at  small  distances  from  the 
great  magnet,  where  its  power  is  great,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  large  power  in  the  deflecting-magnet.  Mr.  Carpenter  selected 
a  horse-shoe  magnet  about  4  inches  long,  consisting  of  sixteen 
plates,  each  0'06  inch  thick ;  these  were  retouched  a  few  days 
before  they  were  used.  From  the  consistency  of  the  results 
obtained  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  circuit  of  the  great 
magnet,  I  am  entitled  to  conclude  that  no  sensible  change  took 
place  in  the  magnetism  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  magnet 
was  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  its  two  poles  resting  on  the 
raised  floor  above  mentioned.  In  all  cases  the  deflccting-magnet 
was  used  in  the  two  positions  to  produce  deflection  right  and 
deflection  left. 

These  arrangements  sufficed  for  observation  of  the  powers  of 
the  great  magnet  in  both  positions,  and  also  for  observation  of 
the  ^vauic  coil  carrying  the  soft-iron  core,  the  intensity  of  the 
battery  having  been  in  some  measure  adjusted  to  make  the 
power  of  the  coil  with  core  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
magnet.  But  when  the  coil  was  used  without  core,  the  force 
was  so  enormously  reduced  that  the  arrangement  which  applied 
well  in  the  other  cases  failed  totally  in  this.  A  small  magnet 
was  then  nsed^  1*25  inch  long,  not  very  strongly  magnetized ; 
its  deflecting-power  was  compared  with  that  of  the  horse-shoe 
magnet  in  the  following  way : — ^The  small  compass  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth^s  magnetism,  the  horse-shoe  magnet 
and  the  small  magnet  were  successively  placed  on  the  raised 
floor  above  mentioned,  then  0*5  inch  higher,  then  1*0  inch 
higher;  and  the  cotangents  of  deflection  were  compared.  Thus 
the  following  proportions  were  obtained  : — 
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Magnets  upon  the  raised  \     power  of  small  magnet       ^  ^^ 
floor •J  power  of  horse-shoe  magnet  "^  ^  *7' 

Magnets  0*5  inch  above"!      power  of  small  magnet      ^     ^ 
the  raised  floor       .     .  J  power  of  horse-shoe  magnet  ~  *^''* 

Magnets  1*0  inch  above "1      power  of  small  magnet       _     ^ 
the  raised  floor       .     ./power  of  horse-shoe  magnet  ""  ""^^ 

With  so  great  inequality  the  results  are  necessarily  irregular. 
I  use  -p4ir  c^s  the  proportion  for  comparison,  without  asserting 
that  it  is  accurate.  All  results  obtained  for  the  coil  without 
core  ought  therefore  to  be  divided  by  120,  to  make  them 
comparable  with  the  other  results. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  direction  of  magnetical  force  now 
consisted  of  lines  drawn  upon  paper.  Upon  examining  these, 
some  very  small  irregularities  were  found,  generally  of  syste- 
matic character — paitly  arising  from  minute  failure  in  the 
neutralization  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  partly  from  a  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  the  poles  of  the  great  magnet ;  these  weiHs 
eliminated  by  the  following  graphical  process : — The  paper  was 
bent  upon  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light 

Eassing  through  the  two  folds  of  paper;  the  lines  drawn  upon 
oth  sides  of  the  magnet  or  coil  were  visible^  and  a  mean  liue 
bisecting  the  small  angle  between  each  pair  was  easily  drawn. 
Then  the  paper  was  unfolded  and  was  bent  upon  its  transversal 
axis,  and  a  similar  operation  was  performed  upon  the  mean  lines 
mentioned  above.  Thus  for  one  fourth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ma^et  a  series  of  lines  was  obtained  representing 
the  mean  of  the  four  parts ;  these  mean  lines,  repeated  for  the 
four  divisions  of  the  magnet's  or  coil's  circumference,  are  alon& 
used  in  further  graphical  deductions  and  in  the  subjoined 
figure  (p.  226). 

The  results,  however,  for  magnitude  of  force  were  obtained  in 
numbers.  The  means  of  these  were  taken  in  an  analogous 
order — first  taking  the  sums  of  those  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
magnet  or  coil,  then  taking  the  sums  of  the  last-found  sums  for 
opposite  ends.  The  division  by  4  was  omitted ;  and  thus  the 
numbers  in  the  Table  below  give  the  value  of  400  x  cotangent 
of  deviation.  At  two  stations  the  proximity  of  the  coil-terminals 
made  it  difBcult  to  obtain  actual  observations;  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  them  conjecturally,  widi  great  confidence 
in  their  accuracy. 

The  diagram  below  was  drawn  carefully  to  represent  the 
positions  taken  by  the  small  magnet  when  the  edge  of  the  large 
magnet  is  presented  to  the  small  magnet.  The  same  diagram 
will  serve,  almost  without  perceptible  error,  for  the  case  when 
the  flat  side  of  the  large  magnet  is  presented  to  the  small 

PMl.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  305.  Sept.  1873.  R 
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magnet,  or  for  the  case  of  a  galvanic  coil  enclosing  an  iron  core ; 
but  it  will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  galvanic  coil  without  an 
iron  core ;  for  that  case  the  axis  of  the  small  magnet  in  the 
positions  numbered  85,  5,  12,  46,  and  all  to  the  right  of  it 

* ^  -fl  -^  ^  ^^  «,  ^  V  D"  ^ii 


^J^*^  ,\  ^^  A  ^  -5-  ^  ^  B^'  ^  \^^ 

must  be  directed  almost  exactly  to  the  centre  of  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  magnet,  and  a  similar  direction  must  be  made  at  * 

65,  27,  20,  54  in  respect  of  the  left  end,  with  corresponding 
changes  for  intermediate  stations. 

The  angles  of  position  were  never  measured;  but  they  are 
fully  taken  into  account  in  the  subsequent  resolution  of  mrces 
into  longitudinal  and  transversal  components. 

The  following  Table  (p.  227)  exhibits  the  total  force  at  each 
station,  as  ascertained  by  the  operations  described  above.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  for  the ''  Galvanic  coil  with 
iron  core''  are  not  necessarily  on  the  same  scale  as  those  for  the 
''  Large  magnet,''  and  that  the  numbers  for  the  **  Galvanic  coil 
without  core"  must  be  divided  by  120  to  make  them  com- 
parable with  those  for  the  ''  Galvanic  coil  with  iron  core." 

Perhaps  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  present  notice : — 

1.  Remarking  that,  in  the  experiment  in  which  the  edge  of 
the  large  magnet  is  presented  to  the  small  magnet,  the  distance 
of  the  small  magnet  is  in  each  circuit  the  same  at  every  station, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  directive  force  is  not  longitudinal 
at  the  end  of  the  magnet,  but  transversal,  at  about  -^  part  (or 
probably  less)  of  the  length  from  the  end  of  the  magnet. 
There  is,  however,  a  diminution  and  then  an  increase  in 
proceeding  from  either  of  these  positions  to  the  other ;  and  the 
directive  force  opposite  the  middle  of  the  magnet's  length  is  less 
than  either  of  them  \  so  that,  in  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
magnet,  there  are  six  maxima  and  six  minima. 
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Total  force  acting  on  the  amall  magnet  at  each  station. 


Large 

Large 

Galvanic 

GalTanic 

No.  of  Station. 

magnet 

magnet 

coil  with 

coil  without 

presenting 
its  edge. 

presenting 
its  flat  side. 

iron  core. 

core. 

16 

874 

850 

310 

816 

15 

17 

30 

326 

893 

330 

240 

14 

18 

89 

408 

363 

413 

333 

13 

19 

88 

566 

480 

515 

550 

18 

80 

27 

678 

548 

634 

1000 

11 

81 

86 

682 

480 

585 

1470 

10 

88 

85 

513 

454 

565 

1925 

8 

9 

83 

84 

600 

584 

.   840 

2700 

31 

50 

160 

160 

164 

184 

Si 

49 

51 

68 

163 

165 

180 

198 

33 

48 

58 

67 

191 

183 

195 

225 

34 

47 

53 

66 

824 

200 

881 

305 

35 

46 

54 

65 

835 

817 

887 

400 

36 

45 

55 

64 

811 

197 

815 

427 

37 

44 

56 

63 

193 

180 

800 

444 

38 

43 

57 

62 

175 

173 

195 

485 

39 

48 

58 

61 

181 

177 

808 

583 

40 

41 

59 

60 

801 

193 

887 

690 

2.  When  the  flat  side  is  presented  to  the  small  magnets,  the 
same  statement  holds  for  the  outer  circuit,  but  not  for  the  inner 
circuit. 

3.  With  increase  of  distance,  the  diminution  of  force  is  much 
more  rapid  at  the  end  than  at  the  side  of  the  large  magnet. 

4.  The  law  of  effect  of  a  soft-iron  bar  surrounded  by  a 
galvanic  coil  differs^  but  not  greatly^  from  that  of  the  large 
magnet  presenting  its  edge.  It  would  seem  not  improbable 
that  this  may  depend  partly  on  the  effect  of  the  coil  which 
encloses  the  iron  bar ;  and  if  so,  the  law  for  a  soft-iron  bar 
approaches  still  more  to  that  of  a  magnet. 

5.  The  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  coil  alone  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  The  first  thing  which  will 
strike  the  eye  is  the  astounding  increase  of  power  produced  by 
the  insertion  of  the  soft-iron  core.  At  the  sides  of  the  magnet, 
where  the  measures  of  force  for  the  coil  alone  are  1*5  and  1*8, 
those  for  the  coil  with  core  enclosed  are  164*0  and  310*0 ;  at 
the  ends,  where  the  coil  alone  gives  5*75  and  22*5,  the  coil  with 
core  included  gives  227*0  and  840*0. 

6.  The  law  of  magnitude  of  forces  for  the  coil  alone  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  a  steel  magnet.     In  the  inner  circuit  the 

f)roportion  of  the  force  at  the  end  to  force  at  the  middle  of 
ength  is,  for  the  steel  magnet  -J-f^,  for  the  coil  ViV-^  i^  ^^^ 
outer  circuit  they  are  f^  and  4^. 

7.  Still   more   remarkable  is  the  difference  in  the  law  of 

R2 
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direction  of  the  forces  near  the  ends.  Using  the  term  *'  pole  " 
to  denote  that  point  near  the  extremity  to  which  the  directions 
of  forces  rudely  converge^  the  pole  of  the  steel  magnet  is  within 
the  magnet^  and  distant  from  the  end  by  about  ^V  ^f  ^be 
magnetos  length  :  but  the  pole  of  the  galvanic  coil  is  absolutely 
at  its  end ;  indeed  some  of  the  experimental  directions  of  force 
fall  a  little  beyond  the  end. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  remarks  of  Nos.  6  and  7,  that  a 
magnet  cannot  in  any  wise  be  represented  as  a  system  of 
revolving  galvanic  currents,  with  an  equal  number  of  circuits  at 
every  part  of  its  length. 

With  the  view  of  presenting  the  results  in  the  form  which 
may  probably  be  found  most  advantageous  for  comparison  with 
the  conclusions  from  any  future  theory,  I  have  resolved  the 
forces  into  rectangular  directions,  parallel  and  transversal  to  the 
axis  of  each  magnet,  by  the  following  graphical  process.  Upon 
each  mean  line  of  direction  of  force  (ascertained  as  is  described 
above)  I  have  laid  down  the  mean  measure  of  the  force  (as 
found  above),  and  upon  this  measure  as  hypotenuse  I  have 
constructed  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  lengths  of  whose  sides 
give  the  two  forces.  From  the  nature  of  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, it  is  only  necessary  to  form  these  numbers  for  one 
quadrant  of  each  magnet.  The  results  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing Tables. 

Large  Bar  Magnet. 


1    For  attracted  point. 

Edge  towards  small 
magnets. 

Flat  side  towards 
small  magnets. 

LoDgi- 

Trans- 

Longi- 

Trans- 

Longi- 

Trans- 

tndinal 

versal 

tudinal 

versal 

tudinal 

versal 

ordinate. 

ordinate. 

force. 

force. 

force. 

force. 

,        00 

22 

-274 

0 

-250 

0 

i        *'^ 

2-2 

-283 

+  161 

-260 

+  137 

1       2-8 

22 

-262 

+315 

-236 

+276 

1       4-2 

2-2 

-198 

+530 

-182 

+444 

j       5-6 

22 

-  56 

+678 

-  36 

+540 

!       70 

22 

+316 

+585 

+158 

+451 

8-08 

1-76 

+367 

+360 

+325 

+315 

8-5 

0-7 

+580 

+166 

+552 

+  184 

00 

37 

-160 

0 

-160 

0 

1-4 

37 

-147 

+  73    ; 

-149 

+  72 

2-8 

37 

-127 

+  142     1 

-123 

+186 

1       4-2 

37 

-  88 

+205      ; 

-  79 

+  186 

5-6 

37 

-  19 

+235      1 

-   12 

+217 

7-0 

37 

+  49      1 

+205      1 

+  51 

+  190 

813 

35 

+  95 

+  167     , 

+  92 

+  154 

912 

2-8 

+  129 

+  122     1 

+  124 

+118 

979 

184 

+  159 

+  88     1 

+  157 

+  82 

100 

07 

+  199     1 

+  42     1 

+  190 

+  40 
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For  attracted  point. 

Coil  with 

iron  core. 

Coil  without  core. 

Longi- 

Trans- 

Longi- 

Trans- 

Longi- 

Trans- 

tudinal 

versal 

tudinal 

versal 

tudinal 

versal 

ordinate. 

ordinate. 

force. 

lorce. 

force. 

force. 

0-0 

226 

-310 

0 

-  216 

0 

1-34 

2-26 

-286 

+  169 

-  240 

+    38 

2-68 

2-26 

-252 

+327 

-  316 

+  120 

402 

2-26 

-193 

+477 

-  450 

+  326 

536 

2-26 

-  42 

+632 

-  550 

+  848 

67 

2-26 

+  162 

+562 

-     80 

+  1480 

7-78 

1-70 

+880 

+420   ; 

+  1010 

+  1630 

8-2 

0-74 

+790 

+296 

+2480 

+  1170 

0-0 

373 

-164 

0 

-   134 

0 

1-34 

373 

-162 

+  82 

-   189 

+     41 

2-68 

373 

-124 

+  149 

-  200 

+   104 

4-02 

3-73 

-  88 

+201 

-  217 

+  212 

536 

373 

-  19 

+226 

-  123 

+  383 

6-7 

373 

+  39 

+214 

-     67 

+  424 

7-83 

3-44 

+  94 

+  176 

+  100 

+  436 

8-82 

2-8 

+  134 

+  149 

+  264 

+  410 

949 

1-82 

+  186 

+  99 

+  475 

+  338 

9-7 

073 

+223 

+  44 

+  668 

+  186 

The  centre  of  the  large  magnet  or  coil  is  in  every  case 
the  origin  of  coordinates  of  the  external  magnetic  point  on 
which  the  action  of  the  large  magnet  &c.  is  estimated-^the  axis 
of  the  longitudinal  ordinate  being  the  axis  of  the  magnet^  and 
the  axis  of  the  transversal  ordinate  being  normal  to  it.  The 
powers  are  estimated  as  those  of  the  red  end  of  the  large 
magnet  operating  on  a  small  external  mass  of  red  magnetism. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  galvanic  coil  without  core, 
all  the  numbers  must  be  divided  by  120. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  infer  from  these  numbers,  by 
any  direct  analytical  process,  the  law  of  distribution  of  magne- 
tism in  the  bar.  It  must  be  done,  I  believe,  synthetically,  by 
assuming  a  law,  and  computing  the  forces  which  would  result 
from  that  law,  and  then  comparing  these  computed  forces  with 
the  forces  actually  observed.  The  only  law  which  I  have  tried 
is  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  magnetism  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  which  in- 
cludes also  the  law  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  red 
magnetism  from  one  end  and  a  gradual  increase  of  blue  mag- 
netism from  the  other  end.  Putting  /  for  the  half-length  of 
the  magnet,  a  and  b  for  the  longitudinal  and  transversal  ordi- 
nates  of  the  attracted  point,  x  for  the  longitudinal  ordinate 
(measured  from  the  centre)  of  any  attracting  point,  and  sup- 
posing the  magnet  to  be  a  line,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  quanti- 
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ties  to  be  integrated  are  : — 
Longitudinal 


-<^-^)    ,,    Transversal 11*^ 


{(^-fl)*+6«}*' 


and  the  results  of  integration  are  : — 

Longitudinal  force  = -,  +  - r 

+hyp.log{(/+a)«+i«]i-/-a}-hyp.log{(/-a)«H.A«)JH-/-a}, 
Transversal  force  =:.-ZfLZl?-Z — ,  +  — x- 

I  have  computed  these  numbers  for  each  of  the  eighteen 
stations.  For  comparison  with  observation^  I  have  taken  the 
experiments  with  the  flat  side  towards  the  small  magnets^ 
which  represents  most  nearly  the  case  of  a  linear  large  magnet ; 
and^  for  facility  of  comparison,  I  have  multiplied  the  experi- 
mental numbers  by  6.     The  following  is  the  comparison : — 


Experimental. 

Theoretical. 

Longitudinal. 

TransYenal. 

Longitudinal. 

Transversal. 

-1600 

0 

-1849 

0 

-1560 

+  822 

-1750 

-1089 

-1416 

+1656 

-1441 

-2112 

-1092 

+2664 

-  827 

-2928 

-  316 

+3240 

+  155 

-3180 

+  948 

+2706 

4-1126 

-2283 

+1950 

+1890 

+  1589 

-1389 

+3312 

+1104 

+2395 

-  622 

-  960 

0 

-1029 

0 

-  894 

+  432 

-  971 

+  517 

-  738 

+  816 

-  776 

+  960 

-  474 

+  1110 

-  428 

+1267 

-     72 

+  1302 

-      2 

+1319 

+  306 

+  1140 

+  335 

+  1066 

+  552 

+  924 

+  409 

+  801 

+  720 

+  708 

+  668 

+  633 

+  942 

+  492 

+  805 

+  380 

+1140 

+  240 

+  984 

+  251 

The  agreement  is  not  satisfactory;  but  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
assumed  law. 

I  shall  add  only  one  remark,  of  a  somewhat  practical  charac- 
ter. In  a  paper  published  originally  by  Dr.  Lamont  in  Pog- 
gendorfTs  Annaleny  vol.  cxiii.  p.  239  &c.,  and  .of  which  a 
translation^  by  W.  T.  Lynn,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  is 
printed    in    the  Philosophical   Magazinci   1861,    November^ 
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Dr.  Lamont  inferred  the  proportion  of  the  effects  of  different 
steel  magnets  from  the  proportion  of  the  effects  of  different 
soft-iron  bars  under  the  influence  of  induction.  The  remark 
No.  4  (above)  goes  far,  I  think^  to  justify  this  assumption. 

Appendix* 

Remarking  the  singularity  of  the  experimental  result  as  to 
the  apparent  localization  of  the  attractive  pole  of  a  galvanic  coil 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  coilj  I  commenced  an  investigation 
of  the  theoretical  attraction  of  a  coil,  on  the  laws  of  galvanic 
attraction  usually  received.  On  my  mentioning  the  subject  to 
my  friend  James  Stuart^  Esq.^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  he  kindly  undertook,  at  my  request,  to  prepare  a 
complete  theoretical  investigation.  I  am  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Stuart  to  place  before  the  Koyal  Society  his 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  attraction  of  the  coil,  which  I 
am  confident  will  be  found  to  be  very  complete  and  of  great 
elegance.  I  append  to  it  a  comparison  of  the  numerical  results 
of  the  theory  with  the  numerical  results  of  experiment ;  and 
the  agreement  will  be  found  to  be  so  great  as  to  justify  entire 
confidence  in  the  assumed  law  of  galvanic  action  and  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  it,  and  a  high  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  experimental  observations. 


Investigation  of  the  Attraction  of  a  Galvanic  Coil  on  a  small  Mag- 
netic Mass.  By  James  Stuart,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge^. 

From  investigations  given  by  Ampere,  we  can  deduce  an  ex- 
pression for  the  potential  U  at  an  external  point  Q  of  a  closed 
circular  galvanic  current  carried  by  a  wire  of  indefinitely  small 
section.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  let  the  distance  of  Q 
from  C,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  be  r,  and  let  the  line  C  Q  make 
an  angle  0  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  circle :  then  it  can 
be  shown  that,  when  r  is  less  than  a, 

and  when  r  is  greater  than  a, 

IT    o   i/      la%_^1.8    a*p      1.8.5    a^p  ^      \ 

*  Abbreviated  from  the  Appendix  originally  presented  and  read  with 
the  paper. 
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where  k  depends  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  eurrent,  and  where 
Pi,  Pg,  P5  are  defined  by  the  equation 

vl— 2a?co8^  +  a?* 

If^  therefore,  X  represents  the  resolved  part,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle  and  towards  it^  of  the  force  exerted  by  the 
current  on  a  unit  of  magnetism  placed  at  Q,and  if  Y  represents 
the  resolved  part  of  that  force  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle 
and  directed  from  its  centre  outwards^  then 

^       rfU    .    .     rfU       ^ 

1=  — i2C08aH---j-  sm^. 
r  ,dd  dr 

To  calculate  these  quantities^  we  know  that 

P,=:C08  5, 
Pg=§(C088«-fC0S^), 

Pg=^  (cos*  d-  1^  coss  ^  +  J^  COS  B) . 

We  shall  only  consider  the  case  of  those  points  for  which  r  is 
greater  than  a.  Substituting  these  values  in  the  expression 
which  in  such  instances  holds  for  U^  we  have 

U=2,r*{-i.^co8<?+}-|.^(co8»<>-|co8<>) 

315    a«/     .-      10      .^     15       .\ 


,.}. 


From  which,  after  some  reduction,  we  obtain 
^  =-  1  (-l+8co8«^^  +  1 .  (9-90co8»d+105co8«<?)^ 

-  j^  (^75  +  1575 co8«^-4725 008*^+8465 co8«^^ 

+       (l) 

2^^  =  8in5.  ■|^  +  ^C08^.j3-jg(— 27co8^  +  105co88^^ 

+  ~{525co85-3150cos»^+3465co8»^)^ 
- } (2) 
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Each  of  theae  expressions  conaUts  of  a  series  of  terms  io  ascend- 
ing powers  of  -,  which  will  be  converging. 

We  shall  now  seek  to  find  X  and  Y  for  a  galvanic  current 
traversing  a  wire  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder^  of 
which  the  internal  radius  is  b,  the  external  radius  6  +  ^>  and  the 
length  is  2/.  We  shall  suppose  the  individual  turns  of  the  wire 
to  lie  so  close  as  that  each  may  be  regarded  as  an  exact  circle. 


Let  A  B  be  the  axis  of  the  coil,  so  that  A  and  B  are  the 
centres  of  its  two  faces;  then  AB=2/.  Let  O  be  the  middle 
point  of  A  B.  Let  P  be  the  attracted  point,  P  M  its  perpendi- 
cular distance  p  from  A  B.     Let  P  A  M = a,  P  B  M  =^8. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  any  turn  of  the  wire  regarded  as  a 
circle  of  radius  a,  CP=r,  PCM=?^,  OC=a?;  then  it  is  readily 
seen  that  for  the  whole  cylindrical  bobbin  the  forces  X,  Y  are 
given  by 


M  J-/ J* 


Ldxda, 


Mdxda, 


where  L  and  M  stand  for  the  expressions  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  (1)  and  (2)  respectively,  and  where  fi  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  current. 

To  perform  the  integrations  for  the  length  of  the  bobbin  in 
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these  expressions^  we  hare  the  formnhe 
/)=r.8in^, 
Sir.  sin  fl=— r.Sd; 

8in*tf 
and  _     p 

""  sin^ 

Making  these  substitutions  for  ix  and  r,  the  integrals  with  re- 
spect to  X  become  integrals  with  respect  to  6,  which  can  be  easily 
evaluated  by  a  continued  application  of  the  method  of  integra- 
tion by  parts,  the  limits  being  from  ^=a  to  0:=^fi,  If  we  then 
integrate  the  result  thus  obtained  with  respect  to  a,  from  the 
limit  b  to  the  limit  i  -he,  we  finally  obtain 

g 

5  =  *±^I*!  ^  _  (COS /3- cos  «)  +  (C088 /9- C08»  «)  } 

^b+c  -±^-      9(cos^ -co8«)+     33(cos»/3-co8»«) 
—     89(co8*  /8— COS*  «)  +     15  (cos'  y8— cos^  a) ) 

+  *±£_I^{-     75(co8jS  -co8«)  +  575(co8»y8-cos8«) 

— 1690(co8*/8-co8»«)+2070(co87;8-co87«) 
-1295(co89i9-coB»«$  +  315(co8"/9-cos»«$} 
+ ., 

l=*±i_:r*'j  +  (sin8/8-8in««)i 


+  *±?:~i*{-^   12{sin»i8-8in*«)+   15(8in7^-sin7«)} 

+  *  +  ^  "^^{  +  120(8in7^- 8in7 «) -420(sin»/8- sin»«) 

+  815(sin"/8-sin"«)f 
+ 

These  expressions  for  X  and  Y  will  be  converging  for  all  points 
situated  at  a  greater  distance  than  b-\-c  from  any  point  of  the 
axis  A  B,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed  by  adding  together 
corresponding  terms  of  series  which  are  then  all  convergent. 
Among  other  points,  these  expressions  hold  for  such  as  are 
situated  on  the  axis  external  to  the  bobbin,  and  not  nearer  A  or 
B  than  by  the  distance  (i+c).    For  such  points,  however,  the 
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expressions  become  illusory,  assuming  tbe  form  ^;  they  may^ 
however^  be  evaluated  by  the  methods  for  the  evaluation  of 
vanishing  fractions.  Y  is  clearly  zero.  X  may  be  more  readily 
obtained  directly  from  the  expression  for  U ;  from  that  expres- 
sion we  find  that  for  a  single  circular  current  the  attraction  on 
such  points  is 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  bobbin,  if  ;r  be  tbe  distance  of  the 
attracted  point  from  O,  the  middle  point  of  the  axis  of  the  bobbin, 
we  have 

X      ^—frh+c        ^     a'      &i^      l&a^  \ 


-6 


(^+/-a?-/) 


TTc^V     r^—S     —-3 

+ , 

which  gives  X  for  points  situated  on  the  axis  for  which  x  is  not 
less  than  (A  +  c-h/). 

The  expressions  for  forces  which  concern  us  now  are  those 

X         Y 

given  by  the  general  formulae  for  —  and  — .     And  a  moment's 

glance  at  these  will  show  that  they  explain  the  apparent  posi- 
tion of  the  pole  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  coil ;  for  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  values  of  the  forces  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  passing  through  the  extremity  of  the  coil,  we  must  make 
a  =  90°,  sin0e  =  l,  cosa=:  0;  and  if  the  other  end  of  the  coil  be 
'  very  distant,  /8  may  be  taken  =0,  sin)3=:0,  cos/8=:l.  Substi- 
tuting these  values,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  X,  the  longitu- 
dinal force,  =0,  while  Y,  the  transversal  force,  has  a  value  which 
indicates  a  force  directed  to  the  extremity  of  the  coil. 

In  order  to  make  a  complete  comparison,  I  have,  for  all  the 
eighteen  stations  treated  in  the  former  Tables,  taken  the  values 
of  a,  /9,  and  p  graphically.  For  b  I  have  adopted  0*46,  and  for 
b  +  c  0*7.  These  numbers  correspond  to  the  internal  and  external 
surfaces  of  the  coil;  but  they  appear  to  me  best  to  represent 
(though  doubtless  with  some  inaccuracy)  the  quantities  used  in. 
the  theoretical  investigation.  Then  I  have  (with  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Edwin  Dunkin,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory)  made 
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the  complete  calculation  of  the  formulae  for  every  station.  As 
the  numbers  first  obtained  were  not  immediately  comparable^  I 
have  made  them  more  nearly  so  by  trebling  the  numbers  given 
by  theory  and  doubling  those  in  the  preceding  Table.  The  re- 
sults are  as  follows : — 


Longi- 
tndinal 
ordi- 
nate. 

Trans- 
versal 
ordi- 
nate, 

a. 

fi- 

•^>.s?ssi. 

Experimental 
result  doubled. 

1 

orp. 

X. 

Y. 

X. 

Y. 

X. 

^-     1 

00 

2-26 

16i  10 

18°40!-   160 

0 

-  480 

0 

-  432 

1 

1 

0) 

1-34 

2-26 

157  15 

15  40  -   168 

+  30 

-  504+     90 

-  480  +     76' 

2-68 

2-26 

151     0 

13  25  -  208!+  82 

-  624'+  246 

-  630+  240 

402 

2*26 

140  20 

11  35  -  297  +206 

-  89l!+  618 

-  900+  650 

5-36 

2-26 

121  55 

10  15  ;-  364  +503 

-1062+1509 

-1100+1696 

6-7 

2-26 

91     6 

9  20  -     38  +855 

-  114+2565 

-   160+2960 

7-78 

170 

58  25 

6  10  +  5431+771 

+  1629 

+2313 

+2020, +32601 

8-2 

0-74 

28    0 

2  35+1417 

+688 

+4251 

+2064 

+4960 

+2340 

00 

3-73 

151    0 

29    0  -  124 

0 

-  372 

0 

-  368 

0 

1-34 

3-73 

145  30 

24  42;-   128+  32 

-  384;+     96 

-  378  +     82 

2-68 

3-73 

137  20 

21  30  -   139;+  77 

-  417  +  231 

-  400+  208 

402 

3-73 

126  10 

18  57 

-   1501  +  148 

-  450,+  444 

-.  434  +  424 
-  246,+  766 

5*36 

3-73 

110    5 

16  58 

-   109+243 

-  327  +  729 

S'7 

373 

91    0 

15  27  -     20+295 

-     60+  885 

-  114  +  848 

7-83 

3-44 

73    0 

13    2;+     80+308 

+  240  +  924 

+  200|+  872 

8*82 

2-8 

54    5 

10    0  +  179+281 

+  537  +  843 

+  528 

+  820 

9-49 

182 

34  35 

6  10  +  318+223 

+  954  +  669 

+  950 

+  676 

97 

0-73 

14  25 

2    5  +  466+120 

+  1368+  360 

+  1336J+  372| 

In  spite  of  some  discordances  in  the  large  forces  (which  it  was 
impossible  to  measure  with  accuracy)^  there  is  enough  of  agree- 
ment to  show  that  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  method  of 
theoretically  computing  the  attraction  of  the  galvanic  coil. 


XXV,  On  a  new  Mechanical  Theorem  relative  to  Statumary 
Motions*    By  R,  Clausius*. 

IN  a  memoir  published  in  ]870t^  I  havc^  for  a  material  point 
which  moves  in  a  closed  path^  adduced  and  demonstrated 
an  equation  which  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  least  action  and  with  Hamilton's  principle  and  yet  is 
essentially  distinct  from  them.     In  the  same  memoir  I  then  en- 

*  Translated  from  a  separate  impression,  communicated  by  the  Author, 
having  been  read  before  the  Kiederrheinische  Gesellschaft  far  Natur-  und 
Heilktmde  on  June  16,  1873. 

t  "  On  the  Reduction  of  the  Second  Proposition  of  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat  to  general  Mechanical  Principles,"  Phil.  Mai?.  S.  4.  vol. 
xlii.  p.  161. 
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deavoured  to  apply  the  equation  to  the  science  of  heat  The 
sabject,  however^  appears  to  me,  even  from  a  purely  mechanical 
point  of  view,  to  be  of  so  great  importance  that  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  pursue  it  further  in  this  direction,  and  to  give  the 
equation  as  general  a  form  as  possible,  by  which  also  its  appli- 
cation to  special  cases  is  of  course  facilitated  and  gains  in  cer- 
tainty. The  result  of  this  investigation  I  take- leave  to  commu- 
nicate in  the  following. 

1.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  first  to  briefly  cite  the  equation 
in  the  same  form  as  hitherto  in  order  to  connect  with  it  our 
further  considerations. 

Given  a  movable  material  point  of  mass  m,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  a  force  that  has  2^  force-function  or,  according  to 
another  nomenclature,  ergaly  moves  in  a  closed  path.  Let  the 
ergal  be  denoted  by  U,  the  velocity  of  the  point  by  r,  and  its 
period  by  t.  Of  the  quantities  which  are  variable  during  the 
motion  the  mean  value  shall  be  taken,  which  shall  be  signified 
by  a  horizontal  stroke  above  the  symbol  representing  the  va« 
riable. 

Besides  the  originally  given  motion  of  the  point,  let  us  further 
consider  one  deviating  infinitely  little  from  it.  The  deviation  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  point  having  begun  its  motion  from  another 
place,  or  having  had  at  the  commencement  other  components  of 
velocity  than  with  the  original  motion.  Besides,  the  ergal  may 
have  undergone  a  change.  The  latter  we  will  imagine  expressed 
by  this — that  in  the  function  U,  in  addition  to  the  space-coor- 
dinates, one  or  more  quantities  C|,  Cq,  &c.  occur,  which  are  con- 
stant during  each  motion,  but  may  change  at  the  transition  from 
the  one  motion  to  the  other. 

If  now,  for  every  quantity  that  comes  into  consideration,  we 
regard  the  difference  of  the  two  values  which  it  has  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  in  the  deviating  motion  as  the  variation  of  the  quan- 
tity, and  indicate  it  by  S,  and  for  abbreviation  collect  the  terms 
which  relate  to  the  quantities  c^  c^,  &c.  under  the  sign  of  sum- 
mation, the  equation  in  question  reads : — 

8U_2gSc  =  |jS5+»,;5Slogi (1) 

2.  In  order  to  generalize  this  equation,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  instead  of  one  material  point  several  are  given,  all  moving 
in  closed  paths.  If  all  their  periods  were  equal,  and  changed 
in  the  same  ratio  on  the  one  motion  passing  into  the  other,  the 
extension  of  the  equation  to  such  a  case  would  be  of  itself  intel- 
ligible at  once ;  but  if  the  periods  are  different  and  change  in 
different  proportions,  special  considerations  are  needed  for  this 
extension. 
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The  case  is  still  more  general  where  the  points  do  not  describe 
closed  paths^  but^  though  the  coordinates  of  the  points  change 
in  a  periodical  manner^  the  periods  have  various  durations,  and 
the  durations  may  change  in  different  proportions  at  the  transi* 
tion  from  the  one  motion  to  the  other. 

This  case  can  be  further  enlarged  thus — that  periodical  changes 
are  not  ascribed  to  the  coordinates  themselves^  but  it  is  merely 
assumed  that  the  coordinates  can  be  represented  as  functions  of 
some  quantities  which  undergo  periodical  changes. 

Finally  the  treatment  can  be  made  still  more  general,  by  not 
directly  assuming  concerning  the  quantities  by  which  the  coor« 
dinates  are  determined  that  they  accomplish  their  changes  pe- 
riodically, but  fixing  a  less  limiting  mathematical  condition, 
which  is  satisfied  by  periodical  changes,  but  can  also  be  satis- 
fied without  the  changes  needing  to  be  periodical.  This  is  the 
method  we  shall  select. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  this  treatment  of  our  subject,  some 
mechanical  considerations  may  be  premised  which  will  facilitate 
the  understanding  of  it. 

Given  a  system  of  material  points  whose  masses  are  mj,  m^, 
&c.,  which  move  under  the  influence  of  forces  possessing  an 
ergal.  If  the  positions  of  the  points  are  determined  by  the  rect- 
angular  coordinates  x^,  yi,  Z\i  x^,  y^  z^*  ^'>  ^^^  ergal  U  is  a 
function  of  these  coordinates.  The  vis  viva  T  of  the  system,  if 
we  indicate  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  variable,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  by  an  accent  (thus  for  example  putting 

— *  =x^)f  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

T=2|(^«4-y'H^*).    .....    (2) 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  simple  relation  between  T  and  U. 
Tn  order  to  be  able  to  write  this,  the  sign  to  be  chosen  for  the 
ergal  U  must  be  fixed  more  closely.  Usually  this  sign  is  taken 
so  that  the  differential  of  U  represents  the  work  done  by  the 
forces  with  an  infinitely  little  displacement  of  the  points,  and 
hence  that  the  proposition  of  the  equivalence  of  vis  viva  and 
work  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

T=U  + constant. 
In  the  form  of  the  proposition,  however,  which  (especially 
through  the  beautiful  researches  of  Helmholtz)  has  more  re- 
cently come  into  use,  and  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  name 
it  the  theorem  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  introduce  the  ergal  U  with  the  opposite  sign,  so  that 
ihe  negative  differential  of  U  Tepresents  the  work,  and  hence  we 
can  put  T-fU>c constant. 
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Then  T  and  U  are  the  two  quantities  which  Bankine  has  named 
the  actual  and  the  potential  energy^  and  whose  constant  sum  is 
the  total  energy,  or  briefly  the  energy  of  the  system.  If  we  de- 
note the  latter  by  E,  the  preceding  equation  reads  : — 

T+U=E (8) 

If  now,  for  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  the  movable 
points,  instead  of  the  rectangular  coordinates  any  other  variables 
be  introduced,  which  we  will  denote  by  gr,,  y^, . . .  y«,  of  course 
the  ergal  U  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  these  variables. 
As  regards  the  other  quantities  occurring  with  the  motion,  and 
the  equations  holding  for  it,  the  forms  which  they  assume  when 
those  general  variables  are  employed  are  laid  down  by  Lagrange 
in  his  MScanique  Analytique. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  form  the  expression  for  the  vis  viva 
takes,  let  us  put  for  example,  since  the  rectangular  coordinates 
of  the  points  are  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  those  general 
variables. 

From  this  follows 

^__^^._^^.  ,    df  dqn 

dt'^dq^  dt   "^dq^  dt'^  '"'^  dq^    dt' 
or,  otherwise  written, 

•'=f'''+l«'' ■'•••■'£''■••  •  •  <*' 

In  like  manner  can  all  the  velocity-components  of  the  movable 

points  be  expressed.  As  the  differential  coefficients  j^,  j^, . .  .-7^ 

are  functions  of  the  n  quantities  9,  the  expressions  of  the  velocity- 
components  contain  the  n  quantities  q  and  the  n  quantities  ^, 
and  are,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  homogeneous  of  the  first  degree. 
If  we  now  imagine  these  expressions  put  in  equation  (2),  we  ob- 
tain for  the  vis  viva  T  an  expression  which  also  contains  the 
quantities  g^  g^, . . .  ^n  and  g'l,  g'^,  • . .  (jf^f  ^ud  in  relation  to  the 
latter  is  homogeneous  of  the  second  degree. 

From  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  it  follows,  further, 
that  we  can  form  the  equation 

or,  using  the  sign  of  summation, 

^T-Sg^'.       (6) 
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As  the  differential  coefficients  of  T  in  this  equation  will  fre- 

Jaently  recur  in  what  follows^  it  will  be  advantageous  to  intro- 
uce  for  them  a  simplified  symbol.  For  this  we  will  choose  the 
letter/?,  and  accordingly,  understanding  by  v  any  of  the  integral 
numbers  from  1  to  n,  put 

'■■=w:  ■  • <" 

The  preceding  equation  then  becomes 

2T=2p|/ (7) 

According  to  Lagrange,  the  differential  equations  of  motion  take 
for  the  general  variables  q  the  following  form — 

dAdfJ^dq,      dqj 
or^  pursuant  to  (6)^ 

dt  -dq^      dq. ^°' 

4.  As  regards  the  equations  given  by  Hamilton  in  his  me- 
moirs of  1834  and  1835*,  they  are^  if  the  initial  values  of  the 
quantities  q^fq^i  "-qn ^^^  PvP^* . .  .^m  be  denoted  by  A,,^,,. . .  k^ 
and  Ap  ^  . . .  A,»,  as  follows : — 

Sr2T*=2(pSg-ASA)+/SE;       .     .     .     (I.) 

8r(T-U)rf/=S{/^g-ASifc)-E8/.  .    .    (La) 

These  two  equations  are  not  essentially  different  the  one  from 
the  other^  because^  presupposing  the  equation  T  +  U=E^  the 
one  immediately  results  from  the  other.     Hence  they  can  be 
designated  as  one  equation  in  two  different  forms. 
In  the  first  form  of  the  equation  the  integral 

is  to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  quantities  7,,  fsi  •  •  •  qny 
ki,  k^... kn,  and  E,  and  the  equation  can  be  analyzed  into  as 
many  different  equations  as  there  are  independent  variations  on 
the  rigHt-hand  side.  As  soon  as  the  function  which  that  inte- 
gral represents  is  known^  we  can^  from  the  equations  resulting 
from  the  analysis,  deduce  by  mere  elimination  of  E  all  the  first 
and  second  integrals  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion. 

*  Philow>phieal  TranBactions,  1834  and  1835. 
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The  second  form  of  the  equation  is  still  more  convenient  in  the 
jatter  respect.    In  it  the  integral 

is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  function  of  the  quantities  jr,,  q^,...  q^^ 
Ap  A], .  •  •  k^  and  / ;  and  when  this  function  is  known,  we  obtain 
through  the  analysis  of  the  equation  alone  the  first  and  second 
integrals  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion. 

5.  From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  Hamilton's  principle 
is  one  of  extraordinary  importance  for  mechanics.  Neverthe- 
less it  is,  for  two  reasons,  not  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  great  as  is  its  generality  in  other  respects, 
in  one  direction  it  is  not  sufficiently  general.  In  the  equation 
there  are  two  motions  compared  which  differ  infinitely  little  from 
each  other ;  and  their  difference  may  be  reduced  to  this — that  the 
initial  coordinates  and  velocity-components  of  the  movable  points 
had  somewhat  different  values  with  the  one  motion  and  with  the 
other;  but  the  ergal  U  is  presupposed  to  be,  with  both  motions, 
one  and  the  same  function  of  the  space-coordinates.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  between  two  motions  can  also  be  occasioned 
by  the  ergal  having  undergone  a  change  which  is  independent 
of  the  alteration  of  the  coordinates.  In  the  science  of  heat  this 
case  is  quite  common,  because  with  a  body  upon  which  certain 
external  forces  act,  under  the  influence  of  which  its  molecules 
perform  their  motions,  these  forces  may  undergo  a  change  which 
is  expressed  mathematically  by  a  variation  of  the  ergal,  whereby 
of  course  a  changed  molecular  motion  is  necessitated.  Transi- 
tions of  this  sort  from  one  motion  to  another  cannot  be  treated 
by  means  of  Hamilton's  equation. 

The  second  of  the  reasons  above  alluded  to  refers  specially  to 
stationary  motions.  If  a  stationary  motion  as  such  is  to  be 
more  closely  determined,  the  question  is,  not  to  give  the  posi- 
tions and  velocities  of  all  the  individual  points  for  single  mo- 
ments of  time,  but  much  rather  to  fix  the  general  character  of 
the  motion  independent  of  time.  An  equation  which  is  to  serve 
for  this  purpose  may  certainly  contain  variable  terms ;  but  their 
variability  must  be  confined  to  certain  fluctuations  of  their  values, 
which  are  repeated  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  equation  has 
to  a  later  time  essentially  the  same  relation  as  to  an  earlier  one. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  terms  occur  which  are  undergoing  continu- 
ally greater  variations,  so  that  the  equation  has  not  the  same 
relation  to  a  later  as  it  had  to  a  former  time,  this  circumstance 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  our  purpose. 

We  will  now  consider  Hamilton's  equation  from  this  point  of 
view.     In  it  occur  the  variations  S^i,  S(y<^  . . .  iq*n,  the  signitica- 
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tion  of  which  may  be  defined  thus :  hq^  is  the  difference  betvreen 
the  value  which  q^  has  with  the  original  motion  at  a  certain  in« 
Btant  and  the  corresponding  value  of  q^  with  the  deviating  motion. 
But  now  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  infinity  of  values  successively 
taken  by  q^  with  the  deviating  motion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
corresponding  value.  Hamilton  has  certainly  said  nothing  defi- 
nite  on  this  point ;  but^  by  a  closer  consideration  of  his  deve- 
lopments and  equations,  one  can  easily  perceive  how  the  varia- 
tions therein  occurring  are  to  be  understood.  If  we  commence 
with  the  values  which  the  quantities  q^  72*  •  ■  •  9«  ^i^'^  ^^ 
original  motion  have  at  a  certain  time  t,  the  corresponding  values 
with  the  changed  motion  are  those  which  the  quantities  have  at 
a  time  t-\-it — in  which  the  variation  ht  is  not  determined,  but 
the  same  for  all  quantities. 

That  a  common  value  is  indeed  to  be  attributed  to  the  varia- 
tion  ht  throughout  the  system  is  at  once  evident  from  this,  that 
in  equation  (La)  ht  appears  as  a  quantity  valid  for  the  entire 
system. 

Another  circumstance  which  leaves  no  doubt  about  this  is  the 
following.  Hamilton  presupposes,  in  the  derivation  of  his  equa- 
tions, the  proposition  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  according  to 
which  the  sum  T+U  is  constant.  But  that  proposition  of 
course  holds  only  when,  in  the  formation  of  the  quantities  T  and 
U,  the  variables  which  determine  the  positions  and  velocities  of 
the  points  are  brought  into  the  calculation  with  the  values  they 
have  at  a  common  time,  whether  this  time  be  ^  or  /  +  S/ ;  but  we 
must  not  combine  values  which  refer  to  different  times  in  order 
to  form  from  them  the  quantities  T  and  U.  Accordingly, 
with  equations  thus  produced,  so  long  as  the  opposite  is  not 
expressly  stated  and  shown  to  be  admissible,  it  must  be  taken 
as  evident  that  only  simultaneously  occurring  values  of  all  the 
variables  are  ever  brought  into  the  calculation. 

In  order  to  see  how  variations  which  correspond  to  a  common 
time-variation  ht  behave,  we  will  now  select  a  simple  case  for 
consideration.  We  will,  namely,  presuppose  that  with  the  ori- 
ginal motion  all  the  points  describe  closed  paths,  and  with  the 
deviating  motion,  again,  all  the  points,  starting  from  infinitely 
little-changed  initial  positions,  describe  infinitely  near-lying 
closed  paths,  but  that  the  periods  of  the  different  points  arc 
altered  in  different  proportions. 

As  the  time-variation  ht  can  be  taken  at  pleasure,  we  will 
first  suppose  S/=0;  that  is^  we  will  regard  as  corresponding  to 
one  another  such  values  of  the  variables  as  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  time.  If,  then,  a  point  has  different  periods  with  the 
two  motions,  the  two  positions  which  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
time,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  arc  sd 
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nmch  fiirtber  distant  from  each  other  as  the  time  is  greater*  It 
hence  follows  that  the  reciprocally  corresponding  values  of  the 
variables  dependent  on  the  positions  of  the  points  become  con- 
tinually more  different  as  the  time  increases ;  and  therefore  the 
variations  of  these  variables  do  not  undergo  merely  such  flactna* 
tions  as  repeat  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  but  much  rather 
with  inereasing  time  ever  greater  variations  of  the  variables  must 
occur. 

If^  instead  of  being  supposed  ^0,  the  time -variation  St  be 
accommodated  to  the  changed  period  of  one  of  the  points,  we  can 
thereby  cause  the  variations,  at  any  rate,  of  those  variables  which 
depend  only  on  the  position  of  that  point  to  alter  only  in  a  pe- 
riodical manner.  For  the  rest  of  the  variables,  however,  which 
depend  on  the  positions  of  the  other  points,  whose  periods  have 
changed  in  different  proportions,  there  still  exists  the  inconve« 
nience  that  with  time  ever  greater  variations  occur,  whereby  the 
equation  becomes  as  unsuited  to  our  purpose  as  before. 

6.  I  now  turn  to  the  explanation  of  the  method  employed  by 
me  for  the  treatment  of  stationary  motions. 

To  determine  more  closely  the  corresponding  values  of  any 
quantity  Z  which  varies  in  the  course  of  the  motion,  and  thereby 
also  to  give  a  more  complete  definition  of  the  variation  SZ,  which 
represents  the  difference  of  the  corresponding  values,  we  will 
select  a  quantity  dependent  on  the  time  as  the  measuring  quan- 
tittfy  and  settle  that  those  values  of  the  variable  Z  which  belong  to 
equal  values  of*  the  measuring  quantity  shall  be  regarded  as  corre* 
Mponding  values. 

If  we  first  take  the  time  itself  for  the  measuring  quantity,  we 
obtain  the  already  discussed  species  of  variation,  which  we  will 
now  more  closely  characterize  oy  putting  the  measuring  quan- 
tity /  as  an  index  to  the  S  and  consequently  writing  8^Z. 

But  now,  instead  of  the  time  /,  another  quantity  ^,  which 
changes  with  the  time,  may  be  introduced  as  the  measuring 
quantity,  so  that  ^  can  be  represented  as  a  function  of  /,  or  in- 
versely ^  as  a  function  of  ^.  With  the  original  motion  we  will 
first  put  generally 

t=m'. (9) 

and  with  the  deviating  motion,  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  time  and  the  quantity  ^  can  be  somewhat  different,  we  will 
put,  the  time  being  for  distinction  denoted  by  ^*, 

t*=M)+ef,{il>),  .....  (da) 
in  which/ and /i  represent  two  yet  undetermined  functions, and 
€  shall  be  an  infinitesimal  constant  factor.  If  now  in  these  two 
equations  the  quantity  <f>  has  the  same  value,  the  times  /  and  t^ 
are  to  be  regarded  as  corresponding  times,    If^  further,  the 
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above-coDsidered  variable  has  the  value  Z  in  the  original  motion 
at  the  time  t,  and  in  the  deviating  motion  the  value  Z^  at  the 
time  /*,  Z  and  Z^  are  corresponding  values  of  this  quantity,  and 
the  difference  Z'l'— Z  is  their  variation.  This  kind  of  variation, 
in  which  6  is  taken  for  the  measuring  quantity,  shall  be  de* 
noted  by  o^Z.  Therefore  the  difference  /— /*,  which  according 
to  the  two  preceding  equations  has  the  value  f^i(^)f  has  also  to 
be  denoted  by  S^/. 

We  have  previously  represented  the  time  by  an  undetermined 
function  of  ^^  which  on  the  transition  from  the  one  motion  to 
the  other  undergoes  an  infinitely  little  variation.  In  the  nearer 
determination  of  this  function  we  can  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  investigation.  In  the  subsequent  investiga* 
tion  a  very  simple  form  of  the  function  is  selected,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  conception  of  the  phase  introduced 
in  my  previous  memoir. 

To  elucidate  the  notion  of  the  phase,  let  it  be  first  assumed 
that  the  variations  which  the  quantity  Z  undergoes  in  the  course 
of  the  motion  proceed  periodically,  and  let  the  duration  of  a 
period  be  denoted  by  t.  For  such  a  case  I  have  formed  the 
^qaation  ;^f^^ (10) 

itnd  named  the  quantity  thereby  defined  the  phase  of  the  varia- 
tion. With  the  deviating  motion  the  duration  of  the  periods 
may  be  denoted  by  i+hi,  and  then  we  may  put 

/*=(i+Si)^ (10a) 

If  the  phase  6  has  one  and  the  same  value  in  both  these 
equations,  /  ana  t^  are  corresponding  times,  and  we  have 
therefore  g^^^^*_/^^Sf. (H) 

Just  so  for  the  quantity  Z,  those  values  are  corresponding  which 
belong  to  like  phases ;  and  consequently  the  variation  d^Z  has  a 
very  plain  meaning. 

Variations  of  this  sort  do  not  with  the  time  take  ever  greater 
values,  but  only  change  periodicsillyj  just  as  do  the  quantities 
themselves  of  which  they  are  the  varileitions. 
[To  be  continued.] 

XXVI.  Analyses  of  Coal  from  the  CoaUMeasures  in  co.  Tyrone, 
and  of  a  Lignite  from  Ballintoy,  co.  Antrim.  By  T.  Cbanstoun 
Charles,  M.D.  ^c,  Chemical  Assistant,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast  \. 

THE  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  two 
specimens  of  coal  from  the  Coal-measures  in  co.  Tyrone, 
and  of  a  lignite  from  Ballintoy,  co.  Antrim.   A  series  of  analyses 
t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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were  made  of  diflferent  portions  of  these  specimens ;  and  as  a 
considerable  variability  appeared  to  exist  in  their  composition,  so 
as  to  show  the  extremes  of  this  variation,  the  results  of  three 
analyses  of  three  different  pieces  of  each  have  been  given^  these 
having  been  selected  from  a  number  of  others  closely  resembling 
them. 

The  analyses  were  made  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  current  of  oxy- 
;en  gas^  the  apparatus  being  swept  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
>y  a  current  of  air.  To  avoid  any  loss  from  the  potash-bulbs, 
the  precaution  was  taken  to  attach  two  U  tubes,  one  containing 
marble  and  caustic  potash,  and  the  other  pumice  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  combustion-tube  was  more  than  half  filled 
with  copper  oxide ;  and  in  the  remaining  part  was  placed  the  pla- 
tinum boat  and  a  long  copper  boat  containing  copper  oxide,  the 
platinum  boat  lying  between  the  copper  boat  and  the  column  of 
copper  oxide.  It  was  found  most  convenient  to  use  a  platinum 
boat  at  least  80  millims.  long,  as  the  combustion  of  the  coal  was 
thereby  greatly  facilitated.  Not  more  than  '15  to  *3  grm.  was 
employed  for  an  analysis ;  and  this  was  taken  from  a  large  quan- 
tity that  had  been  powdered  and  well  mixed.  Before  calculating 
the  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  from  the  increase  in  weight  of 
the  potash-bulbs  &c.,  certain  corrections  were  applied.  The 
amounts  of  these  corrections  had  been  previously  ascertained  by 
a  number  of  blank  experiments,  in  which  known  quantities  of 
air  and  oxygen  had  been  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and  the 
weight  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  present  determined. 
Though  the  air  and  oxygen  were  first  purified  by  being  sent 
through  large  U  tubes  containing  caustic  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  there  was  always  an  increase  in  weight  in  the  calcium- 
chloride-tube  and  the  potash-bulbs;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
apply  this  correction  in  accurate  experiments. 


(a)  Lignite  from  BaUintoy, 
00.  Antrim. 

1 
(fi)  Coftl  from  5-foot 

Main,  Drumglaas 
Colliery,  co.  Tyrone. 

(y)  Gannel-ooal 

from  Coalisland, 

00.  Tyrone. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Cftrbon  

Hydrogen  ... 

Oiygenand 
nitrogen... 

Bolphnr 

^h 

47-8 
6-31 

31-49 
14-9 

47-8 
6-25 

30-85 
151 

481 
6-96 

30-64 
15-3 

73-31 
7-02 

13-77 
1-6 
43 

76-5 
6-42 

12-93 
1-45 
2-7 

78-9 
6-30 

10-35 
1-5 
2-95 

73-38 
6-01 

3-44 

23 

14-87 

77-58 
5-53 

2-77 

2-11 

12-01 

7907 
512 

2-01 

191 

11-89 
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(a)  Wood-like  in  structure^  of  a  dull  brownish-black  colouf^ 
cuts  readily^  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers;  particles  do  not  cake 
when  heated;  sp.  gravity  1*32  to  1*45;  contains  17  to  18  per 
cent,  of  hygroscopic  water.  This  lignite  makes  a  very  good  fael^ 
but  is  not  as  rich  in  carbon  as  most  of  the  lignites  about  Lough 
Neagh^  which  contain  51  to  58  per  cent.  (Sir  R.  Kane).  Com- 
pared with  other  lignites  its  percentage  of  ash  is  high ;  but 
though  it  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hygroscopic  water, 
yet  in  this  respect  it  does  not  contrast  so  unfavourably  withthem. 

(j3)  Moderately  brittle,  of  a  brilliant  black  lustre,  sp.  gravity 
1*29  to  1*305,  hygroscopic  water  7  to  8  per  cent.,  bums  rapidly, 
caking  but  little,  and  leaving  a  light  porous  coke;  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  iron  pyrites  in  thin  scales ;  ash  light,  and  of  a  dull 
reddish  colour.  From  the  large  amount  of  carbon  present,  and 
the  small  amount  of  ash,  this  makes  a  very  good  burning  coal. 
It  is  as  rich  in  carbon  as  many  of  the  English  and  most  of  the 
Scotch  coals. 

(7)  Hard,  compact,  difficult  to  pulverize,  of  a  dull  black  colour^ 

Eowder  brownish  black,  bums  brightly,  tumesces  little,  cakes 
ut  slightly,  ash  greyish  white;  sp.  gravity  1*275  to  1*37, 
hygroscopic  water  1*5  to  1*9  per  cent.,  coke  about  50  per  cent. 
There  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  which  occurs  in 
thin  layers.  This  coal  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gas  of  high  illu- 
minating quality ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  large  percentage  of  ash 
it  contains,  it  would  be  equal  toany  of  the  English  Gannel-coals. 

XXVII.  On  the  Nodal  Lines  of  a  Square  Plate. 
By  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoumaL 
Gentlemen, 

I  REGRET  to  find  that  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  nodal 
lines  of  a  square  plate,  published  in  your  August  Number, 
is  to  a  great  extent  vitiated  by  the  erroneous  assumption  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  square  plate  to  vibrate  after  the  manner  of  a 
simple  bar.  The  function  representing  such  a  motion  satisfies 
the  general  differential  equation,  as  well  as  the  two  necessary 
boundary  conditions  along  the  pair  of  edges  for  which  the  mo- 
tion is  constant ;  but  on  the  other  pair  of  edges  one  of  the  con- 
ditions is  in  general  violated.  This  corresponds  to  the  fact 
that  if  a  plate  is  bent  by  couples  acting  along  one  pair  of  oppo- 
site edges,  it  will  in  general  take  a  contrary  curvature  in  th<» 
perpendicular  direction. 

Several  too  confident  assertions  in  the  paper  referred  to  must 
now  be  retracted;  and  the  deviation  of  Dr.  Strehlke^s  measure- 
ments from  my  calculations  are  no  greater  than  are  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  imperfections  of  the  latter.     It  appears  that  the 
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form  of  the  nodal  lines  is  not  (as  I  had  supposed)  entirely  in« 
dependent  of  the  relation  between  the  two  elastic  constants. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  my  calculation, 
though  not  strictly  applicable  to  a  glass  or  metal  plate,  belongs 
to  an  extreme  case  of  the  true  solution;  for  it  would  be  correct 
if  the  .nature  of  the  material  composing  the  plate  were  such  that 
the  extension  produced  by  a  longitudinal  force  acting  along  a 
bar  of  it  were  unaccompanied  by  lateral  contraction.  This 
condition  of  things,  though  probably  not  realized  in  nature,  is 
approximated  to  in  the  case  of  substances  such  as  cork  (Thomson 
and  Tait's  '  Natural  Philosophy,'  §  685). 

I  I'emain,  Grentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Bayleioh. 

XXVIII.  Reply  to  some  Remarks  by  Professor  Challis*  ''On  Ob- 
jections  recently  made  to  the  received  principles  of  Hydrody- 
namics.^^ By  Robert  Moon,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Queen's  Collie,  Cambridge^. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  that  my  argument  in  proof  of  the  equation 
/»=  funct.  (p,  v),  applicable  to  fluid  motion  in  one  direction, 
has  received  the  sanction  of  Professor  Challis.  When  personal 
friends  have  concurred  with  opponents  in  regarding  such  a  rela- 
tion between  the  pressure,  velocity,  and  density  as  a  wild  8ug« 
gestion,  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  valae  of  support. 

Professor  Challis  labours  under  a  misapprehension,  however, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  ''  general  theorem  includes  the  more 
particular  case  in  which  the  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  density 
only,''  and  that,  therefore,  by  my  ''  own  showing,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  make  the  hypothesis  that  the  pressure  is  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  density." 

For  motion  in  one  direction  it  is  axiomatic  that  we  must  have 
in  every  fluid,  in  every  case  of  motion, 

p-fi{xt),        p^fiixt),        v^fsixt)', 

whence  it  follows  that,  for  every  value  of  x  and  t  for  which  each 
of  the  foregoing  equations  represents  a  substantive  relation  be« 
tween  the  variables,  we  shall  have 

J?  =  funct.  {p,v). 

It  is  not  axiomatic,  however,  though  it  happens  to  be  true, 
that  in  every  fluid  tor  particular  cases  of  motion  we  may  assume 

where  a*  is  a  constant  whose  value  or  values  depend  on  the 

nature  of  the  particular  fluid  dealt  with. 

And  it  is  neither  axiomatic  nor  true,  that  in  any  particular 
♦  See  Phil.  Mag;  for  August.  t  Communicated  by  the  Autlwr. 
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jluid  whatsoever  wc  sball  have  always,  or  generally^ 
p^fi^t),         p^a^fixt). 
For  proof  of  tbese  latter  propositions  I  must  refer  to  the  in- 
tegral (elsewhere  derived*)  of  the  equation  of  motion^ 

viz.  the  trio  of  equations^ 


.     «    ,  r     f(tt)-«t,\ 


(2) 


a 


where  u=v+  -^  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant^  and  ^,  ^^i,  ^g 

are  arbitrary  functionsf.  Suppose  that  when  /sO,  p  and  v  are 
represented  by  the  equations  p=f^{x)j  v^f^{x)i  then  we  shall 
have,  when  t^O,  from  the  first  of  (2), 

Hence,  although  p^ay^f^)  is  an  admissible  assumption  hercj 
since  by  means  of  (f)  we  can  satisfy  the  equation 

yet  the  number  of  different  expressions  for  p  which  are  equally 
admissible  is  simply  infinite — since,  if  in  (3)  we  put/,(^)  forp, 
where /i  denotes  any  function  whatever,  the  equation  so  result- 
ing may  equally  be  satisfied  by  properly  assuming  <f>.  The 
above  establishes  that  there  is  no  fluid  for  which  always,  or  ge« 
nerally,  p^a^p.  But,  dismissing  for  the  present  this  argument, 
if  in  general  we  have  j3=  funct.  (p,  r),  I  would  ask  upon  what 
philosophical  principle  can  we  be  called  upon  to  accept,  or  even 
be  invited  to  collect  evidence  in  favour  of,  the  law  /i=a'/j,  in 
support  of  which  not  the  vestige  of  an  apriori  argument  can  be  ad- 
duced, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  a  countless  number  of  other  laws 
which  apriori  have  precisely  the  same  claim  upon  our  attention  ?J 

*  See  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  zxxvi.  p.  27.  I  regret  that,  in  two  subseqneiit 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Maffaziue,  p  is  erroneously^  written  for  D  in  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  which  occurs  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
second  equation  of  the  solutioQ. 

t  That  equations  (2)  satisfy  (1)  may  be  verified  by  differentiatiDg 
with  respect  to  both  x  and  t  either  of  the  last  two  of  equations  (2); 
then  eliminating  ^'i  or  ^'s,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  equations  so  ari- 
sing, and,  finally,  by  eliminating  <^'  from  the  last  result  by  means  of  the 
derivative  with  respcet  to  «  of  the  first  of  equations  (2). 
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With  respect  to  the  case  I  have  proposed  regarding  the  pistou 
and  the  weight,  of  which  Professor  Challis  has  treated^  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  failed  in  catching  the  point  of  my  objection.  Ad- 
mitting for  the  moment  that  the  piston  would  begin  to  descend 

with  the  accelerating  force  t^— i  with  what  accelerating  force 

will  the  stratum  of  air  begin  to  descend  according  to  the  ordinary 
theory  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  motion  the  pressure  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  stratum  would  be  M^,  and  that  on  the  under  side 
would  equally  be  M^.  Hence,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  the  piston^  according  to  the  received  theory,  would  have 

a  tendency  to  move  represented  by  the  accelerating  force  ^^   ^ 

the  stratum  in  immediate  contact  with  the  piston  at  the  same 
epoch  would  have  no  tendency  to  move  whatever,  a  state  of  cir* 
cumstances  which  I  maintain  to  involve  a  contradiction.  If  the 
introduction  of  the  second  weight  does  not  produce  in  the  8tra« 
tum  under  consideration  a  tendency  to  move,  what  other  circum* 
stance  can  occur  which  would  produce  in  the  stratum  such  a  ten- 
dency ?  If  it  be  answered  that  this  will  happen  when  the  piston 
has  descended  through  an  indefinitely  small  space,  I  reply  that 
the  piston  cannot  descend  through  an  indefinitely  small  space 
without  the  underlying  stratum  of  air  descending  through  a 
corresponding  space,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  stratum 
which  has  no  tendency  to  move  can  descend  through  even  an  in* 
definitely  small  space. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Challis  as  to 
the  bearing  upon  Boyle's  law  in  the  case  of  motion  of  the  cases 
I  have  suggested  where  the  density  varies  per  saltum.  If  on  one 
side  of  a  given  plane  we  have  a  density  21),  and  on  the  opposite 
side  a  density  D,  then  without  waiting  or  attempting  to  aecide 
what  the  motion  would  be  under  such  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  I  cannot  err  in  saying  that,  according  to  the  received 
theory,  the  pressure  of  the  first  portion  of  the  fluid  on  the  second 
is  double  that  of  the  second  on  the  first,  and  that  therefore  to 
assert  that  Boyle's  law  and  the  law  of  the  equality  of  action  and 
reaction  hold  in  this  case  is  simply  to  maintain  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

If  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold  are  correct^  it  will 
follow  that  the  true  function  of  experiment  in  determining  the 
motion  we  have  been  considering  is  to  determine  the  initial 
values  of  the  pressure,  density^  and  velocity.  These  being  known, 
the  values  of  the  arbitrary  functions  ^,  '^n  '^q  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  motion  will  be  completely  represented  by  the  equations  (2) . 

P.S. — It  may  be  remarked  that,  if  it  be  intended  that  we  shall 
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have/isa^p  throughout  the  motion^  it  will  not  be  enoQgh  that 
we  have  j>asay,(a?)  when  /=0.    We  must  have 

Eliminating  9+  -  between  this  equation  and  the  last  two  of  (2) 

we  shall  obtain  two  equations  between  p,  x^  and  t  only,  which 
must  needs  be  identical ;  whence  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  we 
must  have  J  d/  («) — «      a    , 

and  therefore  ^(m)=2«u  +  C. 

.   6  New  Square,  Lincohi's  Inn,  August  7>  1873, 

XXIX.  Notices  respectir^  New  Books. 

The  Mare  SeremtcUis  :  its  Craterology  and  principal  features. 

By  W.  E.  BiBT,  F.B^JS.  London :  Taylor  and  Francis. 
TN  the  year  1867  Mr.  Glaisher,  in  his  report  of  the  Lunar  Ckim* 
-r  uiittee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe^ 
has  this  remark : — '*  Had  the  Mare  Sereniiatis  undergone  the  dose 
scrutiny  in  the  course  of  this  work  which  the  Mare  Crisium  has  in 
compiling  the  table  in  the  report  presented  at  Birmingham,  this 
Committee  could  have  pronounced  decisively  as  to  the  state  of  Linne 
a  little  anterior  to  the  announcement  of  change  by  Schmidt."  If 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  question  of  change,  especially  as 
Regards  Linne,  be  a  reproach  to  Selenography,  as  it  evidently  must 
be  when  we  find  a  popular  writer  announcing  that  an  undoubted 
change  in  this  remarkable  crater  had  really  taken  place,  and  then 
some  few  years  afterwards  acknowledging  that  when  he  wrote  in 
1867  he  "  had  not  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,"  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  that  difficulties  which 
tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  moon's  surface 
should  be  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  controversy  to  its  smallest 
extent.  This  Mr.  Birt,  in  the  monograph  before  us,  has  endeavoured 
to  do  by  specifying  no  less  than  333  distinct  objects  on  or  near 
the  Mare  Serenitatis,  an  extensive  lunar  plain  of  more  than  400 
miles  diameter.  The  map,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
contains  every  object  which  has  been  recorded  since  Hevel's  and 
Eiccioli's  epoch  to  the  present ;  and  students  who  really  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  settlement  of  the  interesting  question  of  change 
the  monograph  cannot  fail  to  assist  materially.  The  authority 
by  whom  any  given  object  was  first  recorded  is  inserted  in  the 
table  accompanying  the  map ;  and  to  each  object  of  special  interest 
illustrative  notes  are  appended.  By  the  aid  of  the  monograph  in 
connexion  with  existing  records,  the  history-  of  any  single  object 
can  be  readily  traced,  and  its  existence  or  non-existence,  with  any 
changes  it  may  have  undergone,  ascertained. 
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ON  THB  7A8SA0B  OF  OASES  TH&OUOH  COLIiOID  HEMBBAN£8  (57 
yjBOBTABLB  O&IOIN.      BY  ▲.  BABTHELBMY. 

^HE  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  prove  that  those  of 
-^  Ghnham  on  the  dialysis  of  eases  through  caoutchoue  could  be 
verified  on  natural  vegetable  coUoid  films,  and  principidly  on  the 
eaticular  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and  thus  to  justify  the  important 
part  which  I  make  the  cuticle  play  in  the  absorption  of  carbonio 
add  by  plants. 

Every  body  knows  the  Begbniacece  with  leaves  spotted  with  white, 
which  are  cidtivated  in  greenhouses,  and  the  white  spots  oE  which 
are,  as  I  have  convinced  myself,  only  elevations  of  the  epiderm 
upon  a  layer  of  nitrogen.  The  leaves  of  certain  varieties,  very  thin 
on  the  living  plant,  are  reduced,  on  fadb^  during  the  winter  in 
darkness,  to  the  condition  of  a  pellicle  endued  wi^  elasticity  and 
representing  almost  nothing  but  the  cuticular  layers.  It  was  these 
colloid  membranes  which  served  me  in  repeating  Graham's  experi- 
ment. I  followed  strictly  the  course  of  the  illustrious  physicist, 
save  a  few  modifications  of  detail. 

One  commences  by  ascertaining  that  the  membrane  is  intact, 
presenting  no  rents,  by  the  dialysis  of  air  alone.  Three  experi- 
ments, made  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  March,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results  at  the  end  of  six  hours : — 

March  16.  March  17.         March  18. 

Volume  of  gas  collected  6*2  cub.  cent.  6'5  cub.  cent.  7*0  cub.  cent. 
Volume  of  oxygen  ab-1 

Borbed  by  pyrogallate  V 1-9        „  2-3        „         2-2        „ 

of  potass j 

Proportion  of  oxygen  . .  36  per  cent.  41  per  cent.    31  per  c«it. 

Although  the  proportions  of  oxygen  present  a  rather  wide  devia- 
tion, due  to  the  oiiHculty  of  repeating  the  experiments  under  the 
same  conditions  of  exteroal  pressure,  temperature,  and,  especially, 
of  hygrometric  condition,  it  may  be  concluded  that  oxygen  passes, 
more  rapidly  than  nitrogen,  and  that  air  thus  dialysed  contams  on 
the  average  36  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  number  is  a  little  below 
that  found  by  Graham  with  caoutchouc. 

Having  made  this  verification  and  obtained  this  important  result, 
I  proceeded  to  the  comparison  of  the  velocities  of  the  three  gases 
which  most  interest  us.  Tor  this  purpose,  having  set  up  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  above  the  membrane,  I  noted  the  point  to  which 
the  mercury  had  descended  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour;  then, 
passing  nitrogen  or  oxygen,  I  noted  the  time  taken  by  the  mercury 
to  descend  to  the  same  level. 

In  four  experiments,  with  different  membranes,  I  obtained  the 
following  results : — 

•  l«t  exp.     2nd  cxp,  3rd  cxp.  4th  exp. 

Carbonic  acid  ....  1  hour  1  hour  1  hour  1  hour 

>:itrogcn    15     „  13>»  40"  15»»  i}0"'  14     „ 

.     Oxygen G     „          G**  20'»  7*^  b^  40« 
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These  experiments,  made  uader  conditions  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  hygrometric  condition  which  cannot  have  bsen  identical, 
are'nevertheless  sufficiently  concordant  with  those  of  Graham,  and 
permit  me  to  conclude  that  the  natural  colloid  surfaces  of  vege- 
tables have  for  carbonic  acid  an  admissive  power  which  is  from  13 
to  15  times  as  great  as  that  which  corresponds  to  nitrogen,  and  six 
or  seven  times  as  great  as  that  which  refers  to  oxygen. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  operated  with  perfectly  dry  carbonic 
add,  and  only  found,  as  the  velocity  relative  to  nitrogen,  numbers 
varying  between  9  and  11.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  carbonic 
anhydride  passes  less  quickly  than  hydrated  carbonic  acid. 

On  replacing  the  vegetable  membrane  by  caoutchouc,  I  obtained 
a 'similar  result.  The  difference  produced  by  dried  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  is  less  pronounced. 

I  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  these  experiments  prove  the 
dialysis  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  cuticle  of  leaves,  just  as  much 
as  the  experiments  of  Dutrochet  on  membranes  and  aqueous  solu- 
tions prove  endosmose  by  cellules,  or  the  experiments  on  absorp- 
tion made  by  M.  Deh^rain  with  porous  vessels,  to  which  the 
Academy  accorded  one  of  its  highest  rewards.  In  a  word,  cuticuiar 
respiration  appears  to  ine  sufficiently  proved  by  the  presence  of 
this  membrane  on  all  the  organs,  by  the  analogies  of  constitution, 
physical  and  chemical,  with  caoutchouc,  by  Graham's  experiments 
and  the  measurements  of  the  passage  of  gases  through  colloid 
membranes,  and,  lastly,  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault, 
who  attributes  to  the  upper  surface  of  leaves,  destitute  of  stomata, 
a  greater  decomposing  laculty  than  that  of  the  lower  surface  riddled 
with  these  minute  apertures. — Comjptes  JRendus  de  VAcadeniie  des 
Sciences,  Aug.  11, 1873.        

ON  THE  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  INVESTIGATED  BY  M.  FOTIER. 
BY  G.  QUINCKE. 

The  Comptes  Bendus  of  the  Paris  Academy,  Sept.  9th  and  16th, 
1872  (vol.  Ixxv,  pp.  617  &  674),  contain  two  communications  from 
M.  Potior  on  the  roflection  and  rofraction  of  light  at  the  boundary 
between  two  media. 

He  has,  with  the  sodium-flame,  observed  Newton's  coloured 
rings  in  a  thin  plate  of  glass  the  hinder  surface  of  which  was  at  the 
same  time  bounded  by  air  or  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  in  thin  lamellsa 
between  a  ^lass  lens  and  a  metallic  mirror.  He  moreover  investi- 
gated the  interference  of  two  pencils  of  rays,  one  of  which  has 
undergone  a  metallic,  and  the  other  ordinary  or  total  reflection  at 
the  base  of  a  glass  prism,  in  its  interior.  In  some  experiments  the 
metallic  mirror  was  replaced  by  a  plane  glass  mirror  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  or  by  a  liquid  at  the  outer  face  of  the  prism. 

M.  Potior  is  of  opinion  that  the  SDther  in  the  two  media  was 
divided  by  a  transition-layer,  and  that  the  process  of  reflection  or 
refraction  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  within  the  transition- 
layer  of  two  transparont  media,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  common 
boundary.  This  plane,  he  thinks,  which  formed  the  optical 
boundary  of  the  two  media  for  light  polarized  parallel  to  the  plane 
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of  incideiioey  was  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  common 
boundary  when,  one  of  the  two  media  being  left  constant,  the 
other  was  altered  in  such  wise  that  the  optical  thickness  of  a  thin 
lamella  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  substances  adjacent  to  it. 
With  glass  and  air  or  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  difference  between 
these  distances  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  =^  waye-length 
for  light  pohurized  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  phase  of 
the  reflected  light  undergoes  different  variations  with  different 
incidence-angles,  being  O  with  grazing  incidence  and  having  a 
maximum  value  with  normal  incidence.  The  change  of  phase 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  thin  lamella  between  the  lens  and  the 
pbme  mirror.  The  ray  reflected  from  metal  is  retarded  when  the 
reflection  is  normal,  the  retardation  amounting  to  ^  of  a  wave- 
length for  silver  and  air,  to  ^  for  silver  and  an  essential  oil.  This 
retardation  has  a  sensible  influence  when  the  thickness  of  a  thin 
layer  of  metal  upon  a  glass  plate  is  determined  from  the  different 
diameters  of  the  Newton's  rings  formed  beneath  a  lens  when  laid 
upon  a  plate  of  metal  and  when  laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

"  Moreover,  with  a  retardation  of  the  reflected  rajr,  there  was  a 
corresponding  change  of  phase  in  the  transmitted  ray ;  and  in 
passing  through  a  transparent  lamella  of  silver,  the  phase  must 
have  l^n  accelerated  ^ot  a  wave-length.  This  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  the 
interior  of  metals  ;  and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  it  if  certain 
experimenters  have  found  the  refraction-index  of  metals  too  small 
or  negative.  The  phenomena  in  metals  were  more  complicated, 
as  there  did  not  exist  here,  as  in  transparent  substances,  a  plane, 
parallel  to  the  boundary,  in  which  the  incident  and  the  reflected 
ray,  both  polarized  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  coincide,  but 
only  a  plane  in  which  the  two  had  a  definite  difference  of  path. 
The  situation  of  this  plane  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance 
over  the  metal,  since  the  extinguishing-force  of  the  metal,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  nature  of  the  substance  above  the  metaJ,  varied 
the  constants  of  the  elliptic  polarization  produced  by  metallic 
reflection — that  is,  the  principal  angle  of  incidence  and  the  prin- 
cipal azimuth." 

As,  to  my  knowledge,  no  one  except  me  *  has  investigated  the 
refraction-indices  of  transparent  layers  of  metal,  I  must  refer  to 
myself  the  expression  <<  certain  experimenters,"  and  remark  that  to 
the  above  statements,  save  so  far  as  they  contain  what  was  already 
known,  I  cannot  assent. 

My  optical  experimental  investigations  published  in  the  AnndUn 
contained,  besides  those  methods  which  are  described  in  the  above- 
mentioned  communications,  some  others,  which  have  concordantly 
conducted  to  this  result — "  that,  in  order  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
known  facts,  we  have  to  make  the  assumption  that  reflection  and 
refraction  take  place  in  a  transition-layer  the  thickness  of  which 
can  be  measured  by  experiment "  f. 


♦  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxx.  p.  599 :  1863. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  exU.  p.  398:  1871. 
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In  like  manner  the  ]flw  given  by  our  autlior,  tli&t  refleotion  takeft 
place  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  boundary  surface  of  transparent 
substances,  is  not  new.  Assuming  the  diange  of  phase  on  the 
passage  through  the  boundary  surface  of  transparent  substances  to 
be  insensible,  as  all  investigations  hitherto  appear  to  prove,  that 
law  was  established  more  than  twenty  years  since,  by  Stokes  *» 
with  the  aid  of  the  principle  of  reversion,  without  any  special 
assumption  of  a  dynamic  theory  of  light  under  the  presuppositioii 
that  the  effective  forces  depend  merely  on  the  situation  of  the 
particles  in  motion. 

In  accordance  with  this  law  is  the  fact  which  I  hare  established 
by  experiment,  **  that  with  the  same  reflecting  boundary  surface  of 
two  transparent  substances,  for  corresponding  angles  of  incidence 
(which  are  mutually  related  as  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction), 
whether  the  reflection  take  place  in  the  one  or  the  other  medium, 
the  observed  values  of  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  ray-com- 

Sonents  polarized  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  inei- 
ence  are  equal  and  contrary,  and  the  amplitudes  of  the  two 
components  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

*'  If  the  reflection  is  positive  in  the  one  medium,  it  is  negative 
in  the  other,  and  vice  vend  **  t. 

The  distinction,  originated  by  Jamint,of  transparent  substances 
into  those  with  positive  and  those  with  negative  reflection  (that  is, 
with  which  the  component  polarized  parallel  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  accelerated  or  retarded  in  comparison  with  the  perpen- 
dicularly polarized  component),  cannot  any  longer  be  maintained, 
although  it  has  recently  been  so  in  Gherman  manuals  of  physics. 

That  the  phase  of  the  reflected  lififht  in  the  case  of  gradng  incidence 
undergoes  no  change  cannot  be  decided  by  the  method  made  use 
of  by  our  author.  By  interference  of  the  direct  and  in  the  most 
decided  manner  grazingly  reflected  rays,  I  have  proved  §  that  tiie 
change  of  phase  is  not,  as  M.  Potior  states,  aetO,  but  corresponds 
to  half  a  wave-length,  both  for  the  light  polarized  parallel  and  that 
polarized  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

For  other  incidence-angles  than  90^  the  difference  of  the  altera- 
tion of  phase  in  two  differently  reflected  rays,  e.  g.  from  glass  and 
metal,  can  be  only  relatively  determined ;  and  I  have  determined 
by  experiment,  both  with  the  method  made  use  of  by  our  author 
and  with  some  others,  this  difference  for  reflection  in  different 
substances,  and  have  discussed  in  detail  how  &r  they  deviate  from 
the  variety  of  change  of  phase  required  by  the  theory  ||.  AbstnMS« 
tion  made  of  the  uncertainty  (there,  p.  22Q^  fully  discussed)  of  the 
magnitude  of  half  a  wave-length,  the  observations  generally,  but 
not  always,  give  a  maximum  of  difference  of  phase  of  two  dissimi- 
larly reflected  rays  when  JasO.  The  ray  reflected  from  a  metal 
was,  relatively  to  that  reflected  from  glass,  accelerated  when  the 

*  Camb.  and  Dubl.  Math.  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 :  1849. 

t  Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  369 :  1866. 

X  Ann,  de  Chim.  vol.  xxix.  p.  303 :  1850. 

§  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxli.  p.  223:  18/1. 

II  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxli,  pp.  196-232, 384-388 :  18/1. 
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reflection  was  in  air.  There  also  the  results  of  the  earlier  investi- 
gations by  Airy*  and  Giant  of  Newton's  rings  between  lenses  and 
plane  mirrors  of  various  materials  are  treated  of,  as  well  as  the 
mfluenoe  exerted  upon  experiments  of  this  sort  by  condensed  vapour 
or  gas  films  on  the  reflectinjj  surfaces.  I  would  seek  in  such  im- 
purities the  reason  of  the  difference  between  my  measurements  and 
those  of  other  observers. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  communications  in  question,  I  had 
pointed  outj  "that  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  light  in  passing 
through  thin  layers  of  metal  are  changed  simultaneously,  the  change 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  metal,"  and  also  "  that  the  change 
of  phase  in  refraction  must  vary  also  with  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  polarization."  At  the  same  time,  I  showed  how,  independently 
of  the  sources  of  error  of  the  formerly  usual  methods,  a  thin  lamella 
of  metal  displaces  interference-streaks  as  if  the  refraction-indet 
in  the  interior  of  the  metal  were  <  1§.  On  the  same  occasion  it 
was  exphuned  how  far  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  an  acceleration  of 
the  phase  when  light  passes  through  thin,  transparent  layers  of 
metal,  which  M.  Potior  seeks  to  establish  on  theoretical  grounds. 

When  a  lens  is  pressed  upon  a  gljws  plate  partially  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  metal,  Newton's  colour-rings  upon  the  metal  appear 
displaced  towards  those  upon  the  glass  plate.  The  thickness  of 
the  metal  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  displacement,  unless,  as  is 
correctly  remarked  in  the  communication  mentioned,  the  changes 
of  phase  with  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  and  the  glass, 
or  the  difference  between  the  two,  be  known. 

Hence  I  have  never  made  use  of  this  method  for  determining 
the  thickness,  but  have  pressed  the  lens  upon  the  uncovered  part 
of  the  glass  plate  until  the  lower  surface  of  the  lens  touched  the 
margin  of  the  sharply  bordered  layer  of  metal.  Contact  was  shown 
by  the  distortion  of  the  colour-rings  on  the  glass.  The  colour 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  layer  of '  air  of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  metal  an  the  glass  plate  gave  then  the  thickness  of  the  latter  |I. 
It  is  at  once  seen  that  in  this  determination  the  knowledge  of  the 
change  of  phase  with  normal  reflection  is  not  requisite;  and  there* 
fore  ignorance  of  it  could  not  occasion  any  error  in  the  rest  of  the 
conclusions  deduced  by  me. 

Finally,  I  have  also  shown  how,  in  reflection  from  the  same 
metal,  the  principal  angle  of  incidence  and  principal  azimuth,  as 
well  as  the  qualities  generally  of  the  reflected  light,  depend  on  the 
•nature  of  the  transparent  medium  in  which  the  reflection  takes 
place  T,  and  to  what  depth  light  of  different  colour  and  plane  of 
polarization  penetrates  the  metal ;  so  that,  in  relation  to  this  also, 
M.  Potier's  remarks  cannot  be  said  to  be  new. — Poggendorff's 
AnnaJen,  vol.  cxlviii.  pp.  311-^16. 

•  Cambr.  Trans,  vol.  iv. ;  Fogg.  Ann.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  lf>3 :  1832. 
t  Absolute  Phasendnderungen  durch  Reflexion :  Berlin,  18/0. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxli.  p.  191 :  1871. 

§  Ibid.  p.  186 :  1871.  II  Ibid.  vol.  cxxix.  p.  1/8 :  1866. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  cx.xviii.  p.  547  sq.,  cxxix.  pp.  182«i2l7 :  1866. 
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EXPLOSIONS  PRODUCED  BY  HIGH  TONES. 

A  great  part  o£  the  knovn  explosive  substances  contain  more  or 
less  nitrogen.  The  simplest  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  least  stable,  is  the  combination  of  iodine  with  nitrogen.  Iodide 
of  nitro^n  is  very  easily  prepared  by  wetting  finely  powdered 
iodine  with  liquid  ammonia.  It  is  then  filtered;  and  tne  filter, 
while  still  moist,  is  taken  out  of  the  funnel  and  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  which  are  dried  separately.  Although  this  sul»tance  while 
moist  is  quite  harmless,  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  detonates  with 
great  violence  on  the  slightest  friction.  But  what  is  most  remark- 
able is,  this  violent  decomposition  can  be  called  forth  by  certain 
high  tones. 

MM.  Champion  and  Pellet  have  made  the  following  interesting 
experiment-s  upon  it : — ^Two  glass  tubes  of  15  miilims.  diameter,  and 
2'i  metres  total  length,  are  combined  by  means  of  a  strip  of  paper; 
and  upon  each  end  is  put  a  little  piece  of  paper  which  contains 
0-03  of  a  fframme  of  iodide  of  nitrogen.  When  one  of  these  is 
caused  to  detonate,  the  other  detonates  likewise. 

The  explosion  of  the  second  paper,  however,  is  not  effected  by 
pressure  of  the  air :  this  can  be  shown  by  introducing  a  sm^ 
pendulum  into  the  tube ;  it  is  no  more  disturbed  by  the  explosion 
than  when  the  tube  is  blown  strongly  into  with  the  mouth.  If  we 
fasten  such  papers  to  the  strings  of  a  double  bass,  or  a  violoncello, 
or  a  violin,  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  deep  tones  exert  no  action, 
while  the  high  tones  induce  a  detonation.  The  very  high  tones 
obtained  by  twitching  the  strings  on  the  tail  side  of  the  bridge 
give  the  same  result. 

The  results  were  similar  in  experiments  with  Chinese  tomtoms : 
the  deep-toned  instruments  effected  no  detonation ;  the  high-toned 
ones  constantly  did  so. 

Two  parabolic  concave  mirrors  of  0*5  of  a  metre  diameter  were 
set  up  at  2-5  metres  distance  one  from  the  other.  A  small  quantity 
of  iodide  of  nitrogen  was  brought  into  the  focus  of  one  of  them, 
and  another  small  quantity  was  placed  in  the  centre  between  the 
two  mirrors.  Some  nitroglycerine  was  exploded  in  the  focus  of 
second  miror :  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  in  the  focus  of  the  first  mirror 
detonated ;  that  in  the  centre  remained  intact.  Although  other 
explosive  substances  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  yet  this  was  not,  as  might  perhaps  be 
thought,  a  consequence  of  heat,  because  0*03  gramme  of  nitro-^ 
glycerine,  which  does  not  develop  more  heat  tlu^  0-9  gramme  of 
gunpowder,  produced  an  explosion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
from  8  to  10  grammes  of  powder. 

The  mirror  was  then  coated  with  lampblack,  when  the  explosion 
of  10  grammes  of  powder  did  not  induce  any  detonation  of  the  iodide 
of  nitrogen,  while  0-03  gramme  of  nitroglycerine  was  still  sufficient 
to  do  so. — Chronique  de  V Industrie^  No.  62,  Jan.  29,  1873. 
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XXXI.   On  a  Relation  between  Heat  and  Static  Electricity. 
By  Fredb&ick  Outhbib*. 

THE  experiments  to  be  described  concern  a  remarkable  rela- 
tion between  heat  and  static  electricity^  and  may  be  briefly 
described  as  exhibiting  (I)  the  difference  in  power  which  one  and 
the  same  body  at  different  temperatures  possesses  of  discharging 
electricity  of  one  kind,  and  (2)  the  difference  in  power  which 
one  and  the  same  body  at  the  same  temperature  has  of  dischar- 
ging the  two  kinds  of  electricity. 

A  great  many  of  my  experiments  involved  the  use  of  white- 
or  red-hot  metal  balls.  Those  I  used  were  the  ordinary  cast-iron 
balls  about  two  inches  in  diameter^  provided  with  eyes.  An 
insulating  handle  was  made  by  fastening  a  stout  copper  wii^book 
by  means  of  thinner  wire  to  the  end  of  an  ebonite  pen-holder 
about  six  inches  long.  When  no  insulation  was  required  an  ordi- 
nary iron  hook  was  used.  The  iron  balls  were  heated  in  a  clear 
coke  fire.  Each  experiment  was  made  never  less  than  twelve^ 
and  mostly  from  twenty  to  thirty  times,  on  different  days.  The 
two  gold-leaf  electroscopes  which  I  used  kept  their  charge  with- 
out sensible  loss  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

§  1.  Experiment, — A  white-hot  iron  ball  being  hooked  out  of 
the  fire  by  the  insulating  hook  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
-h  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  then  brought  near  to 
or  touching  the  top  of  an  electroscope,  produces  no  divergence  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author.  (An  a^Rtract  of  thia  investigation 
appears  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society/  Febniary  13,  1873 : 
vol.  zxi.  p.  168.) 
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the  leaves.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  use  a  white-hot  iron  ball 
as  a  ''proof  plane '^  for  +  electricity. 

§  2.  Eaperimeni. — ^A  white-hot  iron  ball  being  hooked  out  of 
the  fire^  as  in  §  1^  by  the  insulating  hook^  is  made  to  touch  the 
—  conductor  of  the  machine ;  it  is  then  found  to  be  incapable 
of  influencing  the  electroscope  by  induction  or  by  contact.  •  The 
white-hot  ball  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  plane  for  —  electricity. 

§  8.  Experiment. — On  the  top  of  the  electroscope  is  placed  a 
wooden  block  covered  with  tinfoil.  Above  this  are  a  few  sheets 
of  metal  plate.  Upon  these  is  a  tripod  stand  inverted^  to  which 
a  metal  chain  is  fastened.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  can  be 
connected  with  the  +  or  —  conductor  of  an  electric  machine. 
A  white-hot  iron  ball  is  placed  on  the  tripod^  and  the  chain  is 
fastened  to  the  -h  conductor.  As  long  as  the  machine  is  worked 
the  leaves  diverge;  but  on  ceasing^they immediatelydroptogether. 

^  4.  Experiment. — ^The  arrangement  being  precisely  the  same 
as  in  §  8^  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the  —  conductor  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  before^  the  leaves  only  remain  divergent  while  the 
machine  is  being  worked. 

§  5.  Experiment* — The  chaiu  in  §  3  being  removed,  the  white- 
hot  ball  is  placed  upon  the  tripod.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
make  the  leaves  diverge  by  a  charge  from  a  proof  plane  of  24- 
inch  sur&ce  which  has  been  charged  by  either  the  +  or  —  con- 
ductor and  then  brought  into  contact  with  either  the  white-hot 
ball  or  any  other  part  of  the  electroscope's  system. 

§  6.  Experiment. — A  white-hot  iron  ball  on  a  metal  hook  (so 
as  to  be  in  earth-connexion)  is  held  above  the  top  of  an  electro- 
scope charged  with  +  electricity.  When  at  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  incnes^  the  leaves  rapidly  and  completely  collapse,  and  do 
not  recover  their  divergence  on  the  removal  of  the  ball. 

§  7.  Experiment, — The  electroscope  is  charged  with  —  elec« 
tricity,  the  conditions  being  otherwise  as  in  §  6.  When  the  ball 
is  at  a  distaQce  of  three  or  four  inches  the  electroscope  is  rapidlyj 
completely,  and  permanently  discharged, 

§  8.  Experiment, — ^The  electroscope  being  charged  with  + 
electricity,  the  white-hot  iron  ball  is  hooked  out  of  the  fire  with 
the  insulating  hook  and  brought  above  the  electroscope.  Perfect 
and  permanent  discharge  takes  place  when  the  interval  between 
the  two  is  about  one  inch. 

§  9.  Experiment, — ^The  electroscope  is  charged  with  —  elec- 
tricity, the  experiment  being  otherwise  as  in  §  8.  The  electro- 
scope loses  its  charge  completely  and  permanently  when  the 
interval  is  two  or  three  inches — that  is,  sensibly  greater  than 
with  -h  electricity. 

§  10.  Experiment.^-kvL  iron  wire  with  a  little  cotton-wool 
fastened  to  one  end  is  dipped  into  benzol,  ether,  alcohol,  or  bt« 
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vulphide  of  carbon ;  the  liquid  is  ip^nited,  and  the  flame  ifi  held 
v^t  the  electroscope  charged  with  +  electricity.  At  a  dis-p 
taocd  of  three  or  four  inches  immediate  perfect  and  permanent 
discharge  takes  place. 

§  11.  Experiment. — The  same  flames  are  found  to  discharge 
the  —  electricity  of  an  electroscope  at  about  the  same  distance. 

§  12.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  flames  included  white  lumi- 
nous smoky  (benzol),  white  luminous  (ether),  feebly  luminous 
(alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon).  They  are  all  water-forming 
but  the  last.  There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  noticeable  in  their 
power  of  discharge.  A  paper  spill  or  wooden  splinter  answers 
almost  equally  well. 

§  13.  Experiment. ~-^The  wire  holding  the  cotton-woot  satu- 
rated with  the  liquids  of  §  10  is  fastened  to  an  ebonite  pen- 
holder,  so  that  the  flames  are  not  in  electric  contact  with  the 
earth.  The  power  of  discharging  both  +  and  —  electricity  of 
an  electroscope  appears  to  be  sensibly  the  same  as  when  there  is 
earth-connexion,  tne  discharge  being  quick,  complete,  and  per- 
manent at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches. 

§  14.  The  success  of  the  above  experiments  with  white-hot 
balls  depends  upon  the  balls  being  of  a  bright  white  heat;  the 
hotter  the  better.  Complete  success  can  be  obtained  in  an  ordi- 
nary fireplace  with  a  good  draught  if  a  blower  be  used.  Ano- 
malous results  are  obtained  if  sufficient  care  be  not  paid  to  this 
point,  as  appears  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

§  16.  Experiment. — ^A  red-hot  ball  is  hooked  out  of  the  fire 
with  the  insulating  hook  and  presented  to  the  +  conductor  of 
an  electric  machine  in  action,  and  then  brought  near  to  and  into 
contact  with  an  electroscope.  No  charge  is  imparted  (com- 
pare &  1). 

i&  16«  Experiment. — ^The  conditions  being  the  same  as  in 
\  16,  the  «—  conductor  of  the  machine  is  used;  the  electroscope 
eaves  diverge  permanently  with  —  electricity  on  completing  the 
contact. 

We  have  in  this  experiment  the  first  decisive  evidence  of  the 
difference  between  the  influences  of  hot  iron  on  +  and  —  elec- 
tricity. 

§  17.  Expmment.-^kA  the  red-hot  iron  ball  on  the  insulating 
hook  gradually  cools,  it  slowly  acquires  the  power  of  receiving 
from  the  machine  and  giving  to  the  electroscope  a  charge  of  + 
electricity.  Sotbat^  with  regard  to  +  electricity,  white-hot  and 
red-hot  iron  refuse  to  receive  or  convey  a  charge.  With  regard 
to  --  electricity,  white-hot  iron  alone  does  so. 

§  18.  Experiment. — ^A  white-hot  ball  is  hooked  out  of  the  fire 
on  a  conducting  hook;  and,  as  it  cools,  its  power  of  inductively 
discharging  +  and  —  electricity  is  tested.    Long  after  it  has 
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lost  all  power  of  disehargmg  the  +  electricity  of  the  electroscope 
it  still  retains  its  power^  only  slightly  diminished^  of  discharging 

—  electricity.  This  experiment  is  perhaps  the  most  str^ing 
one  of  this  immediate  series.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
difference  of  behaviour  of  the  iron  towards  the  two  electricities 
is  most  noticeable  is  a  dull  red  heat,  called,  I  believe,  a  cherry- 
red.  Attempts  are  made  in  the  sequel  to  approximately  measure 
this  crucial  temperature. 

§  19.  Experiment. — The  white-hot  ball  is  removed  from  the 
fire  on  the  insulating  hook,  and  its  power  of  discharging  +  and 

—  electricities  frequently  compared  as  it  cools.  As  with  the 
earth-connected  ball  of  §  18,  its  power  of  discharging  —  en- 
dures long  after  its  power  of  discharging  +  is  lost. 

'  §  20.  Experiment, — ^At  a  dull  red  heat,  a  ball,  whether  insu- 
lated or  earth-connected,  will  not  discharge  a  positively  charged 
electroscope  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch. 

§  21.  Experiment. — At  a  dull  red  heat  a  ball  will  discharge 

—  electricity  when  earth-eonnected,  but  not  when  insulated.  If 
the  insulated  ball  which  has,  by  cooling,  just  lost  its  power  of 
discharging  —  electricity  be  held  half  an  inch  above  the  electro-, 
scope  and  momentarily  touched  with  the  finger  or  a  wire,  the 
leaves  instantly  but  only  partially  collapse.  At  each  touch  a 
further  collapse  takes  place. 

§  22.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  experiments  with  hot  iron  balls 
is  of  a  nature  to  convince  the  actual  experimenter  that  in  all  the 
above  cases  the  collapse  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  escape  of 
their  prevalent  electricity,  and  not  to  the  accession  of  electricity 
of  the  opposite  kind  ]  for  in  no  case  do  the  leaves  diverge  after 
collapsing.  A  good  many  experiments  of  various  kinds,  which 
are  sufficiently  self-suggestive  to  release  me  from  a  description 
of  them,  showed  that  the  leaves  of  a  nieutral  electroscope  were 
in  no  instance  induced  to  diverge  by  the  approach  of  hot  bodies^ 

§  28.  We  have  so  much  greater  control  over  the  heat  of  an 
imperfectly  conducting  wire  than  over  that  of  a  hot  metallic  ball 
(we  can  retain  the  former  constant,  both  in  regard  to  its  tempe- 
rature and  position,  so  much  better  than  the  latter),  that  I  was 
soon  induced  to  substitute  the  former  for  the  latter.  But  as  we 
know  that  galvanic  currents  passing  along  a  wire  exercise  a; 
locally  wide  range  of  galvanic  influence,  and  that  such  influence 
is  especially  manifested  when  the  current  is  started  or  stopped, 
approached  or  withdrawn  from  the  influenced  body,  or  increased 
or  diminished  in  strength,  it  became  necessary  to  examine  whether 
under  any  conditions  the  cuiTcnt  affected  the  electroscope  when 
little  heat  was  developed  in  its  passage. 

§  24.  Earperiment. — ^The  current  from  eight  platin-zinc  cclla 
was  passed  along  a  copper  wire  \  inch  thick  and  9  inches  long, 
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forming  a  circular  loop  above  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  and 
abdut  \  inch  from  it.  No  effect  was  produced,  whether  the  elec- 
troscope was  charged  with  +  or  —  electricity. 

§  25.  Experiment, — A  cuiTcnt  from  eight  platin-zinc  cells 
was  sent  through  a  flat  coil  about  20  yards  long,  intermitting 
by  means  of  an  automatic  '^make-and-break'^  of  an  induction- 
coil.  No  effect  was  produced  when  the  flat  coil  was  within  -^ 
inch  of  the  electroscope  charged  with  +  or  —  electricity. 

§  26.  Experiment, — A  secondary  flat  coil,  closed  and  similar 
to  that  of  §  25,  being  placed  within  -x^^  inch  of  a  charged  elec* 
troscope,  the  intermittent  charge  was  passed  through  the  Neigh- 
bouring primary ;  and  no  effect  was  produced  on  an  electroscope 
charged  with  +  or  —  electricity. 

§  27.  The  ground  being  thus  cleared  by  the  experiments  of 
§§  24,  25,  and  26,  which  show  that  the  passage  of  a  cold  gal- 
vanic current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  charged  electroscope  is 
.without  influence,  and  this  being  confirmed  by  the  approach  and 
withdrawal  of  the  poles  of  a  powerful  permanent  magnet,  which 
are  also  without  effect,  the  action  of  the  heat  developed  in  a  pla- 
tinum wire  by  means  of  the  current  could  be  studied. 

§  28.  Experiment.^By  means  of  eight  platin-zinc  cells  a 
platinum  wire  of  '01  inch  diameter  and  4  inches  long  can  be 
raised  to  whiteness.  A  +  -charged  electroscope  is  placed  an 
inch  below  such  a  coil.     About  three  seconds  after  the  com- 

(iletion  of  the  circuit  the  platinum  wire  becomes  white*hot ;  and 
jr  this  time  the  whole  of  the  electricity  is  discharged.  With  — 
electricity  the '  discharge  is  even  more  rapid,  and  is  complete 
even  before  the  wire  is  white-hot.  At  a  distance  of  six  inches 
the  white-hot  platinum-foil  discharges  both  f  and  —  electricity 
from  the  electroscope  in  about  seven  seconds.  If  the  vrire  be 
near  its  fusing-point,  there  is  little  difference  either  as  to  dis- 
tance or  time  in  which  the  effect  is  produced  with  the  two  kinds 
of  electricity. 

.  §  29.  Experiment. — Nine  inches  of  the  platinum  wire  of 
§  28  were  bent  into  a  single  horizontal  circular  loop,  one  inch 
above  the  electroscope  which  was  charged  with  —  electricity. 
The  wire  was  heated  to  a  just  visible  redness.  The  electroscope's 
leaves  collapsed  in  two  seconds,  one  of  which  is  certainly  sp^nt 
in  heating  the  wire,  and  the  other  is  not  more  than  is  required 
for  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  It  appears  as  though  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  were  instantaneous.  A  + -charged  electroscope  under 
like  conditions  requires  six  or  seven  seconds  to  be  discharged. 

§  30.  Experiment. — ^The  loop  of  platinum  wirearrangdl  as  in 
§  29  and  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  but  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  5  inches  above  the  electroscope,  discharges  —  electricity 
in  two  seconds,  but  requires  eight  or  ten  seconds  to  discharge  +• 
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§  81.  Experiment. — ^The  8*cell  battciy  which  I  used  was  not 
sufficient  to  heat  twelve  inches  of  the  wire  when  in  a  single  loop 
even  to  dull  redness.  Such  a  non-luminous  hot  loop  disdiai^ed 
an  electroscope  of  -^  electricity,  when  at  a  distance  of  one  inch,  in 
seven  or  eight  seconds.    A  -f-  charge  is  not  perceptibly  afiected. 

§  82.  It  appears,  on  comparing  the  experiments  of  &§  l-Sl 
with  those  of  §§  28-81,  that  the  behaviour  of  red-  and  whiter 
hot  earth -connected  iron  balls  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
behaviour  of  red-  and  white-hot  platinum  wires  heated  by  gal- 
vanism. In  experiments  §§  28-81  the  battery  was  not  in- 
sulated from  the  ground.  I  may  mention  that  repeated  and 
varied  attempts  by  insulating  the  battery  to  detect  a  difference  in 
the  discharging-power  between  an  earth-connected  and  insulated 
galvanicaliy  heated  wire  (similar  to  the  difference  between  the 
discharging-powefs  of  earth-connected  and  insulated  hot  iron 
balls)  failed,  presumably  on  account  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  neutral  matter  in  the  battery,  which  must  be  electrically  con- 
nected with  the  wire. 

§  88.  Eacperiment.'^yiheii  the  black  bottom  of  a  pan  of  boil^ 
ing  water  is  brought  within  ^  inch  of  the  top  of  an  electroscope 
charged  with  +  or  —  electricity,  ordinary  temporary  inductive 
discharge  takes  place :  the  leaves  recover  their  divergence  com* 
pletely  on  the  removal  of  the  pan.  Yet  the  actual  quantity  of 
heat,  as  measured  by  air-expanding  power  radiated  by  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  upon  the  electroscope  at  the  distance  of  i  inch, 
is  far  greater  than  that  radiated  upon  it  at  a  distance  of  6  inches 
by  the  4-inch  long  white-hot  platinum  wire.  This  is  clearly 
enough  shown  by  employing  the  diflerential  air-thermometei^ 
with  conical  copper  air-chambers  blackened  above.  The  pan 
has  a  base  about  700  times  as  great  as  the  orthographic  pro- 
jection of  the  outline  of  the  spiral,  and  indefinitely  grater 
than  the  projection  of  the  wire  itself.  Immediately  the  spiral 
is  heated  white-hot  abbve  one  cone,  the  pan  of  boiling  water 
(containing  an  immersed  **  heater '')  is  brought  so  near  to  the 
other  that  the  liquid  in  the  bent  stem  remains  for  a  time  sen- 
sibly at  rest.  The  wire  is  6  inches  from  its  cone.  The  pan 
has  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  to  produce  equilibrium  i 
and  therefore,  if  the  mere  quantity  of  radiant  heat  received  by 
the  electrified  body  Wcfe  at  all  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
discharge,  the  pan  at  8  inches  should  discharge  the  electro^ 
scope  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  the  white-hot  spiral  at  6 
inches.  But,  as  before  stated,  its  permanent  dischargmg-power 
is  practically  nothing,  even  at  \  inch.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
dischargiug-power  depends  far  more  upon  the  quality  of  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  discharffer,  than  upon  the  quantity  of  heat  (as 
measured  in  heat'-nnits)  received  by  the  electrified  body. 
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§  84!.  Espperiment.-^^lt  a  series  of  dielectric  tioii-conductors, 
such  as  a  series  of  plates  of  varnished  glass,  be  placed  on  an 
electroscope  which  is  then  charged  with  —  electricity,  a  dull 
red-hot  ball  or  platinum  wire  a  few  inches  above  the  electroscope 
causes  the  leaves  to  collapse,  but  does  not  discharge  the  system. 
On  removing  the  plates  in  succession  (after  the  removal  of  the 
heated  discharger),  the  leaves  diverge  more  and  more,  till  the 
withdrawal  of  the  last  leaves  them  nearly  fully  charged.  The 
bottom  of  each  plate  is  found  to  be  charged  with  +  electricity. 
A  similar  effect  is  produced,  changing  the  changeables,  by  a 
whiter-hot  ball  or  wire  above  the  upper  of  a  series  of  varnished 
glass  plates  on  the  top  of  a  positively  charged  electroscope. 

§  85.  The  experiments  with  electroscopes  may  be  repeated 
almost  one  for  one  with  the  condensed  electricity  of  a  Leyden  iar. 
Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  closeness  of  the  two  condensed  elec- 
tricities  to  one  another  on  the  metallic  coatings,  and  to  that  pe- 
netration of  the  two  kinds  into  the  glass  which  furnishes  the 
potential  residual  charge,  the  discharge  of  a  jar  is  never  so  rapid 
or  complete  under  the  same  circumstances  as  that  of  an  elec* 
troscope. 

§  36.  Experiment, — A  Leyden  jar  of  about  1^  square  foot 
outer  foil  surface  is  fully  charged  with  +  electricity.  A  white- 
hot  earth*connected  iron  ball,  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  above  the 
electroscope,  discharges  the  jar,  but  by  no  means  completely,  in 
thirty  seconds  (when  the  ball  had  become  dull  red).  A  jar 
charged  with  —  electricity  is  discharged  under  like  conditions 
almost  completely  in  thirty  seconds.  The  remaining  charge  is 
not  greater  than  the  first  residual  charge  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances  (the  glass  being  about  ^  inch  thick). 

6  87.  A  dull  red-hot  ball  earth-connected  at  a  distance  of  2 
inches  from  a  -h -electrified  jar  discharges  scarcely  any  of  the 
charge  in  a  minute,  while  a  —  charge  in  the  same  time  is  con- 
siderably diminished. 

§  88.  Experimenta.'^k  platinum  spiral  of  wire  4  inches  long 
and  '01  inch  thick  is  fixed  4  inches  above  a  charged  jar.  The 
latter  loses  little  of  its  charge  in  one  minute.  When  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  wire  from  eight  platin-zinc  cells  the 
wire  becomes  white-hot,  and  the  charge,  whether  -f-  or  — ,  is 
lost  in  one  minute.  For  the  success  of  this  experiment,  especi- 
ally when  +  electricity  is  dealt  with,  the  wire  must  be  almost 
at  the  point  of  fusion. 

§  89.  Eaperiment.'^A  9-inch  single-loop  wire,  one  inch 
from  the  jar,  heated  to  incipient  redness,  discharges  about  half 
of  the  electricity  of  a  4*  ^charged  jar  and  almost  the  whole  of  a 
—charged  one. 

§  40.  Two  electroscopes,  charged  respectively  with  +  and  --^ 
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electricities,  have  their  caps  connected  by  wires  with  two  foil- 
covered  balls  standing  on  insalatiiig  stands.  A  loop-wire  of  pla- 
tinum connected  with  a  battery  is  equidistant  from  the  balls  and 
between  them.  Whatever  the  temperature  of  the  wire  may  be, 
the  leaves  fall  equally  in  the  two  electroscopes;  that  is^  both  fall 
equally  quickly  with  a  white-hot  wire,  and  equally  more  slowly 
with  a  red-hot  wire. 

'  §  41.  Experiment. — ^By  means  of  a  plano-convex  glass  lena  of 
6-inch  focus^  the  sun's  direct  rays  may  be  concentrated  so  as  to 
ignite  paper;  when  the  cap  of  an  electroscope  charged  with  + 
or  —  electricity  is  placed  in  this  focus  no  sensible  discharge 
ensues.  A  small  blackened  brass  knob^  connected  with  the  elec- 
troscope and  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  similarly  concen- 
trated^ does  not  cause  the  leaves  to  collapse*  The  Leyden  jar 
has  its  knob  polished  or  blackened;  whether  the  jar  be  charged 
with  +  or  —  electricity,  no  discharge  ensues  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  concentrated  upon  it  by  a  lens. 

§  42.  Experiment, — The  polished  or  blackened  knob  of  a  Ley- 
den jar^  or  the  blackened  knob  connected  with  an  electroscope, 
is  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  spherical  metallic  mirror  18  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  focus  of  a  conjugate  mirror  is  placed  a 
white-hot  iron  ball.  The  centres  of  the  mirrors  are  6  feet  9 
inches  apart,  and  their  foci  3  feet  10  inches.  Though  in  the 
course  of  1^  minute  the  blackened  objects  become  too  hot  to 
hold  in  the  hand,  though  paper  is  scorched  in  the  receptive 
focus,  neither  +  nor  ■—  electricity  of  a  jar  or  electroscope  is 
discharged. 

§  43.  Experiments  §  41  and  §  42  show  that  a  certain  proxi- 
mity must  exist  between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  charged  body 
in  order  that  discharge  may  take  place,  and  that  the  discharge  is 
not  due  only  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

§  44.  Experiment. — The  edge  of  the  sun's  image  was  made 
to  touch  the  cap  of  an  electroscope ;  and  an  earth- connected  iron 
ball  was,  so  to  say,  dipped  into  the  image.  Whether  positively  or 
negatively  charged,  the  electroscope  only  showed  the  usual  tem- 
porary inductive  release  of  its  electricity.  This  experiment,  to 
which  I  attach  very  great  importance  in  the  series  under  conside- 
ration, seems  to  show,  in  conjunction  with  §6  41  &42,  that  for 
there  to  be  discharge  it  must  be  the  inducing  body  itself  which  is 
the  source  of  heat,  and  that  the  mere  presence  of  heat  of  passage 
geometrically  filling  the  space  between  the  electrified  body  and 
the  inducing  body  is  not  sufficient  for  the  discharge. 

§  45.  Experiments. — A  charged  jar  is  placed  on  an  insulating 
support  of  varnished  glass.  Its  outer  coating  is  connected  with 
one  terminal  of  an  astatic  galvanometer  having  a  current-con- 
ducting wire  of  great  length  and  thinness;  the  other  terminal  is 
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connected  with  the  earth.  Above  the  knob  of  the  jar  is  the  in* 
candescible  platinum  wire.  As  the  electricity  of  the  inner  coat- 
ing ( +  or  — )  is  discharged,  that  of  the  outer  coating  ( —  or  + )  is 
released,  and,  traversing  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer,  deflects  its . 
needle.  The  effect  may  be  increased  by  using  a  battery  of  jars 
as  above,  or  by  placing  the  discharging- wire  between  the  knobs 
of  oppositely  electrified  jars  whose  outer  coatings  are  connected 
with  the  opposite  terminals  of  the  galvanometer.  By  such  means 
more  striking  effects  can  be  produced  than  by  the  uncondensed 
electricity  of  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 

§  46.  The  assertion  that  glass  is  a  good  conductor  of  electri- 
city when  red-hot  at  once  suggests  a  possibility  of  connecting 
such  a  statement  with  the  above  experiments  of  discharge. 

§47.  ExperimetU. — Nevertheless  this  statement  is  true;  for 
if  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  be  made  red-hot,  it  may  indeed  be 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  -r  or  *—  charged  electroscope  (being 
held  by  the  cool  end)  without  discharging  it ;  but  if,  when  so 
resting,  it  be  touched  by  a  wire  earth-connected,  the  charge  is 
immediately  and  completely  lost. 

§  48.  ExperimerU. — The  end  of  a  stout  glass  tube  is  heated 
red-hot ;  on  touching  with  the  hot  part  either  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  it  is  found  that  both  +  and  —  electricities 
may  be  abundantlv  conveyed  from  the  conductor  to  the  electro- 
scope. This  faculty  continues  with  both  electricities  after  the 
glass  has  ceased  to  be  incandescent  at  all.  It  ceases  with  + 
before  it  ceases  with  —  ;  indeed  with  the  latter  it  is  retained 
almost  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  100°  C. 

§  49.  Experiment. — In  examining  the  discharging-power  of 
red-hot  glass  some  noteworthy  facts  are  observed.  When  the 
red-hot  glass  is  insulated,  as  when  it  forms  the  extremity  of  a  long 
glass  rod,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  +  and  — 
electricities.  With  +  the  hot  glass  merely  acts  as  an  inductive 
discharger ;  the  leaves  temporarily  collapse,  and  return  to  their 
divergence  when  the  glass  is  withdrawn.  When  the  electroscope 
is  charged  with  —  electricity,  the  first  approach  of  the  hot  glass 
causes  partial  collapse,  as  by  simple  induction.  On  withdrawing 
the  glass,  further  collapse  ensues ;  on  bringing  the  glass  again 
near,  the  same  amount  of  divergence  is  produced  which  existed 
before  withdrawal. 

§  50.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1878,  at  3-4  p.m.,  I  observed 
that  the  difference  between  the  discharging-power  for  +  and  — 
electricity  was  greatly  diminished  and  sometimes  extinguished. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  severe  storm  over  London,  unaccompanied 
however,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  electric  atmospheric  disturbance. 
On  inquiry  at  the  Observatories  of  Kew  and  Greenwich,  Mr. 
Whipple  informs  me  that^  for  a  temporary  reason,  there  is  no 
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record  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  on  that  day.  The  Astro* 
nomer  Royal  informs  me  that  the  atmosphere  was  -f  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  but  that  of  the  afternoon  there  is  no  reeord. 
§  61.  The  following  attempts  were  made  to  measure  approxi* 
mately  the  temperature  (1)  at  which  a  hot  insulated  iron  tiall  com- 
menced or  ceased  to  discharge  ^  electricity  when  at  a  distance 
of  2  inches  from  an  electroscope,  (2)  at  which  an  insulated  iron 
ball  begins  or  ceases  to  discharge  +  electricity  at  the  same  dis- 
tance of  2  inches^  (8)  at  which  there  is  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  discharge  of  +  and  — .  These  experiments  were 
checked  by  examining  the  temperatures  at  which  an  insulated  iron 
ball  on  cooling  (1)  commences  to  be  able  to  receive  — ,  (2)  com- 
mences to  be  able  to  receive  +,  and  (3)  freely  and  equally 
receives  both. 

§  52.  Easperiments.' — ^The  heats  of  balls  at  the  critical  tempera* 
tures  were  taken  by  plunging  them  into  weighed  quantities  of 
cold  water,  weighing  them  both  together.  Taking  into  account 
the  weight  and  specific  heat  of  glass,  and  calling  the  sum  of 
the  heat-units  in  one  gramme  of  iron  from  GP  C.  to  the  tempe« 
rature  f^  C, 

Ve^lw, 
it  was  found  that 

Fe2jM;=   84-7^ 

=  83-7 

=  115-r 

=  116-3 

=  145-1" 

=1370/ 

At  (1)  both  electricities  cease  to  be  discharged,  and  the  insu* 
lated  iron  can  serve  as  a  proof  plane  for  both  kinds.  Between 
(1)  and  (2)  —  electricity  is  discharged  only,  and  the  insulated 
iron  may  serve  as  a  carrier  for  —  electricity,  but  not  for  + . 
At  (3)  and  above,  both  electricities  are  discharged  equally,  and 
the  iron  refuses  to  receive  a  charge  of  either  kind. 

August  28, 1873. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


XXXII.  On  a  new  Mechanical  Theorem  relative  to  Stationary 

Motions.    By  B.  Clausiub. 

[Conclttded  from  p.  244.] 

7.  rilHE  above-illustrated  notion  of  the  phase,  which  refers 

JL  to  periodic  changes  in  the  motion,  can  be  employed  in  the 

consideration  of  motions  which  take  place  simultaneously  in 

closed  paths.    But  when  we  have  a  system  of  points  which, 

though  moving  in  a  stationary  manner,  do  not  describe  closed 
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patbsy  and  with  which  also  the  individual  variables  by  which  the 
positions  of  the  points  are  determined  do  not  simply  change  their 
values  periodically,  a  somewhat  more  general  conception  must 
be  employed,  which  can  be  comprehended  as  the  phase  in  a 
wider  signification  of  the  term. 

Employing  again  the  quantities  ;|,  q^... qn  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  positions  of  the  points,  without  presupposing  that 
every  quantity  repeats  its  variations  regularly  in  periods  of  de- 
termined length,  we  shall  yet  introduce  for  each  quantity  a  cer- 
tain interval  of  time,  which  may  be  denoted  by  t],  ig, .  • .  t».  With 
the  aid  of  these,  we  will  define  the  phases  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent quantities,  and  which  may  be  called  <^^,  ^3. . . .  ^^^  ^y  ^^^ 
following  equations : — 

'*«i*i=»a*9---«»..^« 0*) 

Now  let  ;„  7g,  • . .  On  be  variated,  and  with  each  variable  the 
phase  belonging  to  it  be  regarded  as  the  measuring  quantity, 
which  in  the  variation  remains  constant,  while  the  time-interval 
may  uiidergo  an  alteration.  The  variations  so  formed  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  above,  to  be  represented  by  the  symbols 

Employing  such  a  variation,  we  will  form  for  the  variable  q^ 
the  fraction  _ 

J)yityqy  —  hBk 

t 

If  the  quantity  q^  accomplished  its  variations  in  a  periodical 
manner,  and  ip  were  the  duration  of  ita  period,  the  variation 
S^^g,  would  also  alter  onlv  periodically,  and  accordingly  the 
fraction,  which  has  /  in  its  denominator,  would  make  continually 
smaller  fluctuations  tod  so  approximate  to  aero*  The  same 
would  hold  for  all  the  n  variables  if  they  changed  in  a  periodical 
way,  in  which  each  might  have  ita  special  period-^duration.  But 
now  we  will  not  make  the  definite  assumption  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  quantities  q^^  q^4..qn  are  periodic,  but  only  fix  the 
condition  that  the  mean  value  of  the  sum 


^Ph9- 


hSk 


for  great  times  shall  become  very  little — a  condition  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding,  is  at  all  events  satisfied  by  periodic 
variations^  but  can  also  be  fulfilled  by  other  variations  if  they 
take  place  in  a  stationary  manner. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  the  following  theorem  can 
now  be  stated : — 

If  the  wsmtiont^  in  the  formation  of  which  the  quantities 
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^\}  ^29  •  •  •  ^»  determined  by  the  equations 

can  be  regarded  as  constant,  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  sum 

lEpS(^q—hhk 

~      ~t 

has  a  mean  value  that  vanishes  as  the  time  increases ^  then  thefoU 
lowing  equation  is  valid  :^^ 

S(U-T)=S^81ogi+2^Sc,    .    .     .     (II.) 

tit  which  the  first  sum  on  the  right-hand  side,  like  the  sum  pre- 
viottsly  mentioned,  contains  n  terms,  which  correspond  to  the  n 
variables  q^  q3»  •  •  •  qn  >  <^^<^  ^^^  second  sum  refers  to  the  quanti- 
ties Cp  Cj,  ^c.  contained  in  V,  which  are  constant  during  each  mO' 
iion,  but  change  their  values  on  the  transition  from  the  one  motion 
to  the  other. 

Equation  (II.)  is  my  equation  in  the  generalized  form  men« 
tioned  at  the  commencement.    While  in  Hamilton's  equation  (I.) 

the  integral  I  2Tdt  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  vari* 

ables  9p  98>  •••?»>  of  their  initial  values  ^i^  k^,*.  A:^ and  of^the 

energy  E^  and  in  equation  (I.  a)  the  integral  I   (T— U)<ft  as  a 

function  of  qj,  q^. . .  q^,  k^,  k^  ...k^t  and  t,  in  this  equation  the 
mean  value  U— T  appears  as  a  function  of  the  time-intervals 
tp  i^  •  •  •  <»  and  the  quantities  Cp  c^,  &c.  It  also  can  be  analyzed 
into  as  many  partial  equations  as  there  are  independent  varia- 
tions on  the  right-hand  side^  whereby,  however,  we  of  course 
obtain  quite  different  equations  from  those  resulting  from  the 
analysis  of  Hamilton's  equations. 

'  8.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  theorem,  let  us  form  for  any 
one  of  the  n  variables  the  product  pStq,  and  differentiate  this 
according  to  the  time.     Thereby  we  obtain 

Into  this,  for  the  abbreviated  symbol  />,  we  introduce  from  (6) 
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the  fuller  expression  ^j^  and  further^  agreeably  to  equation  (S), 

put 

dp      rfT      rfU 

dt       dq       dq 
Then  follows 

|(p«rf)=5^8w'  +  f  %-f  S.?-    .    .    .  (13) 

An  equation  of  this  form  holds  for  each  of  the  n  variables ;  and 
if  wc  imagine  the  sum  formed  from  these  n  equations^  we  obtain 

^2;^5^=25r^W  +  2^S,j-2-^Stf.    .     (14) 

Since  the  quantity  T  is  a  function  of  the  2n  quantities  q^,  q^, 
...q^  and  gf^,  s'g, .  •  •  q'nt  we  can  put 

an  expression  which  contains  the  first  two  sums  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  our  preceding  equation.  As  regards  the  last  sum 
in  that  equation,  if  in  U  the  quantities  q^,  g^,  • . .  qn  were  the 
only  variables,  it  could  be  replaced  by  S^U.  But  as  in  U,  by 
hypothesis,  other  quantities  C|,  c^  &c.  occur,  which,  though  in- 
dependent of  the  time,  yet  may  change  their  values  on  passing 
from  one  motion  to  the  other,  therefore 

By  the  employment  of  these  two  equations,  (14)  is  transformed 
into 

or,  differently  arranged, 

S,(U-T)  =  -J.2;,S,j+2^&.    .    .   (15) 

This  equation,  multiplied  by  dt,  then  integrated  from  0  to  /, 
and  finally  divided  by  /,  since  h  and  k  are  the  initial  values  of  p 
and  9,  takes  the  following  form : —  •. 

In  the  last  term  of  the  right-hand  side,  by  making  use  of  the 
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mark  for  mean  values^  we  can  put 


C?- 


dc 


Meanwhile,  on  the  left-hand  side  the  int^ral-symbol  may 
remain^  and  only  the  variation-symbol  5/  be  transposed,  which  is 
admissible  with  variations  where  /is  regarded  as  constant.  Then 
the  equation  is 

s{l£(U-T)*]  =  -S^^*+sf  8..    .    (1ft) 

Here^  instead  of  variations  in  which  the  time  is  regarded  as 
constant,  we  will  introduce  on  the  right-hand  side  variations  in 
which  the  phates  belonging  to  the  variables  in  question  are  con- 
sidered constant. 

The  procedure  to  be  employed  in  this  alteration  is  easily  found, 
as  follows.  Let  any  quantity  dependent  on  the  time  be  signified 
by  D,  we  will  put^  with  the  original  motion, 

Z=F(/), 
and,  with  the  different  motion, 

Z*=r(/*)  +  €P,(/*), 

in  which  /  and  /"**  represent  times  corresponding  to  one  another, 
P  and  F,  signify  any  two  functions,  and  €  is  an  infinitesiniid 
constant  factor.  If  now  the  variation  S|Z  is  to  be  taken,  we 
have  simply  to  put  0^t  and  then  to  form  the  difference  Z^— Z^ 
whereby  we  obtain 

8*Z=eF,(0; 

while  if  the  variation  S<pZ  is  to  be  taken,  for  /*  we  must  put  that 
value  of  the  time  which  corresponds  to  an  unvaried  value  of  ^, 
namely 

and  then  again  form  the  difference  Z*— Z.    We  have  thus 

8^Z=P(/+S^0  +€F,(/+S^O-P(0- 
This  gives,  neglecting  terms  of  higher  order  with  respect  to  S^/ 
and  €, 

S,Z=eP,(0  +  ^V. 

which,  according  to  the  preceding,  we  can  also  write  thus, 

S^Z=S,Z  +  ZV (17) 

An  equation  of  this  form  is  to  be  constructed  for  each  of  the 
variables  9,,  q^... gn,  wherein  the  phases  ^„ ^9, •  •  •  4>n  are  to 
be  successively  employed.    We  thus  obtain  for  qv$  with  a  little 
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transposition  of  the  terms^  the  equation 

By  the  insertion  of  these  values  equation  (16)  is  changed  into 

8,[J ['(U-  T)dt]  ^lp/-f  -S^«?r^ +2^8c.  (18) 
Putting  herein,  from  (12), 


whence  follows 
and 


t 
we  get  

S{ij V-H  -2i»9'81og.--2^-^^^f^*+S^&.  (19) 

In  this  equation,  which  holds  for  any  time  whatever,  we  will 
now  talce  the  mean  values  of  all  the  terms.  The  last  sum 
(which,  indeed  is  independent  of  the  time)  is  thereby  unchanged. 
The  mean  value  of  the  penultimate  sum  is,  by  hypothesis,  for 
large  times,  to  be  put  ==  0,  In  the  rest  of  the  terms  we  will 
only  indicate  the  mean  values.    We  thus  obtain 

Si[Yf\u-T)d^]=2]S?81ogt  +  S^8c.   ,   (20) 

In  this  we  have  still  to  consider  more  closely  the  left-hand 
side.     The  expression 


7j>- 


T)dt 


is  the  mean  value  of  U— T  during  the  time  fi*om  0  to  /,  and 
therefore  a  function  of  /  which  with  the  increase  of  /  comes  ever 
nearer  to  the  constant  value  U— T,  which  represents  the  mean 
value  for  very  large  times.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  variation  of  this  function,  denoted  by  S^,  must  also  approxi* 
mate  to  a  fixed  boundary  value.  We  have  previously  seen  that, 
with  a  function  whose  changes  consist  only  of  fluctuations  of 
constantly  equal  magnitude,  the  variation  denoted  by  S/  may 
take  ever  greater  values  with  increasing  time.  Corresponding 
to  this,  with  a  function  of  the  kind  now  in  question,  which  with 
increasing  time  makes  ever  smaller  fluctuations,  and  thus  ap« 
proaches  towards  a  boundary  value,  it  must  be  considered  possible 
that  the  variation  denoted  by  S|  makes  fluctuations  the  magni- 
tude of  which  does  not  diminish  as  the  time  increases.    It  would 
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hence  not  be  universally  admissible  to  replace  the  variation 

s,[ij;'(u-T,*] 

by  the  symbol  ^ 

S(U-T), 
which  represents  the  variation  obtained  when  the  mean  value 
U^T  is  regarded  as  a  quantity  independent  of  the  time  and  is 
variated. 

In  our  equation  (20) «  however,  the  first  of  the  two  variations 
just  mentioned  does  not  itself  occur,  but  only  its  mean  value. 
This  becomes  constant  for  large  times,  as  can  indeed  be  seen 
from  this,  that  an  expression  which  becomes  constant  for  large 
times  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation.  Conse- 
quently the  previously  mentioned  distinction,  based  on  the  vari* 
ability  of  the  variation,  ceases ;  and  we  can  therefore  employ  the 
symbol  8(U— T)  for  this  constant-becoming  mean  value  of  the 
variation.    Thereby  equation  (20)  is  changed  into  ^ 

S(U -T)  =  2p78  log  f>  2  ^  8^, 

or  the  equation  (II.)  which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

9.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  equation,  we  will 
take  a  simple  special  case  for  closer  consideration. 

Given  two  material  points  which,  according  to  any  law,  attract 
and,  at  certain  distances,  repel  each  other,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  force  move  about  one  another. 

As  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  remains  iGjced,  and  the 
motion  of  both  points  takes  place  in  one  plane,  we  can  deter- 
mine their  position  by  two  variables — their  mutual  distance  r, 
and  the  angle  6  which  the  line  that  joins  them  makes  with  a 
fixed  straight  line.  If»  namely,  the  masses  of  the  two  points  be 
denoted  by  m  and  /t,  their  distances  from  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  are 

'^^  -  and    -: — r. 


IW  +  /A  m  +  /A 

If,  further,  by  0  be  understood  specially  the  angle  which  the 
part  of  the  right  line  r  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  mass  m 
makes  with  the  positive  a:-direction  of  a  rectangular-coordinate 
system  taken  in  the  plane  of  motion,  the  rectangular  coordinates 
of  the  two  points  can  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

ar,  =  — —  r  cos  6,        y,  =  — t~  r  sin  ^, 

m             >,                     m        ,    ^ 
a?a= ■ —  r  cos  0,    Vd  = ; —  r  sm  0. 
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With  the  aid  of  these  expressions  the  equation 

can  be  transformed  into  the  following : — 

T=5-^(»^*+r«^') (21) 

Putting  now  r  and  6  in  the  place  of  the  variables  universally 
denoted  above  by  ^,>  and  q^,  we  obtain 


P^-W-^'^-r^^' 


(22) 


m+fJL' 

Prom  this  results  further,  if  R,  R',  0,  &  denote  the  initial 
values  of  r,  r',  0,  0',  the  equation 

^pS^q-hSk^   mfi   r^g^,r^R'8R+r«g^8^,g-R«e^3Q 

For  the  definition  of  the  phases  <^^  and  ^^  ^^  ^^ve,  according 
to  (12)|  the  equations 

^=»i*i=»«*«; (24) 

and  the  question  now  is^  whether  the  time-intervals  t|  and  t ^ 
can  be  so  determined  that  the  mean  value  of  the  expression  given 
in  (23)  shall  vanish  with  increasing  time.  With  even  a  super- 
ficial consideration  of  the  motion  in  question,  it  is  seen  at  once 
whieh  timcf-intervals  are  to  be  selected  as  f|  and  t^,  because  the 
motion  can  be  analyzed  into  two  constituents — the  alternate 
approach  and  recession  of  the  two  points,  and  the  rotation  of 
their  connecting  line — which  can  be  considered  singly,  as  varia- 
tions of  the  quantities  r  and  0. 

The  vaifiation  of  r  is  periodic;  and  if  we  take  the  duration  of 
its  period  as  s^  the  portion  of  the  fraction  in  (23)  relating  to  r, 
viz. 

»^8^r-R'SR 

—^t '       ' 

the  numerator  of  which  changes  only  periodically,  evidently 
fulfils  the  condition  that  its  mean  value  vanishes  with  inci*easing 
time. 

For  the  interval  which  refers  to  0  it  will  be  convenient  to  take 
the  time  of  a  rotation  of  the  connecting  line,  therefore  the  time 
in  which  the  angle  0  increases  to  27r.  But  as  the  successive 
rotations  do  not  generally  take  place  in  equal  times,  we  will  un- 
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dcratand  by  t^  the  mean  rotation-period  of  the  connecting  li6e. 
For  the  mean  angular  velocity  ^  we  accordingly  obtain  the 
equation 

9=^^' (25) 

Further,  on  account  .of  the  proposition  that  the  radii  vcctores  of 
the  points  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times^  we  have  the 
equation 

f^ff^a,      • (26) 

where  a  is  a  constant;  and  we  can  therefore  put 

^ssfl-j-  and  S'ssa-i- 
By  employing  these  equations  the  identical  equation 

can  be  brought  into  the  following  form, 

and  multiplying  this  equation  by  ii^  and  integrating  from  0  to 
/,  we  get 

which^  on  account  of  t^i^^^  passes  into 

^=©+27r^,  +  af'(i-J)A.     .    .    •     (27) 

Tills  expression  for  6  may  now  be  variated^  <^9  being  regarded 
as  constant ;  we  thereby  obtain 

S^^=Se  +  8^[ajJ(i-^)A].  .    .    .    (28) 
The  expression 

is  a  function  of  t  which  changes  periodically ;  and  its  perioda 
have  the  same  duration  as  the  quantity  r,  namely  i\.     We  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  introduce  for  the  variation  of  this  expres- 
sion denoted  by  8^,  that  variation  which  is  denoted  by  S<pj, 
According  to  equation  (17),  for  any  function  Z  we  can  put    . 

8^Z=8,Z  +  ZV. 
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Arom  whisltk  follows  thit 

As  we  have;  further^ 

the  preceding  equation  changes  into 

S^Z=8^.Z+(^-^»)/Z' (29) 

If  we  apply  the  kind  of  transformation  hereby  exemplified  to  the 
last  term  of  equation  (28)  ^  we  get 

If  now  we  consider  the  part  of  the  fraction  in  (23)  which 
refers  to  $,  we  can  give  it  a  simplified  form^  since  according 
to  (26) 

may  be  put;  and  when  we  introduce  into  this  the  preceding 
expression  for  h^fi,  we  obtain 

r^y8^g-B«e^8e 

The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  these  equations  makes 
with  increasing  time  ever  smaller  fluctuations  and  thus  approxi* 
mates  to  zero ;  while  the  second  term  makes  fluctuations  of  con- 
stantly equal  magnitude.  If^  however^  we  take  the  mean  valtte 
of  the  expression^  the  second  term^also^vanishes^  because  the 

diflerenee  -^  — 5  is  changed  into  -5  —  -^.     Therefore  the  part 

of  the  fraction  relative  to  0,  as  well  as  the  part  relative  to  r, 
fulfils  the  condition  laid  down  in  our  theoremi  that  its  mean 
value  vanishes  with  increasing  time. 

This  having  been  established^  we  can  apply  to  the  present  case 
the  equation  (II.)  given  in  the  theorem^  and  obtain  thereby  the 
following — 

H^-'^)^:^J^iogu+;^mogi,)+X  '^Bc.  .  (32) 

U2 
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which  exhibits  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  time-intervals  f  | 
and  1*3  and  the  mean  values  of  the  ergal  and  vis  viva. 

If  the  mass  /t  be  taken  as  very  great  in  comparison  with  m, 

so  that  the  fraction  — -—  may  be  supposed  equal  to  m,  the  pre- 
ceding equation  changes  into  that  which  holds  for  the  motion  of 
one  mat^ial  point  about  a  fixed  centre.  This  equation  I  derived 
separately  in  a  memoir  published  a  short  time  since*;  and  I 
then  said  that  for  two  points  moving  about  each  other  the  cor* 
responding  equation  could  in  like  manner  be  derived.  Here^ 
however,  the  same  equation  has  come  out  as  a  special  case  of  a 
much  tnofc  general  one. 

To  equation  (II.)  various  other  forms  can  be  given,  which  are 
both  theoretically  interesting  and  convenient  for  use,  wherein  it 
can  at  the  same  time  be  brought  into  connexion  with  my  theorem 
of  the  virial.  These  transformations  and  especially  the  applica- 
tion of  the  equation  to  the  theory  of  heat  I  reserve  for  a  subse- 
quent memoir. 


XXXIII.  On  some  Results  of  the  Earth's  Contraction  from  CooU 
ing,  including  a  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  By 
James  D.  Dana. 

[Continued  from  p.  219.] 

IV.  Igneous  Ejections,  Volcanoes^, 

THE  direct  connexion  of  igneous  ejections  with  the  move- 
ments resulting  from  the  earth's  contraction  has  been 
briefly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  on  mountain- 
making  :|:.  It  is  apparent,  without  further  discussion,  that 
regions  of  great  disturbances  embrace  the  regions  of  great  ig- 
neous ejections — that  tlie  oceanic  slopes  of  the  border  moun- 
tains, especially  around  the  Pacific,  the  greater  ocean,  have  been 
preeminently  subject  to  such  eruptions — and  that  in  Tertiary 
times,  when  the  earth's  crust  was  becoming  too  stiff  to  bend 
much  before  the  lateral  pressure,  profound  fractures  instead  of 
flexures  were  a  common  result  of  its  action^  igneous  outflows 
were  most  extensive,  and  volcanoes  were  of  increased  size  and 
numbers. 

The  questions  remaining  are : — 

(1)  Docs  the  mobile  rock  owe  its  mobility  in  all  cases,  or  any, 
to  the  movements  of  the  rocks  under  lateral  pressure— motion 

*  Nachr»  der  K.  Gesellsch.  der  Wiss,  zu  Gottingen,  Dec.  25,  1872; 
Phil.  Mug.  July  1873. 
t  For  Part  1.  sec  p.  41 ;  Part  II.  p.  210;  Part  III.  p.  21?. 
t  Snpra,  pp.  />2,  137,  212,  214. 
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transformed  into  heat  being  its  Bourcej  in  conformity  with  the 
views  ably  set  forth  by  Mallet  ? 

.    (2)  Is  the  ejecting  force  in  eruptions  a  result  of  the  same 
lateral  pressure  ? 

1.  Source  of  igneous  fusion^. — ^The  suggestion  of  Professor 
Hopkins  with  regard  to  the  earth^s  interior,  which  has  been  sus- 
tained on  a  preceding  pagef,  offers  for  the  source  of  igneous 
ejections  the  old  one  of  viscous  rock  underneath  the  earth's 
crust;  but  viscous  rock  at  first  as  a  layer,  and  later  as  remnants 
of  the  same  layer,  left  after  the  long  cooling.  This  author  sug- 
gests that  these  isolated  or  detached  portions  may  be  the  source 
of  modem  volcanic  eruptions;  and  this  view  is  favoured  by 
Scrope>  the  eminent  vulcanologlst:^. 

The  theory  does  not  require  that  the  isolated  fire-lakes  should 
exist  now  at  the  depth  of  the  original  viscous  layer ;  for  in  the 

*  I  say  nothing  here  on  the  nature  or  the  degree  of  igneous  fusion  in 
plastic  rock,  as  this  is  foreign  to  the  suhject  under  discussion. 

t  Professor  Hopkins's  argument  from  the  amount  of  precession  and 
nutation,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1839.  1840,  and  1842, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  thickness  of  the  sohd  shell  could  not 
l)e  less  than  about  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  radius  of  its  external  sur- 
face." In  liis  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847  he 
repeats  his  conclusion,  and  then  considers  the  possible  steps  in  the  process 
of  refrigeration.  Among  the  different  conditions  discussed,  he  supposes  as 
one  (the  one'  he  favours)  the  temperature  of  fusion  to  be  increased  much 
by  the  pressure — at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  than  "  V  F.  for  an  increase  of 
pressure  equivalent  to  about  live  atmospheres,"  and  adds  that  then  '*  we 
should  probably  have  the  condition  under  which  solidification  would  com- 
mence at  the  centre.  In  this  case,  after  incrustation  bad  begun  at  the 
surface,  the  earth  would  consist  of  a  solid  central  nucleus  and  a  solid  shell 
with  fluid  matter  between  them,  as  already  explained,  till  the  solidification 
should  be  complete."  He  then  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  our  globe,  Uiat  *'  under  the  condition  here  assumed,  with  the  observed 
rate  of  increase  of  terrestrial  temperature  in  descending,  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  earth's  entire  solidity."  He  next  treats  more  in 
detail  of  the  process  of  solidification,  and  says,  having  in  view  the  several 
conditions  discussed,  that  *'  the  incrustation  may  have  constituted  the  very 
first  step  in  the  solidification,  or  it  may  have  taken  place  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  superficial  fluid  envelope,  according 
as  the  solidification  began  at  the  surface  or  centre;  bnt  in  either  case,  aa 
I  have  already  intimated,  the  superficial  crust  when  first  formed  must  ne* 
cessarily  have  reposed  on  a  fluid  mass  beneath."  He  next  explains  his 
views  as  to  the  formation  of  the  crust,  and  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vis- 
cous layer;  and  states,  with  reference  to  volcanoes :— "  By  a  continuation 
of  this  process  it  is  obvious  that  the  superficial  crust  of  our  globe  must  at 
length  arrive  at  what  I  conceive,  for  reasons  above  assigned  [in  a  paragraph 
on  p.  33,  speaking  of  the  isolated  sources  of  volcanoes],  to  be  its  present 
condition, — that  of  a  solid  mass  containing  numerous  cavities  filled  with 
fluid  incandescent  matter,  and  either  entirely  insulated  or  perhaps  com« 
municating  in  some  cases  by  obstructed  cKannels."  These  cavities  are 
made  the  sources  of  the  material  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

:  Volcanoes,  2nd  edit.  8vo.  pp.  264, 268.  • 
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movemenU  and  flexnrei  of  the  erust,  and  the  opening  of  fissures 
for  the  escape  of  the  mobile  rock^  great  regions  of  it  may  have 
been  pressed  up  and  become  isolated  fire-lakes  at  a  higher  level. 
Or,  as  Professor  Hopkins  suggests,  the  subterranean  sources  d^ 
volcanic  action  may  have  been  in  shape  like  inverted  eones  ex- 
tending far  up  into  the  crust,  and  may  have  finally  been  divided 
off  into  "  smaller  ones  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
larger  cavities  were  themselves  formed  from  the  general  fluid 
Biass,  the  position  of  each  minor  cavity  being  determined  by  the- 
points  in  the  roof  of  the  larger  one,  where  previous  fractures  had 
left  the  most  perfect  volcanic  vents/'  This  last  explanation 
holds  if  regions  of  volcanic  vents  date  back  to  early  geological 
time,  so  that  modern  volcanoes  in  an  area  are  successors  to  in- 
definitely older  ones,  but  is  less  applicable  where  the  vents  of 
a  region  are  of  CaBUOzoic  origin  (as  appears  to  be  true  of  most  of 
them)  and  a  consequence  of  the  later  movements  of  lateral 
pressure. 

The  inference  that  igneous  eruptions  have  generally  been 
derived  from  a  deep-seated  source  is  sustained  by  the  great 
lithological  uniformity  of  eiections  over  widely  distant  ranges  of 
Bur&ce.  The  eruptive  rooks  (or  trap)  of  the  Triassico-Jurassic 
areas  of  the  Atlantic  border  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Carolinas, 
already  many  times  referred  to*,  all  which  belong  to  .one  epoch, 
are  solely  varieties  of  dolerite — rocks  made  up  essentially  of 
Labradorite  and  pyroxene,  with  more  or  less  of  magnetic  iron^ 

'  ♦  These  bills  and  dikes  of  **  tnup  "  (as  they  are  ordinarily  called)  have 
•great  length  and  breadth  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Connecticut  valley  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  many  lines— as  laid  down,  especially  for  Con- 
ne(!ticut,  by  Percival  in  his  '  Geological  Report.'  A  copy  of  a  part  of  his 
very  accurate  detailed  map  of  the  trap -region  is  reproduced  iu  the  writer's 
*  Manual  of  Geolog}'/ page  20.  At  the  east  and  west  bend  in  the  dikes, 
south  of  the  middle  of  the  map,  are  the  Hangins  Hills  of  Meriden,  900  to 
1000  feet  high,  situated  about  20  miles  north  of  rfew  Haven  (and  12  miles 
^m  the  southern  margin  of  the  map) ;  and  the  range  which  ettends  from 
these  hills  north  continues  to  Mount  Tom,  near  Northampton,  in  Maasa- 
chusetts.  The  range  to  the  east,  south  of  this  bend,  continues  southward 
to  Lake  Saltonstall,  east  of  New  Haven.  Other  lines  cut  through  th^  me- 
tamorphic  rocks :  one  of  these  lines  of  trap-ejections  in  the  eastern  meta- 
morphic  region  of  Connecticut,  as  mapped  by  rerdval,  extends  from  Long- 
Island  Sound,  6  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  nearly  to  the  southern  boqndanr 
of  Massadiusetts,  over  70  miles,  with  a  nearly  east-north-east  trend, 
consisting  of  an  interrupted  series  of  dikes,  intersecting  metamorphic 
rocks  of  various  kinds.  A  second  independent  Triassico-Jurassic  trough 
exists  in  Connecticut,  15  to  20  miles  west  of  the  main  one,  over  part  of 
the  towns  of  Southbury  and  Woodbury ;  and  this  also  has  its  numerous 
trap  dikes.  The  Palisades  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  the  Hudson  River, 
are  the  northern  part  of  a  complex  series  that  continues  southward  snd 
westward  through  New^  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia,  following 
the  course  of  the  Triassico-Jurassic  sandstone  areas,  Tbei^  is  slsq  a  series 
in  flie  North-Carolina  area. 
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ore  in  disseminated  grains  or  crystals.  Analyses  have  shown 
that  the  trap  of  this  region  in  Connnecticut  and  New  Jersey  is 
essentially  identical  in  constitution;  and  an  examination  and 
fletermination  of  the  density  of  specimens  of  the  same  rook  from' 
North  Carolina  and  Nova  Scotia  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  funda*' 
mentally  alike  throughout.  The  aspect  of  the  ordinary  speci- 
mens from  these  widely  distant  regions  is  closely  the  same;  and 
the  density  varies  little  from  8.  The  dolerite  of  East  Rock, 
New  Haven^  Conn.,  gave  Professor  O.  J.  Brush  for  the  specific 
gravity  «-09-3085 ;  from  West  Rock,  ib.,  8-045-3-07 ;  from 
the  ncinity  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  (a  specimen  received  by 
the  writer  from  Professor  Kerr,  of  Raleigh,  and  not  distinguish* 
able  by  the  eye  from  an  East  or  West  Rock  specimen),  3*16; 
Professor  Cook,  of  New  Jersey,  obtained  for  the  dolerite  of  the 
Palisades  (Gcol.  Rep.  N.  J.  p.  215)  2-94.     Professor  H.  How 

gives  the  writer,  for  a  similar  variety  from  Nova  Scotia,  2'94- 
omplete  analyses  have  not  been  made  of  many  of  these  rocks. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  the  West-Rock  (New  Haven)  do* 
lerite  and  that  of  the  Palisades,  New  Jersey  (seventy  miles  west 
of  West  Rock) — ^the  former  by  W.  G.  Mixter,  Assistant  Chemist 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  latter  by  Professor  G. 
H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey : — 

Ign. 

0-94=  98l4 
..    =  lOO  • 

There  are  variations  in  the  dolerite  of  the  regions  above  re- 
ferred to  depending  on  the  proportion  of  the  felspar  and  also  oii 
the  presence  of  water  ;  but  they  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
several  regions  instead  of  characterizing  any  one  of  them.  The 
dolerite  of  dikes  in  East  Haven,  Conn,  (the  town  adjoining  New 
Haven  on  the  east),  diminishes  in  lustre  as  the  dike  is  mor6 
remote  from  the  New-Haven  line;  and  in  the  ridges  near  Sa,l- 
tonstall  Lake,  two  miles  distant,  it  is  faintly  glistening  and  of 
somewhat  less  hardness;  and  although  generally  solid  through-' 
out,  it  is  in  some  parts  vesicular  (amygdaloidal).  A  precisely 
similar  rock  in  all  its  characters  occurs  among  the  trap-hills 
(dolerite)  of  Meriden,  called  the  Hanging  Hills;  and  part  of  it 
is  amygdaloidal.  The  same  is  found  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  An 
exammation  of  a  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  Saltonstall  Lake, 
by  Professor  O.  D.  Allen,  shows  the  presence  of  4*53  per  cent, 
of  matter  driven  off  on  ignition,  after  deducting  the  hygroscopic 
moisture  (0*60).  It  indicates  the  presence  of  some  hydrous 
mineral  ^chlorite  apparently)  in  place  of  part  of  the  augite  or 
felspar ;  but  the  percentage  of  suica  is  49*88, 50-10,  according 
to  two  determinations  by  S.  T.  Tyson,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientitic- 


SiO^  2A10^ 

FeO.    MgO.    CsO.  ^JJ 

1.  West  Rock.  52-37    12-31 

2.  Palisades  .  53*9      17*5 

13-13      603    10-74    2-62 
80      10-3        80    [2-3] 
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School  Laboratoiy,  and  thus  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
anhydrous  dolerite  of  West  liock  and  the  Palisades ;  the  pro- 
portion is  less  instead  of  greater.  There  is  hence  a  close  simi- 
larity to  the  other  dolerite^  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
water. 

Since  the  dikes  of  this  bydratcd  dolerite  occur  as  parts  of  the 
same  series  as  the  others  and  in  the  same  regions,  and  are  of  the 
same  epoch  and  system  of  ejections,  and  moreover  are  exceptional 
instead  of  the  prevailing  kmd,  it  is  apparent  that  the  hydrous 
character  is  owing  to  some  exceptional  condition  attending  or 
subsequent  to  the  eruption.  The  source  of  liquid  rock  was  all 
one;  and  the  material  must  therefore  have  been  essentially  one 
in  kind ;  it  could  not  have  been  locally  hydrous.  Portions  of 
the  erupted  viscid  material  might  have  encountered  water  on 
the  way  to  the  surface  and  thus  have  become  penetrated  with 
it*;  so  that  the  viscid  material  at  the  high  temperature  became 
altered  in  part — some  of  its  augite  to  chlorite^  and  perhaps  some 
of  its  felspar,  with  the  lime  of  the  augite,  to  zeolites,  &c.  Or 
else  this  kind  of  change  may  have  taken  place  thi*ough  infiltra- 
ting waters.  The  fact  that  the  vesicular  trap  (now  amygdaloidal) 
is  that  which  is  hydrated  renders  it  rather  probable  that  while 
zeolites  and  calcite  may  have  been  later  made  within  the  rock 
by  superfical  action  or  infiltrating  waters,  the  chief  change  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  eruption ;  for  the  vesicular  character 
was  undoubtedly  then  produced,  and  it  was  probably  dependent 
on  the  same  moisture  tbat^  penetrating  the  rock,  caused  the  me-^ 
tamorphism  or  hydration  through  the  mass.  Bunsen,  in  his 
well-known  paper  on  the  igneous  rocks  of  Iceland  f,  gives  various 

*  Od  this  taking-in  of  moisture  by  liquid  rock,  Mallet,  speaking  of  the 
lava  in  the  conduit  of  a  crater,  makes  the  following  remarks : — "  Within  a 
few  years  it  has  been  proved  that  capillary  infiltration  goes  on  in  all  porous 
rocks  to  enormous  depths,  and  that  the  capillary  passages  in  such  media, 
though  giving  free  vent  to  water  (and  the  more  as  the  water  is  warmer), 
are,  when  once  filled  with  liquid,  proof  against  the  return  through  them  of 
gases  or  vapours.  So  that  the  deeply  seated  walls  of  the  ducts  leading  to 
the  crater,  if  of  such  material,  may  be  red-hot  and  yet  continue  to  pass 
water  from  everv  pore  (like  the  walls  of  a  well  in  chalk),  which  is  flushed 
off  into  steam  that  cannot  return  by  the  way  the  water  came  down,  and 
must  reach  the  surface  again,  if  at  all,  by  the  duct  and  crater,  overcoming 
in  its  way  whatever  obstructions  they  may  be  filled  with.  And  this  re- 
markable property  of  capillarity  sufficiently  shows  how  the  lava  (fiised 
below  or  even  at  or  above  the  level  of  infiltration)  may  become  interpene- 
trated throughout  its  mass  by  steam-bubbles,  as  it  usually,  but  not  invari- 
ably, is  found  to  be." 

t  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  New  Series,' Part  I.  p.  33.  The  secon- 
dary origin  of  the  zeolites  and  chlorite  found  to  penetrate  some  dolerite  and 
other  kinds  of  igneous  rock,  as  well  as  filling  the  cavities  within  them,  I 
sustained  in  an  article  in  vol.  xlix.  of  the  first  scries  of  Silhman's  Journal 
(1845) ;  and  the  various  facts  I  have  since  observed  have  tended  to  confirm 
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facts  illustrating  this  kind  of  metamdrpbism  yielding  chloritic 
and  zeolitic  minerals. 

There  is  hence  nothing  in  the  relations  of  the  different  kinds 
of  dolerite  in  the  Connecticut  valley  or  any  part  of  the  Triassico- 
Jurassic  regions  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  cither  as  to  geographical 
position  or  chemical  composition,  that  favours  the  idea  of  differ* 
ence  of  original  subterranean  source. 

Now  such  a  similarity  of  product  occurring  at  intervals  over 
a  region  1200  miles  long,  and  in  several  parallel  lines,  shows 
some  unity  of  origin.  It  evinces  that  the  source  must  have 
been  either  the  undercrust  fire-sea,  like  the  nnder-Appalachian 
as  we  have  termed  it,  derived  from  the  old  viscous  layer,  or  else 
plastic  masses  within  the  true  crust,  which  crust,  as  it  was  made 
from  the  viscous  layer  by  cooling,  would  have  like  uniformity 
of  mineral  constitution. 

This  example  of  igneous  eruption  is  grand  in  scale,  since  the 
outflows  are  from  tappings  along  a  line  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  long ;  and  it  may  therefore  sei*ve  well  to  test  the  general 
application  of  theories  of  igneous  eraptions.  It  indicates  that 
the  original  firc-sea  was  one  of  great  extent. 

Professor  T.  Steriy  Hunt,  in  his  paper  "On  the  probable 
Seat  of  Volcanic  Action^'*,  and  others  of  earlier  date,  while 
adopting  the  view  of  a  nucleus  made  solid  by  pressure  and  of  an 
exterior  crust,  with  a  viscid  layer  between,  has  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  viscous  layer  recognized  as  the  source  of  volcanoes 
by  Hopkins,  one  made  by  the  'Snqueo-igneous  fusion^'  of  part 
of  the  lower  sedimentary  beds  of  the  supercrustf*  The  alleged 
causes  of  such  fusion  arc : — (1)  pressure  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  superficial  sedimentary  beds ;  (2)  increase  of  heat,  by  a  rise  of 
the  isogeothcrmals — another  effect  of  the  same  cause ;  and  (3) 
the  presence  of  moisture,  a  common  feature  of  sediments — the 
moisture  becoming,  under  the  heating,  superheated  vapour, 
and  so  aiding  by  its  great  dissolving  power  in  the  result.  In  a 
later  article  J  he  says,  "I  have  taken  pains  [informer  papers] 
to  explain  that  the  deeply  buried  layers  of  sediment,  together 
with  the  superficial  and  water-impregnated  portions  of  the  solid 
nucleus,  constitute  a  softened  or  plastic  zone  from  which  all 


luc  in  the  conclusion.  In  the  paper  referred  to  I  attribute  the  cluuige  to 
infiltmting  waters.    The  opinion  hns  many  advocates. 

•  Silliroan's  Journal,  S.  2.  vol.  1.  p.  21  (1870). 

t  I  use  the  term  supercrust  as  it  is  explained  on  page  216— that  is,  for 
the  part  of  the  crust  made  by  the  action  of  exterior  agencies  over  tbc  outer 
surface  of  the  true  crust,  the  true  crust  being  the  part  that  was  formed 
directly  from  cooling. 

X  Geological  Magazine,  Febniary  1868, 
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plutonic  and  volcjanic  rocks  proceed^  and  which  altovrs  of  the 
movements  observed  in  the  solid  crust/^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  hypothetical  viscous  layer  of 
Hunt  lies  between  a  rind  made  out  of  sedimentary  formations 
and  a  solid  nucleus  which  is  at  surface  of  sedimentary  origin; 
and  the  viscous  layer  which  Professor  Hopkins  regards  as  be- 
longing to  a  stage  in  the  process  of  solidification  is  supposed  to 
have  been  closed  jip^  or  some  way  put  hors  de  combat. 

This  substitution  ap])ears  to  be  quite  unnecessaryi  and  th6 
process  incapable  of  producing  the  result  claimed.  As  has  been 
already  explained*^  the  pressure  from  the  gravitation  of  sedt* 
ments  cannot  produce  the  heat  needed  for  the  fusion,  any  more 
than  it  can  cause  the  plications  alleged  to  attend  it.  If^  then, 
no  fusion  of  sediments  would  have  resulted  from  such  a  cause, 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  formation  of  the  deep  and  extended 
plastic  zone  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grand  system 
of  oscillations  the  earth^s  surface  has  experienced.  In  fact  the 
conditions  Professor  Hunt^s  hypothesis  appeals  to  (that  is,  thick 
sedimentary  accumulations^  such  as  those  of  the  Appalachian 
region)  are  far  too  local  for  the  production  of  so  vast  a  plastic 
SEoue,  even  if  fusion  were  a  possible  result  of  the  accumula- 
tion. 

Again,  the  facts  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page  give  as 
positive  a  declaration  against  this  origin  of  the  material  of  ig- 
neous ejections  through  the  fusion  of  sediments.  The  sedimen- 
tary strata  along  the  Atlantic  border,  whether  unaltered  dr 
nietamorphic,  deep-seated  or  superficial,  vary  every  score  of 
miles,  and  could  not  yield  a  uniform  quality  of  fused  material 
for  the  ejections.  In  the  Connecticut  valley  the  metaraorphic 
rocks  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Northern  Massachusetts,  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  have  an  east-north-east  strike  ob- 
Uquely  across  the  region  of  trap-ejections,  and  are  on  the  west 
side  chloritic  mica-slate,  diabase,  chlorite  slate,  argillite,  mica- 
schist,  gneiss,  and  other  micaceous  rocks  of  various  kinds ;  and 
the  Archaean  (AKoic)  rocks  to  the  west  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  in  Connecticut  west  of  Winsted,  are  diverse  varieties  of 
gneiss  and  granitoid  gneiss,  containing  orthoclase  and  albite  or 
oligoclase  with  quartz,  and  sometimes  hornblendic,  but,  as  far 
as  known,  without  Labradorite.  Only  wide  diversity,  not  uni- 
formity, could  come  from  such  varied  material.  Dolerite  is, 
moreover,  the  last  rock  to  be  looked  for  from  any  of  it,  except 
it  be  from  the  diabase.  Por  it  has  a  low  percentage  of  silica 
(46  to  52  per  cent.)  and  no  free  quartz,  with  8  to  12  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  iron,  about  as  much  of  lime  and  also  of  magnesia. 

*  Suprh,^Bigp2\7, 
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with  very  little  potash  or  soda;  and  in  these  constituents  there 
is  comparatively  little  variation. 

Hnnt  claims  that  the  presence  of  moisture  in  many  igneous 
rocks  sustains  the  idea  of  derivation  from  the  fusion  of  sediments 
^— that  is^  from  the  fusion  of  rocks  containing  water.  But  it 
has  been  shown  (on  page  280)  that  the  cases  of  hydrated  dole- 
rite  in  the  region  referred  to  are  local  and  exceptional^  and  that 
the  ridges  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  more  common  an* 
hydrous  dolerite  that  all  must  have  had  one  source.  His  argu- 
ment would  be  of  some  weight  if  there  were  no  source  for  the 
moisture  except  in  the  region  of  fusion.  The  hydrated  rock, 
moreover,  is  shown  to  have  the  low  percentage  of  silica  which 
belongs  to  the  anhydrous  dolerite. 

If  subterranean  fusion  were  somehow  produced  and  a  zone  of 
mobile  rock  were  thus  made  many  scores  of  miles  deep,  with  the 
material  not  simply  plastic  but  of  perfect  liquidity,  and  the  zone 
without  obstructions  in  any  part,  so  that  there  could  be  tidal 
movements  or  at  least  free-flowing  currents  throughout  it,  then, 
if  the  material  entered  into  fusion  were  as  diverse  as  the  rocks 
of  the  Atlantic  border,  there  might  be  such  a  mixing  up  and 
chemical  digestion  of  limestone  and  every  thing  else,  that  the 
product  would  perhaps  be  doleritic — a  rock  low  in  silica  (or 
basic).  But  these  conditions  are  those  of  the  earth's  liquid  en- 
velope before  and  after  refrigeration  began,  and  of  the  viscous 
layer  developed  out  of  it,  even  probably  to  the  basic  character 
of  the  fused  material ;  and  further,  they  are  what  Hunt's  method 
has  no  provision  whatever  for  producing. 

The  facts  afford^ed  by  other  parts  of  the  globe  and  other  pe- 
riods in  its  history  add  force  to  this  argument.  A  doleritic  or 
basaltic  character  is  the  prevailing  one  among  the  igneous  erup- 
tions of  all  ages  from  Archsean  time  to  the  present,  and  of  all 
continents  and  oceans.  Whitney  and  Pumjpelly  have  described 
basic  or  doleritic  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  age  from  the  Lake- 
Superior  region,  where  they  are  the  prevailing  igneous  rocks. 
Hunt  has  described  and  analyzed  others,  from  Canadian  locali- 
ties, of  the  Laurentian,  the  Lower  Silurian  era,  and  of  later 
Faleeosoic  time.  They  are  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  igneous 
products  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  over  the  Pacific  slope. 
Similar  facts  might  be  cited  from  other  continents*.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  true  igneous  rocks  are  probably  of  this 
nature.     Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  pronounce  such  ejections 

*  For  comparison  with  tbc  analyses  on  page  279,  I  add  here  others  of 
the  dolerite  (trap)  of  (I.)  the  Giant's  Cansewav,  (II.)  Staffa,  and  (III.)  Faroe, 
hy  Streng  (Pogg.  Ann,  1853,  vol.  xc.  pp.  llO,  114 — all  of  which  are  now 
supposed  to  be  of  Tertiary  origin, — and  another  (IV.)  of  an  Archiean  (Lau- 
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manifestoes  of  some  kind  of  community  of  origin  in  the  earth's 
ejeetions^  as  well  as  announcements  of  the  kind  of  material  that 
constitutes  to  a  large  degree  the  deeper  regions  of  the  crust. 

There  is,  however^  considerable  diversity  among  true  igneoua 
rocks.  Besides  the  prevalent  doleritic  iron-bearing  kinds,  inclu- 
ding dolerite,  peridotitc,  mclaphyre,  &c.,  to  which  the  preceding 
observations  relate,  there  are  trachytic  or  felspathicrocks^  whose 
constitution,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  siliceous  varieties^ 
comports  with  their  origin  from  the  fusion  of  granitic  rocks  or 
of  sedimentary  beds  made  of  granitic  material.  They  occur  iu 
the  same  regions  in  which  doleritic  dikes  exist,  as  well  as  among 
volcanic  products. 

Such  a  composition  does  not,  however,  make  it  certain  that 
the  supercrust  was  their  source ;  for  true  granite  and  gneiss  and 
even  quartzites  occur  constituting  old  Archsean  terrains;  and 
it  may  be  that  essentially  the  same  kinds  of  rock  are  to  some 
extent  represented  in  regions  of  the  infra-Archaean  crust  and 
even  in  the  fire-seas. 

Basaltic  and  trachytic  rocks  often  occur  so  combined  in  a 
single  volcanic  mountain,  that  we  seem  forced  to  find  some  other 
explanation  of  their  origin  than  that  of  the  fusion  of  unlike  se- 
dimentary strata.    As  long  since  observed  by  Von  Buch  at 

rentian)  dolerite  from  Grenville,  Canada,  by  Hunt  (G«ol.  Ren.  Canada, 

1863):— 

G.=288.  G.=296.  "^'  ^^* 

Silica 52-13  4780  4940  50-35 

Alumina. 14-87  1480  .    14-62  17*35 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  • .  • .       . .  • .  . .  12*50^ 

Protoxide  of  iron 11-40  1308  16-27 

Protoxide  of  manganese .      0*32  009 

Magnesia  646  6*84  5*86  493 

Lime 1056  12-89  10-34  1019 

Soda 2-60  2*48  2*28  228 

Potash  0-69  086  0-34  069 

Volatile  (IP  0  &c.) ... .       119  141  2-41  075 

100-22  100-25  101-52  9904 

Lyell  recognizes  the  occurrence  of  "  trap  "  in  all  periods  from  the  Lau- 
rentian  to  the  present  (Principles,  chap,  vii.};  and  Mr.  S.  Ailport  an- 
nounces in  a  recent  article  (Geol.  Mag.  May  1873),  entitled  "Tertiary  and 
Palroozoic  Traps,"  that  he  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  the  results  of 
many  investigations  sustaining  the  view  which  he  has  "for  seme  time 
maintained,  as  to  the  complete  identity  in  composition  and  stmcture  of 
eruptive  rocks  of  widely  separated  geological  periods." 

*  Hunt  says  the  iron  is  protoxide,  though  determined  under  the  form 
of  sesquioxide  in  his  analysis. 
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Teneriffe,  the  centre  of  the  mountain  maybe  trachytic  when  the 
Bides  around  are  basaltic.  I  found  a  similar  fact  m  a  dissected 
volcanic  mountain  of  Western  Oahn*.  And  at  Mauna  Loa, 
where  the  ejections  are  almost  all  basaltic^  there  are  felspathic 
lavas  at  the  very  summit  of  the  dome  about  the  summit  crater. 
A  sight  of  the  boiling  movements  of  Kilauea  in  18i0  led  me  to 
explain  this  association  in  volcanic  mountains  on  the  principle 
of  liquation — the  felspathic  material  being  the  least  fusible^  and 
being  therefore  left  at  the  centre,  while  the  more  fusible  iron- 
bearing  lavas  were  drawn  off  by  the  outbreaks  through  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  cone.  The  diversity^  on  this  view,  is  not 
proof  of  diversity  of  origin. 

Again,  the  two  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  occur  on  a  majestic 
scale  over  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  tra- 
chytic  rocks  there  appear,  as  stated  by  Richthofen,  to  be  ge- 
nerally the  olderf*  Clarence  King,  in  his  description  of  the 
Shoshone  falls  on  Snake  River,  states  that,  out  of  700  feet  in 
thickness  of  igneous  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluff,  the  lower  800 
feet  are  made  up  of  trachyte,  while  the  upper  400  are  of  basalt, 
and  that  a  continuous  field  of  igneous  rocks,  mainly  basaltic  at 
surface,  stretches  over  the  country  of  Snake  River  for  300  miles 
or  more.  The  outflows  are  of  later  date  than  the  Miocene  Ter- 
tiary* The  fact  of  the  very  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
the  basalt  on  the  Pacific  slope  appears  to  be  good  proof,  as  in 
the  easeof  thedolerite  of  the  Atlantic  border  (but  better,  because 
bf  the  wider  range  of  the  ejections),  that  the  source  of  its  mate- 
rial was  not  local  or  dependent  on  the  fusion  of  sedimentary 
strata.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  basaltic  rock,  it  is  pro))abiy 
so  also  of  the  trachyte.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist,  the  general 
argument  is  made  a  demonstration  by  the  fact  explained  j:,  that 
a  vast  undercrust  fire-sea  was  a  necessity  in  order  that  the  great 
heavings  and  bendings  of  the  earth^s  crust  essential  to  moun- 
tain-making on  the  Pacific  border  should  take  place. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  militates  not  only  with  the  theory 
of  Hunt,  but  also  to  some  extent  with  Mallet's,  unless  the  latter 
is  made  to  appeal  to  the  true  crust  for  the  material  to  be  fused 
by  the  motion  attending  mountaiu-making.  The  motion  in  the 
true  crust,  even  in  the  catastrophic  period  of  mountain-making, 
is  very  much  less  and  slower  than  that  which  is  experienced  by 
the  plicating  strata  above  it,  and  must  therefore  be  a  much 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  author's  '  Geol.  Report,  Wilkes's  Exp.  Exped/ 
pp.2(M,2G9,3G8,372. 

.  t  "The  Natural  SyiStem  of  Volcauic  Rocks/'  Mem.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci. 
vol.  i.  pt.  2  (4to,  San  Francisco,  1868).  The  trachytes  of  Auvergne  are 
similarly  older  than  the  dolerites  of  the  region.  But  more  recent  trachytes 
occur  in  Italy,  and  the  rock  of  modem  eruptions  in  Iceland  is  trachvte. 

X  '%ra,  page  211. 
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feebler  source  of  heat  and  fasion.  Still|  under  the  fractares 
and  8hovmg8  and  crashings  which  must  at  times  take  place>  it 
should  be  suiBcieut;  and  acting  at  infra* Archaean  depths,  it 
would  give  uniform  i-esults  over  wide  areas.  Or,  on  the  other 
band,  a  degree  of  diversity*  Unlike  Hunt^s  hypothesis,  Mallet 
gives  a  reasonable  source  for  the  heat  oecattoning  fusion. 

But  the  sufficiency  of  the  method  for  all  cases  of  igneous 
ejections  may  well  be  questioned.  The  subsidence  ending  in 
the  fissures  and  trap-ejections  of  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Nov& 
Scotia  to  North  Carolina  was  extremely  slow,  and  probably 
nowhere  exceeded  5000  feet;  and  it  caused  in  the  end  only 
small  displacements  of  the  strata.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the 
motion  would  seem  to  be  a  wholly  inadequate  cause  of  the  fasion 
and  ejections.  Moreover,  if  the  dependence  of  the  Subsidence 
upon  the  existence  beneath  of  a  great  region  of  mobile  rock  was 
a  fact,  as  has  been  urged'*',  there  was  fusion  enough  without  aid 
from  this  source. 

Further,  over  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
vast  ejections  in  the  Tertiary  era  appear  to  have  had,  as  I  have 
said,  a  natural  source  in  an  undercrust  fire«sea,  and  the  same 
iluit  was  essential  to  all  the  previous  oscillations  of  the  enist,  and 
which  therefore,  like  that  beneath  the  eastern  border  of  the 
continent,  mtist  have  been  continued  on/rom  the  period  of  general 
fluidity. 

Moreover  these  Pacific-border  eruptions  took  place  in  eon« 
nexion  with,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  only  a  slight  geantidinal 
uplift  (that  is,  slight  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  region, 
although  adding  10^000  feet  to  the  height  of  the  £ocky  Moan« 
tains,  since  the  angle  of  slope  made  by  it  was  not  over  16'), 
and  through  simple  fractures  that  were  unattended  b^  flexings 
or  crushingsofthe  region  broken — conditions  wholly  mcapable, 
it  would  seem,  of  generating  the  heat  required  for  so  vast  an 
amount  of  subterranean  fusion  as  the  ejections  indicate. 

Again^  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders  of  North 
America,  wherever  the  plications  have  been  greatest,  and  the 
conditions  therefore  favourable  for  producing  the  largest  amoiint 
of  heat,  there  we  find  evidences  of  the  profoundest  metamor* 
phism  and  of  the  least  amount  of  fissure-eruptionsy  and  eon* 
versely,  the  regions  of  gentler  plications  and  feebler  metamor* 
phism^  or  of  none,  are  those  of  the  most  numerous  fissures  and 
most  abundant  igneous  ejections.  The  Green  Mountains  are 
an  example  of  the  former^  and  the  Triassico- Jurassic  areas  on 
the  Atlantic  border^  or  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  outflows  op 
the  Pacific  slope,  of  the  latter.  The  reverse  should  be  true  if 
the  heat  for  the  fusion*  were  transformed  motion ;  for  fusion  cer^ 
*  Suprh,  page  21 1  et  seq. 
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tainly  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  than  metamorphism. 
The  evidence  appears  to  be  decisive  against  the  making  of  the 
vast  undercrust  fire-sea  by  this  method. 

On  the  other  hand^  as  already  stated^  there  are  in  many  eoun- 
tries  regions  of  siliceous  trachytes  whose  ejections  may  well  have 
come  from  the  local  fusion  of  common  granite  and  the  allied 
schistose  rodcs,  or  of  sedimentary  strata  of  like  composition* 

Mallet's  theory  presents  us  with  a  true  cause ;  but  what  are 
the  limits  of  its  action  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  It  relieves 
the  theory  of  local  fire-seas  as  derivative  from  the  old  viscous 
layer  of  the  chief  objection  urged  against  it^  that  such  isolated 
fire-regions  could  not  long  exist  surrounded  by  cooled  rock ; 
for  if  inadequate  to  make  great  undercrust  fire-seas  one  or  more 
thousand  miles  in  length,  like  the  Appalachian,  the  cause  may 
be  sufficient  through  the  generated  heat  to  keep  the  old  fire« 
seas  in  prolonged  existence. 

2.  What  are  igneous  rocks  ? — ^From  the  preceding  discussion 
we  derive  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  eruptive  and  rneta* 
morphic  rocks.  Since  the  larger  part  of  eruptive  rocks  have 
come  from  the  infra- Archsean  region  (either  the  true  crust  or 
the  fire-seas  within  or  below  it),  they  are  igneous  in  all  their 
history,  and  in  no  sense  metamorphosed  sediments,  whether 
derived  from  a  second  fusion  of  the  rocks  where  they  originated 
or  not. 

Again,  the  plastic  rock-material  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  fusion  or  semifusion  of  the  supercrust  (that  is,  of  rocks  ori* 
ginally  of  sedimentary  origin)  gives  rise  to  "  igneous "  rocks 
often  not  distinguishable  from  other  igneous  rocks  when  it  is 
ejected  through  fissures  far  from  its  place  of  origin,  while  crys^ 
talline  rocks  are  simply  metamorphic  if  they  remain  in  their  ori* 
ginal  relations  to  the  associated  rocks,  or  nearly  so. 

Between  these  latter  igneous  rocks  and  the  metamorphic  there 
may  be  indefinite  gradations,  as  claimed  by  Hunt.  But  if  our 
reasonings  are  right,  the  greater  part  of  igneous  rocks  can  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  such  supercrust  origin.  The  argument 
from  the  presence  of  moisture  or  of  hydrous  minerals  in  such 
rocks  in  favour  of  their  origin  from  the  fusion  of  sediments  hail 
been  shown  to  be  invalid. 

.  8.  Source  of  the  ejecting-force. — ^When  the  fractures  of  the  crust 
giving  exit  to  fissure-eruptions  are  a  direct  sequence  to  a  long 
continued  subsidence  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Trias** 
sico-Jurassic  eruptions  of  the  Atlantic  border),  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  lateral  pressure  causing  the  subsidence  con- 
tributed also  to  the  ejection  of  the  plastic  rock  from  beneath* 
And  as  the  great  fissurings  of  the  crust  are  in  all  cases  incidents 
in  the  working  of  lateral  pressure,  it  is  unsafe  to  deny  that  this 
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caase  has  aided  in  the  great  majority  of  eruptions  in  non-vol- 
canic regions. 

Another  cause  of  ejection  appealed  to  is  pressure  from  the 
vapours  imprisoned  in  the  regions  of  fused  rock.  It  must  have 
often  given  efficient  aid.  But  such  vapours  may  not  exist  to 
the  extent  sometimes  supposed  about  the  deep  sources  of  the 
material  of  fissure-eruptions.  Non-volcanic  igneous  rocks  are 
usually  solid  throughout^  without  the  minutest  vesicle ;  and 
similar  complete  compactness  characterizes  many  fissure-ejec- 
tions even  of  volcanic  regions  when  they  have  taken  place  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  volcanic  vent*.  This  would 
hardly  be  so  generally  the  fact  if  vapours  were  abundant  about 
the  sources  of  the  ejected  material ;  for  such  vapours  would  imply 
the  existence  in  the  mobile  rock  itself  ordinarily  of  vapori- 
zable  ingredients  capable  of  easy  vaporization  under  the  pres- 
sure there  existing.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  great  pres- 
sure is  in  the  way  of  vaporization  of  the  sulphides  that  may 
exist  in  the  plastic  material ;  for  pyrites  is  often  found  in  the 
solid  basalt.  And^  further^  the  deep-seated  sources  of  igneous 
rocks  must  be  mostly  or  wholly  below  the  regions  accessible  to 
moistui*e ;  for  if  not^  they  would  show  its  presence  by  hydration 
and  frequently  a  vesicular  structure. 

Volcanoes  in  their  states  of  ordinary  activity  and  eruption  do 
not  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  earth's 
crust.  As  I  have  long  since  urged^  sustaining  the  view  of 
Frevost,  the  force  engaged  is  chiefly  pressure  from  the  expan- 
sion of  vaporizable  material  rising  with  the  lava.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  liquid  column  raised  in 
the  conduit  through  the  expanding  vapours.  The  want  of  sym- 
pathv  between  the  summit-crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  nearly  14,000 
feet  m  elevation,  and  the  larger  crater  of  Kilauea  on  the  flanks 
of  the  same  broad  mountain  only  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  have 
adduced  as  evidence  that  the  ordinary  volcanic  action  was  here 
due  to  movements  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  lava  columns,  pro- 
bably to  portions  extending  little  below  the  sea-level,  and  that 
these  volcanoes  were  therefore  mainly  dependent  for  their 
various  phases  on  the  freshwaters  precipitated  over  the  moun- 
tain-slopes* The  waters  of  the  ocean  take  their  part  in  such 
action ;  but  they  are  not  in  Hawaii  the  chief  source  of  activity  t« 

*  It  is  a  greats  though  common^  mistake  to  suppose  that  volcanic  ejec- 
tions are  slags  or  scoria.  The  surface  of  an  outflow  is  often  of  this  cha- 
racter for  a  depth  of  G  inches  or  perhaps  a  foot.  But  below  this  the  layer 
is  usually  a  compact  stony  mass  with  nothing  slag-hke,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  yesicular.  About  Hawaii,  part  of  the  rock  is  as  solid  and  free 
from  vesicles  as  the  dolerite  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

t  See  further  on  these  points  the  author's  '  Expl.  Exp.  Gcol.  Report,* 
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The  eflfects  of  hydrostatic  pressure  have  been  exemplified  in  the 
same  volcanic  mountain^  not  only  in  fractures  of  the  mountain, 
but  also  in  majestic  fire-fountains^  in  which  the  lavas  were  thrown 
to  heights  of  from  100  to  700  feet*. 

Another  Part,  on  the  Formation  of  the  Continental  Plateaux 
and  Oceanic  Depression^  will  finish  this  memoir. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XXXIV.  On  the  Determination  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and 
Vapours  at  Constant  Volumes.    By  R.  C.  Nichols^  Esq.\ 

THE  specific  heat  of  gases  and  vapours  at  constant  pressure 
has  been  directly  determined  bv  experiment ;  but  that  at 
constant  volume  has  hitherto  been  deduced  from  the  former  only 
by  a  somewhat  complicated  process  of  experiment  and  calcula- 
tion. The  relation  between  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 
c  and  that  at  constant  volume  c^  for  atmospheric  air,  thus  ob- 

tained  by  Clement  and  Desormes  is  —  =:  1*848,  by  Masson  1*419, 

and  has  been  calculated  from  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  Paris  at  1*4122,  giving  for  the  specific  heat  of  air  at 
constant  volume  the  values  *1763,  '1675,  and*  1683,  if  the  value 
for  constant  pressure  be  taken  (as  determined  by  Begnault)  at 
•2877. 

The  value  of  c,,  however,  may  be  directly  derived  from  that  of 
c  by  a  simple  calculation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  equivalent  in 
mechanical  work  of  a  given  elevation  of  temperature  at  constant 
pressure  must  be  equal  to  that  at  constant  volume  plus  the  work 
of  expansion  at  constant  pressure.  Now  this  last  is  p(V|— Y), 
\(p  be  the  pressure  per  square  foot,  V  and  V]  the  volumes  in 
cubic  feet  before  ana  after  expansion.  And  the  expansion  of  air 
is  '008665  for  every  degree  Centigrade  above  zero,  or  '002086 
for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  above  82°.  For  one  degree  above 
the  temperature  /,  therefore, 

V  -V=  '002086V 


1+002086(^-82)' 
and 


„,      _j002036pV 
PK'fi     ^>^- 1+ -002086  (/- 


(/-82) 


and  also  various  articles  in  Sillinuin's  American  Journal.  Mallet's  memoir, 
already  often  referred  to,  has  excellent  observations  on  this  subject,  as  on 
others  connected  with  volcanic  action. 

«  Silliman's  American  Journal,  S.  2.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  219, 254  (1852). 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  8.  4.  Vol.  46.  J^o.  306.  Oct.  1873.  X 
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Now,  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  air^  the  work  of  the  elevation 
of  temperature  1^  at  constant  pressure  is  772wc,  and  at  constant 
volume  772  ircj;  therefore 

'002086;yV 


772m?c=s772u;<?,+ 


1  + •002036(^-82) 


and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  60^  and  a  pressure  of 
14*706  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  585*68  grs., 

535'68jgV  1  +  '002036  (60-82) 

'■700( 
therefore 


""""  7000x14*706x144  1  +  002086  (/- 32) 


_        -002036  X  7000  x  14706  x  144 
^~^»"*"  535-68  x  772x1057 

=c,  + "06906 
Or,  if(?=-2377,  c,=  1686. 

This  difference,  '06906,  between  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  con- 
stant pressure  and  that  at  constant  volume  requires  only  to  be 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  (air  being  I)  of  any  gas  or  vapour 
to  obtain  the  corresponding  difierence  for  that  gas  or  vapour. 
The  specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapour  at  constant  volume  thus 
determined  is  •837— '1110,  or  -726. 


XXXV.  On  the  Temperature  and  Physical  Constitution  of  the 
Sun.     (Second  Memoir.)     By  F.  Zollner*. 

§1. 

IN  a  previous  memoir  on  the  same  themefj  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  boundary  values  for  the  minimum  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  of  the  sun  and  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  it. 
The  method  of  this  determination  of  temperature  had  for  its 
theoretical  hypotheses  the  following : — 

1.  The  law  of  Mariotteand  6ay-Lussac; 

2.  The  constancy  of  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  with  con- 

stant volume  and  constant  pressure ; 
8.  The  assumption  that  the  eruptive  protuberances  are  a 
phenomenon  of  the  out-streaming  of  a  gas. 

*  Translated  from  a  separate  impression,  communicated  by  the  Author, 
from  the  Berichte  der  Kon.  Sachs,  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensckaften^  math." 
phys,  Classe,  February  21,  18/3. 

t  Ber,  d,  K.  Sacks,  GeselUch,  d.  Wiss.  June  2,  18/0.  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4. 
vol.  xl.  p.  313.  Supplementary  remarks  will  be  fpund  at  the  close  of  the 
present  memoir  and  in  Natur  der  Cometen,  p.  490. 
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The  empiric  hypotheses  were  :— 

1.  The  numerical  value  of  that  ratio  of  the  specific  heats ; 

2.  The  numerical  value  of  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen 

atmosphere  at  a  definite  height  above  the  glowing 
liquid  surface  of  the  sun ; 

3.  The  numerical  value  of  this  definite  height ; 

4.  The  density  of  the  masses  of  hydrogen  compressed  in 

the  interior  of  the  sun,  and  breaking  forth  at  its  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  eruptive  protuberances. 
It  is  obvious  that,  the  less  the  number  of  the  hypotheses  de- 
manded by  a  method  for  the  determination  of  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  sun  on  the  basis  of  terrestrial  units  of  measurement, 
the  more  probable  will  be  the  results  it  must  furnish.     I  there- 
fore take  leave  to  communicate  in  the  following  a  considerably 
more  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun — a  method  which  for  its  employment 
requires,  as  a  theoretical  hypothesis,  only  the  law  of  Mariotte 
and  6ay-Lussac,  and  as  an  empiric  presupposition  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  density-ratio  which  subsists  in  two  strata,  at 
different  altitudes,  of  the  hydrogen  atmosphere^  the  distance  of 
which  is  known. 
Let,  namely, 

h  denote  the  distance  of  the  two  strata, 
a-,  the  density  in  the  lower  stratum, 
a-,  the  density  in  the  upper  stratum, 
r  the  distanceof  the  lower  stratum  from  the  centreof  the  sun, 
g  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  the  lower  stratum, 
a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gases  at  1^  C, 
a  a  constant, dependent  on  the  natureof  the  atmospheric  gas, 
t  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  under  consi- 
deration ; 

then,  as  is  well  known,,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  and  presup- 
posing a  constant  temperature,  the  following  relation  subsists 
between  the  above  eight  quantities : — 

lognat.^'  =  ^.4T (1) 

°         cTj      aat    r  +  A  ^  ' 

Putting  herein 

lognat.— '  =/, 

there  follows  as  the  expression  for  the  absolute  temperature : — 

^      aal   r  +  ie ^  ^ 

X2 
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or,  if  A  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  r,  as  a  formula  of 


approximation, 

/— 

aal' 


/=4. 


(8) 


§2. 

The  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  margin  of  the  sun  per- 
mits us  to  observe  a  portion  of  the  incandescent  hydrogen  which 
forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  chromosphere^  and  to  determine  the  mean 
altitude  {h)  of  this  stratum  at  those  parts  of  the  sun's  margin 
which  by  the  absence  of  protuberances  lead  Us  to  infer  a  certain 
degree  of  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  If,  then,  we  were  in 
a  position  to  ascertain  even  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  pres- 
sure or  the  density  at  the  lower  and  upper  boundaries  of  the 
chromosphere,  we  should  thereby  attain  possession  of  both  those 
empiric  data  which,  by  the  employment  of  formula  (2)  or  (8), 
would  afford  us  the  calculation  of  a  mean  value  of  the  tempera- 
ture for  the  chromosphere.  Since  the  required  ratio  does  not 
enter  directly  into  the  temperature-formulae,  but  only  its  natural 
logarithm,  the  values  of  that  ratio  may  vary  within  relatively 
wide  limits  without  thereby  considerably  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture-value dependent  thereon.  If,  for  example,  that  ratio  varied 
between  the  values  500  and  500O,  the  natural  logarithms  of 
these  values  would  be  relatively  6*2  and  8*5 ;  and  therefore  even 
so  great  an  uncertainty  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  pressure-ratio 
would  imply  only  a  proportionally  little  alteration  of  the  tempe- 
rature-value which  depends  on  it. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  if  there  are  phenomena  which  permit 
us  to  infer  an  approximate  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  at 
the  base  and  at  the  ordinarily  visible  limit  of  the  chromosphere. 

In  my  previous  memoir  on  the  temperature  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  sun,  the  investigations  of  Frankland,  Lockyer, 
Ste.-Claire  Deville,  and  Wiillner  on  the  changes  in  the  spectra 
of  gases  with  variations  of  the  pressure  formed  the  argument 
which,  I  thought,  justified  me  in  assuming  ^'  that  the  pressure  at 
the  base  of  the  chromosphere,  or  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
luminous  disk  of  the  sun,  must  lie  between  those  of  50  and  500 
millims.  of  mercury  at  the  surface  of  the  earth''  (/.  c.  p.  110). 

In  a  later  memoir,  however,  "  On  the  Influence  of  Density 
and  Temperature  on  the  Spectra  of  Incandescent  Gases"*,  I 
showed  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  increase  of  density  of  a  lumi- 
nous gas  must  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  increase  of 
the  thickness  of  the  luminous  stratum — or,  in  other  words,  that 

*  Berichte  K,  S.  Ges.  W.  Oct.  31,  1870.  Phil,  Mng.  S.  4.  vol.  xli.p.  190. 
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the  variations  which  the  Bpectrum  of  a  laminous  gas  at  a  constant 
temperature  undergoes  through  variations  of  pressure  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  value  of  the  pressure  or  the  density  at  a  determined 
point  in  the  mass^  but  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  luminous  par- 
ticles which  send  their  light  to  the  eye  and  therefore  (no  matter 
how  distributed)  are  situated  in  the  observer's  line  of  vision. 

This  principle  of  the  spectroscopic  equivalence  of  density  and 
thickness  of  a  radiant  gas  stratum  diminishes^  as  is  readily  per« 
ceived,  the  previously  assumed  values  of  the  pressure  at  the  base 
of  the  chromosphere^  because  at  that  time  the  modification  of 
the  hydrogen-spectrum,  as  observed  under  terrestrial  conditions^ 
was  presupposed  as  a  function  of  the  pressure  only,  and  not  as  a 
function  of  the  density  and  thickness  of  the  luminous  stratum. 

Hence,  if  we  wish  to  infer,  from  the  accordance  of  the  regular 
variations  exhibited  by  the  spectra  of  incandescent  gases  under  ter- 
restrial  conditions  with  changes  of  pressure,  the  ratios  of  pressure 
w  density  in  the  atmospheres  of  incandescent  heavenly  bodies,  wc 
must  always  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  luminous  particles 
which,  lying  in  the  observer's  line  of  sight,  simultaneously  emit 
their  light  to  his  eye. 

Thus^  for  example,  let  the  spectrum  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  a  Oeissler's  tube  of  1  millim.  internal  diameter 
be  compared  with  the  hydrogen-spectrum  of  the  chromosphere 
simultaneously  in  the  same  field  of  view,  in  order  as  far  ae  pos- 
sible  to  eliminate  all  heterogeneous  influences  of  the  illumina- 
tion upon  the  judgment  of  the  spectra. 

If,  now,  we  could  by  variations  of  the  pressure  produce  in  the 
line  F^  for  example,  all  those  variations  of  breadth  which  the 
same  line  has  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  at  different 
distances  from  the  base  of  the  latter,  we  should  be  justified  in 
assuming  generally  that  like  physical  conditions  are  realized  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Oeissler  tube  as  in  the  chromosphere 
— ^that  is,  that  the  same  temperature  prevails,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  incandescent  particles  of  gas  lie  in  the  observer's  line  of  view. 
Hence,  were  the  immense  stratum  of  gas  which  is  cut  through 
by  the  visual  line  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  everywhere 
of  equal  thickness,  then  the  values  of  the  pressure  or  the  den- 
sity in  the  Geissler  tube  and  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere 
would,  under  the  condition  mentioned^  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  thickneerses  of  the  radiating  layers.  An  idea  of  the  ratio  of 
the  radiant  gas-strata  can  also  be  obtained  if  we  reflect  that, 
under  the  above-made  hypotheses,  the  whole  layer  of  gas  at  the 
base  of  the  chromosphere  must  be  just  as  transparent  as  the  thin 
column  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Geissler  tube.  It  is  hence 
at  the  same  time  evident  how  slight  must  be  the  density  already, 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  body  of  the  suUj  of  the  gascoua 
matter  surrounding  it. 
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If  a^  denotes  the  density  of  a  volume-element  of  the  chromo* 
sphere  which  on  the  visual  line  ff^p^  is  at  the  distance  x  from 
the  maximum  of  density  (r^  the  quantity  m,  of  gas  contained  in 
a  space  of  the  length  2a:  and  the  unit  of  surface  as  cross  section 
is  expressed  by 

fn^=2\  V/tr (4) 

Jo 

•  With  an  unlimited  atmosphere  this  integral^  taken  strictly^ 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  the  entire  visual  line— vthat  is^  as 
far  as  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  but  in  the  present  case,  consider- 
ing partly  what  has  been  remarked^  and  partly  the  inexactness 
of  the  empiric  data,  we  have  a  right  to  extend  the  integral  only 
to  such  a  length  of  the  line  x  as  makes  it  permissible,  in  view  of 
the  approximative  character  of  the  entire  determination  of  value, 
to  neglect  the  altitude  hg  in  comparison  with  r. 
On  this  hypothesis  we  have 

Gg^=-U^    aaiy (5) 

X^ 

or^  putting  for  h^  the  value  ^,  which  results  from  the  equation 

by  neglecting  AJ, 

<r,=<r,tf  aroo/ ,     .      (6) 

Putting*  herein 

Zriai^*^' ^'^ 

and  substituting  in  expression  (4)  the  value  then  resulting  for 
a^  it  becomes 

m^^ZcS'e-'^dx.      .....     (8) 

Without  previously  entering  more  closely  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  thitf  integral,  it  is  readily  seen  that,  with  the 
smallness  of  the  distance  between  the  two  lines  g^  g^  and  g^g^^^ 
the  following  expression  results  for  the  number  of  gas  particles 
situated  on  the  upper  line  g^^g^ : — 


By  division  we  get 


»i,=2(rai  V^'rfo? (0) 

Jo 


<r 


^=^', (10) 


Wj         ^2 
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or,  expressed  in  words : — 

The  qtumtities  of  luminous  gas  particles  which  at  the  lower  and 
upper  limits  of  the  chromosphere  lie  on  the  line  of  sight  of  the  ob^ 
server,  have  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  densities  orpres^ 
sure-values  in  the  strata  in  question  of  the  chromosphere.   Q,.  B.  D. 

The  application  of  the  hitherto  developed  formulae  to  the  tem- 
perature-ratios on  the  surface  of  the  sun  presupposed  in  reality 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  or  density  in  two 
strata  at  different  altitudes  of  the  chromosphere,  the  distance 
between  which  is  known ;  the  pressure  or  the  density  itself  at 
those  altitudes  remained  undetermined.  It  shall  now  be  shown 
how,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  formulse,  this  quantity  also  can 
be  approximately  calculated. 

Formula  (8)  expressed  the  quantity  m,  of  the  incandescent 
gas  contained  in  a  space  whose  length  is  formed  by  the  extent 
passed  through  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  chromosphere  by  the 
line  of  sight,  and  whose  cross  section  is  the  unit  of  surface. 

Putting  herein 

the  expression  for  mj  changes  into  the  following : — 

m,=  ^_j''r^'^ (11) 

The  integral  which  here  enters  cannot  be  presented  in  a  definite 
form ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  known  from  a  formula  which  ex* 
presses  the  probability  that  a  designated  error  of  observation  does 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount.     For  constantly  increasing  values 

of  y,  the  integral  converges  towards  the  value  YJL,  so  that  we 
have "  2 


i 


^^/' 


e-"—  -  ^ 


;o  2 

From  the  Tables  which  contain  the  numerical  values  of  the 
above  integral  for  increasing  values  of  y  it  is  evident  that  the 
convergence  is  rapid,  so  that  e.  ff.  for  ^=2.4  the  value  of  the 
integral  differs  by  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  its  quantity 

from  ^^.    We  shall  therefore  in  the  present  case  be  justified 

in  substituting  this  value  as  sufficiently  approxi^nate  for  the 
above  integral  and  obtaining 
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or 

(12) 


r.=m,^£.. 


Substituting  for  c  its  value  from  equation  (7)  and  putting 

i  =278, 
ft 

we  get  

•■-"V^ <"> 

This  formula  shows  that  the  density  (t.  e.  the  mass  contained 
in  a  unit  of  volume)  in  a  definite  stratum  of  the  chromosphere 
can  be  calculated  approximately,  if  the  massm|  contained  in  the 
above-defined  space  and  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  same 
are  known. 

§6. 

The  expressions  above  found  are  worthy  of  notice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  spectroscopic  observations  to  the  temperature- 
relations  of  the  sun ;  for,  provided  we  could  with  constant  tem- 
perature, observing  the  above-mentioned  precautions,  by  varying 
the  pressure  of  electrically  luminous  gases  produce  those  modi- 
fications of  the  hydrogen-spectrum,  for  example,  by  which  the 
two  limits  of  the  chromosphere  are  optically  determined,  we 
should  be  justified  in  presupposing  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  also 
the  ratio  of  pressures  herein  found,  and  in  this  way,  with  the  aid 
of  formula  (1)  or  (8),  ascertaining  a  numerical  value  for  the 
temperature  of  the  stratum  in  question  of  that  atmosphere. 

As  is  well  known,  the  difficulties  of  fulfilling  experimentally 
the  oonditions  here  required  are  so  serious  on  this  account — 
because  in  general  the  electrical  resistance  becomes  greater  as 
the  density  of  the  gas  increases,  so  that  the  greater  quantity  of 
electricity  necessary  to  overcome  it  produces  at  the  same  time  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  glowing  gas. 

WiiUner  has  observed  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  under  a  great 
variety  of  pressures.  In  his  first  memoir  on  this  subject  he 
remarks : — 

''With  6  millims.  pressure,  besides  the  characteristic  hydro- 
gen-lines, the  orange  part  was  still  just  visible, 

''  On  the  gas  being  still  further  rarified,  to  8  and  then  to  2 
millims.,  the  characteristic  lines  retained  the  same  brightness, 
all  the  rest  vanished  almost  completely  from  the  spectrum. 
Simultaneously,  however,  with  a  weakening  of  the  bright  lines 
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there  reappeared  a  portion  of  the  continuouB  spectrum  in  the 
green,  in  the  form  of  perhaps  five  bright  fields,  when  the  gas 
was  rarified  to  Jraciions  of  a  millimetre  pressure^'*. 

In  a  subsequent  memoir,  ''  On  the  Spectra  of  some  Oases 
under  high  Pressures  ^'f,  Wullner  observed  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  up  to  a  pressure  of  2240  millims.^  the  highest  which 
his  apparatus  permitted.  The  most  essential  characters  of 
the  spectrum  with  1708  millims.  pressure  are  described  as  fol* 
lows : — 

''With  this  pressure  £[«  has  already  lost  much  of  its  sharp- 
ness ;  it  shows  itself  as  a  band  of  several  minutes  breadth,  at  the 
edges  of  which  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes  quickly.  • .  . 

"  The  green  portion  of  the  spectrum  shines  very  bright ;  the 
brightness  increases  at  first  more  slondy,  then  more  quicUy  as 
far  as  the  place  of  H^  where  the  spectrum  is  brightest,  so  that 
this  part  appears  almost  white.  In  the  direction  of  the  blue  the 
brightness  lessens  quickly;  yet  the  blue  and  violet  are  very 
beautiful,  most  so  in  the  region  of  Hy,  so  that,  compared  with 
the  appearance  with  a  Ibwer  pressure,  Hy  seems  to  reappear, 
though  without  »harpness  and  widened  like  H^.  On  this  ac- 
count the  boundary  of  the  spectrum  goes  a  little  beyond  the 
pkce  of  Hy'' 

Passing  then  to  the  highest  pressure,  he  remarks  as  follows : — 

''By  a  still  further  augmentation  of  the  pressure  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  a  continuous  spectrum  could  not  be  attained ; 
even  with  a  pressure  of  2240  miUims.,  or  almost  8  atmospheres 
(the  highest  permitted  by  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus),  H^ 
still  persisted  in  a  similar  fashion ;  the  loss  of  sharpness  at  the 
edges,  however,  had  proceeded  so  far  that  we  may  expect  with  a 
still  further  increase  of  pressure  to  see  Ha  disappear,  just  as 
Ha  and  Hy  have  already  vanished  under  less  pressures ''  (L  c. 
p.  842). 

In  his  most  recent  paper  "  On  the  Spectra  of  Gases  in  Geiss- 
ler's  Tubes  "  (Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxlvii.  p.  847),  M.  Wiillner  seems 
inclined  to  assume  that  the  change  described  by  him  in  the  above 
extracts,  of  a  discontinuous  into  a  continuous  spectrum  is  "essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  rise  of  the  temperature.''  Among  the 
reasons  which  compel  him  to  such  an  assumption,  he  alleges  the 
following : — 

"  That  it  is  in  reality  the  rise  of  the  temperature  which  deter- 
mines the  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum  is  also  spoken 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it  is  accomplished  not  by  a 
widening  of  the  bright  lines,  but  by  the  illumination  of  the  entire 
background  constantly  growing  brighter,  without  the  lines  mean- 

♦  Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  cxxxv.  pp.  305  &  306. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  ^137.     Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxxix.  p.  366. 
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while  losing  mach  of  their  sharpness;  for  an  increase  of  the 
density  without  a  rising  temperature  can  only^  it  seems  to  me, 
effect  the  change  into  a  continuous  spectrum  by  widening  the 
lines,  while  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  therewith  an  increase 
of  the  emissive  power  for  all  wave-lengths,  the  spectrum  can  just 
as  well  become  continuous  in  the  other  way.'' 

As  is  seen,  these  remarks  do  not  touch,  at  all  events,  the  ob- 
servations of  Wiillner's  I  have  quoted  above,  since  the  widening 
of  Hft  to  a  ''  band  of  several  minutes  breadth  which  has  already 
lost  much  of  its  sharpness,''  and  '^  at  the  edges  of  which  the 
intensity  of  the  light  diminishes  quickly,"  is  expressly  partieu- 
larised  as  a  prominent  feature.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  at  least 
these  observations  can  only  be  interpreted  as  they  have  been 
in  my  theoretical  uivestigation  '*  On  the  Influence  of  Tempera- 
ture and  Density  on  the  Spectra  of  Incandescent  Gases,"  vis. 
**  that  the  spectra  of  gases  in  Geissler's  tubes  becoming  conti- 
nuous may  be  a  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  density  of  the 
gas,  as  well  as  of  its  temperature  being  raised." 

The  share  of  each  of  these  two  causes  in  the  observed  widening 
of  the  lines  and  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum  must  of  course 
remain  undecided  until  the  dependence  of  the  emissive  and  ab- 
sorptive power  on  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  question  can  be 
ascertained. 

§6. 

If  I  now  pass  to  a  nearer  discussion  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  numerical  quantities  can 
be  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  make  certain  substitutions  on 
the  ground  of  the  hitherto  roughly  approximate  values,  I  here 
remark  explicitly  that  I  do  so  more  for  the  piu-pose  of  illustrating 
the  theory  developed  than  of  deriving  definitive  values.  This 
remark  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  teniperatui*e-values  obtained 
in  a  previous  memoir,  which  I  expressly  designated  as  mtnima, 
have  been  erroneously  taken  as  definitive  determinations. 

The  observations  above  given  in  detail,  on  the  modifications  of 
the  hydrogen-spectrum  with  variation  of  the  density  and  tempe- 
rature, will  in  some  measure  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  form 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  question  how  far  we  have  a 
right  to  compare  these  variations  to  those  which  we  observe  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere.  Considering  that  the  diver- 
sities of  temperature  at  the  lower  and  upper  boundaries  of  the 
chromosphere  have  a  continual  tendencv  to  disappear  through 
the  manifold  and  violent  movements  therein,  while  the  move- 
ments themselves  owe  their  origin  partly  to  those  differences  of 
temperature,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  the  widening  of  the  line 
H^,  for  example,  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  in  ix;ality  to 
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an  augmentation  of  the  density  and  thickness  of  the  radiant 
stratum  of  gas.  Hence,  in  consideration  of  the  proposition 
above  demonstrated  (see  p.  296),  we  can  assume  as  the  ratio 
between  the  densities  at  the  lower  and  upper  boundaries  of  the 
chromosphere  the  approximate  ratio  between  the  values  of  those 
pressures  within  which,  under  terrestrial  circumstances,  the  spec- 
trum of  hydrogen  undergoes  analogous  changes  in  its  constitution. 
According  to  WiiUner's  above-cited  experiments,  those  values 
would  be,  in  round  numbers,  2240  millims.  and  I  millim. 
Now,  as  the  mean  altitude  of  the  chromosphere  at  the  most 
tranquil  places  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  may,  according  to  the 
observations,  be  taken  at  about  10  seconds  of  arc,  we  should  be 
in  possession  of  those  two  numerical  data  which,  with  the  help 
of  formula  (3),  furnish  an  approximate  mean  value  for  the  abso- 
lute temperature  of  the  chromosphere. 
The  formula  was 

"*  actl 
in  which 

/  =  log  nat.  — • 

Taking  as  units  the  metre  and  the  centesimal  degree,  we  have 
then 

^=274-8,  I     A=7153300, 

-=278,  I     ^=2240, 


<r^ 


fl=  1131600  (hydrogen),        i 
Herein 

Py  is  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury, 

^1  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

^1  the  mean  barometric  pressure, 

p  the  density  of  hydrogen  under  this  pressure  at  0^  G. 

The  resulting  value  of  the  absolute  temperature  is 
/= 61350°. 

Here  let  me  again  give  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  numerical  determination  of  the  ratio  ~ 
affects  the  value  of  t  only  to  a  very  small  degree,  because  e.  g.  a 
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value  10  times  as  great^  the  rest  of  the  assumptions  remaining 
unaltered,  would  only  lower  the  calculated  temperature  to 

/=47270^. 

Both  from  this  circumstance^  and  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
theoretical  hypotheses,  the  formula  here  given  may  claim  an 
essential  superiority  over  the  way  I  formerly  proposed  for  the 
determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  Besides,  it  exhi- 
bits a  remarkable  relation  between  the  quantities  t  and  A.  If, 
namely,  the  altitude  of  the  chromosphere  were  really  determined 
only  by  the  ratio  of  the  densities  at  the  lower  and  the  upper 
boundary,  the  distance  h  of  the  two  strata  in  which  this  constant 
pressure-  or  density-ratio  exists  would  change  proportionally  to 
the  absolute  temperature.  Hence,  if  we  had  numerous  obser- 
vations,  to  be  treated  statistically,  on  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
chromosphere  at  all  parts  of  the  solar  margin,  we  should  hereby, 
without  knowing  the  temperatures  themselves,  be  able  to  ap- 
proximately judge  of  their  ratio  at  different  parts  of  the  sun's 
surface — for  instance,  at  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

The  small  altitude  of  the  chromosphere  at  the  poles  of  the  sun 
found  by  Secchi  to  correspond  with  his  observations  seems,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  results  of  the  same  observer,  on  the 
slight  heat-radiation  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  sun^  to  confirm 
the  above-deduced  relations*.  For  instance,  at  parts  of  the  sun's 
surface  where  the  mean  height  of  the  chromosphere  amounts  to 
about  15'',  on  the  above-made  hypotheses  an  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  about  90,000^  would  result.  But,  however  important 
for  investigations  of  the  temperature-proportions  on  the  solar 
surface  the  proportionality  between  the  temperature  and  the  alti- 
tude of  the  chromosphere  may  become  in  the  future,  for  obvious 
reasons  the  significance  of  this  connexion  need  not  be  overesti- 
mated beforehand. 

In  order  now  to  illustrate  the  applicability  of  formula  (11) 
by  the  insertion  of  numerical  values,  let  it  in  the  first  place  be 
remembered  that  the  comparability  of  the  phenomena  observed 
in  Oeissler's  tubes  with  those  in  the  chromosphere  is  only  ad- 
missible on  the  hypothesis  that  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
the  phenomena  compared  depend  agree  in  the  two  cases  within 
certain  limits.  As  such  conditions  two  have  been  substantially 
recognized — namely,  first,  the  temperature,  and,  secondly,  the 
quantity  of  the  gas-mass  which  is  encountered  by  the  observer's 
visual  line  in  equal  cross  sections  of  the  spaces  passed  through. 

*  The  depression  of  the  chromosphere  over  the  sun-spots,  observed  by 
Respighi  might  likewise  be  ascribed  to  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  at 
those  places. 
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It  must  oonsequeatly  be  an  admissible  hypothesis  that  the  tem- 
perature and  the  quantity  of  hydrogea  particles  lying  on  the 
visual  line  in  a  Geissler's  tube  agree  with  the  analogous  quanti- 
ties at  those  places  in  the  chromosphere  the  spectrum  of  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Geissler's  tube. 

It  was  shown  above^  in  relating  Wiillner's  experiments^  that  in 
general  an  increase  of  temperature  operates  in  the  same  direction, 
in  relation  to  the  widening  of  lines  in  the  hydrogen-spectrum , 
as  an  increase  of  density.  So  long^  therefore,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  effect  of  each  of  these  two  causes  by  itself  is  not  more  ex- 
actly known,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  the  same  appearance 
6{  the  spectrum  may  take  place  with  different  values  of  the  tem- 
perature, if  the  corresponding  values  of  the  density  and  thickness 
are  present.  But  if  one  reflects  on  the  considerable  brightness 
of  the  lines  which  in  the  chromosphere,  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  the  brilliant  margin  of  the  sun,  vet  stand  out  distinctly 
from  the  strongly  illuminated  ground  of  the  spectrum,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  temperature  of  the  glowiug  hy- 
drogen in  the  chromosphere  is  at  all  events  not  below  that  at 
which  the  hydrogen  gas  in  a  Geissler's  tube  exhibits  the  same 
sharpness  of  the  lines  of  the  discontinuous  spectrum.  He  will 
hence  be  obliged  also  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  gas  passed 
through  in  the  chromosphere  by  the  visual  line  of  the  observer 
is  rather  less  than  greater  in  comparison  with  that  looked 
through  in  the  Geissler's  tube. 

It  is  now  easy,  with  the  aid  of  the  previously  developed  for- 
mula (12), 


r,=m,^J, 


to  derive  a  value  for  the  density  of  the  glowing  hydrogen  in  a 
defined  stratum  of  the  chromosphere.  If  we  select  the  lower 
boundary  of  it,  in  the  above  formula 

cr,  denotes  the  density  (that  is,  the  mass  of  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  unit  of  volume)  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
chromosphere, 
9ii]  the  mass  of  hydrogen  which,  at  the  base  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, is  passed  through  by  our  visual  line,  if  the  cross 
section  of  the  extent  looked  through  is  equal  to  the  unit  of 
surface. 
After  the  foregoing  discussions  this  mass  must,  at  equal  tem- 
perature, be  supposed  to  correspond  with  that  whioh,  with  equal 
cross  section,  lies  on  the  spark-track  perpendicularly  looked 
through  in  a  Geissler's  tube. 

If  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  particles  which  are  encoun- 
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tered  and  rendered  incandescent  b^  the  spark  is  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  space  within  which  the  passage  of  the 
spark  takes  place  (as  it  was  in  Wiillner's  more  recent  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  tubes  employed  possessed  throughout  a 
clear  width  of  about  2  centims.,  and  tne  electrodes  were  dis- 
tant 7*5  centims.  from  each  other*),  the  extent  of  gas  made 
incandescent  will,  under  an  approximately  constant  pressure, 
expand,  and,  in  correspondence  with  6ay-Lussac's  law,  dimi- 
nish its  density.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  gas  which  lies  on  the  visual  line  passed 
through  perpendicularly  by  the  spark-track,  the  knowledge  of 
three  quantities  is  required,  viz. : — 

1.  The  original  density  of  the  gas  within  the  tube; 

2.  The  thickness  of  the  spark-track ; 
8.  The  temperature  of  the  spark. 

The  first  of  these  can  be  determined,  the  second  approximately 
estimated  for  the  present  purpose;  the  third  remains  unknown. 
Yet,  considering  tnat  the  condition  for  the  comparability  of  the 
terrestrial  hydrogen-spectrum  and  that  of  the  chromosphere  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  physical  proportions  are  substanti- 
ally the  same  in  both  phenomena,  the  temperature  deduced  above 
for  the  chromosphere  must,  by  way  of  approximation,  be  pre- 
supposed also  for  the  spark-track  in  the  Geissler's  tube.  Lastlv, 
the  densities  of  the  gas  during  and  before  incandescence  would 
then  be  inversely  as  the  absolute  temperatures  in  the  two  states. 
Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  temperature- values  obtained  above 
for  the  chroDiosphere,  if  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
Oeissler^s  tube  before  incandescence  equals  that  of  melting  ice, 
the  density  of  the  glowing  spark-track  would  be  about  ^^  of 
that  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  tube  at  0^  G* 

If  it  be  further  assumed  that  the  thickness  of  the  spark-track 
amounts  to  about  1  millim.,  the  metre  having  been  employed 
as  the  unit  of  length  in  the  above  formuln,  the  density  of  a 
quantity  of  incandescent  hydrogen  which  in  the  unit  of  volume 
contains  the  same  mass  as  an  extent  passing  rectilinearly  right 
through  the  chromosphere  with  the  unit  of  surface  as  cross  sec- 
tion, will  be  only  ^q(/oo^  ^^  ^^^  density  of  the  hydrogen  at 
0^  G.  in  the  Geissler^s  tube.  Hence,  if  cr^  denotes  the  original 
density,  it  is  reduced  in  the  spark-track  of  the  assumed  thick- 
ness to  H7^  <^d  must  be  further  diminished  to  the  thousandth 

part  of  this  quantity  if  expanded  from  the  assumed  extent  of 
millimetre  to  that  of  a  metre  as  the  unit  of  length.     The  value 

*  P<^oK-  ^*'*'  ^ol'  ^•xlvii.  p.  325. 
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80  obtained,  oqoqqq>  ^^^^^  *^®"  ^^^^  ^  ^  P^*  ®9^*^^  ^^  ^i  ^^ 

the  above  formula — that  is,  equal  to  the  mass  of  gas  contained 
in  the  unit  of  volume  which  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  cor- 
responds with  the  glowing  hydrogen  situated  in  a  cylinder  of  the 
chromosphere  parallel  to  the  visual  line  and  with  the  unit  of  sur- 
face as  cross  section. 

We  then  obtain  for  the  density  at  any  place  in  the  chromo- 
sphere, e.  g.  at  its  base,  the  following  expression, 

'^'""  200000  V  ^' 

or  for  the  pressure,  putting  for  cr^  and  <r^  the  pressure-values /y^ 
and  /7q  proportional  to  them, 

^«~  200000  V  5^' 
hence,  since,  according  to  the  preceding, 

273^ 

^  ^     Po  .,  /273^ 
^'""  200000  V  i^ifi^t 

If  we  take  for  jOq  the  value  of  the  highest  pressure  employed 
by  Wiillner,  and  for  /  the  first  of  the  values  found  above,  we  get 

;?i =0-00000000016  millim.  mercury. 

Calculated  from  this  for  the  assumed  temperature  of  incan- 
descent hydrogen,  the  density  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere 
is  found  to  be  about  (r^)^^  of  that  of  water.  A  hollow  sphere 
of  the  size  of  our  earth,  filled  with  gas  of  this  density,  would 
represent  a  mass  of  about  84  cubic  metres  of  water.  If,  then, 
the  chromosphere  with  an  altitude  of  10"  had  everywhere  this 
constant  maximum  density  of  its  base,  its  total  mass  would  only 
amount  to  (-5)^^  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  Even  with  a  daily 
renewal  of  the  entire  chromosphere,  according  to  this  calculation 
it  would  take  three  million  years  to  consume  a  mass  of  hydrogen 
corresponding  to  about  a  millionth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
and  which  may  therefore,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  sun  and 
its  atmosphere,  be  regarded  as,  to  our  perceptions,  perfectly  in- 
finitesimal. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XXXVI.  On  the  Moon's  Libration. 
By  W.  R.  BiRT,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S. 

To  ike  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JournaL 

Oentlbmen, 

MAY  I  trespass  oa  your  kind  indulgence  for  a  portion  of 
your  columns  to  rectify  a  mistake  into  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me^  Mr.  Proctor  has  fallen  in  preparing  his  work  on 
the  Moon,  recently  published,  or  at  least  to  supply  an  omission  ? 
In  his  prefiBLoe  he  says,  ''In  Chapter  III.  I  give  amongst  other 
matters  a  full  explanation  of  the  effects  due  to  the  lunar  libra- 
tions.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  imperfectly  this  inter- 
esting and  important  subject  has  been  dealt  with  hitherto.  In 
fact  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  anv  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
which  to  compare  my  own.''  If  Mr.  Proctor  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  (I  have  italicised  the  word  in  my  quotation) 
of  libration  only,  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  them 
is  not  entirely  ori^al  as  he  would  indicate,  inasmuch  as  the 
operation  of  libration  in  producing  the  elliptical  motion  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  moon^  first  meridian  and  equator 
round  the  centre  of  the  apparent  disk  was  shown  by  me  in 
Appendix  IL  of  the  Beport  of  the  Lunar  Committee  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1866 ;  but 
if  Mr.  Proctor  alludes  to  the  subject  of  libration  generall;^,  then 
it  would  appear  that  he  has  entirely  overlooked  the  investigation 
of  Encke  in  the  Berliner  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch  fur  1848, 
pp.  288-298.  It  is  the  method  of  Encke  that  enters  as  an  ele- 
ment into  the  computation  of  points  of  the  first  order ;  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  Proctor  has  not  made  the  slightest  allu- 
sion either  to  these  points  or  to  the  method  of  computing  libra- 
tion, these  omissions  constituting  defects  in  his  work  which  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  writer  of  his  ability.  The  fol-  • 
lowing  quotation  from  the  Appendix  before  mentioned  will  show 
that  Mn  Proctor  has  merely  worked  out  the  principle  which  I 
set  forth  in  1866  (Beport  Brit.  Assoc.  1866,  pp.  231-233) ;  it 
should  be  read  in  connexion  with  that  portion  of  his  work  con- 
tained in  pp.  178-199 : — 

*'  Application  of  the  foregoing  investigations  to  the  motion  on  the 
apparent  disk  of  the  point  at  which  the  Equator  intersects  the 
first  Meridian. 

''  It  now  remains  to  inquire  how  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  moon's  equator  and  nrst  meridian  will  be  afiected  by  the 
changes  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  the  centre  of  the  appa- 
rent disk  is  perpetually  undergoing ;  for  as  only  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  this  single  point  are  determined  by  the  formalse  for 
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computing  the  librations^  we  do  not  appear  to  have  at  present 
the  means  for  tracing  oat  on  the  moon^s  disk  the  currea  repre- 
senting the  moon's  eqaator  and  first  meridian  for  any  other 
epochs  than  that  of  mean  libration,  when,  as  before  mentioned, 
they  cross  the  disk  in  two  straight  lines  intersecting  at  the 
centre ;  and  this  inquiry  is  perhaps  the  more  important  as  show- 
ing how  necessary  it  is,  for  accurately  mapping  the  surface,  to 
have  good  determinations  of  points  of  the  first  order.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  spot  on  the  moon's  surface  at  which  the  eqaator 
and  first  meridian  intersect  each  other,  we  may  inquire  the  path 
it  will  describe  on  the  apparent  disk  during  the  changes  of  libra* 
tion  through  one  revolution  of  the  nodes. 

'^  In  fig.  9  let  W  £  N  S  represent  a  small  cirde  concentric  with 
the  limb  or  margin  of  the  apparent  disk  of  the  moon,  W  £  being 

Fig.  9. 


a  portion  of  the  equator,  and  N  S  of  the  first  meridian  in  mean 
libration  at  the  passage  of  the  descending  node  and  perigee  re- 
spectively, and  o  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  (0^  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude),  and  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  point  o 
by  the  joint  effect  of  both  librations,  o  £  will  consequently  repre- 
sent the  greatest  excursion  of  the  point  o  in  longitude,  and  o  S 
that  in  latitude,  the  equator  being  projected  in  Uie  curve  efofq, 
and  the  first  meridiiin  in  ajfm.  The  displacement  of  o  being  in 
the  line  o  cf,  the  libration  of  the  centre  of  the  apparent  disk  a- 
will  be  W  in  longitude  and  N  in  latitude.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  path  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and  first  me- 
ridian, a  short  time  before  and  after  the  epoch  of  mean  libration, 
will  be  in  a  very  narrow  ellipse,  the  line  o'o'*  being  the  major 
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axis,  which'  does  not,  however,  retain  its  poaition  on  the  appa- 
rent disk,  but  revolves  around  the  central  point. 

^'  This  ellipse  opens  out  and  undergoes  changes  of  form  pro- 
portional to  the  interval  elapsing  from  the  epoch  of  mean  libra- 
tion  until  the  epoch  when  we  greatest  excursion  of  libration  in 
longitude  towards  the  east  (of  tiie  point  of  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  the  first  meridian)  coincides  with  the  passage  of  the 
ascending  node  when  the  equator  is  represented  as  a  straight 
line  across  the  apparent  disk  and  the  first  n^eridian  by  the  curve 
c  E  m  in  fig.  10^  where  the  libration  of  the  centre  of  the  apparent 

Fig.  10. 


disk  is  nothing  in  latitude,  but  west  in  longitude.  When  the 
first  meridian  returns  to  its  normal  position,  the  equator  is  re«^ 
presented  by  the  curve  WSq  (fig.  10),  and  the  point  of  inter- 
section  is  situated  at  cf  (nearly);  the  libration  of  the  centre  in 
this  case  is  nothing  in  longitude  but  south  in  latitude. 

''At  this  epoch,  intermediate  between  two  of  mean  libration, 
the  path  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and  first  me- 
ridian may  be  represented  by  the  four  diagoiuds,  of  which  cf  cf' 
(fig.  10)  is  one,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  by  a  wavy  ellipse; 
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for  as  the  valaes  of  the  two  librations  differ  in  amount,  the  circle 
WENS  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  excursions  of  the 
intersecting  point  E  and  W^  N  and  S ;  so  when  the  greatest 
deviation  from  mean  libration  occurs^  the  real  path  of  the  inter- 
secting point  on  the  apparent  disk  is  a  wide  ellipse,  which  gn'^ 
dually  contracts  to  a  narrow  ellipse  as  the  epoch  of  mean  hbra- 
tion  is  approached.  This  will  be  the  case  proportionally  with 
every  point  on  the  apparent  disk,  and  the  displacement  will  be 
in  every  possible  direction  and  at  every  conceivable  angle  with 
the  centre  of  the  apparent  disk.  This  suggests  that  by  for  the 
most  effective  mode  of  determining  positions  on  the  moon's  surface 
is  by  measures  for  points  of  the  first  order ;  for  let  x'  /  represent 
the  measures  in  right  ascension  and  declination  from  the  east  and 
north  limbs  of  the  point  E,  x  and  y  wiU  be  the  corresponding 
rectangular  coordinates  necessary  to  determine  the  selenogra* 
phical  position  when  the  librations  of  the  centre  and  the  other 
elements  are  ascertained/' 

There  are  some  other  defects  which  I  have  noticed,  llie  in- 
clination of  the  moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  given  as 
I**  30'  1 1",  the  text-book's  value.  Mr.  Troctor,  who  finds  great 
fault;  and  properly  so,  with  text-book  repetitions,  seems  to  be 
unaware  that  Wichmann's  determination,  1**  82'  9"  {Ast*  Nack. 
No.  631),  is  used  in  the  Nautical- Almanac  Office. 

Mr.  Proctor  mentions  the  lunar  seasons;  but  be  omits,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  point  at  which  each  commences.  Thus  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  spring  commences  when  Q^Q  =0^, 
summer  when  O  —  Q  =:90®,  autumn  when  O  —  Q  =180°,  and 
winter  when  ©—  Q  =270°,  W.  E.  Birt. 


XXXVII.  Specific-gravity  Bottle  for  Liquids  spontaneously  In- 
flammable  in  contact  with  Air.     By  Alfred  Tribb^  Esq.* 

THE  bottle  usually  employed  for  specific-gravity  determina- 
tions of  liquids  consists,  essentially,  of  a  light  flask  pro- 
vided with  a  perforated  stopper.  By  means  of  this  arrangement 
sufficiently  accurate  results  can  be  readily  obtained  when  the 
liquid  is  not  very  volatile  or  violently  actea  upon  by  the  air. . 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  volatile  liquids,  Regnault  em- 
ployed a  flask  having  a  solid  in  place  of  a  perforated  stopper, 
and  a  neck  somewhat  longer  and  narrower  than  the  old  form. 
The  liquid  is  poured  up  to  a  mark  on  the  neck ;  and  thte  water- 
value  of  this  being  known,  the  specific  gravity  is  found.  It  is 
obvious  that  by  this  tnethod  loss  by  evaporation  or  expansion 
during  weighing  is  prevented. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  held  at  Bradford,  ^ptember  1873. 
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For  liquick^  however^  which  are  violently  decomposed  by  the 
air^  and  especially  those  in  which  thick  clouds  are  also  formed 
(e.  g.  the  sine  compounds  of  the  lower  members  of  the  alcohol 
radicals),  this  plan,  from  the  practical  impossibility  of  adjusting 
with  accuracy  to  the  given  mark  and  the  required  temperature^ 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired. 

To  suit  liquids  of  this  class  I  have  devised  the  following  im- 
provement upon  Regnault's  bottle : — The  neck  is  of  as  even  bore 
as  possible,  and  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  can  becon- 
veniently  read.  The  bottle^  actually 
employed,  which  answered  perfectly,  has 
a  capacity  of  2*6  cubic  centims.,  the  neck 
being  about  3  millims.  internal  diame- 
ter and  18  long,  divided  into  half  mil- 
limetres. Just  beyond  the  graduations 
the  neck  is  widened  somewhat  for  the 
stopper  and  for  pouring  in  the  liquid. 

When  once  the  water-values  have  been 
determined  for  each  division  on  the  neck, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
fill  the  bottle  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  shall  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
graduations.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  contents  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
i^ormal  temperature,  and  the  volume  read  off  without  addition  or 
subtraction  of  liquid. 

The  half-millimetre  divisions  of  water  weighed  5  niilligrms. 
As  it  is  easy  to  read  to  a  half  of  one  of  these  divisions,  and  with 
care  to  a  quarter,  the  error  need  not  be  more  than  the  weight  of 
liquid  equal  to  one  or  two  milligrammes  of  water. 

A  pipette  with  a  capillary  tube  will  be  found  convenient  for 
introducing  the  liquid;  and  of  course  the  operation  of  filling 
with  liquids  of  the  character  of  zinc-ethyl  should  be  done  in  the 
absence,  as  far  as  possible,  of  free  oxygen. 


x^ 


XXXVIII.  On  the  received  principles  of  Hydrodynamics^  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Moon.  By  Professor  Chall»,  ld,A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.KA.8. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

ON  reconsidering  my  argument  in  the  August  Number  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Moon's  obiections  to  the  received  principles 
of  Hydrodynamics,  I  found  tnat  it  might  be  more  clearly  exhi- 
bited by  being  generalized  in  the  following  manner. 
*  Made  by  Cetti. 
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Let  p  be  the  pressure^  p  the  dentityj  and  u,  v,  to  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  velocity  in  the  directions  of  rectangular  axes  in  any 
perfect  fluid  at  any  point  whose  coordinates  Brex,y,s  at  the 
time  i.  Then  regarding  it  as  an.axiom  that  the  state  of  the  fluid 
at  all  points  and  at  all  times  admits  of  being  analytically  ex- 
pressed, the  complete  solution  of  every  hydrodvnamioRl  probleoi 
will  conduct  to  expressions  for  the  five  qtiantities  p,  p,  u,  v,  w, 
inasmuch  as,  when  these  have  been  obtained  as  functions  of  co- 
ordinates and  the  time,  the  pressure,  density,  velocity,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  velocity  are  determined  for  each  point  at  each  instant. 
Consequently  the  solution  will  consist  ot  five  equations,  such  as 

p=/i{*#y>^>0*  f>=/«(«>y>^>0*   tt=/8(*iy,^>0. 
«'»/4(*>  y>  ^>  0»   «'=/8(«»  y>  ^>  0- 

The  elimination  of  x,  y,  z,  and  /  from  these  equations  would  con- 
duct to  an  equation  of  condition,  ¥{p,  p,  ti,  v,  to)  =0,  between 
the  five  Quantities.  This  result  proves  that  in  the  solution  of 
every  hydrodynamical  problem  there  exists  between  the  quanti- 
ties determined  a  relation  the  analytical  expression  of  which 
does  not  contain  explicitly  the  coordinates  and  the  time. 

Now  the  condition  thus  shown  by  it  priori  considerations  to  be 
necessary  can  be  satisfied  by  an  arbitrary  relation  between  the 
quantities — that  is,  by  one  which  is  independent  of  the  particular 
problem.  For  by  means  of  such  a  relation  it  will  be  analytically 
possible  to  eliminate  from  the  general  hydrodynamical  equations 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  as,  for  instance,  p.  Then  in  any 
particular  instance  the  integration  of  the  equations  gives  tbe 
values  of  the  other  four  as  functions  of  the  coordinates  and  the 
time.  These  being  found,  the  value  of  the  first  is  obtainable 
from  the  assumed  relation.  By  this  process  the  state  of  the  fluid, 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  condition,  will  be  ascertained,  in  the  pro- 
posed instance,  for  all  points  at  all  times.  The  arbitrarv  con- 
dition has  the  effect  of  defininff  the  fluid ;  and  evidently  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of  fluid  is  unlimited. 

It  having  been  thus  proved  to  be  allowable  to  assume  in  hy- 
drodynamics an  arbitrary  relation  between  p,  p,  ti,  v,  w,  let  us 
suppose,  for  illustration,  that 

p = Ap« + Bii^ + Crv  +  Die*, 

the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D  and  the  indices  a,  /S,  y,  S  being  con- 
stant and  arbitrary.  By  this  equation  J9  might  be  eliminated 
froixi  the  general  hydrodynamical  equations,  so  that  the  integra- 
tions of  the  equations  for  a  particular  problem  would  give  ex- 
pressions for  p,  u,  V,  u;  as  functions  of  the  coordinates  and  the 
time,  whence  that  for  p  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  above 
equality.    As  the  coefficients  and  the  indices  are  wholly  arbitrary 
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the  rea«oaing  woald  hold  good  if  weaappoaed  that  AsaS  B=0, 
CsO,  DsO,  and  43:1,  or  that ^iso^p. 

This  argument  proves  that  it  is  allowable  to  make  for  fluid  in 
motion  the  hypothesis  that  the  pressure  varies  as  the  density 
always  and  at  all  points.  The  selection  of  this  hypothesis  is 
suggested  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  is  known  from  experiment, 
it  expresses  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  density 
for  fluid  of  given  temperature  at  rest.  Th&complete  verification 
of  the  hypothesis  would  depend  upon  making  a  sufficient  number 
of  satisfiaictory  comparisons  of  consequences  mathematically  der- 
dueed  from  it  with  experiment. 

The  foregoing  argument  receives  confirmation  by  applying  a 
similar  one  to  an  incompressible  fluid.  In  this  case,  the  density 
being  constant,  there  are  only  the  equations  which  give  the 
values  of /I,  u,  v,  w,  the  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  the 
number  of  the  variables  or,  y,  z,  t.  Consequently,  as  is  other- 
wise known,  there  is  not  necessarily  a  relation  between  ;i,u,i7,ti; 
which  is  independent  of  coordinates  and  the  time. 

In  my  communication  in  the  August  Number  I  gave  Mr. 
Moon  credit  for  the  originality  of  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  obtained  the  equation  pss/{p,  v),  which  is  the  same  as 
the  above  equation  F(/i,  p,  u,  9,  u;)s=0  restricted  to  motion  in 
one  dimension ;  and  I  pointed  out  that  this  equation  was  inclu- 
sive of  every  relation  between  p,  p,  and  v  by  which  the  fluid 
might  be  defined.  Also  I  argued  that  Mr.  Moon's  reasoning  is 
necessary  for  proving  the  legitimacy  of  assuming  thatp=a^p 
for  fluid  in  motion.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  additional  argu- 
ments adduced  in  this  letter  that  I  still  maintain  these  views, 
notwithstanding  that  I  gather  from  Mr.  Moon's  communication 
in  the  September  Number  that  he  dissents  from  them.  The 
reasons  he  there  gives  for  his  dissent  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
invalidate  in  any  respect  ray  arguments.  To  show  this  it  may 
suffice  to  advert  to  two  points  on  which  he  seems  mainly  to  rely 
for  his  objections  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  hydrody- 
namics. 

(1)  Mr.  Moon  founds  an  argument  on  the  possibility  of  the 
immediate  juxtaposition  of  two  densities  one  of  which  is  double 

the  other;  in  other  terms,  he  admits  that  -^  may  have  an  in- 
finite value.  But  the  ^  priori  demonstration  of  the  law  of  the 
equality  of  pressure  of  a  perfect  fluid  in  all  directions  from  a 
given  point,  on  which  law  the  whole  of  analytical  hydrodynamice 
depends^  excludes  infinite  values  both  of  the  effective  accelerative 

force  and  of  -^.  See  '  Principles  of  Mathematics '  &c.,  pp.  106 
&  173.      There  are,  it  is  true,  physical  conditions  under  which 
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that  differential  coefficient  must  be  extremely  large;  as  in  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  tails  of  comets^  and^in  explosions  from 
gaseous  mixtures;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  can  be  tit 
rerum  naturd  circumstances  under  wmch  its  value  is  absolutely 
infinite. 

(2)  The  dilemma  respecting  the  immobility  of  the  stratum 
immediately  beneath  the  piston  is  fairly  inferred,  and  demands 
an  explanation.  I  believe  that  in  the  work  already  cited  I  have 
Aimished  the  means  of  explaining  it.  One  of  the  definitions  of 
a  perfect  fluid  given  in  pp.  104  &  171  is,  that  its  parts  press 
against  each  other  and  against  any  solid  with  which  they  are  in 
contact.  Accordingly  there  is  mutual  pressure  between  a  solid 
and  fluid  in  contact  such  as  there  is  between  contiguous  parts  of 
the  fluid,  and^o  tanio  the  solid  may  be  consider^  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fluid.  Now  when  anv  heavy  mass  is  at  rest,  if  we 
conceive  a  horizontal  plane  to  be  drawn  through  it,  the  total  up- 
ward pressure  in  this  plane  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  part 
of  the  mass  above  it,  because  this  part  is  thereby  just  sustained. 
Hence  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mass  there  will  be  a 
gradual  increment  of  pressure.  If  now  another  mass  be  placed 
on  the  first,  there  will  be  a  like  increment  of  pressure  firom  the 
top  of  the  upper  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  mass,  and  the  pres- 
sure and  gradation  of  the  pressure  in  the  latter  will  not  be  the 
same  as  before.  Applying  these  considerations  to  the  case  of 
the  piston,  it  will  be  seen  that  before  putting  on  the  additional 
weight  there  will  be  equality  of  pressure  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  plane  of  contact  of  the  fluid  and  the  piston ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weight  is  added,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  an  excess  of 
pressure  on  the  upper  side  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pres- 
sure in  the  solid  piston ;  but  as  no  finite  difference  of  pressure 
can  subsist,  this  tendency  will  give  rise  to  a  common  acceleration 
of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  and  solid  that  are  immediately  conti- 
guous to  each  other.  Thus  an  acceleration  would  commence  at 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stratum,  and  the  equality  of  the  pres- 
sures at  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
amount  of  the  initial  acceleration  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
descending  solid. 

Cambridge,  September  22, 1873.  J.  Challis. 

XXXIX.  Notices  rejecting  New  Books. 

The  Moon^  her  Motions^  Aspeetj  Scenery,  and  Physical  CondUion, 
By  BiCHABD  A.  Pboctob,  ^  Jl.    London :  Longmans  and  Go. 

WE  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  this  work.    Conceived  on  an 
excellent  plan,  with  abundant  materials  at  hand  for  produ- 
cing an  exhaustiTe  treatise  on  the  moon,  the  author  has  failed  to , 
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giye  in  the  compass  to  which  he  has  restricted  himself  a  condensed 
epitome  of  all  the  information  within  his  reach  alike  useful  for  the 
student  and  general  reader.  The  chapters  to  which  we  especially 
allude  are  those  referring  to  lihration,  and  the  study  and  condition 
of  the  moon's  surface.  From  the  remarkable  sentence  in  the  pre- 
fiice,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  exists  comparable  to  the  author's 
exposition  of  libration,  we  fuUy  expected  to  find  this  subject  ren- 
dered in  a  much  more  lucid  manner  than  it  really  is ;  for  it  consists 
merely  of  an  extension  of  tracing  on  the  apparent  disk  the  path  of 
the  middle  point  of  the  visible  hemisphere  in  mean  libration,  the 
essential  principle  of  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  been  some 
years  before  the  public.  As  for  the  mathematical  ^eatment  of  the 
subiect  by  such  a  master  mind  as  that  of  Encke,  and  its  importance 
in  the  determination  of  the  position  of  objects  on  the  moon,  it  is  not 
even  mentioned,  so  far  as  we  could  find ;  and  we  searched  carefully 
for  it.  This  is  a  subject  that  astronomers  would  certainly  look  for  in 
such  a  work.  In  the  chapter  on  the  study  of  the  surface,  while  the 
sketch  of  progress  in  mapping  the  moon  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  study  from  the  time  of  GbkHleo  to  the 
present,  we  miss  the  charm  which  we  have  always  experienced 
when  consulting  the  selenographical  portion  of  *  Webb's  Celestial 
Objects.'  The  description  of  lunar  celestial  phenomena  is  appa- 
rently too  picturesque ;  for  although  we  have  no  observational  evi- 
dence of  an  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  terrestrial 
abode  to  tell  what  effect  would  be  produced  when  viewing  the  starry 
heavens  from  a  stand-point  destitute  of  an  atmospheric  covering, 
further  than  the  fact  that  the  same  constellations  which  we  see  and 
which  would  be  seen,  were  there  eyes  to  see  them,  from  all  parts  of 
the  solar  system,  are  visible  from  the  moon.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  objects  visible  in  every  direction  from  the  moon's  sur- 
face ;  but  for  the  greatly  increased  numbers  of  which  Mr.  Proctor 
speaks  we  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  no  real  evidence.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  Mr.  Proctor  presents  us  with  a  most  remarkable 
theory — ^that  of  the  craters  having>  been  produced  by  meteoric  im- 
pact. Many  of  the  views  set  forth  in  connexion  with  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  surface  are  highly  speculative  and  calcu- 
lated to  induce  much  thought.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
cannot  thought  be  better  expended  on  that  which  is  real  and  tan- 
gible than  on  that  which  is  unreal  and  speculative?  The  work 
itself,  well  conceived  and  in  the  main  well  executed,  will  afford 
much  food  for  thought ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  reader  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  examine  it  with  the  utmost  care,  treasure  up  the 
many  truths  it  contains,  and  seek  in  contemporaneous  and  earlier 
literature  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  are  but  slightly  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  moon,  her  motions,  aspects  of  her  sur- 
face, and  physicd  condition. 
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ROTAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  84.] 

June  19, 1873. — ^TVllliam  SpotdBwoode,  M.A.,  Treasurer  and 
Yioe-Presiaent,  in  the  Chair. 

I^HE  following  oommunicaiion  was  read : — 
-■■     "Eesearches  on  Emeralds  and  Beryls. — Rirt  I.  On  the  Co- 
louring-matter of  the  Emerald."    By  Greville  Williams,  F.E.S. 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at  various 
times  regarding  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  emerald.  Klaproth 
concluded  from  his  earlier  analyses  that  it  was  due  to  iron*;  but 
the  results  of  his  later  experiments  t,  made  after  he  became  aware 
of  Yauquelin's  discovery  of  the  presence  of  chromium  in  emeralds  t, 
confirmed  the  observations  of  that  chemist. 

From  the  time  of  Yauquelin's  analyses,  the  colour  of  i^e  emerald 
was  always  regarded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  chromium, 
until  the  publication  of  the  memoir  of  Lewy§,  who,  having  burnt 
emeralds  in  oxygen  in  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  employed  by  M. 
Dumas  in  his  researches  on  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  ascertained 
that  they  contained  that  element,  and  concluded  that  the  colour  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  organic  substance.  Lewy  also  affirmed 
that  the  deepest-tinted  emeralds  contained  the  most  carbon.  The 
small  quantity  of  chromium  contained  in  emeralds  he  considered 
to  be  msuffident  to  account  for  the  colour.  Wohler  and  BoseH, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  exposed  emeralds  to  a  temperature  equal 
to  the  fusing-point  of  copper  for  one  hour  without  their  losing 
colour,  and  ^so  having  fused  colourless  glass  with  minute  quanti- 
ties of  oxide  of  chromium  and  obtained  a  fine  green  glass,  consi- 
dered chromium  and  not  organic  matter  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
colour. 

Bous8ingault%  in  the  course  of  an  investkation  of  the  '*  moral- 
Ions  "**,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  W5hler  and  Bose ;  and 
although  admitting  them  to  contain  carbon,  denied  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  colour,  inasmuch  as  they  endured  heating  to  redness 
for  one  hour  without  loss  of  colour.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  Hofmeistertt,  who  found  that  an  emerald  endured  a  red  heat 
for  hours  without  destruction  of  the  colour,  except  at  the  edges, 

•  Kkproth,  Chem.  Esaays,  toI.  i.  p.  325  (London,  1801). 

t  Klaproth,  loe,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  172  et  sea.  ?1804). 

\  Yauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  ixvi.  [Ij  p.  262  (1708). 

f  CompteeBendus,  voL  xIt.  p.  877  (1857). 

II  Chem.  NewB,  vol.  z.  p.  22. 

S  Comptes  Bendu0,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  1249  (1869). 

**  The  emeralds  fifom  the  mines  of  New  Granada  arc  divided,  according  to 
Bouasingault,  into  classes,  two  of  the  most  important  being  the  *<  canutillos,*' 
or  finely  crystallized,  and  the  "  morallons,"  or  amorphous  emeralds. 

tt  Journ.  ftir  prakt.  Chem.  toI.  Ixzyi.  p.  1  (1859). 
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ttnd  concludes  thu  small  bleaching  to  arise  from  the  destruction  of 
the  crystalline  character  of  the  stone.  I  have  carefully  repeated  and 
extended  these  experiments.  The  emeralds  employed  were  canu- 
tillos  from  Santa  ^6  de  Bogota ;  they  were  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Professor  Church.  The  following  values  were  obtained  in  a  de- 
termination of  their  specific  gravity : — 

Specific  gravity  of  Emeralds  (CamUUhs)  before  funon. 


No.  of  experi- 
ment. 

W. 

W. 

t 

pt 

D. 

L 

n. 

III. 

4-4964 
4-4961 
1-6655 

2-8293 
2-8*294 
1-0486 

l8-5 
17-0 
16-0 

•998921 
•998841 
•999002 

2-69 
2-69 
2-70 

The  formula  used  was 

where 

W  is  the  weight  in  air, 
W  the  weight  in  water, 


pt    the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  ^, 
t     the  temperature  of  the  water, 
D    the  speofic  gravity. 

One  of  the  above  emeralds  was  exposed  for  three  hours  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible  to  a  bright  reddish-yellow  heat.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation  it  was  rendered  opaque  on  the  edges,  but  the  green  colour 
was  not  destroyed.  This  experiment  completely  confirms  those  of 
Wohler  and  Bose  and  Hofmeister.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  evident 
that  no  organic  colouring-matter  could  withstand  such  a  tempera- 
ture for  so  long  a  time.  The  announcement  by  Lewy  that  the 
depth  of  colour  of  emeralds  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  present,  made  it  at  first  appear  improbable  that  colourless 
opaque  beryls  would  contain  any  oi  that  element.  The  power  of 
the  colouiinc-matter  to  re.sist  a  red  heat  having,  however,  made  me 
inclined  to  disconnect  the  question  of  the  colour  from  that  of  the 
presence  of  carbon,  I  made  experiments  to  determine  whether 
beryls  contained  that  element,  and,  if  so,  to  what  amount.  An 
experiment  was  made  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  (see  p.  319),  the 
result  of  which  showed  that  the  beryl  analyzed*  contained  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  as  Lewy's  emerald.  As  it  was  iust  possible  that 
the  small  increase  in  weight  of  the  potash-tubes  used  by  Lewy,  Bous- 
singault,  and  myself,  in  determining  the  carbon,  might  not  hove 
been  really  due  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  to  some 
volatile  inorganic  acid  produced  on  heating  the  emeralds  and  beryls 

*  Am  this  beryl  will  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  and  eepecialW 
in  the  second  part»  I  shall,  for  conrenienoe  of  reference,  call  it  "  beryl  A."  It 
waa  found  in  Ireland. 
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to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  settle 
this  question  definitdy.  With  this  intention  I  burnt  1*2  grm.  of 
beryl  A  in  a  planum  boat  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  water 
produced  was  received  in  a  U-tube  iilled  wit^  fragments  of  asbestos 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbonic  anhydride  was  receiTed 
in  a  Qeissler^s  potash-tube  containing  lime-water;   this  form  of 

Sotash-tube  was  employed  in  this  and  the  other  experiments  to  be 
escribed  further  on,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to  see  whether  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  all  absorbed  in  the  first  bulb.  The  carefully 
purified  oxygen  was  aUowed  to  stream  through  the  lime-water  for 
half  an  hour  to  prove  its  freedom  from  carbonic  anhydride.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  there  was  no  trace  of  turbidity.  The  beryl 
was  then  heated  to  redness ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  lime-water 
in  the  first  bulb  of  the  potash-apparatus  became  milky,  thus  not 
only  proving  the  presence  of  carbon  in  a  colourless  beryl,  but, 
taken  m  conjunction  with  the  quantitative  determinations,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  depth  of  colour  is  not,  in  this  class  of  stones, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present. 

But  although  demonstration  had  been  obtained  of  the  presence 
of  carbon  in  the  beryl  A,  it  was  still  possible  that  it  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  a  carbonate.  To  settle  this 
question,  I  arranged  an  apparatus  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  current  of  air  from  a  gas-holder  was  sent  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow  (see  p.  317);  it  passed  through  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  in  A  and  B.  The  three-necked  bottle  C  contained 
lime-water,  freshly  prepared  and  perfectly  clear.  The  current  of  air 
then  passed  into  the  three-necked  flask  D,  containing  3  grms.  of 
beryl  A,  finely  levigated  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  covered  to  about 
one  inch  with  pure  distilled  water.  The  flask  E  was  empty,  and 
served  to  arrest  any  thing  which  might  have  spirted  over.  The 
potash-apparatus  F  was  Sled  to  the  height  inmcated  with  lime- 
water.  Jliem^tte  G  contained  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The 
arrangement  oeing  complete,  a  current  of  air  was  sent  through  for 
half  an  hour ;  not  the  slightest  turbidity  was  found  in  C  or  F ; 
the  air  was  consequently  free  from  carbonic  anhydride.  Its  freedom 
from  any  other  substance  containiog  carbon  had  been  previously 
determined  by  sending  it  mixed  with  dxygen,  first  into  a  red-hot 
combustion-tube,  and  then  into  a  previously  weighed  potash-appa* 
ratus.  After  passage  of  the  gas  for  hidf  an  hour,  the  potash- 
apparatus  was  reweighed  and  found  to  be  absolutely  unaltered. 
The  purity  of  the  air  emnloyed  having  thus  been  rigorously  ascer- 
tained, the  stopcock  of  the  pipette  G  was  turned,  and  sulphuric 
add  admitted  into  D  until  the  water  in  the  latter  had  become 
very  hot ;  still  no  turbidity  was  observed  in  F.  The  fluid  in  D 
was  then  boiled,  with  the  same  result.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  carbon  found  in  the  beryl  was  not  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  a  carbonate.  The  stopper  at  H  was  then  removed,  and 
about  4  grms.  of  pure  recently  fused  add  chromate  of  potassium 
were  added ;  there  was  still  no  turbidity  observed  in  F  for  twentv 
minutes,  during  all  which  time  the  fluid  in  D  was  gently  boiled. 
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At  the  end  of  this  time  a  doudineBs  b^oan  to  appear  in  tbe  first 
bulb  of  F,  aad  after  half  an  hour  in  the  seoond  bulb :  finailj,  a 
decided  predpitate  was  obtained ;  it  was  collected,  washed,  and  on 
analysis  proved  to  be  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  in  a  modified  manner  several  times.  It  having  been 
found  tiiat  a  faint  turbidity  in  the  lime-water  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained before  the  addition  of  the  beryl,  it  was  traced  to  the  pre- 
sence of  minute  quantities  of  organic  matter  in  the  chromate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  To  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  the  chromate 
and  add  were  mixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and 
the  current  of  air  was  kept  up  until  every  trace  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride was  removed;  at  this  point  the  beirl  was  added,  and  the 
effect  noted.  The  results,  bol^  with  emeralds  and  the  beryl  A,  how- 
ever, were  always  precisely  the  same. 

The  apparatus  was  then  recharged ;  and  when  half  anhour^s  pas- 
sage of  the  air  produced  no  milkiness  in  F,  5  milligrammes  of  char- 
coal were  introduced  into  D ;  in  two  minutes  the  first  bulb,  and  in 
four  minutes  all  the  bulbs  were  rendered  milky. 

In  another  experiment,  after  the  usual  precautions,  5  milli- 
grammes of  ^phite  were  acted  on.  In  four  minutes  the  first 
bulb,  and  in  eight  minutes  all  three  bulbs  were  rendered  milky. 
^  The  above  experiments  show,  therefore,  that  the  beryl  A  con- 
tains carbon,  not  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  but  in  a  condition 
which  is  more  slowly  attacked  than  either  free  charcoal  or  graphite; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  nrobably  in  the  form  of  diamond,  as  has  been 
shown  to  occur  with  the  carbon  contained  in  artificially  crystallised 
boron*.  The  power  of  free  chromic  add  to  attack  the  diamond 
with  liberation  of  carbonic  add  has  been  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
Bodgerst. 

The  presence  of  carbon  in  beryls  does  not  appear  to  be  inva- 
riable. Affcer  repeated  experiments  upon  another  large  beryl  from 
"Haddam  County,  North  America,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself 
that  it  contained  carbon.  It  is  true  that  traces  were  found  in  ihe 
experiment ;  but  they  were  so  minute  that  they  might  have  been 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  entirely  exduding  the  presence  of  organic 
dust  during  the  necessary  manipulations  j:. 

The  next  point  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  the  relation  borne  by 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  beryl  A  to  thi^  in  the  emerald. 
For  this  purpose  I  employed  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  used  by 
Dumas  in  his  researches  on  the  atomic  weight  of  carboi^  previously 
alluded  to.  The  minute  error  due  to  the  apparatus  was  carefully 
determined  by  going  throujEh  the  whole  process  of  heating  the 
combustion-tube  to  redness  n>r  the  same  time  as  in  the  analysiB,  the 
current  of  oxygen  passing  through  at  the  same  speed,  and  finally 

*  Wohler  and  Sainte-Olaire  Deville,  Com^tes  Bendus,  f^bniary  16, 1867. 

t  B.  E.  Bodfiors  and  W.  B.  Bodgers,  Chem.  Qvi.  toL  yi,  p.  356  (1848). 

X  Since  the  aboYepangnphswero  written,  an  interertinff  paper  has  been  pnb- 
liihed  by  Prof.  Silliman,  "  On  the  Probable  Bxiatenoe  of  llioroicopiio  Diamonds 
with  Zircons  and  Tobias  in  the  Sands  of  Hydraulic  Washings  in  California," 
Chem.  News,  toL  xxni.  p.  212. 
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replacing  the  oxygen  in  the  system  of  tubes  by  a  current  o£  pure 
dry  air.  No  appreciable  error  was  found  to  affect  the  carbon-de- 
termination ;  but  a  correction  had  to  be  applied  to  the  h^drogni« 
The  necessity  for  minute  precaution  will  be  evident  when  it  is  eoiH 
sidered  that  1  grm.  of  beryl  A,  or  emerald,  only  yielded  3  mffli- 
grammes  of  carbonic  anhyd^de. 

EsHmatian  of  CoHnm  and  Hydrogen  im  Permnan  Emerald  and  Beryl  A . 

I.  0-0725  gnii.  beryl  A  gM»  00090  evbonie  aohydride  udOOlSl  watnr* 
n.  1-0082     ..        „         ^    OiXSl        „  „  0-0174     „ 

m.  M090     „    cnendd  „    OO03O       ,,  „  0O140     „ 


or,  per  cent.: — 

Beryl  A.  Lewy's 

, * ^  Emenld.    Kmerald 

I.             n.  (mean). 

CaHxmio  anhydride  0*31           0*31  0*26           0*28 

Water 1-36           1-73  1-20           1-89 

In  working  on  such  minute  quantities,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  eme- 
ralds and  beryls  which  is  not  due  to  the  water  present;  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fiict,  insisted  upon  by  Boussin^ult*, 
that  these  stones  do  not  ^ye  off  all  their  water  below  a  r^  heat. 
If  it  be  considered  permissible,  which  I  cannot  admit,  to  calculate 
the  hydrogep  on  the  principle  of  deducting  the  water  found  on 
^nition  in  a  crucible  from  that  formed  during  the  combustion  in 
ox3rgen,  and  then  calculating  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  on  the 
difference,  as  Lewy  has  done,  the  results  would  be  as  follows : — 

Beryl  A.  Lewy^a 

Bmerald.    Bmenld 


I.  n.  (mean). 

Cbrbcm 008  0^)8  007  008 

Hydrogen   006  OH  004 

The  smallnesB  of  the  yalnes  obtained,  and  even  the  very  fact  of 
their  close  approximation,  make  me  offer  tiiem  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  repeat  them  upon 
much  larger  quantilies  as  soon  as  I  have  found  a  method  of  avoid- 
ing aU  possible  sources  of  error. 

I  have  not  inserted  the  numbers  given  by  Bonssingault,  as  there 
appears  to  be  some  mistake  in  them.  He  found  0*24  per  cent,  of 
carbon  in  the  morallons,  and  ^et  says  that  this  nnmbw  agrees 
with  two  of  Lewy's  determinations,  one  of  which  (he  says)  gave 
0*21,  and  another  0*25 ;  whereas  I  find,  on  reference  to  Lewv^s 
memoir,  that  that  chemist  obtained  in  the  two  experiments  alladed 
to  0-21  and  0*25,  not  of  carbon,  hut  eairhonic  anhycbride. 

As  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the  carbon  found  in  these  expe- 
riments might  have  been  derived  from  the  steel  mortar  used  in  the 
preliminary  crushing  of  the  emeralds  and  beryls,  I  pulveriised  some 
emeralds  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  every  precaution  I  could  devise 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  contact  of  organic  matter.    On  burning 


*  Loc.cit, 
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in  oxygen,  and  passing  the  products  of  the  combustion  into'  Ikne* 
water,  a  copious  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  caldum  was  obtained. 

On  thb  EfFjBCTs  of  Pusiow  upon  Emeralds  and  Bebyls. 

On  the  Effects  of  Fusion  upon  Opaque  Beryls. — ^In  order  to  study 
the  effects  of  fusion  upon  beryls  or  emeralds,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  use  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Beryls  and  emeralds  were 
amongst  the  numerous  substances  fused  with  this  instrument  by 
Clarke  *  as  long  ago  as  1816.  He  states  that  the  Siberian  beryl 
fuses  to  a  clear  glass  containing  bubbles.  The  Peruvian  emerald 
he  found  to  melt  very  easily  to  a  round,  extremely  beautiful  bead 
free  from  bubbles ;  it  lost  its  green  colour,  and  became  like  a  white 
sapphire. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  upon  the  beryl  A ;  it  weighed 
62-54  grms.y  and  its  density  was  taken  with  great  care  previous  to 
fusion.  In  the  first  experiment  the  whole  crystal  was  suspended 
from  the  balance-pan,  and  weighed  in  water;  in  the  second  a^few 
fragments  were  weighed  in  a  Begnault's  fiask  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions.   The  values  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

Spedjtc  Gravity  of  Beryl  A  before  fusion. 


No.  of  experi- 
ment. 

W. 

W. 

t. 

pt. 

D. 

I. 
II. 

62-6400 
1-6838 

39-0000 
1-0512 

21-5 
20-0 

•997936 
-998259 

2-65 
206 

In  order  satisfactorily  to  submit  beryls  to  the  action  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  support  capable 
of  enduring  the  high  temperature  without  burning  away  too  ra- 
pidly, and  also  not  containing  sufficient  inoi^nic  constituents  to 
complicate  the  results.  After  a  few  trials  I  selected  square  prisms 
of  gas-retort  carbon,  taking  care  to  ascertain  by  experiment  that 
they  were  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Some  specimens  bum  away 
very  readily ;  and  others  yield  too  much  ash  to  permit  of  their  being 
employed  successfully.  The  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  employed  was 
of  the  ordinary  construction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  having 
several  nozzles  of  various  calibres  to  adapt  it  to  different  quantities 
of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  upon,  needs  no  particular  de- 
scription. These  nozzles  (which  supply  the  oxygen)  should  be  wcdl 
formed,  and  free  from  internal  irregularities.  Instead  of  hydrogen, 
coal-gas  was  generally  employed,  as  I  have  not  found,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  this  paper,  hydrc^n  to  possess  advantages  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  storing  it  in  the  large 
quantities  required. 

The  phenomena  observed  on  submitting  a  fragment  of  beryl  to 
the  action  of  the  flame  are  very  beautiful ;  but  to  obtain  the  best 
results,*  many  precautions  and  some  little  practice  are  necessary. 
*  Schweigger's  Joum.  toI.  xviii.  p.  237  (1816). 
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The  coal-gas  iiaving  been  lighted  and  the  oxygen  teamed  on,  the 
beryl  at  once  be^ns  to  melt,  and  froths  or,  rather,  boils  violently. 
By  careful  regulation  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  boiling  entirely 
disappears;  but  the  slight-est  excess  of  oxygen  causes  it  to  be 
renewed.  This  property  of  oxygen,  which  is  found  to  occur  with 
other  substances  oesides  beryls  and  emeralds,  I  hope  to  study  in 
greater  detail.  Having  so  adjusted  the  flame  that  the  beryl  fuses 
tranquilly,  and  is  yet  at  the  exact  point  of  maximum  heat  (if  the 
substance  is  not  too  large  for  the  apparatus),  it  no  longer  lies  as  a 
shapeless  mass  on  the  carbon  support,  but  gathers  together,  rises  up, 
and  forms  a  perfect  bead — ^round,  clear,  and  brilliant.  To  obtain 
the  adjustment  of  position  necessary  for  this  result,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  wear  very  dark  glasses,  so  dark,  indeed,  that  objects  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  through  them  in  bright  daylight.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  minute  details  of  the  globule  cannot  be  ob8er^'ed, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  a^^^ay  the  bubbles,  which  form 
instantly  when  the  bead  is  moved  in  the  sUghtest  degree  from  the 
proper  position.  The  heat  and  glare  would  also  soon  seriously  afiEect 
the  sight ;  and,  with  every  precaution,  I  have  found,  after  the  pre- 
paration of  one  or  two  hundred  globules,  that  my  sight  appears 
(even  after  an  interval  of  some  months)  to  be  sUghtly  but  deci- 
dedly deteriorated.  If  all  is  working  properly,  the  bead  should  be 
quite  mobile ;  and  advantage  of  this  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  in- 
cessantly rolling,  and  yet  not  remove  it  from  the  point  where  it 
gives  out  the  most  brilliant  light.  By  this  means  the  whole  glo- 
bule is  rendered  transparent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  without  motion  on  the  carbon  (unless  the  globule  be  very 
minute),  it  will  be  found,  when  cold,  to  have  a  white  opaque  base, 
passing  into  the  centre  of  the  bead  in  a  conical  form,  and  entirely 
destroying  its  beauty.  This  exact  adjustment  of  the  position  of 
the  b^  at  the  point  of  maximum  heat,  combined  with  constant 
movement  of  the  carbon  support  and  perfect  regulation  of  the 

Sroportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
nctioQ  of  the  glasses,  specimens  of  which  accompany  this  paper. 

When  thus  fused,  the  globules  obtained  from  the  beryl  A  were 
clear  and  colourless,  but  generally^  contained  a  few*  minute  air- 
globules  and  striae,  which  become  obvious  under  the  lens.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  I  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  avoiding  these  defects ;  but  I  have  been  compelled  for  a 
time  to  abandon  experiments  in  this  direction  in  consequence  of 
the  strain  thrown  upon  the  eyes. 

When  chromic  oxide  is  added  to  the  beads,  and  they  are  again 
carefully  fused,  they  acquire  a  fine  green  colour ;  the  tint,  how- 
ever, is  inferior  to  that  of  the  emerald.  The  green  beads  may,  by 
an  intense  and  prolonged  heat,  be  rendered  colourless.  With 
cobalt  oxide  the  beads  afford  beautiful  blue  glasses  of  any  desired 
shade ;  and  in  all  cases  the  results  are  the  same  as  with  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  beryl  ingredients  io  bo  described  further  on. 

The  effect  of  fusion  upon  the  beryl  is  to  lessen  the  hardness 
and  lower  the  specific  gravity.    The  globules  may  be  scratched  by 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  306.  Oct.  1873^  Z 
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quarts.    The  following  mimberfl  were  obtained  in  a  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity : — 

Specific  Gravity  of  Beryl  A  after  fusion. 


No.  of  experi- 
ment. 

W. 

W. 

t. 

pi.       !      D. 

I. 
TI. 

23376 
2-3376 

1 

1-3710         27-2 
1-3699     ]    27-0 

•096G03        2-41 
•iy9e603       2-41 

The  beryls  have,  therefore,  lost  nine  per  cent,  of  their  density  in 
passing  from  the  crystalline  to  the  vitreous  state. 

I  was  desirous  of  carefully  comparing  this  loss  of  density  under-, 
gone  by  beryls  with  that  of  rock-crystal  fused  under  the  same 
circumstances.  According  to  an  experiment  quoted  by  Forbes*, 
the  specific  gravity  of  quartis  of  undoubted  aqueous  origin,  and  also 
of  quartz  from  granites,  is  2*6,  and  that  of  rock-crystal,  fused  before 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  to  an  amorphous  glass,  2-2.  According 
to  the  experiment  of  Xe  Boyer  and  Dumas  t,  the  specific  gravity 
of*  rock-crystal  determined  at  4°  in  vacuo  was  2-652.  The  value 
found  by  the  Austrian  Commission  was  2*65122dj:.  I  have  repeated 
with  great  care  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  rock- 
crystid,  both  before  and  after  fusion,  \iith  the  annexed  results : — 

Specific  Gravity  of  Bock-crystal  before  fusion. 


No.  of  experi- 
ment 

W. 

W. 

t 

pU 

D. 

I. 

1-9493 

1-2154 

2! 

•998047 

2-65 

The  above  number  is  practically  identical  with  those  of  Le  Boyer 
and  Dumas  and  the  Austrian  Commission.  Bock-crystal  fuses 
very  readily  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and,  if  care  be  taken, 
the  beads  obtained  are  beautifully  clear  and  firee  from  bubbles. 

Spedjic  Gravity  of  Bock-crystal  after  fusion. 


No.  of  experi- 
ment. 

w. 

W. 

t. 

pt 

D. 

I. 

•4116 

'2240 

2I 

•997367 

2^19 

n. 

•4U6 

•2261 

25 

•997120 

2-21 

nr. 

•4116 

•2228 

24 

•997367 

217 

17. 

•3376 

•1832 

25 

•997120 

2-18 

V. 

•1796 

•0977 

11 

•999655 

219 

Mean  2-19 

Bock-crystal  loses,  therefore,  no  less  than  seventeen  per  cent,  of 

*  Chera.  Soc.  Journ.,  new  scries,  vol.  vi.  p.  225. 

t  Gnielin's  'Handbook  of  Chemistry/  vol.  iii.  p.  854. 

i  Ucber  das  YerhiUtnits  des  BergkrjBiaU-Kilofframmes  sum  Kilognunme  der 
K.  Archiye  zn  Paris  (Wicn,  1870).  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  W.  H.  HiUer 
for  this  reference* 
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its  specific  grayity  on  passing  from  the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous 
state,  or  about  a  half  per  cent,  less  than  is  undergone  by  garnets^ 
according  to  the  observations  of  Magnus ;  whereas  the  beryl  A  only 
lost  nine  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than  half  as  much. 

Om:  ihs-  Effa^  ^fFtitwm  upon  Emeralds, — On  heating  alone  before 
thfi  wyhydrogen  blowpipe,  these  emeralds  bear  a  bright  red  heat 
without  losing  their  colour ;  and  fit  a  heat  which  causes  incipient 
fosioii,  tiie  edges  turn  oolourleas  and  opaque,  while  the  centre  re* 
maina  green*  After  fusion  for  a  short  time  they  yield  an  opalesoeut 
greenish  glas9,  which,  kept  for  a  long  time  at  Uie  maximum  tempe* 
rature  of  the  blowpipe,  becomes  quite  transparent  and  almost  colour- 
less. The  addition  of  chromic  oxide  causes  the  bead  to  become  of  a 
dull  green  colour,  which  is  not  improved  by  moderate  heating.  The 
CacI  that  emenJdis  endure  a  temperature  capable  of  fusing  the  edges 
without  the  centre  losing  colour,  appears  conclusive  against  the 
idea  of  the  colouring-matter  being  organic.  The  beads  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  emeralds  resemble  those  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner fron^  beryls ;  the  phenomena  during  the  fusion  are  also  nearly 
alike ;  but  it  takes  longer  and  a  higher  temperature  to  produce  a 
colourless  transparent  bead  with  emeralds  than  with  colouriess 
beryls.  The  beads  can  be  scratched  by  quarts ;  and  the  density  is 
reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  beryl, 

Spedftc  Chavity  of  Emeralds  {Canuttlhs)  after  fusion. 


Ko.of«zperi. 
ment 

w. 

W. 

t. 

pt. 

D. 

I. 

•7482 

- 
*4334 

i§ 

•909430 

2-40 

nie  density  of  fused  emeralds  is  therefore  almost  exactly  the 
same  aa  the  globules  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  beryl  A. 

Beryls,  from  the  most  various  sources  and  of  the  greatest  differ* 
enoe  in  appearance,  vary  but  little  in  specific  gravity :  thus  a  large 
crystal  of  beryl  from  Haddam  County,  North  America,  weighing 
1089  gims.,  had  its  spedfio  gravity  determined  by  suspension ;  and 
the  number  obtained  was  2*67.  The  beryl  A  from  Ireland  gave 
9*66;  and  a  beautiful  transparent  yeUow  crystal,  the  locality  of 
which  is  4onbtful,  gave  2'69,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  emeralds 
from  Santa  Fe. 

On  Atf  EffiseU  of  Fimwn  t^on  an  Artificial  Mixture  of  Beryl  /n« 
aredients, — Being  desirous  of  trying  the  effects  of  fusion  upon  an 
artificial  mixture  of  the  same  composition  as  that  of  a  beryl,  I 
made  a  series  of  careful  analyses  of  the  beryl  A.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  have  led  me  to  a  laborious  examination  of  the  pro- 
eesses  at  present  in  use  for  the  separation  of  alumina  from  glucina. 
The  study  of  the  original  carbonate-of-ammonia  process  of  Van- 
quelin,  and  the  modifications  of  Bose,  Joy,  Hofmeister,  and  others^ 
has  taken  twelve  months  of  constant  work ;  but  even  my  earlier 
analyses  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion'to  the  composition  of  the  beryl  A.    The  following  were  tha 
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proportions  used : — 

Silica  67-5 

Alumina 18*5 

Glucina  HO 

lOOO 
1  did  not  introduce  any  iron  or  magnesia,  as  I  regard  them  as  ao- 
ddental  imparities  varying  in  amount. 

When  a  mixture  of  the  above  composition  is  exposed  to  the 
ilame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  fuses  with  aunost  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  as  with  the  natural  beryl.  It  is,  however,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  absence  of  iron  and  chromium,  much 
easier  to  get  a  colourless  transparent  bead  with  the  mixture  than 
witheiiher  emeralds  or  beryfs.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  this 
respect  is,  of  course,  found  with  emeralds.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  f ilsed  globules  was  determined,  with  the  following  result : — 

Specific  Gravity  of  Artificial  Amorphous  Beryls. 


No.  of  experi* 
meat. 

W. 

W. 

t. 

pt. 

D. 

I. 

•5774 

•33W 

iS 

•9TO430 

2-42 

or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  density  of  native  emeralds  and 
beryls  after  fusion. 

/  When  a  small  portion  of  chromic  oxide  is  added  to  the  artificial 
mixture  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  fusion,  the  resulting  bead  is 
of  a  rich  yellowish  green,  and  in  many  experiments  approached  to 
the  emerald  tint ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  colour  is  more  of  a  faded  leaf- 
green  ;  and  although  I  have  never  obtained  a  globule  of  the  ^ivid 
tint  of  a  fine  emerald,  the  glasses,  when  well  cut,  are  quite  beau- 
tiful enough  to  serve  as  jewels.  Prolonged  heating  gradually 
diminishes  the  colour,  the  bead  gradually  becoming  of  the  palest 
bottle-green,  and,  finally,  nearly  colourless.  This  result  is  the  same 
as  iKith  the  emerald. 

The  metallic  oxide  which  yields  the  finest  tints  when  fused 
with  opaque  beryls,  or  the  artificial  mixture,  is  that  of  cobalt. 
The  manner  in  which  this  oxide  withstands  the  intense  heat  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  is  remarkable.  All  tints,  from  nearly  black  to 
that  of  the  palest  sapphire,  can  be  obtained;  and  the  resulting 
glasses,  when  cut,  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  have  almost  the 
lustre  of  crystallized  gems. 

The  globules  obtained  by  fusing  the  artificial  mixture  of  beryl 
ingredients  with  didymium  oxide  show  the  characteristic  absorption- 
spectrum  of  that  metal  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  the  lines  being 
intensely  black.  Even  when  the  bead  is  quite  opalescent  from 
insufficient  heating,  the  black  lines  are  beautifully  distinct  in  the 
spectroscope.  With  a  large  quantity  of  didymium  oxide  the  beads 
are  of  a  lively  pink,  becoming  more  intense  by  artificial  light,  and, 
when  cut,  fonn  very  pretty  gems.  The  presence  of  didymium  in 
sufficient  qimntity  raises  the  specific  gravity. 
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^j}ecifi6  Qrmity  of  Artificial  Amorphous  Beryls  containitig  Didymimii 


No.  of  ezperi- 
:        nicnt. 

W. 

W\ 

t.              pt. 

D. 

1 

I. 

•9467 

•6815 

c         1 

11      1    -999655 

2-59    j 

the  resulting  number  being  alinost  as  high  as  that  of  the  emerald 
before  fusion. 

.  Condusions. — The  evidence  given  in  this  paper,  showing  that  co- 
lourless beryls  may  contain  as  much  carbon  as  the  richest-iinted 
emerald,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ignition  experiments,  and 
the  results  of  the  fusion  of  chromic  oxide  with  colourless  beryls  and 
with  an  artificial  mixture  of  the  same  composition,  leaves  me  no 
room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Yauquelin's  conclusion,  that  the 
green  colour  of  the  emerald  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chromic  oxide. 
The  fact  that  emeralds  and  beryls  lose  density  when  fused 
cannot  properly  be  cited  as  proving  that  they  have  been  made  in 
nature  at  a  low  temperature ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were 
crystallized  out  of  a  solution  in  a  fused  mass,  originally  formed  at 
a  temperature  high  enough  to  keep  the  constituents  of  the  emerald 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  the  crystals  developed  themselves  du- 
rine  a  slow  process  of  cooling  or  evaporation.  The  method  employed 
by  Ebelmen*  for  the  artificial  production  of  chrysoberyl,  namely 
heating  alumina,  gludna,  and  carbonate  of  calcium  with  boradc  ada 
iQ  a  porcelain  funiace  until  a  portion  of  the  menstruum  had  eva- 
porated, yielded  crystals  of  the  true  specific  gravity,  showing  the 
density  of  minerals  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  produced  than  upon  their  crystalline  or  amorphous 
state. 

One  crystalline  gem  (the  ruby)  has  undoubtedly  been  produced 
in  nature  at  a  high  temperature.  I  have  frequently  repeated 
Oaudin'st  experiment  on  the  artificial  formation  of  this  stone,  and 
can  confirm  most  of  his  results.  I  did  not,  however,  find  the  densitnr 
to  be  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  native  ruby  or  sapphire,  whicn 
is,  in  different  specimens,  from  3'53  to  3'56.  Artificial  rubies  of 
the  finest  colour  made  by  me  by  Ghiudin's  process  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  3*45,  which  is  not  three  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  the 
ruby.  The  reason  for  this  dose  approximation  will  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  fused  alumina  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The  crystalli- 
zation,  however,  is  confused  and  imperfect,  which  causes  the  re- 
sulting product  to  be  only  partially  transparent,  and  to  have  a 
slightly  lower  spedfic  gravity  than  the  natural  gem.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, scarcely  correct  to  call  the  fused  stones  made  by  Gaudin's 
process  "  artificial  rubies." 

I  have  convinced  myself  that  rubies  have  been  formed  in  nature 
at  a  temperature  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that  of  the  f  nsins-point 
of  alumina,  from  the  drcumstance  that  the  reaction  between  chromic 

«  Ann.  Chim.  Fbys.  [3]  toI.  xdi.  p.  223  (1848)  ;  toI.  xxziii.  p.  40  (1851). 
t  Antti  PbM-m.  toI.  xxiii.  p.  384. 
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onde  KtA  alumina,  which  results  iu  the  der^pment  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  gem,  is  not  effected  at  low  or  even  moderately  high 
temperatures,  but  requires  a  heiit  as  high  as  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowfHpe*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  chromium  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  alumina  in  the  torm  of  chromic  add.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  red  colour  of  the  riiby  is  not  caused  by  the 
presence  of  chromic  add ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  reaction  fui  generii  be* 
tween  alumina  and  chromic  oxide,  which,  as  far  as  my  experini^tt^ 
have  gone,  only  takes  place  at  very  elevated  temperatures. 

In  my  next  communication  I  propose  to  give  the  results  of  a 
comparative  study  of  two  of  the  torocesses  most  generally  WH* 
ployed  for  the  analysis  of  emeralds,  beryls,  and  other  miht^i^^ 
containing  glucina  and  alumina — namely,  the  carbonate-of-animdnia 
process  of  Vauquelin,  and  the  caustic-potash  method  devised  by 
the  same  chemist,  but  modified  by  Gmelln,  and  generally  assoc^ 
ated  with  his  n&me.    These  studiei^  are  already  for  advancled. 

Specimens  of  various  beryl  glasses,  but  and  uncut,  aocoinpany 
this  paper.  

MOItOQtCAL  BOGIEfYb 

[Continued  from  p.  1/4.3 

January  8,  1873. — Prof.  Ramsay,  f*.K.i8.,  t'ice-tresidenl, 

in  the  Chaii\ 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 
■     «  The  Secondary  Hocks  of  Scotland."— First  Paper,   By  John  W* 
Judd,  Esq.,  F.G.S, 

hitroductioii. 

The  Mesozoic  periods  are  in  Scotland  re^iresehted  orHy  by  a 
number  of  isolated  patches  of  strata  situated  in  the  Highlands  And 
Western  Isles,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  destructite  ejects 
of  denudation  either  thh)ugh  having  been  let  down  by  great  (il.ulti 
among  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  or  through  being  sedled  up  under  vast 
masses  of  Tertiary  lavas.  The  CuETAOEors  rocks,  eshibiUng  vwy 
interesting  characters  and  yielding  a  beautiM  si^es  of  fossils,  werb 
discovered  by  the  author  of  the  paper  during  th^  past  year  on  th^ 
mainland  and  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the  west  rf  Sootlaild.  Thfe 
Jurassic  rocks,  whi^h  were  first  described  by  Murchison,  are  now 
shown  to  present  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  eqttivlilents  in 
England,  in  being  constituted,  throttghmU  their  whole  thickHe^,  hy 
alternations  of  manne  and  estuarine  seriee  of  hede,  in  which  ie8pe<St 
they  precisely  resemble  the  equivalent  strata  of  Sweden.  The 
TaiAi^sic  rocks  have  now  been  discovered  in  Sutherland,  where 
their  conformable  relations  to  overlying  beds  containing  a  fine 
Liassic  fauna,  entirely  confirm  the  conclusions  isoncerning  their  age 
derived  from  Prof.  Htixley's  studies  of  the  remarkaUd  feptiies 
yielded  by  them  in  Elgin. 

Part  I.  Strata  of  the  Eastern  Coast, 
These  consist  of  a  number  of  patches^  situated  aroimd  the  shores 
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e£  the  Moray  iPiirth,  in  the  counties  of  Caithness^  Sutherland,  Ross, 
Cromarty,  and  Elgin.  The  preservation  of  these  is  shown  to  be 
entirely  due  to  the  operation  of  faults  of  enormous  magnitude,  which 
have  let  down  the  Mesozoic  strata  against  the  various  Falaeozoio 
rooks.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  examination  of  the  palseontological 
evidence,  much  misconception  has  hitherto  prevailed  concerning  the 
geologieal  age  of  most  of  these  patches ;  but  a  careful  study  of  their 
faunas  enables  us  to  reconstruct  an  almost  unbroken  history  of  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  perioda  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  while  even 
concerning  the  Cretaceous  much  important  evidence  is  afforded  by 
the  boulders,  which  abound  in  the  drifts. 

The  Eeuper  is  represented  by  the  Reptiliferous  Sandstone  and  the 
overlying  calcareous  rocks ;  the  Ehaetie  by  conglomerates  in  Suther- 
land, and  probably  elsewhelre  by  estuarine  beds,  which  are  now, 
however,  only  preserved  in  great  bouldei-s. 

The  Lower  Lias  is  constituted  in  its  lower  part  by  a  thick  series 
of  estuarine  beds,  sandstones,  shales  and  coals  (hitherto  referred  to 
the  Lower  Oolites),  and  in  its  upper  part  by  marine  strata  yielding 
a  highly  characteristic  fauna.  The  Middle  Lias  is  formed  of  clays 
seen  tn  situ  in  Sutherland,  and  micaceous  sandstones,  only  preserved 
in  boulders ;  both  ftirnish  very  fine  series  of  fossils.  The  Upper 
Lias  is  probably  represented  by  estuarine  beds. 

The  Lower  Oolites  are  almost  whoUy  tnade  up  of  estuarine  strata, 
containing  coal-seams,  which  have  been  fix'quently  worked  in  the 
past  in  mines  which  are  now  being  reopened.  The  beds  yield  many 
freshwater  fossils,  which  have  attracted  much  attention,  owing  to 
the  general  resemblance  they  present  to  those  of  the  Wealden. 

Of  the  Middle  Oolites  we  have  a  wonderfully  complete  series  in 
the  east  of  Scotland.  At  the  base  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  crowded 
with  KeUoway  fossils ;  above  this  300  feet  of  shales,  yielding  the 
well-known  Ammonites  and  other  fossils  of  the  "  Omatus-clays  ^ 
(Middle  Oxfordian) ;  still  higher  are  beds  of  marine  sandstone  with 
a  magnificent  fauna,  identical  with  that  of  our  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit.  A  thickness  of  400  feet  of  estuarine  sandstones  &c.,  which 
covers  the  last,  is  surmounted  by  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones, 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Coral  Bag. 

The  Upper  Oolites,  now  for  the  first  time  recognized  in  Scotland, 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  consist  of  alternations  of  estuarine  and 
marine  strata,  yielding  a  splended  fauna  and  flora.  In  their  northern 
extension  these  beds  pass  into  the  wonderful  "  brecciated  beds  *'  of 
the^jOrd,  which  contain  enormous  transported  blocks  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  features  presented  by  these  strata  are  of  the  highest 
interostj  and  are  very  suggestive  of  the  prevalence  of  peculiar  phy- 
sical conditions  in  the  area  towards  the  close  of  th&  Jurassic  period. 

The  patches  of  Secondary  strata  on  the  coasts  of  Eoss,  usually 
called  Has,  are  shown  to  belong  to  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Oolites ;  and  a  mass  on  the  coast  of  Elgin  is  demonstrated  to  be  dso 
of  Oolitic  age. 

In  future  papers  the  author  proposes  to  describe  the  Secondary 
rocks  of  the  west  coast  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  to  discuss  the 
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various  thieQiretical  questious  suggested  by  a  comparative  Btudj  of 
the  whole  of  the  Scottish  Mcsozoic  strata. 

January  22,  ISTS.-^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  F.K.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Glaciation  of  Ireland."     By  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  Ireland 
consists  of  glaciated  rocks  less  or  more  weathered,  or  well  preserved* 
The  polished  surfaces  are  covered  in  low  grounds  with  drift.  Boulder- 
clay,  unstratified,  is  next  to  the  rock ;  sands  and  gravels  and  peat 
bogs  are  above  the  day.  The  solid  rocks  have  been  greatly  worn 
away  since  the  formation  of  the  Antrim  basalt ;  the  dnft  since  the 
Glacial  period.  The  hills  and  hollows  in  the  rocks  are  the  result  of 
wearing  aud  "denudation;"  the  debris  is  the  "drift"  partially 
rearranged. 

This  was  shown  by  examples  in : — I  st,  chalk  and  basalt  in  Antrim ; 
2nd,  mountain-limestone  &c.  in  Sligo ;  3,  older  rocks  about  Yalentia 
and  the  south-west ;  4,  granites  and  mctamoiphic  rocks  in  Donegal 
and  the  north-east.  The  effect  of  the  Atlantic  on  cliffs  at  Slieve 
liag  in  Donegal,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Irish  coast,  was  noticed. 

It  was  shown  from  these  largo  coast-sections  that  the  upper  surface 
now  has  no  relation  to  the  older  contortion,  fracture,  and  folding  of 
these  disturbed  and  faulted  rocks,  which  lie  under  newer  and  less^ 
crumpled  beds,  up  to  the  peat.  The  probable  dimensions  of  the  ice* 
engines  which  worked  on  the  surface  of  Ireland  was  shown  by  com- 
parison of  glaciers  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  Irish 
marks,  which  indicate  ice  of  equal  size.  Beginning  with  the  smallest 
and  rising  to  larger  systems,  Irish  marks  indicate  ice  of  equal 
dimensions,  till  horizontal  grooves  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea  indicate 
ice  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  moving  over  Ireland  into  the  Atlantic 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  was  shown  that  the  ice  at  its  max- 
imum probably  extended  from  the  Polar  Basin  to  Cape  Clear.  In 
support  of  this  view,  boulders  on  Fairhead,  and  the  denudation  and 
glaciation  of  the  central  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  and  the  United  States,  were  shortly  noticed.  The  question 
whether  these  extensive  tracks  were  made  by  glaciers  or  by  ice- 
bergs was  discussed.  The  marks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  seem  to  the 
writer  to  indicate  ice  more  than  2000  feet  thick  moving  along  the 
bottom  of  lochs,  straits,  and  shallow  seas,  in  water  less  than  1800 
feet  deep,  with  large  local  ice-systems  upon  high  lands.  It  was 
shown  that  glacier-ice  aground  in  water  is  easier  to  push  horizontally, 
and  so  to  drive  over  impediments,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  lifted 
vertically  by  flotation. 

Bubbings  from  glaciated  rocks  placed  beside  shaded  Ordnance 
maps  of  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  showed  that  similar  forms 
had  been  somehow  produced  on  scales  of  inches  and  miles  upon  the 
rock-surface  of  Scotland. 

The  author's  conclusion  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ireland  has  been  greatly  denuded.    Glacial  and  marine  action 
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are  the  most  powerful  known  to  me.  Glaciers  dnd  the  sea  shaped 
Ireland,  as  I  believe.  Eivcrs  and .  Weathering  have  done  little  to 
obliterate  the  tool-marks  of  ice  and  the  sea  since  the  end  of  the 
last  of  a  series  of  Glacial  periods." 


XLI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  NICKEL  AS  AN  ABSORPTION* 
PREPARATION.      BY  DR.  H.  EMSMANN. 

A  MONG  the  colour-spectra  exhibited  by  coloured  liquids,  that  of 
-^^  the  beautiful  apple-greeu  solution  of  nickel  in  nitric  add  ap-» 
pears  to  me  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Ha>'ing  filled  a  hollow 
prism  with  this  solution,  I  found  that  the  terminal  colours  (red  and 
violet)  in  the  spectrum  were  absorbed.  This'  was  new  to  me ;  but 
in  Mousson^s  Physik  auf  Grutidlage  der  Erfahrung  this  peculiarity 
of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel  is  cited  as  a  thing  known. 

Now,  while  with  most  coloured  liquids  the  colour  results  as  a 
mixture  of  all  the  spectral  colours  under  the  predominance  of  that 
of  the  substance  in  question,  we  have  here  the  beautiful  green  as  a 
mixture  of  the  spectral  colours  with  the  exception  of  the  red 
and  the  violet.  This  fluid  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  and 
convenient,  not  merely  for  showing  in  the  course  of  instruction  the 
phenomena  of  absorption  of  colours,  but  also  for  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  the  colours  of  substances. 

I  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  some  of  this  solution 
ready  in  a  glass  phial,  the  sides  of  which  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel  (I  obtained  such  a  one  at  a  perfumer's),  and  use  it  for  de- 
monstrating the  absorption.  On  pasteboard  covered  with  black 
paper  narrow  strips  of  coloured  ^aper  are  pasted,  among  which  are 
different  reds.  One  sort  of  red  is  not  to  be  perceived  through  the 
liquid ;  a  second  apjpears  dark  blue ;  a  third,  yellow.  A  violet 
stripe  is  likewise  not  to  be  perceived  ;  a  white  stripe  appears  green. 
Titles  of  books,  printed  in  red,  looked  at  through  the  liquid  appear 
dark ;  and  so  do  the  red  and  violet  parts  on  woollen  embroidery. 

In  most  text-books  of  physics  the  phenomena  of  absorption  have 
till  now  been  for  the  most  part  only  briefly  touched  upon.  Wull- 
ner's  Lehrbuch  der  KvperimentalphgsiJc  forms  an  honourable  excep-^ 
tion,  since  in  it  are  given  not  only  the  different  methods  of  inves- 
tigation, but  also  several  examples  of  body-colours,  with  the  account 
of  the  colours  from  the  mixture  of  which  they  result.  Coloured 
liquids,  generally  seem  to  have  been  but  little  investigated.  Mousson 
cites  didymium,  chlorophyl,  and  blood.  A  comparison  of  the  spectra 
of  coloured  liquids  would  be  very  desirable.  ISolution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  shows  particularly  violet,  yellow,  and  blue  in  the  spec- 
trum, in  about  the  proportion  7:5:2,  and  some  red.  In  the  spec- 
trum of  sulphate  of  iron,  green  predominates.  Perrocyanide  of 
potassium  gives  red,  green,  violet,  and  dark  blue. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  chiefly  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  and  to  recommend 
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Hs  introduction  into  physical  cabinets. — PoggendorS's  Anmim\ 
^ymwuii^,  vol.  vi,  pp.  334,  335. 


nETERMINATlON  OF  THE  FRICTION  RESISTANCES  IN  ATWOOB^B 
MACHINE.      BT  C.  BENDER. 

The  determuiation  of  the  amount  of  friction  in  the  wheel  of  the 
fall-machine  is  preceded  by  the  determination  of  its  moment  of 
inertia.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  a  small  overweight  p  to  one 
of  the  two  suspension-weights,  determining  the  acceleration  y 
hereby  produced,  and  the  unknown  moment  of  inertia  from  the 
formula  qp 

'^  2p4-^T? 

wherein  P  denotes  the  suspension-weight,  equal  on  both  sides,  and 
g  \he  acceleration  of  gravity.  It  is  understood  that  for  P  &Jidj}  in 
this  formula  their  masses  must  be  put. 

The  above  method  cannot  give  exact  results,  since  in  it  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  friction  of  the  pin  in  the  wheel ;  and  it  is 
especially  useless  where  the  machine  worked  with  has  ho  friction- 
rollers.  Also  the  method  according  to  which  the  moment  ot  inertia 
oiE  a  composite  body  is  calcidated  from  that  of  its  separate  parts, 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  axis,  cannot  be  employed  here,  b^use 
the  constituent  parts  of  such  a  wheel  but  rarely  permit  a  convenient 
determination  of  the  moment  of  inertia. 

Very  convenient  and  accurate  is  the  method  which  relies  ou  the 
oscillations  of  a  material  pendulum.  If  h  denotes  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  pendulum  in  reference  to  its  axis  of  rotation,  M  it^ 
mass,  and  a  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gi'avity  from  the  rotation- 
axis,  the  oscillation-period  of  such  a  pendulum  is  expressed  by 

'=VFi- •;;::::^(L) 

In  an  experiment  the  wheel  of  the  machine  was  /XU^^ 
placed  on  a  horizontal  smooth  edge  of  wood  (or 
of  steel),  at  the  point  a  (see  the  aimexed  figure); 
and  then  the  duration  of  an  oscillation  was  de- 
termined very  accurately.  The  experimental 
data  were : — 

Weight  of  the  wheel 173-9  grammes. 

Diameter  of  the  wheel  (string-groove) 12  centims. 

Distance  of  the  rotation-axis  a  from  the  centre  ]    ^  ^^^ 

of  gravity  J    ^-ITS  centims. 

200  vibrations  in  60*5  seconds. 

From  formula  I.  there  results 

/;=8-r)836. 

According  to  a  theorem  of  mechanics,  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
a  body,  referred  to  any  axis,  is  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  in 
reference  to  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the 
former,  added  to  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  the  square 
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of  tiie  distance  between  the  two  axes.  We  will  obtain  aecording 
td  this  the(»^^i  tiie  moment  oi  inertia  h'  of  the  wheel  in  reference  to 
the  axis  through  it-s  centre  of  gravity : — 

981 
i:'=3-70. 
The  weight  of  the  heavy  mass  which  at  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  opposes  to  a  turning  force  the  same  resistance  as  the  mass 
a)*  7  at  the  unit  of  distance  from  the  rotation-axis  which  passes 

3*7  981 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  now  found  from  — ^ —  =100-59 

grms. ;  and  this  is  the  amount  which  must  be  brought  ink)  the 
reckoning  in  determining  the  acceleration  in  the  Atwood  machine. 
If  in  experimenting  with  the  machine  we  take  away  the  over- 
weight after  the  motion  has  continued  a  certain  time,  the  eutii*e 
system  must,  in  consequence  of  its  inertia,  move  further  with  a 
uniform  velocity,  which  depends  on  the  time  or  the  height  of  the 
fall  and  on  the  acceleration  which  has  been  present.  Such  a  uni- 
form motion,  however,  will  be  prevented  by  the  friction  of  the  axle 
of  the  wheel,  introducing  a  uniformly  retarding  motion  which,  after 
a  time,  brings  the  system  to  rest.  If  we  regai5  the  fiiction  present 
as  a  constant  force,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  moving  bodt 
attains  the  acceleration  ^,  and  assume  that  the  motion  is  produced 
by  an  overweight  of  the  mass  m  and  has  extended,  at  the  removal 
of  the  overweight,  to  the  distance  7*,  in  this  case  the  velocity  at- 
tained is 


V 


^^•*-^^' 


where  M+ffi  denotes  the  entire  mass  set  in  motion,  and  y  the  acce- 
leration produced  by  gravity.  If  from  the  removal  of  the  over- 
weight to  the  resting-point  the  system  advances  thiB  distance  o-,  the 
calculation  of  the  velocitv  mentioned  can  be  arrived  at  by  assuming 
that  any  body  whatever  has,  under  the  influence  of  the  acceleration 
/i,  travelled  the  distance  o-.    This  gives  the  equation 

or 

a= s^t =- at) 

(M+w)(V«7+V7tr  • 

For  this  fi  we  can  also  form  another  expression ;  for  if  .v  denote 
the  mass  (or  the  weight  of  the  mass)  which  counterbalances  the 
influence  of  the  friction,  we  have  as  a  second  equation 

u^.JLi^l— (lU.) 

Before  I  proceeded  to  the  determinatiou  of  .f,  I  satisfied  niyself 
■whether  the  quantity  a  m  equation  11^  could  be  ascertained  \nth 
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sufficient  eertaiiity,  aiul  especiallj  whether  the  quantity  ^  proves  to 
be  independent  of  A,  equation  11.  If  or  this  end  three  experiments 
were  carried  out,  in  which 

ni^2'2  grms. 

M+w»=300  grins. 
f7=981  centims. 
The  results  were : — 

For  A =28  centims. 

1.  <r»112, s:112-3, and  all2*8 centims. ;  mean»  112*3 centims. 

For  7ts25  centims. 

2.  ffssSQ'd  or  86-8  or  8?2;  mean  =87  centims. 

For  A =23  centims. 

3.  <y=81;  mean  =81. 

According  to  formula  U.,  from  1,  /ias0*80  eeutim.;  from  2, 
^=0-88  centim. ;  from  3,  ^=0-88  centim. 

In  further  experiments  the  amount  of  the  friction  itself  was 
ascertained.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  machine,  24 
inches  descent  =sQ5  centims. ;  therefore  362*21  inches  corresponded 
to  the  acceleration  of  gravity.      The  overweight  tus  1-514  was 

chosen  so  that  MTr^^i5o'  *^^  consequently  j^r^  ==  2-415 

inches  fall.  91 -T'^^ 

With  h^d  inches,  ir=25  inches  faU,  and  2^«  -^s^. 

From  equation  III.,  x  was  now  found  =0*21  grm.  We  will  call 
this  weight  the  friction-weujiJU. 

In  another  experiment  the  friction  of  the  pin  of  the  wheel  in  its 
socket  wa»  increased  by  means  of  screws;  and  there  resulted, 
under  otherwise  like  circumstances,  for  A  a  9,  0^=16*5  mches  fall, 
a?=0-300. 

Both  experiments  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  calculation. 
The  friction-weights  I  made  of  tinfoil,  of  the  form  of  the  usual 
fall-weights. 

In  oraer  to  make  use  of  the  method  of  friction-determination 
conveniently,  it  will  be  prudent  to  construct  a  Table,  and  to  caleu- 

late  the  friction-weights  with  equal  g .  j^  ,    ■  and  h  within  certain 

limits  of  ff.  For  various  reasons  it  is  unnecessary  to  actually  draw  up 
such  a  Table  her^. — PoggendorfE's  Antudm,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.'l  22-126. 


A  REMARKABLE  INTERFERENCE-PHENOMENON  OBSERVED  BY 
M.  SEKXJLIC. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  opposite  to  a  looking-glass.  Hapoeuiug 
to  cast  a  glance  into  it,  I  noticed  on  my  head  splendidly  coloured 
interference-streaks.  On  more  attentively  considering  the  circum- 
stances which  might  occasion  them,  I  remarked  in  the  mirror  three 
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bright  images — those  of  two  petroleum-lamps  and  one  fttearine 
candle.  As  tobacco  was  being  smoked  in  the  room,  I  at  first  be- 
lieved that  the  smoke  had  produced  a  similar  phenomenon  as  slightly 
moist  air  when  it  forms  a  halo  roimd  the  moon  or  the  sun,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  the  appearance  was  seen.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, perceive  those  halos  round  the  flames,  either  in  the  looking- 
glass  or  in  the  air.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  cause, 
I  occupied  myself  with  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  perfectly  recog- 
nized it  as  a  phenomenon  of  interference,  because  the  sbreaks  widened 
as  the  angle  of  reflection  increased.  In  the  observation  the  flame- 
images  and  the  image  of  the  eye  had  the  following  position  : — 

A  is  the  image  of  the  eye,  L,  that 
of  the  petroleum-flame  before  the 

looking-glass,  L,,  that  of  a  second  _ 

petroleum-flame  at  a  greater  dis-  /yy 

tance,  and  li^^,  the  image  of  the 
candle  burning  on  the  table.  The 
interference-streaks  at  L^^  and  L^^^ 
are  represented  in  their  situation. 
As  the  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
a  pubbe  place,  where  there  were 
viany  other  glasses  and  lights,  I 
could  not  pursue  the  matter  further ; 
but  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  home  or  in  my  study. 
To  this  end,  I  placed  opposite  to  the  looking-glass  in  my  room»  at 
about  6  metres  distance,  a  petroleum-lamp ;  I  then  took  a  stearine 
candle  in  my  hand,  and  so  endeavoured  to  get  the  position  which  I 
had  had  in  the  first  observation.  After  looking  from  several  differ- 
ent points,  and  shifting  the  candle  several  times,  I  at  length  re- 
marked faint  streaks  round  my  chin ;  on  further  moving  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  streaks  were  very  beautifully  developed,  but  not 
so  brilliant  as  on  the  first  occasion.     I  now  noted  the  x, 

position.    L,  was  the  light  of  the  petroleum-lamp,  L^,  * 

that  of  the  candle,  and  A  the  eye  (of  course  seen  in  the 
glass).  The  streaks  attained  the  greatest  intensity  -f 
when  L^^  was  situated  exactly  under  L,,  and  A  was  to 
be  seen  a  little  sidewards  between  the  two.  The  streaks 
widened  out  above  L,, — not  nearly  as  about  a  slit,  but 
quite  uniformly  around  the  flame,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
have  no  further  influence  on  the  streaks  than  to  illumi- 
nate them.  The  flames  were  now  left  in  their  position,  the  glass 
taken  down  and  carefully  wiped  and  hung  up  again  in  the  same 
place.  The  streaks  were  again  visible.  I  had  then  carefully  to  in- 
vestigate whether  dampness  adhering  to  the  glass,  or  particles  of 
dust,  called  forth  the  phenomenon  ;  for  I  could  not  derive  it  from 
the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  clean  mirror.  I  next 
dusted  the  mirror  with  lycopodium  in  such  manner  that  around  the 
light^images  splendid  halos  appeared.  The  marked  position  was 
then  taken,  from  which  gorgeous  interference-streaks  were  to  be 
seen ;  nay,  they  arose  not  merely  around  the  lower,  but  also  around 
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the  upper  flames;  and  sinoe  these  must  cross  one  iiooHier,  ths 
result  was  a  coloured  picture  of  crossing  waves,  than  which  none 
more  beautiful  can  be  imagined.  It  was  exactly,  in  form,  like  thai) 
which  ensues  when  two  stones  are  thrown  upon  the  surfiftce  of  still 
water ;  but  it  is  distinguished  bj  the  magnificenoe  of  its  oolours. 
I  publish  this  notice  preliminarily,  in  order  that  this  simple  and  very 
instructive  experiment  may  be  repeated ;  I  intend,  however,  to  subr 
ject  the  phenomenon  to  sdentiflc  investigation,  because  the  few  expe* 
riments  I  have  at  present  made  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that, 
besides  dust-particles,  the  hygroscopic  moisture  adhering  to  glass, 
though  ever  so  little,  is  capable  of  producing  it.  I  believe,  further, 
that  the  degree  of  moisture  may  be  inferred  from  i^  intensity  of 
the  streaks.  Though,  perhaps,  of  little  value  in  relation  tq  meteo- 
rology, it  will  incontestably  give  to  many  a  j^ysidst  a  good  te«t 
for  the  degree  of  dryness  of  his  glasses. 

The  results  of  my  further  investijgations  I  shall  likewise  commu- 
nicate to  the  Anruuen, — Poggendorn's  Annahn^  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  12^ 
128. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FILUNO'OS  VESSELS  WITH  A  V^RY  NAREOW  TtlB^i 
ESPECIALLY  THE  CARTESIAN  DIVER,  BY  11,  L.  BAVER^  Of 
KARLSRUHE. 

Frick  (PhysieaHiche  Technih)  and  Weinhold  (Vorfa^uU  der  Rvp^ 
rimmtd^hyfik)  recommend,  in  order  to  introduce  a  sufficient  qu&9'- 
tity  of  water  into  a  Cartesian  diver  (best  consisting  of  i^  hollow 
glass  ball  with  a  narrow  tube),  to  partially  expel  the  air  by  heatings 
and  then  to  dip  the  open  tube  into  water.  For  this  procedure, 
however,  or  the  use  of  the  air-pump  for  the  same  purpose,  another 
method,  very  simple,  can  be  suDstituted  as  follows  :— 

1.  Fill  the  cylinder  intended  for  the  diver-experiments  with 
water ;  insert  the  empty  swimmer  in  the  usual  position,  in  which 
the  tube  is  directod  downwards,  and  close  the  cylinder  with  a  caout- 
chouc cap  and  binding-thread. 

2.  Exert  a  strong  pressure  on  the  elastic  covering,  and,  coniinuinff 
tTie  pressure,  incline  the  cylinder  to  the  horizon  so  that  the  caoutchouc 
cap  is  perceptibly  lotver  than  the  foot  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  diver, 
with  the  tube  directed  obliquely  upwards,  begins  to  ascend.  At  this 
moment,  or  when  the  swimmer  has  arrived  at  the  top,  remit  the 
pressure,  and  aiivbubbles  will  escape  from  the  ball,  which  is  now 
partly  filled  with  water.  If  the  cylinder  had  been  completely  in- 
verted, so  that  in  its  new  vertical  position  the  cap  had  been  quite 
under  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  diver  would  have  ascended 
with  great  velocity,  especially  if  the  pressure  had  been  interrupted 
immediately  after  the  Inversion. 

3.  If  the  cylinder  be  now  restored  to  its  original  erect  position 
(when  the  swimmer  also  returns  to  his  initial  place),  and  the  above 
process  be  repeated,  one  very  soon  succeeds  in  filling  into  the  diver 
so  much  liquid  that,  even  after  complete  inversion  of  the  cylinder, 
he  will  not  ascend  at  all  if  strong  pressure  be  continuously  applied 
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to  the  cap,  and  only  very  slowly  if  the  pressure  be  relaxed.    The 
Cartesian  diver  is  now  suitable  for  its  ordinary  use. 

4.  After  reiterated  repetition  of  the  given  procedure,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  pressure  is  useless ;  the  diver  is  filled  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  remains  below  when  the  cylinder  is  turned  upside  down, 
the  ball  resting  on  the  cap,  and  the  tube  pointing  upwards. 

5.  If  the  cylinder  be  kept  inverted,  and  the  cap  be  pressed  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  at  each  interruption  of  the  pressure  an 
air-bubble  escapes,  by  which  the  diver  becomes  yet  more  completely 
filled.  At  last  these  means  are  no  longer  operative ;  a  minute  air- 
bubble  remains  in  the  ball,  but  is  of  no  import  for  its  use  as  a  diver, 
since  the  requisite  degree  of  filling  has  been  exceeded. 

After  the  diver  has  been  taken  out  of  the  cylinder,  the  water 
which  has  entered  can  be  removed  by  a  vigorous  shaking,  of  oourse 
with  the  tube  downwards. — Poggendorff's  AnncUen,  Ergdnzung^ 
vol.  vi.  pp.  332,  333. 

BB8BARCHE8  ON  THB  BPECTHUM  OF  OHLOROPHYL. 
BY  J.  CHAUTABD. 

Ciyiidusions, — I.  The  spectrum  of  chlorophyl  is  characterised  by 
certain  bands,  among  which  there  is  one,  m  the  red,  the  special 
properties  of  which  suffice  to  distinguish  the  solution.  The  quali- 
ties of  this  band  are  sermhiUty,  certainty,  and  generality, 

a.  Sensihility,  by  clear  outlines,  a  fixed  position,  and  a  remark- 
able permanence  through  a  solution  so  dilute  as  to  contain  less 

h,  vertatnty^  by  the  division  into  two  which  it  undergoes  under  ' 
the  influence  of  the  alkalies — a  character  which  belongs  neither  to 
the  lines  of  blood,  nor  to  those  of  bile,  nor  to  those  of  any  other 
organic  fluid. 

c.  Generality ;  that  is  to  say,  this  line  always  appears  wherever 
chlorophyl  exists,  pure  or  adulterated. 

II.  Chlorophyl  exists,  in  vegetables,  in  three  different  states, 
which  can  be  perfectly  recognized  in  the  spectroscope — ^in  leaves 
newly  formed,  in  adult  leaves,  and  in  leaves  dead  or  detached  firom 
the  vegetable. 

a.  Ui  young  leaves  just  expanding,  the  instability  of  the  elements 
is  very  great,  and  is  recognized  by  the  apnearance  of  temporary 
accidental  bands  imder  the  action  of  chlorhyaric  acid. 

h.  In  the  second  case  the  same  acid  gives  rise,  in  the  alcoholie 
solution,  to  quite  another  system  of  bands,  which  I  call  permanent 
aeeidental  ban^s. 

c.  Lastly,  In  alcoholic  solutions  of  leaves  from  which  the  Hie 
has  disappeared,  or  in  those  of  fresh  chlorophyl  which  have  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  change,  the  permanent  accidental  bands 
appear  immediately,  without  tlie  intervention  of  chlorhydric  acid. 

in.  As  the  last  consequence  of  the  spectrum-analysis  of  chlo- 
rophyl, let  us  say  that  this  substance,  so  easy  to  modify  when  con- 
sidered in  the  physiologiciJ  point  of  view,  is  nevertheless  much  less 
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alterable  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.  It  resists  the  action 
o£  iodine,  the  acids,  the  alkalies,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
retains,  under  the  influence  of  these  agents,  if  not  its  primitive 
composition  and  properties,  at  least  some  characters  which  permit 
its  recognition  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complex  and  variea  mix- 
tures and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

If  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  destroyed  pretty  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  especially  in  sunshine,  the  oily  solutions  oppose  to 
the  same  agents  a  very  remarkable  resistance,  of  which  we  lutve  set 
forth  the  consequences  in  certain  questions  of  natural  philosophy. 
— Comptes  Rendxis  de  VAcademie  des  Sdences,  Sept^  8,  1873. 


ON  THE  DIRECT  SYNTHESIS  OF  AMMONIA.      BY  W.  V.  DONK1N. 

The  action  of  induced  electricity  on  mixtures  of  certain  gases 
has  been  lately  shown  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 
April  3,  1873)  to  yield  very  interesting  results. 

An  obvious  application  of  his  methdd  was  to  treat  a  mixture  of 
dry  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  a  similar  manner  as  those  referred 
to  aboVe,  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  synthesis  of  ammonia ;  and 
Sir  B.  Brodie  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  his  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment,  which  was  conducted  as  follows : — 

A  mixture  of  about  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  ni- 
trogen in  a  bell-jar  over  water,  was  passea  through  two  tubes  con- 
taining pumice  moistened  with  alkaline  pyrc^allate  and  sulphuric 
acid  respectively,  then  through  a  Siemens  induction-tube,  and  into 
a  bulb  containing  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  whole  apparatus 
being  first  filled  wil^  pure  hydrogen,  about  half  a  litre  of  the 
mixed  gases  was  sent  through  the  apparatus,  the  induction-coil 
not  being  in  action ;  the  bulb  containing  the  acid  was  then  re- 
moved and  another  substituted,  containing  an  equal  volume  of  the 
same  acid. 

About  half  a  litre  of  the  mixed  gases  was  now  passed  through 
the  apparatus,  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  electricity. 
The  contents  of  the  two  bulbs  were  next  transferred  to  two  test- 
tubes  ;  and  after  adding  excess  of  potash  to  each,  Nessler's  test 
was  applied.  The  first  solution  gave  a  faint  yellow  coloration,  the 
second  a  rather  thick  reddish-brovm  precipitate. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  ammonia  formed, 
as  it  would  vary  with  many  of  the  concutions  of  the  experiment. 

Since  writing  the  account  of  the  above  experiment,  which  was 
made  in  Dr.  Odling*s  laboratory  at  Oxford  on  March  24,  I  have 
seen  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  April  22^  1873,  a  note  of  an 
experiment  by  Messrs.  Thenard  of  Paris,  in  which  they  observe 
the  formation  of  traces  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  but  no  details  of  the  mode  of 
operating  are  given. — From  ilie  Ffoceedings  of  tlu  Royal  FiocUUfy 
May  1,1873. 
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ErratMm  m  Number  304. 

In  Dr.  H.  Morton's  paper,  fig.  6  (page  94)  should  be  fig.  9,  and  fig.  9  (page 

97)  should  be  fig.  6,  and  should  be  transposed  as  under. 

Fig.  6. 


y      /f     //      a     /y      /f      js 
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i!         Ji 


a         H-        15 
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To  the  Binder, — Please  paste  the  above  figures  over  those  similarly  num- 
bered on  pages  94  and  97»  ivhich,  as  they  now  stand,  are  transposed. 
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XlilL  On  the  Action  of  a  Bkut  of  Sand  in  cutting  hard  Material. 
By  Professor  Osbobns  Rbynolds^  M.A.* 

MR.  TILGHMAN  has  discovered  that  sand  will,  when 
blown  against  any  hard  body,  rapidly  wear  it  away — that 
it  acts  in  what  may  be  called  a  systematic  and  not  merely  in  a 
casual  manner  (that  is  to  say,  each  grain  produces  its  effect,  and 
not  merely  one  grain  here  and  therejust  scratches  the  surface)— 
that  the  materid  of  the  sand  is  not  necessarily  harder  than  the 
material  acted  upon,  but  that  the  hardest  bodies,  such  as  steel 
files  and  diamond,  ma^be  cut  by  common  sand  or  even  by  small 
leaden  shot — ^that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  grains  of  sand 
should  be  of  any  particular  size,  the  smaller  grains  producing 
apparently  the  same  effect  as  the  larger — and  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  sand  must  be  driven  is  after  all  nothing  very 
considerable,  that  for  glass  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second  is 
sufficient. 

Now  these  facts,  in  addition  to  their  value  from  a  useful  point 
of  view,  serve  a  scientific  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  call  our 
attention  to  circumstances  of  impact  which  have  hitherto  passed 
unnoticed.  When  once  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  we  can 
see  that  these  circumstances  have  been  before  us  in  a  variety 
of  shapes,  and  that  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  many 
mechanical  phenomena,  but  never  till  now  have  they  taken  a 
shape  sufficiently  definite  to  compel  attention. 

That  one  hard  body  will,  when  driven  with  sufficient  velocity, 

*  Communicated  hj  the  Author,  having  been  read  before  Section  A 
of  the  British  AMociation,  September  1873. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol,  46.  No.  307.  Nov.  1873,  2  A 
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penetrate  or  fracture  the  body  it  strikes^  or  will  itself  be  frac- 
tared,  is  a  matter  of  sach  common  experience,  and  may  in  some 
cases  be  so  simply  explained,  that  we  have  so  far  contented  our- 
selves with  the  simple  explanation,  and  have  not  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  oases  which  occur.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  laws  of  impact  have  been  considered  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
bodies,  and  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  actually 
occurs  at  the  point  of  contact.  Hence  it  is  that  the  fact  which 
it  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  point  out  has  been  so  far  over- 
looked. This  is,  that  at  the  instant  of  first  contact  the  pressure 
between  the'  bodies  is  independent  of  their  size,  and  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  hardness,  so  that  a  heavy  soft 
body  may  cause  as  much  pressure  as  a  hard  body. 

In  the  very  striking  process  of  the  sand-blast  we  see  at  a 
glance  evidence  of  two  things  which  are  contrary  to  our  con* 
ception  of  what  ought  to  be ;  that  is^  {a)  the  effect  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  of  the  particles,  the  small  ones  acting  as  soon 
as  the  large  ones,  and  {b)  the  softer  bodies  penetrating  the  harder, 
as  in  the  case  of  soft  leaden  shot  penetrating  the  hard  glass. 
In  order  to  explain  these  we  must  consider  what  actually  takes 
place  at  the  point  of  contact. 

(a)  The  intensity  of  the  pressure  between  bodies  on  first  impact 
is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  bodies. 

Although  it  is  customary  in  mathematical  works  to  consider 
the  effect  of  impact  on  the  masses  of  the  bodies  as  instantaneous, 
we  all  know  that  it  is  not  really  so.  Time  is  occupied  in  changing 
the  motion  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  bodies.  The  idea  of 
a  sudden  change  may^  however,  have  arisen  from  confusion 
between  what  happens  at  the  point  of  contact  and  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  At  the  point  of  contact  it  is  clear  that 
the  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  must 
be  instantaneous.  After  impact  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies 
move  together;  hence  the  motion  of  one  or  both  of  them 
must  be  instantaneously  altered*.  This  effect,  however,  as  will 
be  presently  proved,  is  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  the 
particles  which  come  into  contact.  Even  with  hard  bodies  such 
as  glass  it  takes  time  for  the  pressure  to  extend  into  the  body. 
Hence  on  first  contact  it  is  only  those  particles  in  contact  which 
are  affected,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  might  be  removed  without 
altering  the  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  effect  of  the  impact 
will  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  material  behind  the  par- 
ticles which  actually  impinge. 

*  This  first  occurred  to  the  author  while  reading  a  fmper  "  On  the  Hup- 
tnre  of  iron  Wire  by  a  Blow/'  by  John  Honkinson,  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Literary  sua  Philosophical  Society,  1871-72. 
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(b)  A  soft  body  may  caute  pressure  sufficient  to  crush  a  hard 


The  pressare  necessary  to  foroe-in  (to  indent)  the  surfaces  at 
the  point  of  contact  will  depend  on  two  things — (1)  the  inertia 
of  the  particles  at  the  surface,  (2)  the  support  these  partietes 
receive  immediately  from  behind. 

1*  The  inertia  will  depend  simply  on  the  density;  and  if  we 
regard  all  bodies  as  liquids,  we  may  express  this  part  of  the  pres- 
sure as  similar  to  that  of  a  jet  against  a  surface.  With  liquid  or 
▼ery  soft  bodies  this  will  be  the  only  source  of  pressure.  And  in 
the  case  of  hard  bodies  it  seems  probable  that  this  part  of  the 
pressure  will  depend  on  the  same  laws  as  for  liquid  bodies ;  for 
there  is  close  analogy  between  the  flow  of  solids  under  pressure 
and  that  of  liquids. 

2.  The  support  which  the  surface  receives  from  behind  will 
depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the  material  and  on  the  density.  In 
the  case  of  hard  bodies  such  as  glass,  this  will  constitute  almost 
the  entire  source  of  pressure.  If  the  body  were  compressible  in 
the  same  sense  as  gas^  it  would  be  the  oniv  source  of  pressure ; 
but  in  the  case  of  elastic  but  incompressible  bodies  the  inertia 
will  affect  the  pressure,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  affects  it  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid. 

When  a  soft  body  such  as  lead  strikes  a  hard  surface  such  as 
glass,  if  the  velocity  is  sufficient,  the  inertia  of  the  lead  will  cause 
enough  pressure  to  crush  or  penetrate  the  glass,  however  small 
the  projectile  may  be. 

It  now  remains  to  show  more  definitely  how  the  pressure  is 
connected  with  the  velocity  and  nature  of  the  bodies  m  impact* 

In  doing  this  I  shall  assume,  first,  that  the  bodies  are  elastic, 
and,  second,  that  they  are  incompressible  fluids. 

By  elastic  bodies  are  meant  bodies  compressible  in  the  same 
sense  as  gas  is  compressible;  ordinary  bodies  are  not  compressible, 
and  any  calculations  founded  on  their  being  so  are  necessarily 
erroneous.  If,  however,  the  bodies  are  first  treated  as  elastic 
and  then  as  fluid,  and  the  results  compouuded,  we  shall  probably 
arrive  very  close  to  the  truth ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  whether  they  may  be  treated  as  one  or  the  other  without 
serious  error :  in  this  wa^  we  find  that  glass  may  be  considered 
as  elastic,  and  lead  as  a  liquid. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  balls  (for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will 
first  suppose  them  equal  and  of  the  same  material),  and  let  A 
impinge  on  B  with  a  velocity  u. 

Then  at  the  instant  of  impact,  before  the  motion  of  the  centres 
of  the  balk  has  been  affected,  the  only  result  will  be  the  inden- 
tation of  the  surfaces  at  C,  the  point  of  contact ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  surface  of  contact  will  be  halfway  between  A  and  B,  and 
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therefore  C  will  approach  A  with  a  Telocity  ^ — and  in  the  same 

way,  that  the  relative  velocity  of  B  and  C  will  be  ^. 

Hence  in  this  c!fe»e  the  first  effect  of  the  impact  will  be  to  im- 
press a  velocity  6n  the  surface  of  each  ball  relative  to  its  centre 
equal  to  half  the  velocity  of  impact.  If  the  bodies  had  been  of 
d^erent  matc^ials^  the  results  would  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, although  of  the  same  character;  that  is  to  say,  these  re- 
lative velocities  would  not  be  equal.  In  such  case  these  velocities 
may  be  found  in  a  manner  which  will  be  presently  explained. 

Now,  in  order  to  inHHiess  this  velocity  on  the  surfaces,  pres- 
sure must  exist  betweq|i  tlie  bodies.  This  pressure  will  depend 
on  the  velocities  and  on  tlie  natures  of  the  bodies.  To  show  this, 
let 

V  =±  surface-velocity  at  C  towards  A,  in  feet  per  second. 

X  =5  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  A, 

d  s  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot, 

p  =  the  intensity  of  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 

Then,  for  an  elastic  body,  I  shall 
show  that 


P 


„^. 


Let  0  be  the  initial  position  of  C,  q 
and  X  the  initial  distance  of  any  point 
P  in  OA  from  O,  and  ;r  +  {  its  dis- 
tance at  the  time  /• 

Then  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  per- 
pendicular lamina  through  P  we  have 

^X^=-     *         (1) 

^—^f' (2) 

and  from  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 


the  Bolntiori  of  which  is 


And  at  C,  where  x=0, 


f=/(v/f'-> 
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.*.  Bubstitating  in  (2)^  we  have 

■■■p=\/^'-  ■  •••••,  (♦) 

This^  then,  shows  the  relation  between  the  pressure,  velocity,' 
and  nature  of  the  body. 

If  u  is  the  velocity  of  impact  and  X',  (f  are  the  elasticity  and 
density  for  the  other  body,  we  have 

Vff 
and  if  the  bodies  are  of  the  same  matenal,  we  shall  have 

u 
"=2 
If,  however,  they  are  of  different  materials, 


from  which  v  may  be  found  when  u  is  known. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  a  liquid  When  a  liquid  is  pro- 
jected against  a  surface,  the  pressure  must  be  such  as  to  overcome 
the  momentum  of  the  liquid;  and  in  the  case  of  continuous  mo- 
tion, if  the  pressure  were  uniform  over  the  surface  in  contact  we 
should  have 

p-'^'^ C) 

And  in  the  case  of  impulsive  motion  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure 
cannot  be  less  than  this. 

Hence  if  a  stream  of  fluid  B  strikes  a  solid  A^  we  have  at  the 
first  instant 

|(„-.)-V^.., (7) 

from  which  we  can  find  v  when  u  is  known. 
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In  tbe  case  of  glass  striking  glass^  we  may  take 

X= 144  X  8,000,000=:  1,152,000,000, 
p=r  1,440,000; 
.*•  substituting  in  (4),  we  have 

_  1440000x8 

^""  v/ 150x1162000000 

s27i  ('^^  P^f  second). 

This  would  be  the  velocity  just  sufficient  to  crush  the  surface  ; 
to  produce  an  appreciable  effect  would  require  a  somewhat  higher 
velocity ;  so  that  this  value  agrees  very  well  with  the  result  of 
experience,  which  is  that  a  blast  caused  by  a  pressure  of  4  inches 
of  water  is  amply  sufficient  to  cut  glass. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  solid  body  we  have,  by  combining 
the  two  effects,  ^ 

^-  ^\d  ^_^^^d 

which  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  velocity  impressed  on  the 

surface.     It  is  important  to  notice  that,  so  far  as  the  strength  of 

9^d 
the  body  itself  is  concerned,  the  last  term  ^  produces  no  effect^ 

as  this  part  of  the  pressure  is  balanced  byjhe  inertia  of  the  sur- 
face itself,  and  that  the  first  term  \/  —  v  will  only  hold  so 

long  as  it  is  less  than  the  ultimate  pressure  which  the  material 
will  stand.    When  it  is  greater  than  this,  the  ultimate  pressure 
must  be  substituted  for  this  term. 
In  the  case  of  lead  we  have 

^^=712, 

V= 720,000x144; 

but  this  will  only  be  true  so  long  as  the  pressure  is  less  than 
4000  X  144,  this  being  the  maximum  pressure  the  lead  will  stand; 

/.  instead  of  \/—v  we  substitute  576000; 

.-.  j>=676000+^(u-»)«. 

Aud  if  wc  take,  as  before,  the  pressure  sufficient  to  crush  the 
glass, 

/)= 1440000, 
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we  have 

(i,.^)«=,  864000  ^yg.^^ 

«-*vs280» 
or 

«=250,     • 
since 

vssSO  nearly. 

Hence  witli  lead  the  velocity  must  be  aboat  eight  times  as  great 
as  with  glass. 

XUII.  On  the  Temperature  and  Phyeical  Conetitution  of  the 

Sun.     {Second  Memoir.)     By  F.  Zollnbb. 

[Coiiclttded  from  p.  304.] 

§7. 

IF  M.  Faye  has  recently  started  the  question  why  the  masses 
of  hydrogen  perpetually  hurled  aloft,  through  eruptive  pro- 
tuberances, from  the  interior  of  the  sun  have  during  the  last 
thirty  years  not  perceptibly  augmented  the  chromosphei-e*,  the 
above-given  numerical  values  will  sufBce  to  answer  this  question, 
on  the  euppoeition  of  its  premises,  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions. Apart,  however,  from  this,  even  the  hypotheses  on  which 
alone  M.  Faye's  question  can  have  any  meaning  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  view  he  has  so  often  and  so 
strenuously  maintained,  of  the  preponderantly  gaseous  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  sun ;  for  the  augmentation  of  the  atmo« 
spheric  envelope  of  a  heavenly  body  through  eruptions  of  gas 
from  its  deeper-lying  parts  is  inconceivable  unless  the  space 
whence  the  gas  issues  is  enclosed  by  an  envelope  impervious  to 
the  outer  atmosphere.  But  if  such  an  envelope  does  not  exist, 
or  if  the  then  unknown  processes  of  eruptive-protuberance  deve- 
lopment take  place  outside  the  envelope  and  therefore  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  itself,  the  total  quantity  of  this 
atmosphere  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished;  for  the 
volumes  of  gas  thrown  up  are  only  portions  of  the  atmosphere 

♦  Vide  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1669  (Dec.  16,  1872):— "I  haye 
often  asked  myself  whence  came  the  hydro^enated  flames  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, wliich  seem  to  he  produced  hy  continual  violent  eruptions.  If  the 
hydrogen  issues  unceasingly  from  the  interior,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased during  the  thirty  years  that  protuberances,  and  even  traces  of  the 
chromosphere,  have  been  observed  in  eclipses,  and  during  the  three  years 
that  the  chromosphere  has  been  followed  day  by  day  ?  Irit  is  not  expelled 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  action,  it  must,  notwithstanding  its  spedfie 
lightness  and  the  total  absence  of  all  indications  of  descending  currents,  in 
some  way  reenter  the  body  of  the  sun." 
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which  have  mei-ely  changed  their  places  throagh  disturbances  <^ 
equilibrium — ^that  is^  have  been  removed  from  its  lower  to  ita 
higher  regions. 

If^  on  die  contrary^  the  sun  is  an  incandescent  liquid  mass 
surrounded  by  a  dense  covering  of  vapours  and  gases  which  per* 
meate  each  other  in  accordance  with  Dalton^s  law^  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  gases  (hydrogen  for  example)  will  be  ahwrhed  by  the 
incandescent  liquid  surfa<^,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
pressure  at  the  base  of  the  atmosphere*.  Did^  for  instance,  the 
atmosphere  of  our  earth  consist  of  carbonic  acid  of  some  atmo- 
spheres' pressure,  the  superficial  portions  of  the  seas  would  con- 
sist of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  out  of  which,  on  a 
local  rise  of  temperature  or  diminution  of  pressure,  a  portion  ^f 
the  gas  must  escape  in  the  form  of  air-bubbles  at  the  place  in 
question,  in  order  to  restore  the  disturbed  equiUbrium  of  the 
atmosphere.  Gould  these  currents  of  carbonic  add  gas  be  made 
visible,  they  would  probably,  by  the  analogies  in  their  form  and 
frequency,  remind  us  of  the  solar  protuberances.  How  great, 
moreover^  is  the  capability  of  a  water-surface  to  form  bubbles  on 
the  escape  of  gas  previously  absorbed,  and  on  the  bursting  of  the 
bubbles  to  give  occasion  to  suddenly  vanishing  resistances,  one 
may  at  any  time  convince  one's. self  by  opening  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water.  The  height  to  which  the  fine  drops  of  water  are  thrown, 
under  the  influence  of  the  force  thereupon  developed,  gives  at 
the  same  time  a  means  of  measuring  the  initial  velocities  with 
which  they  leave  the  surface  of  the  water. 

That  even  incandescent  liquids,  at  their  surface,  possess  in  a 
high  degree  a  capacity  for  forming  bubbles  under  analogous  but 
highly  magnified  conditions  ia  made  plain  by  direct  observa- 
tions, namely  Spallanzani's  at  the  mouth  of  a  crater  in  Strom- 
boli:— 

''The  glowing  lava  rose  every  two  minutes  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty  feet,  and  then  sank  with  velocity  back  again  into 
the  depth.  Each  time,  on  reaching  its  greatest  height,  its  sur- 
face pufied  out,  bubbles  of  several  feet  diatneter  swelled  upwards 
and  at  length  exploded  with  a  loud  report,  bursting  into  a  hun- 
dred fragments,  which  flew  into  the  air  with  frightful  violence 
and  were  precipitated  rattling  on  the  mountain  as  a  shower  of 

stones  and  scoria Poulett   Scrope,  in  the  year  1819, 

observed  these  phenomena  take  place  in  a  precisely  similar 

manner'*  t« 
Two  years  since,  on  the  ground  of  these  analogies  and  £icts, 

*  That  incandescent  liquids,  even  under  a  slight  pressure,  can  dissolve 
and  absorb  gases  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  St.-CIaire  Derille  on  the 
solution  of  gases  in  melting  glass  ( Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  Wii.  p.  966). 

t  Naumann,  Geognosie,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  116  e/  teqq. 
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I  fornmlated  my  Tiew  of  the  cause  of  the  eraptive  protuberances^ 
and  their  connexion  with  the  spots  and  facul®,  as  follows* : — 

'^  The  en/piwe  protuberances  are  produced  by  differences  between 
t^  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  gas  enclosed  in  or  absorbed  by  the 
liquid,  and  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increased  by 
the  cohesion  and  weight  of  the  uppef^  layers  of  the  liquid. 

'^  Accordingly  eruptive  protuberances  will  most  readily  arise 
in  those  places  where  the  pressure  to  be  overcome  is  the  leasts 
most  rarely  or  not  at  all  where  this  pressure  is  the  greatest. 
Every  ascending  current  in  the  atmosphere  diminishes  the  pres- 
sure at  the  place^  just  as  every  descending  current  augments  it. 
Now,  as  in  the  environs  of  the  spots  there  are  strong  ascending 
currents  and  in  like  manner  the  facul»  are  occasioned  by  currents 
of  the  same  kind,  these  places  must  be  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  development  of  eruptive  protuberances  ^'f* 

Respighi,  in  1870,  expressed  these  relations  as  general  results 
of  his  observations,  thus  X : — 

'^  On  the  contour  of  the  spots  there  ordinarily  arise  gaseous 
jets  of  extraordinary  intensity  and  violence  and  of  welUdefined 
form." 

'^  Usually  the  protuberances  and  eruptions  are  very  frequent 
and  much  developed  in  the  localities  of  the  faculse/'  &c. 

Similar  results  were  also  arrived  at  by  Father  Secchi  in  the 
course  of  his  numerous  observations,  which  he  sums  up,  in 

*  Berickte  f  K.  Sachs,  Ges.  Feb.  11,  1871. 

t  M.  Tacchini  thinks  that  only  those  protuberances  should  be  regarded 
as  eruptions,  which  have  the  form  of  a  tree  or  a  fan — that  is,  are  narrower 
at  theur  base  than  at  their  upper  end.  Without  discussing  more  in  detail 
the  claimi  of  such  a  view,  it  is  dear  that,  for  the  explanation  of  those  erup- 
tions, the  phyncal  conditions  must  necessarily  be  assumed  to  exist  on  the 
sun's  surface  without  which  an  eruption  (the  violent  and  sudden  overcoming 
of  a  resistance  by  compressed  gas)  is  not  conceivable.  Such  a  resistance 
can  only  be  cansied  by  a  substance  which  is  in  a  more  coherent  state  of  ag- 
gregation than  the  gaaeons;  the  existence  of  eruptive  protuberances 
requires  therefore  neoessarily  the  existence  of  a  hqnid  mass,  out  of  which 
the  gases  escape  on  the  lessening  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  resting 
upon  them,  like  the  bubbles  from  water  containing  carbonic  add. 

Hence,  when  M.  Tacchini,  from  the  circumstance  that  among  the  nu- 
nwroas  protuberances  only  some  8  ner  cent,  exhibit  the  eruptive  character 
mentioned,  believes  himself  justifiea  in  oondnding  that  the  gencnnd  form 
of  the  protuberances  is  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  constitution  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  it  is  dear  from  the  remarks 
above  made  that  the  principle  of  majorities  is  logically  inadmissible  in  the 
present  ease;  for  even  if  only  one  single  protuberance  out  of  the  great 
nnmber  observed  were  reoosnized  as  an  eruption,  we  should  be  oompeUed 
to  attribute  at  least  to  the  place  in  question  of  the  sun's  surface  Uiose  pro- 
perties by  which  alone  the  physical  possibility  of  an  eruption  becomes  con- 
ceivable. 

i  Atti  deUa  Beak  Accadtmia  dei  lAncei,  Dec.  4,  1870. 
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the  abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Acad^ny*^  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'^1.  The  regions  of  the  fiicalae  and  spots  are  the  richest  in 
protuberances. 

''  2.  There  are  two  sorts  of  protuberances :— one  faint  and 
lights  spread  like  the  light  cirri  in  our  atmosphere;  the  other 
denser^  more  compact^  sharper^  having  a  fibrous  structure  and 
peculiar  optical  characters/^ 

That  the  more  lively  eruptions,  which  with  greater  velocity 
penetrate  through  the  lower  and  more  vaporous  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  may  drag  portions  of  it  upward  above  the  lower 
limit  of  the  chromosphere  and  exhibit  its  constituents  spectro- 
scopically  by  bright  lines,  if  the  eruption  be  sufficiently  vehe* 
ment,  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  expected.  Corresponding  to  this, 
Father  Secchi  finds  in  the  spectrum  of  the  striking  and  intense 
protuberances  above  mentioned  numerous  lines  of  incandescent 
metals.  He  designates  them  on  this  account  briefly  as  of  me- 
tallic character,  and  (/.  e.)  sets  forth  their  connexion  with  the 
spots  in  the  following  definite  terms : — 

*^  I  then  observed  carefully  all  the  eruptions  having  this  cha- 
racter, which,  for  shortness,  I  will  name  metallic;  and  I  found 
that  every  time  one  of  these  eruptions  was  observed  at  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  sun,  a  spot  was  visible  on  the  following  day.  The 
connexion  is  so  real  that,  during  the  last  months,  I  have  been 
able  to  predict  the  appearance  of  a  spot  by  the  mere  inspection 
of  the  quality  of  the  spectrum  and  the  eruption.  The  five  rota- 
tions of  which  I  give  the  summary  have  themselves  furnished 
twenty-four  instances.^' 

Father  Secchi  (/.c.p.  253)  holds  himself  justified,  on  the  ground 
of  this  connexion  in  space  between  the  two  phenomena,  to  draw  a 
conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  their  causal  connexion :; — 

"  The  conclusion  from  all  we  have  just  said  is  manifest.  The 
spots  ai'e  produced  by  the  eruption,  from  the  interior  to  the  ex- 
terior, of  masses  of  the  metallic  vapours  I  have  indicated.'' 

Why  the  converse  of  the  conclusion  here  denominated  *'  mani- 
fest ''  could  not  also  satisfy  the  observations  {"  the  eruptions 
are  produced  by  the  spots  ") — ^that  is,  why  the  spot  cannot,  as 
an  occasioning  cAnse  precede  the  formation  of  the  eruptive  pro- 
tuberances, I  have  vainly  sought  in  Father  Secchi's  works  for  a 
reason  at  all  solid;  for  the  reason  of  the  fact  above  noticed,  that 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun  the  upper  portions  of  the  protu- 
berances first  become  visible,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  has  proceeded  further,  the  till  then  concealed 
spot  first  comes  into  view,  lies  in  relations  so  simple  that  it  can- 

•  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  250-267  (Feb.  3,  1863). 
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not  be  assumed  that  Father  Seech  i  has  here  allowed  himself  to 
be  misled  to  the  inference  oipost  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  To  enter 
upon  a  closer  consideration  of  the  cyclone  theory  of  the  sun- 
spots,  recently  set  up  by  MM.  Beye*  and  Fayef,  I  think  I  may 
at  present  decline,  since,  in  the  animated  discussion  of  these 
views  in  the  Paris  Academy,  Father  Secchi  and  M.  Tacchini 
have  brought  out  the  contradictions  to  simple  facts  of  observa- 
tion into  which  the  theory  falls.     I  take  leave  to  address  to  its 
advocates,  without  here  discussing  its  physical  bearings,  the 
question  put  by  Tacchini : — ''  In  the  face  of  observations  so 
clear,  so  independent  of  hypotheses  or  preconceived  ideas,  is  it 
possible  to  accept  a  theory  which  makes  cyclones  the  sole  cause 
of  sun-spots  ?^^]:.     I  am  moreover  bound  to  thank  Professor 
Beye  for  the  correction  (in  p.  177  of  his  work)  he  has  made  of 
an  error  in  my  memoir  ''  On  the  Law  of  Rotation  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Great  Planets''  (p.  91),  relative  to  the  transformation 
of  the  sun-spots  into  streaks,  after  the  analogy  of  the  formation 
of  streaks  of  cloud-like  products  observed  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
From  Carrington's  Table  given  by  me  in  that  memoir  it  is  im- 
mediately seen  that  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of 
diurnal  rotation  of  two  points  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  helio- 
graphic  latitudes  of  which  differ  1°,  amounts  on  the  average  not 
to  1°*6  (as  incorrectly  given  by  me),  but  to  l'*6. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  these  considerations  I  once  more  reca- 
pitulate the  view  I  have  invariably,  since  the  year  1865,  advo- 
cated, of  the  nature  of  the  sun-spots  as  scoria-like  products  of 
cooling  resulting  from  radiation  at  the  incandescent-liquid  sur- 
face of  the  sun§,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
simply,  if  it  be  adopted,  all  those  phenomena  can  be  explained 
by  which  the  opponents  of  this  theory  have  hitherto  seen  them- 
selves necessitated  to  continual  modifications  of  their  views. 

As  the  briefest  possible  expression  of  the  essential  point  of 
my  theory,  I  select  the  representation  given  in  1869,  in  the 
Vierteljahrsckrift  der  Astronamischen  Gegellschaft  ||,  and  repro- 
duce it  verbatim : — 

"  The  masses  of  scoria  possess,  as  products  of  cooling,  a  con- 
siderably lower  temperature  than  the  glowing  liquid  mass,  sur- 
rounding them  on  all  sides,  of  the  bright  surface  of  the  sun. 
The  differences  of  temperature  hereby  determined  must  generate 

*  '  Die  Wirbelstiirme,  Tornado's  und  Wettersaulen  in  der  Erd-Atmo- 
sphare  mit  Beriicksicbtigung  der  Sturme  in  der  Sonnen-Atmosphare^  dar- 
gestellt  und  wissenschaitlich  erklart  von  Dr.  Tkeodor  Reye,  ord.  Professor 
s.  d.  Uniyersitat  Strassburg.'  Hannoyer,  1872. 

t  Comptei  Rendiu,  vol.  Izxv.  p.  1664. 

t  Comptet  Rmd^t  yol.  Ixxyi.  p.  827* 

$  Photometriiche  Untertuchungen  (Leipzig,  1865),  p.  246  sqq* 

II  Jahrgang  iv.  Heft  3,  pp.  165-179. 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  elastic  flaid  above  them  currents  analogous 
to  the  land-  and  sea-breezes  on  our  earth  as^  according  to  expe- 
rience, established  by  difference  of  temperature  between  land  and 
water  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands.  Therefore,  along  the  coast 
of  a  scoria  island  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  winds  must  be  evolyed, 
which  in  general  are  directed  perpendicular  to  the  coast ;  but 
these  currents  will,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  be  di^ 
rected  outward  from  the  interior  of  the  island — in  the  upper, 
t.  e.  in  the  parts  turned  towards  and  visible  to  us,  from  without 
to  the  interior.  There  must  thus  arise  at  the  borders  of  a  mass 
of  scoria  whirlwinds,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  which  follows  hori- 
Bontally  its  contour  and  is  determined  by  it. 

''  In  the  parts  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  scoria,  on  account 
of  the  less  radiation,  products  of  condensation  must  of  necessity 
be  formed,  which,  cloudlike  in  their  nature,  will  have  their  con- 
sistence and  shape  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  atmo- 
spheric currents  which  are  directed  to  the  centre.  If  now  the 
vapours  have  attained  the  elasticity  corresponding  to  the  lower 
temperature  over  the  scoria  (which  will  obviously  be  more  and 
more  nearly  the  case  as  the  moving  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
approach  the  centre  of  the  island),  the  cause  of  cloudiness  ceases, 
and  we  behold  through  the  lightened  and  torn  veil  of  cloud  the 
underlying  island  of  scoria  as  the  nucleus  of  a  spot. 

''The  boundaries  of  this  island  are  therefore,  according  to  the 
theory,  still  concealed  by  the  penumbrse — which  ai*e  the  cloud- 
like products  of  cooling  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere  above  a  scoria- 
mass,  becoming  visible  to  us*  According  to  this,  the  ])ortion8 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  nucleus  of  a  spot  must  be  rq^arded 
as  filled  with  vapours  the  elasticity  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  temperature  over  the  scoria  island.  Hereby,  taking  also 
into  consideration  the  experiment  described  in  the  last  Pwrt*, 
the  widening  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  where  they  inter- 

*  Tbis  it  the  experiment  described  by  Kirchhoif  in  the  year  1860  (Pogg. 
Anm.  vol.  cix.  p.  297),  by  which  it  is  Bbown  that  the  insiMiificant  quantity 
of  incandescent  sodium  vapour  in  the  mantle  of  an  alc«£ol-flame  can,  by 
virtue  of  its  low  temperature,  widen  and  darken  the  sodinm-lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  when  the  solar  rays  are  caused  to  pass  through  those 
flames,  (hi  this  Kirchhoff  remarks,  "There  is  at  the  first  instant  some- 
thing surprisnig  in  the  fact  that  the  sodium  in  the  little  flame  can  percep- 
tibly reinforce  the  action  exerted  upon  the  rays  of  li^ht  by  the  sooinm  m 
the  immense  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  But  the  surprise  vanishes  when  we 
consider  that  the  bnghtneas  of  the  lines  D  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  deter- 
mined by  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  preeminently  of  its 
outer  layers,  and  that  the  temperature  of  these  is  certainly  ver^  much 
higher  than  that  of  a  gas-flame.'^  We  see  from  this  that  the  widening  and 
darkening  of  some  metal-lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun-spots  must  not 
be  regarded  as  an  eTidence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  absorbing  vapours  in 
those  parts,  but,  primarily,  only  of  the  existence  of  a  lower  temperature  of 
the  absorbing  gas-strata« 
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Beet  a  sun-spot  is  explained.  Whether  we  look  through  the 
broken  cloudy  covering  right  to  the  scoria,  or  to  a  mass  of  cloud 
or  mist  resting  immediately  above  it^  which  must  consequently 
be  cooler  and  lower  than  the  penumbra-cloud,  may  at  first,  as 
unimportant  for  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena,  be  left  unde- 
cided*. 

"  From  the  nature  of  these  whirlwinds  it  results,  further,  that 
towards  the  centre  of  a  spot  there  is  a  descending  current  in  the 
atmosphere-— on  the  contrary,  at  the  outer  borders  of  the  pen- 
umbra an  ascending  one.  Tt  hence  follows  that  the  inner  border 
of  the  penumbra  must  lie  deeper  than  the  outer ;  and  therefore  the 
entire  structure  of  clouds  which  appears  to  us  as  a  penumbra  must 
descend  comically ,  or  in  the  shape  of  afwnnel^  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  nucleus, 

^*  The  observed  widening  of  the  penumbra  on  the  side  next 
the  margin  of  the  sun  is  thus  explained,  in  the  known  manner, 
as  a  phenomenon  of  the  perspective.  Just  so  the  peculiar  radial 
shading  of  the  penumbra  finds  its  explanation  in  the  direction  of 
the  atmospheric  currents. 

''Are  the  above-mentioned  whirlstorms  powerful  enough  to 
carry  up  into  higher  regions  the  stratum  to  which  is  assigned 
the  name  of  the  chromosphere,  these  parts  will  appear  to  us  as 
protuberances.  Taking  into  account  the  direction  of  the  whu'l- 
mg  motion,  it  follows  that  the  ascending  currents  must  be  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  penumbra ;  and  this  circumstance  explains 
both  the  connexion  of  the  protuberances  with  the  sun-spots  and 
also  the  processes  of  stronger  light  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
penumbra/^ 

As  a  supplement  to  these  explanations,  I  take  leave  at  present 
to  add  only  the  following. 

According  to  the  views  here  developed,  the  space  occupied  on 
the  sun's  disk  by  the  penumbra  represents  the  region  of  circu- 
lation of  those  currents  which  are  produced  by  the  difierence  of 
temperature  between  the  cooler  mass  of  scoria  and  the  surround- 
ing glowing-liquid  surface,  in  the  superincumbent  atmosphere. 
The  lower  currents,  directed  centrifugally  from  the  centre  of  the 
spot,  must,  as  cooled  masses,  lower  the  temperature  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  sun's  surface  bathed  by  them.  Taking  into  account 
the  oppositely  flowing  upper  current,  in  the  penumbra  we  there- 
fore look  through  relatively  hotter  upon  relatively  cooler  strata 
of  gas;  so  that  through  the  breaks  m.the  upper  condensation- 
*  It  is  self-evident  that  we  must  not  imagine  our  view  of  the  mass  of 
scoria  of  the  nucleus  of  a  spot  to  be  so  undirtnri)ed  and  direct  as  that  we 
have  of  the  lunar  surface.  With  the  vapour-laden  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
and  the  still  very  high  temperature  of  cooled  scoria*  it  may  be  regarded  as 
indubitable  that  our  view  does  not  fall  direct  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the 
nucleus,  but  on  the  vapours  condensed  above  it. 
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cloads  in  the  penumbra  a  somewhat  darker  background  beeomea 
visible  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  solar  surface.  Hereby  is 
explained  the  less  brightness  of  the  penumbra  in  general^  as  well 
as  the  reversal  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  spectral  lines 
which  has  often  been  observed  in  it  and  at  its  boundaries.  A 
more  precise  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  obtained  from  the 
above-cited  experiment  of  Kirchhoff^  and  from  the  causes,  fully 
discussed  in  the  description  of  it^  by  which  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  the  spectrum-lines  is  determined.  At  the  same  time, 
by  this  view  of  the  constitution  and  the  physical  eausea  of  die 
penumbra,  the  relatively  great  variability  of  its  boundaries  be- 
comes explicable. 

§8. 

Let  me  here  be  permitted  a  few  remarks  on  determination  of 
temperature  of  incandescent  bodies  in  general.  According  to 
Kirchhoff's  theorem*,  the  ratio  of  the  emissive  power  E  to  the 
absorptive  power  A  is  a  function  (the  same  for  all  substances)  of 
the  temperature  t  and  the  wave-length  \ ;  so  that,  independently 
of  the  particular  nature  of  the  substance,  we  have  the  following 
relation : — 

If  the  substance  is  not  transparent,  so  that  A=sl  can  be  put, 
then  is 

Es=Jx*. 

In  relation  to  this  yet  unknown  function,  Kirchhoff  (/.  e. 
p.  292)  remarks : — '*  It  is  a  highly  important  problem  to  dis- 
cover this  function.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
determination  by  experiment;  nevertheless  there  appear  grounds 
for  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  thus  ascertained,  since  it  is  in- 
dubitably of  simple  form,  as  all  functions  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  properties  of  iiidividual  substances  have  hitherto  been  found 
to  be.  Only  when  this  problem  is  solved  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  whole  fruitfulness  of  the  demonstrated  theorem  to  appear,^* 

In  my  inaugural  dissertation  f,  which  was  published  shortly 
before  Kirchhoff's  memoir,  and  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in 
the  same  volume  of  Poggendorff's  Annalenl,  I  have  determined 
photometrically  the  light  emitted  by  galvanically  incandescent 
platinum  wire,  and  at  the  same  time  measured,  by  observation 
of  the  resistance  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  amount  of 

*  I*®Kg'  '^***'  v*>l-  '^i'^'  P*  291  sqq. 

t  Photometrische  Untersuchungen^  inshesondere  uber  die  lAchtentwick'^ 
Umg  gluhender  Platindrdhte.    Basel,  1859. 
t  Vol.  oil.  pp.  244-276. 
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heat  developed  in  the  wire  with  each  value  of  the  light-emission. 
The  rays  sent  oat  by  the  wires  were  divided  into  two  groups  by 
the  employment  of  a  red  and  a  green  glass ;  and  the  variations 
of  intensity  of  each  were  determined  separately.  The  red  glass 
absorbed  all  the  rays  from  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
line  D ;  while  the  green  glass  transmitted  these  rays^  and  ab- 
sorbed those  from  the  red  end  to  the  same  line.  Accordingly^ 
for  the  intensities  employed^  the  two  glasses  were  nearly  comple- 
mentary, although  in  different  degrees  homogeneous. 

On  account,  however,  of  the  great  interest  which,  as  remarked 
above,  is  now  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  light-emission  of  an  incandescent  body,  I 
thought  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  to  examine  whether  a 
simple  relation  subsists  between  the  amounts  of  light  observed 
by  me  to  be  evolved  by  galvanically  incandescent  platinum  wires 
and  the  quantities  of  heat  developed  in  them. 

I  take  leave  here  to  communicate  first  the  data  of  observation 
taken  from  Table  III.  in  the  memoir  mentioned  (Fogg.  Ann. 
vol.  dx.  p.  267),  referring  to  the  paper  itself  for  a  more  precise 
account  of  the  experiments. 

The  fundamental  units  and  their  proportion  in  the  quantities 
of  light  for  red  light  (J^)  and  green  light  (J^^)  are  unknown. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  observations  the  intensity  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  was  always  so  regulated  that  with  the  different 
wires  the  quantities  of  light  emitted  were  the  same ;  the  heat 
developed  differed  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  different 
thicknesses  of  the  wiresi 

Wire  No.  I.  had  a  thickness  of  0*178  millim.;  the  other. 
No.  IV.,  a  thickness  of  0*1035  millim.  The  quantities  of  heat 
developed  were  measured  by  the  product  of  the  resistance  into 
the  square  of  the  current-intensity. 


Light. 

Heat. 

Ntf. 

Jp 

h 

Wi 

Wit 

(Red). 

(Green). 

(Wire  I.). 

(Wire  IV.). 

1. 

301 

78 

4-494 

6-000 

1 

670 

174 

6011 

6-387 

3. 

1170 

409 

6*413 

6948 

4. 

2500 

831 

6-984 

6346 

6. 

4132 

1611 

6-602 

6947 

6. 

6868 

2460 

6*600 

7-338 

7. 

7600 

3290 

6-768 

7-469 

8. 

8830 

4333 

6-908 

7-601 

A  glance  at  these  values  shows  immediately  that  there  is  no 
proportionality  between  the  light  evolved  and  the  heat  developed 
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in  the  wires^  but  the  light-emission  increases  at  a  much  quicker 
rate  than  the  heat  producing  it.     I  therefore  put 

and  assumed,  in  a  preliminary  experiment,  that  for  both  groups 
of  rays  a=:  1 ;  so  that,  on  this  hypothesis^ 

logJ     '       , 
— ^-  =s  const. 
w 

The  following  Table  contains  the  values  of  this  quotient  for 
each  wire  and  for  each  of  the  two  classes  of  rays. 


No. 

Red  light. 

Green  Ught. 

logjp 

logJ, 

log  J, 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

0-5717 
05653 
0*5669 
0-5678 
0-5562 
0-5709 
0-5725 
0-5714 

0-5054 
0-5249 
0-5158 
05356 
0-5205 
0-5135 
0-5188 
0-5192 

0-4210 
0-4470 
04815 
0-4880 
0-4933 
0-5186 
0-5197 
05265 

0-3784 
0-4158 
0*4891 
0-4603 
04616 
0-4619 
0-4709 
0-5784 

From  this  we  gather  that^  for  the  more  homogeneous  red  rays, 
the  constancy  of  the  required  ratio  indeed  takes  place  with  su£S- 
cient  exactness.  That  the  value  of  the  constant  a  agrees  closely 
with  the  arbitrarily  chosen  fundamental  unit  of  light,  is  ob- 
viously a  purely  accidental  circumstance.  But,  without  approach- 
ing here  to  a  more  precise  determination  of  the  constant  of  the 
hypothetic  function,  the  following  brief  remarks  may  be  made 
respecting  the  less  homogeneous  green  rays. 

Supposing  that,  for  rays  of  the  same  wave-length,  the  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  a  body  and  its  emis- 
sive power  is  universally  the  one  assumed, 

it  is  clear  that,  for  a  mass  of  rays  which  is  not  homogeneous, 
but,  like  that  transmitted  througn  the  green  glass,  is  continually 
taking  up  into  itself  new  rays  of  less  wave-length  as  the  tempe- 
rature rises,  c  cannot  be  a  constant  quantity,  but  must  much 
more  increase  with  rising  values  of  w,  in  correspondence  with 
a  greater  increase  of  the  total  quantity  of  light  emitted.  Now 
such  a  continual  increase  is  in  fact  exhibited  in  the  above  values 

of  the  ratio  — S_A  for  green  light. 
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If  in  the  present  observations  we  may  neglect  the  slight  vari- 
ations observed  by  Pouillet  in  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  at 
high  temperatures^  the  observed  variations  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  developed  are  proportional  to  the  variations  of  temperature 
of  the  wires.  The  relation  between  the  emissive  power  of  a 
body  and  its  temperature^  for  homogeneous  rays,  could  then  be 
represented  by  an  analogous  function^  and  thereby  the  determi- 
nation by  experiment  of  Kirchhoff's  function  in  the  way  indi- 
cated, at  least  in  its  dependence  on  the  temperature,  be  facilitated. 

For  practical  objects,  however,  of  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  opaque  incandescent  bodies  in  an  optical  way, 
even  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  that  function  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary, it  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  for  several  kinds  of 
rays,  in  as  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  possible,  the  con- 
stant in  question,  by  which  the  light-emission  as  an  exponential 
function  is  connected  with  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
body.  Since  this  function  must  be  the  same  for  all  opaque  black 
bodies,  independent  of  their  other  qualities,  only  the  photome- 
tric comparison  of  the  part  in  question  of  the  spectrum  with  the 
analogous  place  in  the  spectrum  of  another  opaque  body  of 
known  temperature  would  be  requisite,  in  order  to  deduce  from 
the  observed  ratio  of  intensity,  with  the  aid  of  that  function, 
the  unknown  temperature  of  the  second  body. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  suppose  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  In  front  of  the  slit  of 
a  spectroscope  two  right-angled  reflection-prisms  are  fixed  with 
the  reflecting  faces  directed  to  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  rays 
from  two  sources  of  light,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spectro- 
scope, are  spread  out  into  two  adjacent  spectra.  One  of  the 
sources  is  a  galvanically  incandescent  plate  of  platinum,  for 
which,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  above-described  experiments,  the 
constant  of  the  function  of  the  light-emission  is  empirically  de- 
termined for  a  defined  class  of  rays.  Some  direct  calorimetric 
determinations  of  the  temperature  with  different  degrees  of  in- 
candescence could  without  difficulty  be  effected  under  the  given 
conditions,  for  a  first  approximation,  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
method.  If  now  the  other  half  of  the  slit  be  illuminated  by  an 
opaque  incandescent  body  of  sufficient  extent,  so  that  the  appa- 
rent surface  fills  up  the  entire  opening  of  the  slit,  the  photome- 
trically determined  ratio  of  intensities  of  the  two  spectra  at  the 
places  in  question  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  function  ascertained 
for  the  platinum  plate,  immediately  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  second  body.  For  the  photometric  variation  of  the  quan- 
tities of  light  the  polarization  principle  would  be  suitable.  For 
this  purpose  the  rays  from  each  of  the  two  sources  to  be  com- 
pared could,  before  they  enter  the  rcHection-prisms,  be  caused 
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to  pass  through  NicoFs  prisms  the  sections  of  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  one  another,  so  that  the  two  spectra  in  the  field  of 
the  spectroscope  would  consist  of  lights  polarised  perpendicu* 
larly  one  to  the  other.  A  NicoPs  prism  brought  into  the  ocular 
of  the  spectroscope  would  then  alter^  according  to  the  known 
law,  the  ratio  of  intensities  of  the  two  spectra  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  rotation.  The  method 
indicated,  however,  is  applicable  only  on  condition  that  equally 
great  portions  of  the  apparent  surfaces  of  the  bodies  to  be  com- 
pared send  their  light  into  the  spectroscope,  and  also  that  the 
rays  from  the  two  bodies  do  not  suffer  different  degrees  of  ab- 
sorption before  they  enter  the  slit.  The  first  condition^  as 
already  remarked^  will  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  body ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  will  in 
general  only  be  realizable  for  terrestrial  substances,  because 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  only  reaches  our  apparatus  after 
the  loss  of  the  light  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sunlight,  is  radiated  from  objects  of  vanishingly 
little  apparent  magnitude. 

To  remove  this  limitation  of  the  method,  I  may  briefly  remark 
as  follows.  Suppose  that  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  above-men- 
tioned apparatus  there  are  two  spectra  close  together,  the  light 
of  which  is  emitted  from  bodies  at  different  distances,  and  the 
rays  from  which  on  their  way  to  the  spectroscope  undergo  differ- 
ent degrees  of  absorption.  So  long  as  the  latter  is  not  elective 
(that  is,  effected  by  coloured  transparent  media),  the  intensity-i 
ratio  of  homologous  parts  of  the  two  spectra  can  only  be  alterea, 
by  the  circumstances  referred  to,  in  an  equal  degree  for  all  kinds 
of  rays.  If,  therefore,  in  the  apparatus  the  brighter  spectrum 
be  so  far  enfeebled  that  the  brightness  of  any  kind  of  rays 
whatever  corresponds  with  the  homologous  brightness  in  the 
other  spectrum,  then  all  the  other  homologous  parts  must  agree 
photometrically  in  the  two  spectra,  provided  that  both  bodies 
have  the  same  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  different,  this 
accordance  does  not  take  place,  but,  when  the  two  spectra  have 
been  made  photometrically  equal  for  a  definite  kind  of  rays 
{e.  ff.  those  corresponding  to  the  line  D),  the  more  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to  the  hotter  body  will  prevail 
over  the  homologous  ones  of  the  cooler  body.  The  intensity- 
ratios  which  here  take  place  are  temperature-functions  which 
must  result  from  Kirchboff^s  function.  But  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  this  method,  applied  to  the  stars,  would 
permit  us  to  determine,  at  least  qualitatively,  their  tempera- 
ture-ratio^— ^that  is,  to  decide  which  of  two  stars  possesses 
the  higher  temperature.  With  my  astrophotonieter,  before  the 
ocular  of  which  a  small  direct-vision  prism  was  placed,  I  have 
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made  several  experiments  of  this  sort^  and  convineed  myself  of 
the  general  practicability  of  the  method^.  It  is  besides  known 
to  all  observers  of  star-spectra^  without  the  employment  of  pho« 
tometric  methods,  that  with  the  white  stars  in  general  the  more 
refirangible  portions  of  the  spectrum  appear  much  more  intense 
than  with  the  yellow  and  red  stars.  The  temperature  of  the  white 
stars  must^  accordingly,  be  in  general  higher  than  that  of  the 
yeUow  and  red  ones.  When  into  connexion  with  this  is  brought 
Father  Secchi's  remarkable  observation,  that  the  different  types 
of  spectra  are  not  distributed  proportionately  among  the  stars^ 
but  in  certain  regions  of  the  heavens  the  one  or  the  other  type 
prevails,  the  inference  is  suggested  that  there  are  corresponding 
differences  in  the  stage  of  cooling  of  these  provinces  of  our 
fixed-star  system^  and  that,  if  the  time  of  origin  of  their  ood80« 
lidated  masses  was  the  same,  these  differ  in  magnitude, 

§9- 

If  the  law  of  the  emission  of  light  found  above  as  an  ap* 
proximation  for  incandescent  platinum  wires  were,  as  to  its  form, 
universal,  and  agreed  with  Kirchhoff's  function  J  for  opaque 
black  bodies,  it  would  necessarily  be  admissible  to  apply  it  to 
heat-rays  also. 

That  between  the  heat-radiation  of  a  body  and  its  tempera- 
ture there  is  no  proportionality,  I  have  already  made  clear  in  a 
criticism  on  the  method  applied  by  Father  Secchi  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  temperature  of  the  sunf* 

M.  Soret  has  recently^  proved,  by  interesting  experiments, 
that  in  fact  the  heat-radiation  of  a  body  increases  much  faster 
than  its  temperature,  and  that  consequently  the  hypothesis 
made  by  Father  Secchi  in  his  actinometric  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  the  sun,  *^  the  radiation  of  a  body  is  proportional 
to  its  temperature ''§,  was  inadmissible. 

M.  Soret  put  a  zirconium  plate  into  vivid  incandescence  by  a 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and  determined  the  heat-radiation  by 
means  of  the  actinometer  which  had  served  him  for  measuring 
the  solar  radiation.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  law  of  propor* 
tionality  applied  by  Father  Secchi  to  the  sun  there  resulted  for 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  zirconium  disk  the  value  of 
45,990°  C,  while  in  reality  its  temperature  cannot  have  amounted 
to  more  than  2500^ 

M.  Soret's  words  (/.  c.  p.  228)  relative  to  Father  Seochi's 
formula  are  the  following : — 

*  Vierordt  hai  already  made  proposals  for  the  photometrie  com|iariaon 
of  star-spectra.    Cf.  Astran.  Nackr.  (1871)  No.  1863,  p.  237. 

t  Beriehie  d.  K,  S&chs.  Qe$.  1871  (Feb.  11),  p.  50. 

;  Arckweg  de  Genhe,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  2<JO<229  (1872). 

§  Le  Sokil  (Paris,  1870),  p.  266. 
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"  By  employing  this  formula,  and  starting  from  the  valae  of 
t^O  which  I  -had  obtained  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Rev. 
F.  Secchi  arrived  at  the  number  T= 5335000^*. 

"  To  c<mtroI  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning,  let  us  apply  it  to 
the  determination  of  the  temperature  of  zirconium  heated  at  the 
oxyhydfrogen-lamp.     We  shall  have 

whence  T=4f5990^, 

a  figure  absolutely  inadmissible ;  for  the  temperature  of  a  body 
heated  in  the  oxyhydrogen-flame  is  at  the  utmost  2500^/' 

In  this  experiment,  therefore,^  the  temperature  calculated 
theoretically,  according  to  the  law  of  proportionality,  was  about 
20  time&the  actual  temperature  of  the  incandescent  body.  If 
we  had  similar  experiments  at  other  temperatures  of  the  heated 
disk  of  zirconium,  we  should  be  in  a  position  approximately  to 
construct  the  curve  according  to  which  the  heat-radiation  of  the 
incandescent  body  increases  with  its  temperature.  Considering 
that  here  not  homogeneous,  but  mixed  rays  come  into  operation, 
the  curve  would,  analogously  to  the  relation  found  above  for  the 
less  homogeneous  rays  of  the  incandescent  platinum  wire,  conti- 
nually ascend  more  rapidly  with  rising  temperature  than  for 
homogeneous  rays.  Apart  from  the  character  of  an  exponential- 
function,  we  should  in  the  present  case  at  all  events  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  ratio  of  the  temperature  found  by  Father 
Secchi,  from  the  law  of  proportionality,  to  the  true  temperature 
of  the  sun's  surface  is  greater  than  what  was  found  by  M.  Soret 
for  the  ratio  of  the  so  calculated  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
zirconium  disk  to  its  true  temperature. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  above  values,  we  take  this  ratio  at 
20,  it  will  follow  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface 
must  at  all  events  be  below  267000^  G.  .  Of  course  this  does  not 
exclude  higher  temperatures  at  greater  depths  in  the  body  of  the 
sun.  According  to  a  correction  (already  givenf)  to  p.  105  of 
my  previous  memoir,  at  a  depth  of  about  ^jg  of  the  radius  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sun  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  a 
million  degrees  would  result.  In  conclusion  of  this  memoir  I  take 
leave  to  repeat  the  general  remark  made  /.  c.  on  determinations 
of  solar  temperatures,  *' that,  from  the  great  want  ofaccwracyin  the 
empiric  data  necessary  fur  these  calculaiions,  the  values  to  be  pre* 
liminarily  obtained  can  only  be  rough  approximationSy  settling 
rather  the  order  of  the  temperature^quantities  in  question  than  the 
quantities  themselves" 

*  The  temperature  calculated  bv  Father  Secchi  for  the  surfece  of  the  sun. 
t  Natur  der  Cometeny  p.  490. 
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XLIV.  On  ike  Vibrations  of  Appramimately  Simple  Systems.   .. 
By  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.* 

THK  meaning  of  the  words  '^  approximately  simple ''  in  the 
abovie  title  will  be  most  easily  explained  by  an  example. 
Suppose  that  the ''  system  ^'  is  a  perfectly  fliexible  string  stretched 
between  two  fixed  points.  If  the  lotigitadiiial  density  is  uniform, 
the  problem  of  determining  the  vibrations  can  be  thoroughly 
solved.  We  know  that  in  each  of  the  fundamental  modes  the 
string  vibrates  as  a  curve  of  sine^,  and  that  the  periods  form  a 
harmonical  progression.  These  fundamental  modes  of  vibration 
may  coexist ;  and  we  know  how  to  determine  their  amplitudes 
and  phases  so  as  to  suit  arbitrary  initial  circuoistances.  But 
when  the  density  of  the  string  varies  from  point  to  point,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  cannot  in  general  be  effected ;  for  it  de- 
pends on  a  differential  equation  which  has  hitherto  proved  intrac- 
table. The  question  arises  whether^  when  the  string  is  nearly 
uniform,  an  approximate  solution  cannot  be  obtained  which  shall 
be  correct  so  far  as  the  first  power  of  the  deviation  from  uni- 
formity. In  this  case  the  system  may  be  called  approximately 
simple,  in  the  sense  that  a  small  alteration  would  make  it  simple, 
and  bring  it  within  the  domain  of  exact  analysis.  The  object  of 
ih^  present  paper  is  to  show  that  such  cases  admit  of  a  perfectly 
general  treatment  by  means  of  Lagrange's  method  of  generalized 
coordinates. 

Since  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  configuration  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  to  be  infinitely  ^ 
small,  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies  are  expressed  by  homo-^ 
geneous  quadratic  functions  of  the  coordinates  and  velocities. 
By  a  suitable  choice  of  coordinates  (Thomson  and  Tait's  '  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  §  337)  the  terms  involving  the  products  of 
the  coordinates  and  velocities  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  ener- 
gies expressed  as  a  suin  of  squares,  with  each  term  positive. 
Thus  if  ^„  ^2>  ^c*  ^  ^^^  normal  coordinates. 


'•+•••'1  (I) 


Now  suppose  that  the  system  is  slightly  varied.     The  energies, 
become 

V+SV=i({l}+S{l})*?-h...+8{12}^,^,-|...., 
where,  if  new  coordinates  appear,  their  coefficients   are  small 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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quantities ;  whence  we  obtain  as  the  Lagrangian  equations  of 
motion :— * 

([1]DH«[1]D«+{1}+S{1}>,  +  (8[12]D«+«{12}>, 

+  ...=0, 
(8[12]D«+8{12}>,+([2]DV«[2]DH{2}+«{2})^ 

+  ...asO. 

In  the  original  system  the  fundamental  types  of  ?ibration  aie 
those  which  correspond  to  the  variation  of  but  one  coordinate  at 
a  time.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  one  of  them,  involving,  sav> 
a  variation  of  <t>r,  while  all  the  remaining  coordinates  vanish. 
The  change  in  the  system  will  in  general  carry  with  it  an  altera- 
tion in  the  fundamental  or  normal  types ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances  eontemplated  the  alteration  is  mall.  The  new  normal 
type  is  expressed  by  the  simultaneous  and  synchronous  variation 
of  the  other  coordinates  in  addition  to  ^r ;  but  the  ratio  of  any 
oUier  coordinate  ^«  to  6r  is  small.  The  determination  of  these 
ratios  constitutes  the  solution  of  the  question  proposed. 

Since  the  whole  motion  is  simple  harmonic,  we  may  suppose 
that  each  coordinate  varies  as  cos  pi,  and  substitute  in  the  dif- 
ferential equations  — /i'  for  J)\  In  the  sth  equation  ^«  occurs 
with  the  finite  coefficient, 

-[s']pl^B[8]pl+{s}+B{s}. 

The  coefficient  of  ^^  is  — S[r«];)J-|-  S{r«} .  The  other  terms  arc 
to  be  neglected,  inasmuch  as  both  the  coordinate  and  its  coeffi- 
cient are  small  quantities  of  the  first  order.     Hence 

^:A=!M^ZiM (2) 

Now  approximately 

and  therefore 

the  required  result. 

If  only  the  kinetic  energy  undergo  variation, 

Prom  the  rth  equation  we  see  that  — /?J[r]  — i?jS[r]  -f  {r}  -f  S{r} 
is  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order;  so  that 
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where  Pr  denotes  the  value  oipr  before  the  change.  The  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  altered  period  may  be  calculated  from  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  without  allowance  for  the  varia- 
tion of  type  which  will  in  general  accompany  the  change  in  the 
Bvstem,  provided  we  are  content  to  ne^ect  the  square  of  the 
diange.  This  result,  proved  in  a  different  manner,  was  given  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Mathematical  Society  in  June  last'*',  and 
appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  It  may  be  applied, 
for  example,  to  the  calculation  of  the  beats  of  a  slightlv  unsym- 
metrical  circular  plate,  which  are  analogous  to  those  often  given 
by  bells. 

An  example  or  two  will  probably  clear  up  any  point  thai  may 
be  obscure  (whether  from  defective  exposition,  or  the  extreme 
generality  of  the  method)  in  the  general  theory. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  string  whose  longituctinal  density  p  is 
not  quite  constant.  Since  there  is  no  change  in  the  potential 
energy  of  a  given  configuration,  £{r  }  sO.  On  the  other  hand,  if 

y=^ism-^4-^88m-j-+  ..• 
be  the  form  of  the  string  at  any  time, 

"^-^  i p(^i  8^^  ^  +^« sin  -^+  . . .)  dir=i^np sin*  ^ 

t  1  1  C     '    'rrx  .   2irx  ,    . 
+  9,921/0 sm-T-sm— J-  fla?+  .... 

If  p  were  constant  the  products  would  disappear,  since  ^,  &c.  are 
the  normal  coordinates  for  a  uniform  string.     As  it  is,  the  inte- 
gral coefficients,  though  not  evanescent,  are  small  quantities. 
Let  pssp^-^Bp;  then,  in  our  previous  notation, 

M  =  2^<>'     SW=J  ip^irfi^dx; 
and  therefore,  by  (4), 

a  formula  from  which  the  pitch  of  an  approximately  uniform 
string  may  be  calculated.  It  should  be  noticed  that  no  parti- 
cular selection  of  Pq\s  necessary,  since  P^  contains  Pq  as  a  divisor. 

•  "  On  some  General  Theorems  relatbg  to  Vibrations,"  by  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Stnitt. 
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In  order  to  find  the  variation  of  type,  we  have 

.      ,  pt      C^     '    nrx  .   mx  .  ^Ipo 

*•  ^  *^= j^J/ ^^"  —  ""  —  ^-^  2  ' 

or,  since  p^  rpjsar* ;  «•, 

.      -  r*     2  r'  p    .   nrx  .   nrx  . 

The  normal  component  vibration  is  accordingly  given  by 

(.     .    Trap  .   .     .    27ra?  .        \       ,  .      V 
^,  sin -y-  +  ^8m -y-+ . . .  j  cos  (p/— €), 

where /I  has  the  value  given  by  (5),  and  ^« :  4>r  the  ratio  jast 
determined. 

As  an  application  of  this  theory  let  us  calculate  the  displace- 
ment of  a  node-*for  example,  the  node  of  the  second  component, 
which  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  string,  were  it  not  for  the 

want  of  uniformity.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  ;rs  ^>  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  y  is 

J     .    7r  .  ,     .   27r   .   ,     .    Stt  , 
y=^,smg^+^«sm-^  +^8"n^+  ... 


4  Sa?  -j^  J  ^ ,  cos  ^  +  -^  ^  cos  -g-  + . . .  J- , 


or 


Hence,  when  y=0. 


where  i 


«*=2^J*i-*a+*5-..4   .     .     .     '.     (7) 

approximately,  where 

.      ,  4       2  r^  P    •    27rar  .    fiwa?. 

The  formula  (7)  gives  the  displacement  of  the  node  to  the  first 
order  of  approximation. 

The  generality  of  the  method  will  perhaps  be  better  brought 
out  by  an  application  to  a  bar  of  nearly  uniform  density,  where 
the  normal  fanctions  are  more  complicated.  If  these  be  denoted 
by  tt„  ttg,  &c.. 
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T=4jp(^,tii+^t«8+...)*^. 

I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  physical  bearing  of  these  results ; 
enough  has  probably  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem  here  considered^  and  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  mathematical  machinery  by  which  the  solution  may  be 
obtained. 

September  23, 1873. 


XT.y.  On  the  Determinatum  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and 
Vapours  at  Constant  Volumes,    By  R.  C.  Nichols. 

[Continued  from  p.  290.] 
rriHE  uncertainty  of  the  ordinary  method  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  diverse  results  for  the  value  of  —  obtained  by 

different  observers,  namely  1*348,  1*876*,  1*419.     The  last, 
however,  that  of  Masson,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  value 
calculated  by  the  independent  method  from  the  velocity  of  sound, 
1*4122. 
The  value  of  c— C|  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  equation 

where  «  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  ii  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  gas  estimated  in  any  given  unit,  at  32  ,  per  unit  of 
pressure  on  the  square  foot,  and  H  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  This  expression  will  obtain  equally  if  «,  /tt,  and  H  are 
taken  for  degrees  Centigrade  and  metres. 
/• 
If  the  ratio  —  be  represented  by  r, 

which  expresses  a  definite  relation  between  the  constants  c,  r,  a, 

♦  Gay-Lusaac. 
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M,  and  H ;  so  that  if  any  four  of  these  are  given^  the  fifth  may 
be  deduced  independently  of  any  other  determination. 

According  to  Regnanlt's  observations,  the  density  of  air  at 
0^  C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  millims.  compared  with  mercury  is 
1  to  10517'S,  by  which  estimation  the  value  of  ii  far  a  cubic 
foot  will  be  '000038182.  This  gives  c— C|S-069166,  whence 
c,  s=*16858  if  r= '2877*.     Assuming  these  values  to  be  correct, 

^  =  1-4104. 

The  accuracy  of  the  result  c—C]  = '069166  depends  on  that 
of  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  '003665  per  degree 
Centigrade,  the  density  of  air  as  above,  and  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat,  772  for  one  pound  of  water  raised  1^  Fahr.     If 

in  addition  —  be  taken  at  1'4122,  c.«'1678,  and  c» '23696, 

an  independent  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  for  con- 
stant pressure,  which  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  Regnault. 

....  c 

The  value  of  — ,  as  calculated  from  the  velocity  of  sound,  has 

been  given  by  Begnault  at  1*3945 ;  but  this  does  not  acQord  so 
well  with  his  determination  of  the  other  constants  as  the  value 
usually  assigned,  1*4122. 

The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  being  about  *0692,  the  value 
of  c-^Cy  for  hydrogen  is  very  nearly  1 ;  and  if  E  represent  the 
atomic  weight  of  any  other  gas  (hydrogen  being  1), 

c-c,=  g  (nearly), 

a  coincidence  which  is  remarkable,  though  apparently  accidental. 
The  observations  of  Begnault  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
specific  heat  c  of  all  simple  gases  at  temperatures  and  pressures 
sufficiently  remote  from  their  points  of  condensation,  varies  in- 
versely as  their  atomic  weight ;  and  since  c— c^  varies  in  the 

•  c 

same  manner,  it  follows  that  —  must  have  the  same  value  for  all 

these  gases.  This  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  Dulong 
from  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound. 

Although  the  expression  for  the  value  of  c«-c,  is  perfectly 
general,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  varies  directly  with  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  a,  which  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  same 
for  vapours  or  gases  near  their  points  of  condensation  as  for  per- 

*  The  same  result  will  be  obtained  from  the  equations  given  in  the  pre- 
cedinff  part  of  this  paper  if  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  air  be  taken  as 
535*81  grs.  at  a  pressure  of  14*7346  lbs.  and  at  60<^,  instead  of  535*68  grs. 
at  a  pressure  of  14*706  lbs. 
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feotly  elastie  gases.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  e^Ci'm  greater 
and  Ci  leas  for  aqueona  vapour  than  would  result  from  the  general 
Talueof  a. 

Athemenm  Club^ 
October  4, 1873. 

Erratum  m  No.  306. 

Page  289,  last  Ime  of  text,  for  p(V|- V^  read  |>(Vj- V). 


XLVI.  On  some  Results  of  the  Earth's  Contraction  from  Cool- 
ing, including  a  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Mountains.  By 
James  D.  Dana. 

[Ck>ntmued  from  p.  289.] 

y •  Formation  of  tie  Continental  Plateimw  and  Oceanic  De* 
pressions. 

IN  my  papers  of  1846  and  1847  I  attributed  the  formation 
of  the  great  plateaux  called  continents,  and  of  the  oceanic 
depressions,  to  unequal  contraction,  observing  that  the  oceanic 
crust,  by  being  the  later  in  consolidation,  became  more  depressed 
through  the  continued  contraction  than  the  already  firm  or  less- 
contracting  continental  crust.  The  steps  in  the  process  I  pro- 
pose now  to  consider,  as  a  means  of  further  elucidating  the 
subject. 

L  Unequal  contraction  a  fact. 

The  fact  of  unequal  contraction  is  manifest  from  the  inequa- 
lity of  level  that  exists  over  the  sphere,  dividing  it  into  oceanic 
depressions  and  continental  plateaux;  and  unequal  contraction 
(the  material  of  the  crust  being  essentially  the  same  over  the  two 
kinds  of  regions)  implies  an  unequal  rate  of  cooling.  Moreover 
it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  the  great  areas  first  consolida- 
ting should  have  been  first  free  from  that  chemical  activity  and 
those  ebuIliUon-Iike  movements  due  to  escaping  vapours  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  fluid  condition  of  rocks  under  merely 
atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  Location  of  the  continental  areas. 

The  areas  first  to  become  quiet,  and  first  to  cool  and  consoli- 
date^ would  be  the  shallowest  areas — ^that  is,  those  beneath 
which  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  globe  reached  nearest  to  the  sur- 
face ;  for  this  approach  to  the  surface  would  have  been  favoured 
by  the  chemical  quiet,  and  the  less  depth  would  ensure  more 
rapid  cooling. 

The  solid  state  of  the  interior  mass,  under  the  Hopkins's 
theory,  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  outer  portion,  this  pressure 
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being  capable  of  producing  an  ihcrea«e  of  density,  and  at  aom& 
depth  that  density  which  belongs  to  the  solid  rock;  so  that 
downward  either  from  the  plane  at  this  depth,  or  from  some 
level  or  levels  below  it,  actual  solidity  would  have  existed.  It 
may  be  that  when  exterior  solidification  (that  is,  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  crust)  was  about  to  begin,  the  outer  limit  of  the  in- 
terior solid  mass  under  the  solidifying  areas  was  quite  up  to  the 
spherical  plane  in  which  the  rock  of  the  interior  had  the  density 
of  solidity.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  its  limit  was  as  near  the 
surface  as  was  possible  under  the  temperature  then  existing. 

8.  Nature  of  the  cooling  crust,  and  oftlte  liquid  layer  of  which  it 
was  formed. 

The  change  of  specific  gravity  or  density  which  the  rock- 
material  underwent  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
is  part  of  the  data  required-  for  conclusions  on  the  subject  in 
view;  and  with  reference' to  it  we  may  first  consider  the  nature 
of  the  rock-material. 

The  larger  part  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  globe  are  ejections, 
according  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented,  either  from 
regions  mthin  the  true  crust  of  the  earth  (that  is,  the  part  situ- 
ated below  the  supercrust  and  which  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
cooling),  or  from  the  plastic  layer  or  seas  underneath.  In  either 
case  they  are  testimony,  and  have  long  been  so  regarded,  with 
respect  to  the  outer  liquid  layer  of  the  melted  sphere.  The 
next  best  testimony  we  have  is  that  from  the  earlier  of  the  sur- 
face formations — the  Archsean  (Azoic) .  Another  source  of  con- 
clusions, appealed  to  efiectually  by  Daubrfe^l^,  is  the  constitution 
of  meteorites,  and  parallel  facts  in  the  earth's  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Still  another,  used  by  Hunt,  is  reasoning  from 
physical  and  chemical  laws  to  the  probable  results  under  the 
supposed  conditions  of  a  cooling  globe.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions, 

(a)  The  more  prominent  minerals\rere  the  following: — (1)  some 
iron-bearing  species  (bearing  also  magnesia  and  lime)  of  the 
amphibole  family,  as  augite,  hornblende ;  (2)  the  iron-and-mag- 
nesia  mineral  chrysolite  (or  olivine),  to  which  Daubr^e,  on  the 
evidence  just  referred  to,  gives  great  prominence;  (3)  species 
of  felspar — either  the  lime  felspar  called  anortUte,  the  lime-and- 
soda  kind  called  Labradorite,  the  soda-and-lime  kind  oligoclase 
(and  andesine),  the  soda  felspar  (containing  usually  some  potash) 
albite,  the  potash  felspar  (containing  ususdiy  some  soda)  ortho* 

*  ''Experiences  tynth^tiques  relatives  aux  Met^rites.  Rapproche* 
meats  auxquels  ellet  oonduiseDt,  tsnt  pour  la  formation  de  ces  corps  pia- 
n^taires  que  pour  celle'du  globe  terrestre/'  par  M.  Daubr^e,  Comptes 
Rendns,  rol  hoi.  (\866), 
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close ;  of  which  felspars  the  first  two  are  lowest  in  silica,  45-56 
per  cent.,  the  third  intermediate  in  amount  of  silica,  or  60  to  64 
per  cent.,  the  last  two  the  highest,  65  to  75  per  cent. ;  (4)  maff^ 
netite  (or  magnetic  iron-ore,  Ft?  O*,  but  often  titaniferous) ;  and 
(5)  perhaps  quartz  or  free  silica,  and  mica.  Serpentine  and 
chlorite  are  omitted  from  the  list  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
always  metaniorphic.  The  question  with  regard  to  quartz  is 
discussed  below. 

(b)  The  principal  rocks  in  their  relation  to  the  subject  before 
us  fall  naturally,  as  Elie  de  Beaumont  first  formally  announced*, 
into  two  series,  although  there  are  intermediate  kinds  through 
*whicb  the  two  graduate  into  one  another : — one,  low  in  silica,  or 
basic,  containing  less  than  56  per  cent,  of  silica ;  the  other,  high 
in  silica,  or  acidic,  containing  56  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  basic  rocks  include  dolerite  and  the  related  igneous  rocks, 
made  up  of  augite  and  Labradorite,  with  sometimes  anorthite  or 
oligoclase,  often  chrysolite,  and  generally  magnetite  in  dissemi- 
nated grains,  and  varying  in  specific  gravity  mostly  between  2*8 
and  3-2. 

The  acidic  comprise  (1)  most  trachyte  and  related  felspathic 
rocks,  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  felspars  oligoclase,  albite, 
or  orthoclase,  with  usually  a  little  hornblende  and  magnetite, 
and  sometimes  mica,  and  not  unfrequently  free  quartz — sp.  gr. 
s=2'5-2*75;  (2)  syenite,  consisting  of  orthoclase  and  horn- 
blende with  quartz — sp.  gr.  ss2'9-3'l;  hyposyenite,  consisting 
of  orthoclase  and  hornblende  without  quartz — sp.  gr.  a:2*9~ 
3*2 1;  diorite,  consisting  chiefly  of  oligoclase  or  dbite  with 
hornblende — sp.  gr.  =s2'8(>-8*l;  granite,  consisting  of  ortho- 
clase (sometimes  along  with  albite  or  oligoclase),  quartz,  and 
mica — sp.  gr.  =2-6-2*75. 

{c)  These  igneous  rocks  are  also  conveniently  arranged  with 
"reference  to  their  origin  into  an  iron-bearing  and  a  compara- 
tively iron-free  series. 

The  former  include  the  rocks  containing  as  essential  oonsti- 

*  BulL  Soc.  G4oh  de  Paris,  (II.)  voL  iv.  p.  1253  (1847).  De  la  Beche 
has  the  idea  in  chapter  xvui.,  on  Igneous  Kocks,  of  his  '  Geological  Re- 
searches'  (1834).  Bunsen  uses  it  in  his  memoir  on  the  Volcanic  Rocks 
of  Iceland  (Pogg.il««.  voL  Izxxiii.  pp.  201  (1861);  and  also  Durocher 
later,  in  his  memoir  on  Comparative  Petrology. 

t  The  name  syenite  belongs  by  right  of  priority  to  the  ouartz-bearinff 
rock,  as  it  was  described  from  the  locality  Syene  in  Eg^pt,  wnere  that  kind 
occurs ;  and  I  therefore  call  the  kind  free  from  quartz  hyposyenite.  Syenite 
is  a  rock  of  the  faomblendic  series  in  all*  its  g«x)logical  relations,  gradua- 
^ng  often  into  hyposyenite  in  Archaean  regions ;  and  it  is  bad  to  make 
it,  as  some  German  uthologists  do,  a  homblendic  variety  of  granite.  It 
deserves  to  stand  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  it  naturally  leads  off  the  hom- 
blendic or  syenitic  series  of  crystalline  rocks,  as  granite  does  the  non- 
homblendic  or  granitte  series. 
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taenia  one  or  more  of  the  iron-bearing  minerals  (aagite>  horn* 
blende,  and  chrysolite,  and  often  also  magnetite),  and  are  divided 
into  two  groups — the  doleritic,  containing  pyroxene,  and  the  sye^ 
nitic,  containing  hornblende  in  place  of  pyroxene. 

The  laiter  comprise  those  mostly  (seldom  wholly)  free  from 
these  iron-bearing  minerals,  as  the  trachytic  and  granitic  kinds. 

{(I)  T^i^  presence  of  quartz  among  the  chief  constituent  mine- 
rals of  the  true  crust  is  not  certain.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
rocks,  the  basic  iron-bearing  (or  doleritic)  kinds  are  far  the  most 
abundant  among  acknowledged  igneous  rocks;  and  this  fact 
seems  to  indicate  that  quartz  or  free  silica  was  not  abundant  in 
the  oriffinal  liquid  rock  of  the  globe.  Its  absence,  which  Mr. 
Hunt  urges,  is  seemingly  opposed  by  the  fact  that  it  La  present 
in  so  many  trachytes,  as  well  as  in  syenite  and  granite  and  the 
related  rocks.  But  Hunt  is  right  in  holding  that  in  general 
granite  and  syenite  (the  quartz-bearing  syenite)  are  undoubtedly 
metamorphic  rocks  where  not  vein-formations,  as  I  know  from 
the  study  of  many  examples  of  them  in  New  England ;  and  the 
veins  are  results  of  infiltration,  through  heated  moisture,  from 
the  rocks  adjoining  some  part  of  the  opened  fissures  they  fill. 
These  rocks,  although  common,  present  therefore  no  positive 
testimony  on  the  side  of  the  presence  of  quartz.  Mr.  Hunt 
urges,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  experiment  of  Rose,  in 
which  fused  quartz  on  cooling  had  the  low  density  and  other 
characters  of  the  form  of  silica  called  opal,  and  not  those  of 
quartz.  But  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  since  a  laboratory 
experiment  cannot  inform  us  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
silica  on  cooling  from  fusion,  provided  the  process  of  solidifica- 
tion took  some  millions  of  years.  But  Rose's  experiment  doe9 
seem  to  settle  the  question  as  regards  all  quartz  veins,  ainc^  if 
of  igneous  origin,  their  little  width  would  have  ensured  compa- 
ratively rapid  cooling ;  and  it  thus  sustains  the  evidence  in  fa,vour 
of  the  view  that  such  veins,  like  most  mineral  veins,  were  filled 
through  the  aid  of  heated  moisture.  Professor  Hunt's  ai^u- 
ment  from  the  probable  condition  of  the  material  of  the  liquid 
sphere  when  about  to  solidify  at  surface-— or  the  fact  that,  the 
lime  and  magnesia  now  in  our  limestones  and  waters,  and  the 
soda  in  our  waters,  must  have  been  mainly  in  the  condition  of 
silicates,  and  that  therefore  the  free  silica  would  thus  be 
in  combination — is  of  great  weight  j  and,  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  limestone  in  the  earth's  formations,  it  favours  the 
view  derived  from  the  prevailing  doleritic  character  of  igneoua 
rocks,  that  silica  was  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  in  combina- 
tion, and  that  the  chief  felspars  present  were  the  lime-and- 
soda  species,  Labradorite  and  oligoclase.  Granite  and  syenite 
(common  rocks  of  Archsean  terrains)  are  just  the  rocks  that  are 
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likely  to  have  been  formed  over  the  earth's  surface  after  the 
action  on  the  crust  of  the  foul  atmospheric  vapours  that  settled 
upon  it  as  it  began  to  solidify.  If  there  were  mainly  doleritie 
material  and  other  Labradorite  mixtures  in  that  emst,  the 
result  of  the  conflict  would  be  a  removal  of  part  of  the  bases 
and  the  liberation  of  silica,  making  free  quarts  and  quartz- 
bearing  rocks. 

Again,  the  general  fact  that  the  doleritie  rocks,  and  even  most 
trachytic,  contain  disseminated  grains  of  uncombmed  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  magnetite  (Fe^O^),  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  argument  against  the  general  diffusion  of  quartz  (that  is, 
free  or  oneombined  silica),  if  not  proving  its  absence. 

{e)  The  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  iron  is  a  marked 
featore  of  most  igneous  rocks.  This  ferriferous  quality  is  not 
ebaracteristic  solely  of  the  doleritie  and  syenitic  kinds ;  even  the 
most  purely  felspathic  trachytes  usually  contain  some  dissemi- 
nated magnetite  and  hornblende ;  and  from  this  extreme  there 
is  a  shading-off  in  trachvtic  rocks  toward  dolerites,  syenites,  or 
hyposyenites.  It  should  be  here  understood  that  augite  and 
hornblende  are  essentially  identical  in  chemical  constitution, 
though  differing  in  crysUdlization.  Hornblende  has  often  a 
slight  excess  of  silica,  making  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  bases  and 
silica  frequently  1 :  2|,  as  in  the  felspar  oligoclase,  instead  of 
1 : 2,  as  in  augite ;  and  this  may  be  a  reason  for  its  occurrence 
by  preference  in  the  trachytes,  in  which  oligoclase  and  ortho* 
dase  predominate,  and  that  of  augite  in  the  dolerites,  in  which 
Labradorite  is  the  predominant  felspar.  In  Labradorite  this 
ratio  is  1 :  1^,  and  in  Andesine  1 : 2.  Mixtures  of  Labradorite 
and  oligoclase,  which  constitute  the  base  of  some  doleritie  rocks 
(melaphyres,  in  which  the  silica  constitutes  over  65  per  cent.), 
would  have  1 : 2  for  this  oxygen  ratio  when  the  proportion  of 
Labradorite  to  oligoclase  was  1  to  2. 

The  basic  iron-bearing  feature  of  the  first  solidified  crust  is 
attested  also  by  the  nature  of  the  lowest  rocks  of  the  super* 
crust — ^that  is,  by  the  Archaean  formations  overlying  the  true 
crust  and  directly  or  indirectly  made  from  it*  We  find  among 
the  Archiean  terrains  the  felspar  Labradorite  far  more  abundant 
than  in  any  later  metamorphic  rocks,  the  rock  hypersthenite 
common  (which  is  much  like  dolerite  in  elemental  constitution), 
others  (ossipyte  and  a  chrysolitic  hypersthenite)  which  are  closely 
related  to  peridotite  or  chrysolitic  aolerite,  other  rocks  that  are 
almost  solely  chrysolite,  another  (diabase)  which  has  the  com- 
position of  a  chloritic  dolerite^  other  kinds  (referred  to  hyper* 
sthenite  and  diabase)  which  approach  melaphyre.  And  besuleB, 
there  are  diorite^  consisting  of  hornblende  and  albite  or  oligo- 
clase, and  hyposyenite,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  orthoclase. 
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These  iron-bearing  kinds  of  Arehsean  metamorphic  rocks 
much  exceed  in  amount  the  granitic  kinds  that  are  free  from 
iron.  Moreover  in  these  Arehsean  formations,  the  granitic  as 
well  as  the  iron-bearing,  there  are  immense  beds  of  iron-ore,  aa 
seen  in  New  York,  Canada,  Northern  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  thickness  of  single  beds  frequently 
exceeding  a  hundred  feet ;  and  thus,  although  the  surface  over 
which  Arehsean  rocks  are  exposed  is  relatively  small,  its  iron  is 
in  vast  amount.  In  fact,  unlike  human  history,  the  earth's  iron 
age  was  its  earUest.  Now,  since  these  great  iron-ore  beds  are  of 
sedimentary  or  marsh  accumulation  (for  they  occur  interstrati- 
fied  with  quartzite,  chlorite,  schist,  syenitic  schist,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks),  the  iron  was  gathered  from  the  preexisting 
crust-rocks ;  they  therefore  prove  that  iron  was  a  very  common 
ingredient  in  the  original  fused  material  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  globe. 

(/)  We  hence  have  reason  for  the  inference  that  the  original 
fused  material  contained  largely  the  ingredients  of  the  iron- 
bearing  rocks  dolerite,  peridotite,  diorite,  hyposyenite,  besides 
trachyte  and  the  related  kinds,  and,  perhaps,  in  small  proportions 
those  of  the  quartzifei*ous  trachytes,  if  not  of  granite  and 
syenite. 

It  is  not  certain  from  present  knowledge  whether  the  slow 
cooling  must  not  have  made  hornblende  throughout  the  crust- 
mass  in  place  of  the  akin  species  augite.  Yet  the  considera- 
tions mentioned  on  the  preceding  page  suggest  that  augite  may 
have  characterized  the  basic  portions  of  the  crust,  and  horn- 
blende the  smaller  acidic  portions;  and  if  so,  the  prevailing 
rock  is  strictly  doleritic. 

(g)  In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  iron,  the  tnean  specific 
gravity  of  the  true  crust  can  hardly  be  less  than  2'9,  and  probably 
it  is  as  high  as  3*0. 

(A)  The  method  of  distribution  of  the  basic  (doleritic)  and  the 
less  abundant  acidic  (or  trachytic)  kinds  in  the  earth's  outer 
viscid  layer  before  solidification — ^whether  in  separate  layers,  the 
latter  over  the  former,  as  Durocher  urges,  or  whether  in  sepa- 
rate local  streams  or  regions  made  by  the  boiling  movements 
and  the  great  oceanic-like  currents  in  the  liquid  mass,  through 
the  principle  of  liquation  on  a  large  scale — need  not  be  here 
considered.  I  merely  add  that  observed  facts  seem  to  be  best 
explained  on  the  latter  view,  since  the  existence  of  the  two 
layers  is  not  proved  by  the  study  of  the  Arehsean  terrains.  If 
it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  solidification  and  the  trachytic 
layer  was  thick  enough  not  to  have  been  obliterated  by  cooling 
before  the  era  of  the  more  recent  trachytic  ejections  ove^  the 
great  Pacific  slope,  the  constituents  of  the  iron-bearing  or  dole- 
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ritic  rocks  should  exist  but  sparingly  in  the  Arehflsan  instead  of 
being  the  prevailing  kinds. 

4.  Change  of  Density  and  Volume  in  Solidification. 

All  the  rocks  above  mentioned  have  a  higher  density  in  the 
solid  state  than  when  in  fusion.  According  to  Delesse^,  gra- 
nite decreases  in  density  in  passing  from  the  stone  to  the  glass 
condition t  9  to  11  per  cent.;  syenite^  syenitic  granite  8  to  9 
per  cent. ;  diorite  6  to  8  per  cent. ;  dolerite  and  melaphyre  5  to 
7  per  cent. ;  basalt  and  trachyte  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  difference 
in  volume  is  thus  large  between  a  rock  in  the  solid  and  glass 
states.  As  to  the  difference  between  the  glass  and  liquid  states, 
we  have  no  precise  observations,  and  only  know  that  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  small ;(. 

From  the  above  facts,  sustaining  the  nearly  total  absence  of 
quartz-bearing  rocks  from  the  crust,  and  therefore  of  granite  or 
syenite,  and  the  other  considerations  presented,  we  may  uke  8  per 
cent,  as  the  probable  average  change  of  density  for  the  earth^s 
crust  between  the  stony  and  the  liquid  states ;  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  change  of  volume  from  100  to  92  per  cent,  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  stone  condition. 

5.  Process  of  Solidification  and  Continent-making. 

The  crust  over  the  areas  of  solidification,  after  attaining  a 
thickness  that  would  enable  it  to  overcome  by  its  gravity  the 
cohesion  in  the  liquid  rock  beneath,  would  sink  in  masses 
and  then  be  remelted  by  the  heat  beneath^  and  this  remelt- 
ing  would  cool  somewhat  the  liquid  layer.  So  tbis  process 
of  crusting  and  sinking  with  an  overflow  from  either  side,  re- 
melting,  and  coolings  would  go  forward  until  the  masses  could 
sink  without  much  remelting^  to  bring  up  at  the  level  where 
the  density  of  the  liquid  layer  was  that  of  the  solid  rock,  if 
this  liquid  layer  had  not  become  so  stifflv  viscid  bv  the  cool- 
ing as  to  offer  too  great  resistance  to  their  reaching  quite 
to  this  level.  The  sinking  rock-masses  may  have  had  their 
density  somewhat  increased  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  were 
subjected  on  descending;  but  whatever  density  they  acquired, 

•  Bull  Soe,  Q4ol.  de  jF\rance,  part  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  1380  (1847).  Delesae's 
results  agree  nearly  with  those  of  St.-Claire  Ueville.  Biscbof  in  1841 
found  the  volume  of  basalt  in  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  states  as  1  to 
0-9298,  the  same  in  the  fluid  and  crystalline  states  as  1  to  0*8960,  and 
for  granite  the  corresponding  ratios  1  to  0*8420  and  1*07481. 

t  It  is  to  be  here  noted  that  the  glass  and  stone  conditions  are  distinet 
molecular  states  of  the  same  substance — the  former  produced  under  rapid 
cooling,  the  latter  under  slow, — and  that  common  glass  will  become  stone 
if  solidified  under  a  prolonged  cooUng-mrocess. 

t  I  am  informed  that  at  the  Lenox  Glass  Furnace  in  Berkshire,  Mass., 
no  contraction  is  noticed  in  the  cooling  of  the  glass. 

Phii.  Mag.  6.  4.  VoL  46.  iNo.  307.  Nov.  1878.  2  C 
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this  density  would  determine  the  limit  to  which  (setting  aside 
resistance  from  viscidity)  they  would  sink.  It  may  be  that 
portions  went  down  until  they  came  into  contact  with  the  nu- 
cleal  solid  mass.  As  the  crust  sank^  the  liquid  material  ad- 
joining would  continue  to  flow  over  the  solidifying  area  and 
add  to  the  solidifying  material. 

Finally^  a  layer  of  crust-rock  miles  in  thickness  would  have 
been  made  over  the  great  continental  areas.  Throughput  the 
other  portions  of  the  sphere^  the  surface,  whether  all  liquid  or 
in  incipient  solidification,  would  have  the  level  of  that  of  the 
continental  areas.  For  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  suppose 
them  to  have  been  all  liquid  and  the  continental  crust  twelve 
miles  thick,  and  the  oceanic  areas  to  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess of  solidification  as  had  been  completed  over  the  continental 
areas ;  when,  finally,  the  material  of  the  oceanic  regions  had 
solidified  down  to  the  same  plane  with  that  of  the  continental 
(that  is,  to  the  twelve-mile  limit),  the  oceanic  crust  thus  formed 
would  have  become  depressed  in  the  consolidation  (on  the  above 
ratio  of  8  per  cent,  less  volume  for  the  liquid  than  for  the  solid) 
5000  feet,  or,  if  the  layer  consolidated  was  thirty-six  miles  thick, 
15,000  feet — that  is,  supposing  the  continental  part  to  undergo 
no  contraction  during  the  time.  As  such  contraction  wovdd 
have  been  in  progress  from  the  continued  cooling,  the  above 
5000  feet  is  not  the  actual  depth  the  basin  would  under  the 
supposed  circumstances  have  acquired ;  and  yet,  since  the  change 
of  volume  in  the  cooling  of  solid  rock  is  small,  it  is  not  very 
wide  of  the  fact. 

The  case  here  supposed  is  partly  hypothetical,  because  the 
condition  over  the  oceanic  areas  when  the  solidified  crust  of  the 
continental  areas  was  completed  may  have  been  that  of  incipient 
solidification,  so  that  some  of  the  contraction  had  already  taken 
place.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  represents  correctly,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  steps  in  the  process,  and  illustrates  how  it  is  that 
great  depressed  areas  would  be  an  inevitable  result,  and 
why  they  should  have  comparatively  abrupt  sides  or  a  basin- 
like character.  The  present  mean  depth  of  the  oceanic  areas 
below  the  mean  level  of  the  continental  plateaux  is  probably 
about  16,000  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  liquid  rock 
required  to  make  a  depression  of  16,000  feet  by  its  consolida- 
tion would  be  about  38^  miles.  But  as  contraction  has  gone  on 
through  time  over  both  continental  and  oceanic  areas,  this  is 
the  mean  excess  of  depression  for  the  oceanic  area.  What  part 
of  this  excess  existed  when  the  oceanic  depression  was  first  made, 
there  are  no  facts  for  satisfactorily  deciding.  If  the  coral-island 
subsidence  was  due  in  any  considerable  part  to  radial  contrac- 
tion beneath  the  Central-Pacific  crust  itself,  it  is  probable  that 
the  excess  has  increased  even  in  Gsenozoic  time. 
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I  find  no  explanation  in  the  present  state  of  science  where- 
fore most  of  the  diy  land  of  the  globe  should  have  been  located 
about  the  north  pole^  and  of  the  water  about  the  south.  Physi- 
cists say  that  it  indicates  greater  attraction^  and  therefore  a  greater 
densitv^  in  the  solid  material  beneath  the  southern  ocean.  But 
why  the  mineral  ingredients  should  have  been  so  gathered  about 
the  south  pole  as  to  give  the  crust  there  greater  density  is  the 
unanswered  query.  It  may  be  that  magnetite  is  mucn  more 
abundantly  diffused  through  the  antarctic  crust  than  the  arctic. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  possibilities^  and  it  is  at  present  with- 
out a  satisfactory  fact  to  stand  upon,  beyond  the  general  truth 
that  iron  was  universally  present. 

6.  Resulting  Crystalline  Texture  of  the  Crust. 
The  doleritic  and  trachytic  rocks  of  the  true  crust,  and  what- 
ever else  exists  in  its  constitution,  cannot  be  present  with  just 
the  texture  we  find  in  the  rocks  of  existing  dykes  and  volcanic 
mountains.  For,  as  above  stated,  the  crust  has  cooled  with  in- 
conceivable slowness,  far  more  extreme  than  that  which  has  at- 
tended the  formation  of  any  of  the  coarsest  granites  and  syenites. 
And  since  the  coarseness  of  crystallizations  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  slowness  of  cooling,  the  texture  of  the  whole  should 
have  been  after  the  character  of  the  coarse  Archssan  syenite  or 
hyposyenite  and  vein-granite,  or  else  in  much  larger  crystalliza- 
tions. One  or  another  of  the  cleavable  felspars  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, everywhere  present;  and  since  the  cooling,  and  therefore 
the  crystalrization,  has  been  in  progress  through  many  millions 
of  years  and  still  goes  on,  the  probability  is  that  the  felspar 
crystallizations  and  cleavage-planes  of  the  first-formed  crust- 
layer  were  lengthened  downward  for  very  long  distances,  if  not 
indefinitely.  If  so,  the  existence  of  a  cleavage-structure  in  the 
crust  as  courses  of  easiest  fracture,  such  as  I  have  appealed  to 
elsewhere  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  courses  in  the  earth^s 
great  feature-lines^,  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition. 

7.  The  Continents  always  the  Continental  Areas. 
The  above-stated  effects  of  contraction  lead  to  the  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  oceanic  and  continental  areas  were  defined 
when  the  earth's  crust  first  began  to  form — ^if  not  also  still  earlier, 
during  the  progress  of  its  nucleal  solidification.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  conditions  of  the  contracting  forces 
that  should  have  allowed  of  the  continents  and  oceans  in  after 
time  changing  places,  or  of  oceans  as  deep  nearly  as  existing 
oceans  being  made  where  are  now  the  continental  areas, — although 
it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  system  of  things  that  the  con- 

*  Silliman's  American  Journal  (II.)»  vol.  iii.  p.  381  (1847). 
2C2 
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tinental  plateaux  should  have  varied  ffreatly  in  their  outlines 
and  outer  limits,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  in  the  depth  of 
some  portions  of  the  overlying  seas,  and  also  that  the  oceans 
should  have  varied  in  the  extent  of  their  lands.  The  many  cha* 
racteristics  of  the  continental  borders — ^for  example,  the  contrast 
between  the  landward  and  seaward  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
even  of  the  plications  constituting  them,  the  positions  of  volca- 
noes and  of  regions  of  igneous  eruptions  and  metamorphism, 
indeed  all  the  features  declare  whicn  side  of  each  border-chain 
is  the  oceanic  and  which  the  continental,  and  protest  against 
speculations  that  would  reverse  the  order.  The  early  defining, 
even  in  Archaean  time,  of  the  final  features  of  North  America, 
and  the  conformity  to  one  system  visibly  marked  out  in  every 
event  through  the  whole  history  (in  the  positions  of  its  outlines 
and  the  formations  of  its  rocks,  in  the  character  of  its  oscilla- 
tions and  the  courses  of  the  mountains  from  time  to  time  raised), 
sustain  the  statement  that  the  American  continent  is  a  regular 
growth.  The  same  facts  also  make  it  evident  that  the  oceanic 
areas  between  which  the  continent  lies  have  been  chief  among 
the  regions  of  the  earth^s  crust  that  have  used  the  pent-up  force 
in  the  contracting  sphere  to  carry  forward  the  continental  de- 
velopments. 

If  this  was  true  of  the  North- American  continent,  the  same 
in  principle  was  law  for  all  continents. 

Conclurion, 

I  here  close  this  reconsideration  of  the  views  brought  out  in 
my  papers  of  1847.  Of  the  principles  then  presented,  and 
bnefly  recapitulated  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  memoir  (No.  803, 
pp.  42-44,  I  have  found  reason  to  modify  some  points  con- 
nected with  Section  4  (on  mountain-making)  and  part  of  Section 
8  (or  that  on  metamorphism)  : — the  former  in  consequence  of 
some  new  considerations  of  my  own  and  of  two  ideas,  of  funda- 
mental value,  which  I  owe  to  LeConte*;  the  other  in  view  of 
Mallet's  recent  contribution  to  Vulcanology.  I  purposely 
avoided  in  my  early  papers  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  earth's  interior  (having  had  Hopkins's  argument 
of  1839-1842  in  view);  and  hence  there  is  nothing  on  this  point 
in  the  statements  then  made  that  requires  changef* 

The  views  on  mountain-making  now  sustained  suppose  the 

•  Introduced  in  Part  I.  (No.  303,  p.  60)  and  Part  11.  (p.  217). 

t  The  later  paper  of  Profenor  Hopkins^  read  before  the  Britiiii  Associa- 
tion, did  not  appear  in  this  country  until  after  my  articles  of  1847  were  in 
print ;  and  1  have  since  then  been  deferring  mv  adoption  of  the  views  now 
accepted  from  it  until  the  idea  of  the  earth's  mterior  solidity  should  have 
additional  affirmation  from  the  physical  and  mathematical  side.  This  it 
has  recently  had  through  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  others. 
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existence,  through  a  large  part  of  geological  time,  of  a  thin  crust, 
and  of  liquid  rock  beneath  that  crust  so  as  to  make  its  oscilla- 
tion possible^  and  refers  the  chief  oscillations,  whether  of  eleva* 
tion  or  of  subsidence,  to  lateral  pressure  from  the  contraction 
of  that  crust ;  and  this  accords  with  my  former  view,  and  with 
that  earlier  presented  by  the  clear-sighted  French  geologist. 
Provost. 

I  hold  also,  as  before,  that  the  prevailing  position  of  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  the  continents,  with  the  like  location  of 
volcanoes  and  of  the  greater  earthquakes,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  oceanic  areas  were  much  the  largest,  and  were  the  areas  of 
greatest  subsidence  under  the  continued  general  contraction  of 
the  globe. 

Beyond  these  points  there  are  additions  and  modifications. 
In  addition  to  admitting  the  nucleal  solidity  of  the  globe,  and 
the  present  partial  union  of  the  crust  to  the  nucleus,  these  in- 
clude the  recognition  of  the  following  principles : — 

(1)  That  in  mountain-making  on  the  continental  borders,  the 
oceanic  crust  had  the  advantage,  through  its  lower  position,  of 
leveraffSf  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  ooliquely  upward  thrust, 
against  the  borders  of  the  continents. 

(2)  That  among  mountain  elevations  there  are  those  which, 
like  the  Alleghanies,  are  the  result  of  one  process  of  making,  or 
numogenetiCf  and  those  that  are  a  final  result  of  two  or  more 
processes  at  difierent  epochs,  or  are  polygenetic. 

(3)  That  there  are  two  kinds  of  monogenetic  ranges : — those 
that  are  geanticlinals,  or  anticlinoria,  like  the  region  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati uplift ;  and  those  that  were  the  result  of  a  slowly  pro- 
gressing geosynclinal,  with  consequently  a  very  thick  accumu- 
lation in  the  trough  of  sedimentary  beds,  ending  in  an  epoch  of 
displacements  and  solidification,  and  often  of  metamorphism  of 
the  sedimentary  beds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alleghanies  and  other 
»ynelinoria. 

(4)  That  great  mountain-chains  are  combinations  of  syncli- 
noria  and  of  anticlinorian  elevations. 

(5)  The  principle  advocated  by  LeConte  (restricted  as  indi- 
cated), that  plication,  shoving  along  fractures,  and  crushing  are 
the  true  sources  of  the  elevation  that  takes  place  during  the 
making  of  the  second  of  the  two  kinds  just  mentioned  of  mono- 
genetic  mountain-ranges  or  synclinoria. 

(6)  That  on  the  oceanic  side  of  the  progressing  geosynclinal 
referred  to  there  has  been  generally,  as  the  first  effect  of  the 
thrust  against  the  continental  border,  a  progressing  geanticlinal 
which  usually  disappeared  in  the  later  history  of  the  region — 
gravity,  and  the  yielding  and  plication  in  the  region  of  the 
geosynclinal,  favouring  this  disappearimce. 
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(7)  That  the  locos  of  the  region  of  subsidence  on  a  conti- 
nental border  was  in  general  along  side  of  a  region  of  thickly 
stiffened  unyielding  continental  crust,  and  that  pressure  against 
the  stable  area  beyond  was  one  source  of  the  catastrophe  of 
mountain-making. 

(8)  That  each  epoch  of  plication  and  mountain-making  ended 
in  annexing  the  region  upturned,  thickened  and  solidified,  to 
the  stiffer  part  of  the  continental  crust,  and  that  consequently 
the  eeosynclinal  that  w&s  afterward  in  progress  occupied  a 
parallel  region  more  or  less  outside  of  the  former,  either  land- 
ward or  seaward,  and  commonly  the  latter. 

(9)  The  principle  adopted  from  LeConte,  that  the  bottom  of 
a  geosynclinal  becomes  weakened  as  subsidence  and  surface  sedi- 
mentary accumulations  go  forward,  through  the  access  of  heat 
from  below  or  the  rise  of  the  isogeotherms  (the  change  of  level 
in  a  given  isothermal  plane  having  been  seven  miles  in  the  A.ppa- 
lachian  region),  and  that  this  in  an  important  degree  has  made 
possible  the  catastrophe  from  which  synclinoria  have  resulted. 

(10)  That  while  igneous  eruptions  and  metamorphism  have 
each  attended  the  formation  of  synclinoria,  still  in  cases  where 
the  plication  was  greatest  the  igneous  eruptions  have  been  least 
in  amount  or  absent ;  and  that  the  most  extensive  igneous  erup- 
tions have  taken  place  on  continental  borders  after  the  crust 
had  become  too  much  stiffened  to  bend  freely  before  the  lateral 
pressure. 

(11)  That  in  the  upturning  and  plication  attending  moun- 
tain-making the  heat  from  the  transformation  of  the  motion  was 
sufficient  (in  connexion  with  other  heat  from  a  rise  of  the  iso- 
geotherms due  to  previous  surface-accumulations)  to  cause 
metamorphism,  and  also  the  pasty  fusion  which  obliterates  all 
stratification  and  gives  origin  to  granite,  and  which  may  fill 
cavities  or  fissures,  and  so  make  veins  that  have  all  the  aspect  of 
true  igneous  ejections ;  and,  as  a  more  extreme  effect,  it  may 
produce,  as  Mallet  says,  the  degree  of  fusion  which  belongs  to 
plastic  trachyte,  and  give  rise  to  trachytic  and  other  ejections 
through  fissures  or  volcanic  vents.     But — 

(12)  That  the  chief  source  of  igneous  rock  is  the  plastic  layer 
situated  beneath  the  true  crust,  or  the  local  fire-seas  derived  from 
that  layer. 

The  discussion  has  enlarged  beyond  its  limits  in  my  previous 
publications;  and  many  additional  facts  and  conclusions  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  various  conclusions  go  forth  to  be  tested 
by  the  further  developments  of  science. 

\Note. — The  principle  that  the  bottom  of  a  geosynclinal  be- 
comes  weakened   as  subsidence  and   surface-accumulation   go 
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forward^  through  the  rise  of  the  isogeotherms^  and  that  ''this  in  an 
important  degree  has  made  possible  the  catastrophe  from  which 
sjmclinoria  have  resulted/'  is  attributed  (p.  874)  to  Professor 
LeConte.  I  should  have  credited  to  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt  the 
idea  of  the  weakening  of  the  bottom  of  a  geosynclinal  in  the  man- 
ner stated.  To  this  idea  Professor  LeConte  added  the  view  that^ 
through  such  a  weakenings  lateral  pressure  from  the  earth's 
contraction  (a  force  not  appealed  to  in  Professor  Hunt's  hypo- 
thesis) was  enabled  to  produce  the  catastrophe  referred  to ;  and 
this  is  the  important  principleadopted  from  his  memoir. — J.D.D.] 

XLVII.  On  the  ''Black  Drop  "  in  the  Transit  of  Venus. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin*. 

THE  recent  discussion  in  the  British  Association  respecting 
the  "  black  drop  "  observed  in  the  transit  of  Venus,  in- 
duces me  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  simple  experiment  whieh 
furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  that  phenomenon,  and 
may  be  considered  as  affording  an  experimental  proof  that  the 
moment  of  formation  of  the  *'  drop  "  is  the  moment  of  optical 
contact.  A  common  penknife  and  a  threepenny  piece  (the 
thinner  the  better),  or  any  two  even  edges,  provided  one  is 
curved,  constitute  a  sufficient  apparatus.  Bring  the  two  edges 
into  contact  and  hold  them  between  the  eye  and  a  tolerably 
bright  light,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  better  a  lamp- 
globe,  or  even  a  window.  At  the  moment  of  actual  contact  the 
edges  appear  to  be,  not  touching,  but  joined  by  a  short  liga- 
ment, precisely  as  in  the  ease  of  the  transit.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  eye  be  so  adjusted  that  the  point  of  contact  shall  be  the 
point  of  most  distinct  vision ;  otherwise  the  ligament  will  appear 
longer  but  less  distinct,  and  crossed  by  one  or  more  short  dark 
lines.  If  a  coin  with  a  milled  edge  be  used,  or  a  torn  edge  of 
paper  &c.,  an  appearance  like  Baily's  beads  is  presented.  It 
is  easy  to  arrange  the  objects  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
fixed  at  any  required  distance  from  each  other  short  of  actual 
contact ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ligament  is  not  formed 
until  contact  (actual  or  optical)  occurs.  Indeed  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  together  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  light  in  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon ;  but 
it  is  less  easy  in  this  case  to  determine  when  optical  contact  oc- 
curs. It  is,  however,  easier  to  ''  fix  "  the  eye  on  the  fingers  than 
on  the  dark  edges  first  mentioned.  In  each  instance  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  apparent  adhesion  of  the  ligament.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  produced  by  touching  the 
edge  or  back  of  the  knife  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  holding  the 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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latter  bo  as  to  form  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  blade.  The 
'^  ligament''  will  then  be  observed  to  fall  from  the  point  per- 
pendicularly to  the  apparent  edge  of  the  knife.  If  the  point  of 
the  pin  be  now  slipped  down  behind  the  knife,  the  acute  angle 
will  appear  to  be  partly  filled  up  ;  and  on  moving  the  pin  so  as 
gradually  to  increase  the  angle  (pivoting  the  pin  round  its  point 
which  is  held  below  the  edge),  it  will  seem  as  if  connected  with 
the  blade  by  a  glutinous  substance. 


XLYIII.  On  the  Motions  of  Camphor  and  of  certain  lAquids  on 
^   the  Sufface  of  Water.    By  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  F.R.8.* 

1.  /^N  a  former  occasion  I  contributed  to  this  Magazine  two 
V/     papers  on  the  Motions  of  Camphor  and  of  certain 

^Liquids  on  the  Surface  of  Water  ^  These  papers  contain  a  large 
number  of  references  to  phenomena  which  during  nearly  two 
centuries  have  cropped  up  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 
various  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  many  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  journals  devoted  to  science.  Having  studied 
these  varied  phenomena  during  a  number  of  years  and  published 

^manv  papers  thereon,  it  was  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  recog- 
nized in  the  same  field  of  research  a  fellow-labourer  who,  arm^ 
with  a  new  theoretical  instrument,  succeeded  in  gathering  in  the 
abundant  crop  which  had  been  so  widely  scattered  during  so  long 
a  period. 

By  means  of  the  principle  of  the  surface-tension  of  liquids, 
Frotessor  6.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe,  of  the  University  of  Ghent, 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  binding  together  a  magnificent  sheaf 
of  facts,  but  in  doing  so  has  contributed  to  the  bundle  a  number 
of  full  and  ripe  ears  of  his  own  growing^. 

I  must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  the 
very  kind  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  my  labours^ 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

1  Phil.  Mag.  for  December  1869  and  January  1870. 

^  I  must  also  associate  with  Professor  Van  der  Mensbrogghe's  name  that 
of  Professor  Carlo  Marangoni,  of  the  R.  Liceo  Dante  of  Florence.  In  1 865 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  SuiP  eipmuione  deUe  goccie  d*un  liquido  gaUeg- 
ffianti  suUa  supetfiote  di  altro  Uquido,  in  which  he  adopts  the  principle  of 
surface-tension  in  studying  the  conditions  under  which  a  drop  of  one  liquid 
spreads  upon  the  surfoce  of  another. 

'  "  M.  Tomlinson  avait  ^tudi^  depuis  plus  de  dix  ans  le  ph^nom^ne  de 
Textension  des  huiles  et  les  mouvements  cle  certains  corps  solides  sur  I'eau ; 
aussi  je  n'h^site  pas  k  voir  en  lui  le  physicien  qui  a  le  mieuz  pr^par^  la 
vraie  th^rie  de  ces  ph^nom^nes,  gr&ce  aux  soins  scrupuleux  avec  lesquels 
il  a  d^crit  les  faits,  en  mSme  temps  qu'au  nombre  et  kla  vari^t^  de  ses  ex* 
p^riences ;  je  me  plais  k  ajouter  que  la  lecture  de  ses  travaux  a  le  plus 
eontribu^  k  me  suggdrer  les  id^  developp^  dans  mon  premier  m^moire." 
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2.  The  object  of  hU  second  memoir^  is  (I.)  to  famish  an 
additional  number  of  facts  by  observers  of  repnte  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  hand  (for  which  the  author  is  in  great  measure  in- . 
debted  to  the  Royal  Society^s  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers), 
(II.)  to  meet  certain  objections  that  have  been  advanced  against 
the  theory,  and  (III.)  to  supply  a  few  more  experimental  proofs. 

3.  In  noticing  the  more  remote  facts,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  stated  by  Professor  Van  der  Mensbrugghe  in  a  very  brief 
form,  I  must  on  several  occasions  enlarge  considerably,  since  my 
own  labours,  begun  so  long  ago  as  1888,  have  in  some  cases 
anticipated  more  recent  results.  Many  of  my  experiments  have 
been  already  given  in  the  two  papers  referred  to  above  (see  note  ^), 
so  that  in  the  present  communication  I  shall  endeavour  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  repetition. 

4.  And  first  as  to  the  additional  facts,  omitting  mere  guesses, 
such  as  that  of  San  Martino^  who,  in  1793,  attributed  the  mo- 
tions of  camphor  to  electrical  action,  we  come  to  Sir  H.  Davy^, 
who,  in  1802,  noticed  that  fragments  of  acetate  of  potash  (then 
called  acetite)  move  on  the  surface  of  water  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  camphor.  The  more  irregular  fragments  rotate  most 
quickly,  whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  had  something  to  do  with  the  phenomena,  while  the 
rectilinear  movements  were  attributed  to  currents  descending 
from  the  salient  points  of  each  fragment  and  so  producing  on  it 
unequal  pressures. 

6.  Carradori,  in  1805,  noticed^  that  when  a  large  drop  of  the 
milky  juice  of  a  euphorbiaceous  plant  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  large  vessel,  a  portion  of  the  drop  spreads,  while 
another  portion  descends  in  threads  which  accumulate  at  the 
bottom.  If,  then,  the  vessel  be  inclined  so  as  to  spill  some  of  the 
water  and  so  renew  the  sur£eM^,  on  returning  the  vessel  to  its 
first  position  the  agitation  will  cause  some  of  the  milky  filaments 
to  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  spread  like  the  first  portion. 

6.  These  and  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena,  as  noticed  in 
my  first  Experimental  Ebsay^  were  attributed  by  Carradori  to  a 

*  ^*  Sur  k  Tenaon  Buperficielle  des  Liqnides  coDsid^r^e  an  point  de  vue 
de^certains  monvemeDts  observes  k  leur  surface/'  second  m^moire,  eictrait 
du  tome  rxxvii.  des  Mimoiret  CouronnA  &c.,  public  par  TAcad.  Roy.  des 
Sd.  de  Belgique,  1873. 

'  Nuovo  Gtom.  Encichvedico  tfltaUa,  Marzo  1793. 

*  Jottmal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

'  "  DeU'  attrazione  di  superficie,  Mem.  IL,  Mem.  di  Matem,  et  di  FUica 
deUa  Soc,  Ital.  deUe  Scienze,  vol.  xii.  parte  2*.  Many  of  Carradori's  results 
and  some  account  of  his  contest  with  Pre^ost  are  given  in  the  first  of  the 
two  papers  referred  to  in  note  \ 

■  Experimental  Essays,  published  in  Weale's  Series^  1803.  Essay  I.  On 
the  Motions  of  Camphor  on  Water. 
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''  superfioial  attraction  *'  (attrasnone  di  syperficie),  which  Datro- 
chet  afterwards  developed  ioto  the  ^'epipolic  force  ^^  {force  ^n^ 
polique). 

7.  In  1819  Barlocci^  covered  fragments  of  camphor  with  gold 
leaf^  and  found  that  they  did  not  move  cm  the  surface  of  water. 
The  idea  was  that  by  preventing  the  formation  of  vapour.  Yen- 
turi's  theory,  which  attributed  the  motions  to  the  escape  of 
vapour,  would  be  supported*  It  is  further  stated  that  perfect 
cubes  of  camphor  do  not  move  on  the  surface  of  water,  on  account 
of  their  perfect  symmetry.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  which 
several  observers  have  fallen  into ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  cutting 
and  shaping  and  handling  of  the  camphor  so  as  to  confer  upon 
it  a  geometrical  form  made  it  dirty,  and  that  this  was  really  the 
cause  of  its  want  of  motion.  I  have  frequently  placed  beauti* 
fully  formed  oblate  spheroids  of  camphor  on  the  surface  of  water ; 
and  these  have  continued  to  move  about  during  some  hours :  but 
these  figures  were  absolutely  clean ;  for  they  were  formed  by  dis- 
solving camphor  in  strong  sulphuric  acid>  and  depositing  a  drop 
of  the  solution  from  the  end  of  a  clean  glass  rod  upon  the  sur- 
face of  clean  water  in  a  catharized  glass  3^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  acid  dialyzes  off  and  leaves  the  camphor  in  a  compact  well* 
shaped  button.  Two  or  three  drops  may  be  deposited  on  the 
same  surface ;  and  the  resulting  biittons  will  sport  about  for  a 
long  time  without  interfering  with  each  other^s  motions. 

8.  In  1824  a  writer  in  Thomson^s  'Annals^  ^^  attributes  the 
motions  of  camphor  on  water  to  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  each  fragment  and  the  centre  of  support  are  not  in  the 
same  vertical.  Another  anonymous  writer  ^^  rejects  this  idea,  oii 
the  ground  that,  if  true,  every  irregular  floating  body  ought  to 
present  the  same  phenomena  as  camphor. 

9.  I  may  here  remark  that  during  the  many  years  in  which 
the  motions  of  camphor  puxzled  even  the  best  observers,  the  idea 
was  not  seldom  started  that  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
had  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  In  1863  Mr. 
Trachsel^'  quotes  an  experiment  by  M.  Gingembre  (without 
reference),  in  which  a  cylinder  of  camphor,  ballasted  at  one  end 
with  lead,  was  placed  in  water  reaching  halfway  up  the  little 
pillar.  After  twelve  hours' contact  the  camphor  was  cut  half 
through  at  the  level  of  the  water,  but  not  equalty  all  round. 
This  experiment  (which  really  originated  with  Venturi^^  is 
quoted  to  show  '^  the  unequal  power  of  solution  in  certain  direc- 
tions of  the  crystalline  mass,''  and  ''this  being  one  of  the  pro- 

'  Giom.  Accad,  di  Set,  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

"  Second  Serieii,  vol.  viii.  p.  76.  "  Ibid. 

^^  Chemical  News,  August  22,  1863. 

"  Annates  de  Ckimie,  tome  zxi.  p.  262. 
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Eerties  of  camphor  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lightfoot^  and  from  which 
e  deriTCB  his  well-written  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  mo- 
tions when  he  says,  'the  water  upon  which  it  floats^  being  ca- 
pable of  diffusing  this  vapour  more  readily  in  certain  directions 
of  the  crystalline  axis,  thereby  removes  sufficient  vapour-pressure 
at  these  points  for  the  opposite  side  to  drive  about  (by  recoil) 
the  nicely  suspended  particle/ '' 

10.  In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Trachsel^^,  I  state  that  nearly  two 
years  before  1  had  pointed  out  the  more  rapid  solution  of  cam- 
phor on  a  broken  than  on  a  natural  surface,  and  also  that  the 
vapour  theory  was  three  quarters  of  a  century  old.  It  was  first 
started  by  Volta  in  1787,  adopted  by  Frevost  in  1799  under  the 
term  jet  gazetuc,  and  is  now  being  revived  without  any  experi- 
mental basis  being  provided  for  it. 

11.  As  to  the  disturbance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  the 
cause  of  motion  in  a  floating  and  partly  soluble  mass,  we  have 
only  to  secure  a  crystal  of  some  soluble  salt  to  a  slice  of  cork  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  ring,  so  as  to  be  a  little  lighter  than 
water;  and  if  this  be  set  floating,  the  waste  will  be  constantly 
disturbing  the  centre  o.f  gravity  of  the  mass,  so  as  to  produce  a 
rolling  over  and  a  slow  progressive  motion.  But  no  explanation 
of  this  kind  suffices  to  explain  the  gyrations  of  camphor,  benzoic 
acid,  citric  acid,  &c.,  which  are  so  rapid  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  (namely,  chemically  clean  glass  and  water,  and  a 
bright,  warm,  dry  day)  as  to  extinguish  the  form  of  the  frag- 
ments and  make  them  appear  like  a  grey  cloud  on  the  water. 

12.  In  1825  the  brothers  Weber  ^^  examined  the  subject  of 
the  camphor  motions,  and  showed  that  a  downy  feather  smeared 
with  oil  at  the  two  ends  will  rotate  on  the  surface  of  water.  But 
other  observers  had  already  pointed  out  that  an  indifferent  sub- 
stance, such  as  sulphur,  glass,  earth,  sugar,  paper,  &c.  (as  indi- 
cated by  Carradori  in  1808  ^^),  smeared  with  a  fixed  oil  will  rotate 
on  the  surface  of  water.  But  the  first  observation  of  this  fact  is 
older  stilL  Franklin,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Brownrigg'^, 
on  the  action  of  oil  in  stilling  the  waves,  dated  November  7, 
1773,  states  that  while  visiting  Smeaton  near  Leeds,  he  was 
about  to  show  what  he  calls  ''  the  smoothing  experiment  '*  on  a 
pond,  when  Mr.  Jessop,  one  of  Smeaton^s  pupils,  spoke  of  an 
odd  appearance  on  that  same  pond.  '^  He  was  about  to  clean  a 
little  cup  in  which  he  kept  oil,  and  he  threw  upon  the  water 

^*  Chemical  News,  September  12,  1863. 

'*  fVeUenlehre.    Leipzig,  1825. 

^*  Qiomale  eU  Fisica  &e.  vo\.  i.    Fayia,  1808. 

^''  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  W.  T.  Franklin  (Lond.  1819),  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  Also  Phil. 
Trans.  1774. 
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some  flies  that  had  been  drowned  in  the  oil.  These  flies  pre* 
sently  began  to  move,  and  turned  round  on  the  water  very  ra- 
pidly as  if  they  were  vigorously  alive."  I^be  experiment  was 
repeated  before  Dr.  Franklin,  who  says,  ''  To  show  that  it  was 
not  any  effect  of  life  recovered  by  the  flies,  I  imitated  it  by  little 
bits  of  oiled  chips  and  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  comma  of  the 
size  of  a  common  fly,  when  the  stream  of  repelling  particles 
issuing  from  the  point  made  the  comma  turn  round  the  contrary 
way/^  The  Doctor  adds  that ''  this  is  not  a  chamber  experiment ; 
for  it  cannot  well  be  repeated  in  a  bowl  or  dish  of  water  on  a 
table.''  The  reason  for  this  is  want  of  chemical  purity  in  the 
bowl  or  dish.  The  effect  may  be  well  shown  in  a  clean  glass  5 
or  6  inches  in  diameter,  by  moulding  small  coracles  of  paper  on 
the  rounded  end  of  a  glass  rod,  pouring  into  one  of  these  coracles 
a  few  drops  of  a  volatile  oil,  and  placing  it  on  the  surface  of 
water.  The  paper-comma  experiment  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  originating  with  the  brothers  Weber;  but  in  truth  their 
labours  added  nothing  to  the  subject,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  intended  to  do  more  than  glance  at  it.  They  do  not  settle 
any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  the  varied  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  subject  still  remain  unexplained'^. 
They  are  even  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  an  electrical  theory  in 
order  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  a  drop  of  oil  spreads  on 
the  surface  of  water. 

13.  In  1828  August'^  described  an  experiment  by  Wirth,  in 
which  a  metal  ball  is  suspended  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
surface  of  water  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  sealing-wax.  On 
dosing  the  hands  over  the  metal  ball  the  fra^rments  of  sealing- 
wax  are  set  in  motion,  an  effect  attributed  by  Wirth  to  the  mag- 
netism of  the  human  body,  but  by  August  to  currents  of  air  due 
to  differences  in  temperature.  lie  suppoi-ts  this  view  by  show- 
ing that  the  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  heated 
cylinder*^. 

14.  In  1886  Challis^'  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  spread* 
ing  of  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  water  by  coUsideiing  that 
the  angle  formed  by  the  free  surface  of  this  drop  and  the  com* 

^^  They  say : — "  Die  ganze  Erscheinung  itt  noch  gar  nicht  erklart.*' 

"  Poffg.  Ann.  S.  2.  vol.  xiv.  p.  429. 

^  This  class  of  experiment  originated  with  B.  Prevost  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  {Ann,  de  Cam.  vol.  xziv.  p.  31 ).  These  experiments 
(of  which  the  following  is  the  leading  one)  are  remarkable^  and  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time.  If  near  the  edge  of  a  disk  of  tinfoil 
floating  on  the  surface  of  water  we  present  obliquely  a  rod  of  heated  metal^ 
or  the  focus  of  solar  rays  bymeans  of  a  burning-glass,  the  disk  moves  away 
from  the  source  of  heat.  This  experiment,  now  so  easily  explained  on  the 
principle  of  surface-tension,  led  Prevost  into  some  very  elaborate  specu- 
btions. 

»  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  288. 
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mon  sarbce  of  the  two  liquids  must  be  very  small,  and  that  con* 
sequently  a  thin  film  of  oil  most  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  water,  while  a  second  drop  would  assume  the  lenticular 
form.  I  gi?e  Professor  Challis's  own  words,  since  a  similar 
theory  was  published  by  Du  Bois-Beymond^  in  1858.  He  says: — > 
'^  The  angle  of  actual  contact  between  two  fluids  is  determined 
by  the  hydrostatical  equilibrium  resulting  from  the  molecular 
attractions  of  the  two  substances,  the  fluids  being  treated  as  in- 
compressible. It  thence  appeared  that  this  is  an  exceedingly 
small  angle  in  cases  in  which  the  bodies  in  contact  are  not  of 
very  different  specific  gravities.  Hence  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  angle  of  contact  (that  is,  the  angle  which  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  oil  and  water  makes  with  the  upper  free  surface 
of  the  oil)  is  very  small.  But  since  the  drop  is  convex  both  at 
its  upper  and  under  surfaces,  this  is  apparently  an  angle  of  con« 
siderable  magnitude.  In  fact  the  theoretical  angle  of  contact, 
or  that  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil  makes  with  an  imagi« 
nary  surface  drawn  parallel  to  its  under  surface,  and  just  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  water,  would  be  found 
by  cdculation  to  be  of  sensible  magnitude.  Consequently,  that 
the  angle  of  actual  contact  may  be  exceedingly  small,  the  por- 
tion of  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of 
the  molecular  action  of  the  water  must  undergo  a  flexure  near 
the  visible  periphery  of  the  drop.  Now  in  fulfilling  this  condi- 
tion it  seems  probable  that  a  very  thin  film  of  the  oil  spreads 
over  the  whole  water  surface  (as  there  is  no  force  to  counteract), 
and  gives  rise  at  the  same  time  to  the  visible  spreading  of  the 
first  drop.  The  film  itself,  being  of  less  thickness  than  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  water,  will 
not  be  perceptiole  to  the  senses.  Such  a  circumstance  having 
happened  to  the  drop  that  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  water 
will  prevent  any  that  succeed  from  being  similarly  affected.'' 

16.  It  is  remarkable  that  Professor  Challis  should  have 
thought  it  theoretically  probable  that  a  thin  [invisible]  film  of 
the  oil  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  and  assists  the 
visible  [and  slower]  spreading  of  the  first  drop,  because  in  some 
oils  (such  as  oil  of  cinnamon)  this  thin  film  is  visible.  On 
depositing  a  drop  of  this  oil  on  the  surface  of  clean  water  in 
a  clean  glass  8^  inches  in  diameter,  an  exceedingly  thin  but 
visible  film  is  instantly  drawn  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water,  while  the  denser  film,  which  does  not  cover  half  the  sur- 
face, spreads  much  more  slowly.  In  the  case  of  freshly  distilled 
oil  of  coriander  (the  very  remarkable  cohesion-figures  of  which 
are  given  in  one  of  my  papers*^),  the  first  thin  film  is  acoompa- 

"  Posg.  Ann,  voL  civ.  p.  193. 

^  PhiL  Mag.S.  4.  vol.  xzxiu.  plate  iv.,  June  1867. 
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nied  by  volleys  of  minute  globules  which  extend  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  in  radial  lines.  Other  similar  cases  of  essential  oils 
might  be  cited ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  solid  fats  the  evidence 
of  u  thin  invisible  film  covering  the  surface  and  arresting  the 
camphor  motions,  seemed  to  be  irresistible  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  surface-tension  theory.  A  stick  of  common  mottled 
soap,  or  of  tallow  or  lard,  lowered  into  a  large  surface  of  water 
previously  dusted  over  lightly  with  lycopodium  powder,  instantly 
clears  away  a  large  circular  space  (extending  nearly  to  the  edge 
of  the  glass).  This  effect  is  much  more  satisfactorily  explained 
on  the  surface-tension  theory  than  on  the  existence  of  a  thin 
invisible  film.  But  in  the  case  of  oils,  whether  volatile  or  fixed, 
it  must  be  considered  that  a  much  greater  tensile  force  is  ex- 
erted in  spreading  some  oils  than  others.  When  a  film  formed  by 
a  drop  of  a  volatile  oil  nearly  covers  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  is  still  a  sufficient  residual  amount  of  surface-tension  to 
cause  fragments  of  camphor  to  perform  their  evolutions ;  they 
skate  through  the  film,  cutting  it  up  in  all  directions.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  film  formed  by  so  large  a  quantity  as  a  drop  of  any 
fixed  oil,  the  camphor  fragments  are  motionless,  whether  on  the 
film  itself  or  on  the  adjacent  water-surface.  This  was  formerly 
supposed  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  fatty  film  which,  though 
invisible,  destroyed  contact  between  the  water  and  the  camphor ; 
but  now,  in  accVdance  with  the  new  theory,  the  fatty-oil  film 
so  far  reduces  the  tension  as  to  leave  no  residual  force  sufficient 
to  give  motion  to  the  fragments. 

16.  But  if,  as  I  have  shown,  a  freshly  distilled  volatile  oil 
does  not  prevent  the  motion  of  the  camphor  fragments,  some 
deductions  must  be  made  from  the  statements  of  the  earlier  ob- 
servers, which  savour  of  the  marvellous.  Thus  Volta,  writing 
in  1787,  says : — "  If  the  water  be  defiled  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  its  surface  only  slightly  fouled  with  oily  matter,  if 
only  the  dust  of  the  room  or  of  one^s  clothes  be  upon  it,  the 
looked-for  motions  of  camphor  and  of  benzoin  will  not  take 
place,  or  will  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible^.  So  also 
Prevost**,  writing  in  1797,  remarks  that  *'  if  the  surface  of  the 
water  be  touched  with  a  pin  previously  dipped  in  oil,  the  motion 
of  the  camphor  fragments  instantly  ceases,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  [comme  foudroyies),'^  Venturi'' also, 
in  1797,  says,  "Touch  the  surface  with  oil,  and  an  almost  im- 
perceptible film  instantly  advances  over  the  whole  surface,  repels 
the  fragments,  and  strikes  them  motionless  as  if  by  magic.'' 

^  Volta's  Latin  letter  to  Frank  is  contained  in  the  Delectus  Opuscuio* 
rum  Medicorum,  Ticini,  1787.  An  finglish  translation  of  this  letter  is 
given  in  my  *  Experimental  Essays.'     See  note  ^. 

^  Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  xxi.  p.  254.  «•  Ibid.  p.  262. 
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17.  Now  in  all  these  cases  I  venture  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  performed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
It  was  known  that  the  water  must  be  free  from  grease;  but  I 
know  of  no  reference  on  the  part  of  these  early  inquirers  to 
show  that  they  took  special  means  to  make  the  vessel  containing 
the  water  chemically  clean^  any  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
camphor  or  the  knife  with  which  it  was  cut  or  scraped.  Hence^ 
the  initial  tension  of  the  water  not  being  at  a  maximum,  contact 
with  a  very  slight  portion  of  grease  or  oily  matter  would  so  far 
further  lower  it  as  to  produce  the  sudden  eflPects  described.  But 
if  the  experiment  be  repeated  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, in  which  the  surface-tension  of  the  water  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, the  water  may  be  touched  with  a  iGxed  oil,  and  the  iri- 
descent film  resulting  therefrom,  though  lowering  the  tension, 
will  not  do  so  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  arrest  the  motions  of  the 
camphor  fragments.  For  example,  a  shallow  glass  4  inches  in 
diameter  was  filled  first  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
rinsed  out  with  tap-water  and  filled  with  the  same.  Fragments 
of  camphor  were  extremely  active  on  the  surface,  which  was  now 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  dean  penknife  that  had  been  dipped 
into  refined  East-India  rape-oil ;  a  film  of  a  splendid  deep-blue 
colour  was  produced,  which  instantly  opened  into  a  sort  of  lace- 
pattern  ;  but  the  fragments  of  camphor  continued  to  rotate,  not 
so  vigorously  as  at  first,  but  still  with  vigour.  If  the  film  of 
oil  be  first  formed  on  the  surface  and  the  camphor  fragments 
thrown  upon  it,  they  will  also  rotate.  If  instead  of  using  the 
point  of  a  knife  to  deposit  the  oil,  a  glass  rod  be  employed  and  a 
drop  be  deposited,  this,  especially  if  the  oil  be  heated,  will  flash 
out  into  a  film,  completely  covering  the  surface  of  water  in  a 
vessel  6  inches  in  diameter.  Under  these  conditions  fragments 
of  camphor  do  not  rotate ;  but  there  is  sufficient  residual  tensile 
force  to  give  motion  to  creosote.  A  drop  of  this  instantly  re- 
pels the  oil-film,  cuts  it  up  in  all  directions,  and  moves  over  the 
surface  with  great  vigour,  the  only  sign  of  diminished  tension 
being  that  the  cohesion-figure  does  not  open  out  into  the  usual 
brittle  arc  and  so  break  up  into  a  number  of  figures,  but  pre- 
serves one  parent  figure,  from  which  volleys  of  small  globules  are 
discharged^. 

18.  In  the  paper  just  referred  to^  I  give  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  a  volatile-oil  film  arrests  the  motions  of  creosote,  and 
then  evaporating,  the  water  (according  to  the  new  theory)  so  far 
recovers  its  tension  that  the  creosote  suddenly  starts  into  life  and 
increases  in  vigour  as  evaporation  proceeds. 

^  Figures  repreaenting  this  action  are  given  in  the  plate  accompanying 
the  paper  referred  to  in  note  ". 
«  See  note  ^. 
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19.  CoDsidering  the  mode  in  which  sarface-tenBion  acts,  it  will 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  motions  in  question  are  not  con- 
fined to  camphor  and  a  few  other  solids^  nor  to  creosote  and 
a  few  other  liquids.  In  fact  fragments  of  any  body  that  act  by 
suddenly  lowering  the  surface-tension  at  the  spot  on  which  they 
fall  are  liable  to  these  camphor  motions.  Many  salts  act  in  this 
way^  the  last  that  I  have  observed  being  sulphate  of  aniline.  The 
following  solids  also  rotate : — ^Bomeol,  naphthoic  thymol,  nitro- 
toluol :  this  was  inactive  on  water  at  56^  F.,  but  very  active  on 
water  at  90^^  a  crystalline  needle  sweeping  over  the  surfieu^e  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  crystal.  Binitrotoluol  on  water 
at  96^.  Hydrochlorate  of  toluidin:  a  crystalline  fragment 
darted  to  and  fro  in  short  jerks^  as  if  surprised  at  the  novelty  of 
its  situation,  and  then,  accepting  the  conditions,  moved  rapidly 
over  the  surface  in  circular  sweeps  and  quickly  disappeared* 
Acetamid  behaved  in  a  similar  manner.  Lactid  and  oxamethan 
also  rotate  rapidly.  Sulphaldehyd  rotates  rapidly  in  wide  sweeps 
and  soon  becomes  motionless.  The  same  phenomena  are  exhi- 
bited by  benzoic  anhydride.  Amidobensoic  acid  also  rotates 
rapidly,  and  quickly  disappears;  while  the  crystalline  portion  of 
nitrobensoic  ether  sails  round  and  round  near  the  edge,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  a  long  time. 

Among  liquids,  a  drop  of  toluidin  on  the  surface  of  water,  in 
a  vessel  4  inches  in  diameter,  affords  an  instructive  illustration 
of  surface-tension :  the  drop  forms  a  figure  for  an  instant  some- 
thing like  that  of  creosote ;  it  then  bursts  as  with  an  explosion, 
dotting  the  whole  surface  with  smaller  figures,  each  of  which 
also  explodes ;  and  the  smaller  particles  resulting  therefrom  ra- 
pidly disappear  amid  lively  agitations.  A  drop  of  phenyl-mus- 
tard  oil  quickly  spreads  into  a  large  ragged  film,  which  is  torn 
into  numerous  fragments,  covering  the  surface ;  and  then  each 
fragment  gathers  itself  up  into  a  well  shaped  lens.  A  second 
drop  rests  as  a  lens.  A  drop  of  monochloracetic  ether  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  surface  and  rebounds  to  the  centre,  breaks 
up  into  numerous  ovoid  masses,  with  colour,  which  rapidly  dis- 
appear with  a  remarkable  opening  out.  When  the  whole  has 
disappeared,  the  motes  on  the  surface  rush  wildly  to  and  fro, 
Formiate  of  ethyl  produces  a  very  pretty  rose-engine  figure  with  a 
central  boss.  Oxalate  of  ethyl  forms  a  wide  film  with  iridescent 
edges,  and  then,  in  waving  figures,  quickly  disappears.  Iodide 
of  allyl  gives  a  colourless  film  over  the  whole  surface,  then  ex- 
hibits a  magnificent  display  of  iridescence,  breaks  up  and  in- 
stantly disappears.  The  following  liquids  also  present  interest- 
ing phenomena : — Nitrobenzol,  nitrobenzoic  ether,  nitrotoluol, 
and  cymol.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  both  of  solids 
and  liquids  that  afibrd  instructive  illustrations  of  sur&ce-tension. 
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whether  <m  the  surface  of  water  or  on  that  of  other  liquids.  A 
drop  of  oil  of  lavender  on  the  surface  of  liquid  acetic  acid 
forms  a  wonderfully  active  figure^  which  I  have  already  noticed^, 
together  with  the  figures  of  various  liquids  on  the  surfaces  ot 
sulphuric  acid,  cocoa-nut  oil,  castor-oil,  paraffin,  spermaceti, 
white  wax,  olive-oil,  lard,  and  sulphur,  heated,  where  necessary, 
so  as  to  render  them  sufficiently  fluid^. 

20.  In  1837  Dr.  Pietro  Savi^^  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  following  statements  by  De  CandoUe^'  with  reference  to  the 
contractile  motions  of  plants: — ^'Si  Ton  place  sur  I'eau  des 
folioles,  ou  des  fragmens  de  folioles,  du  Schvme  Molk,  on  voit 
Phuile  volatile,  contenue  dans  certaines  cellules  du  tissu,  s'echap« 
per,  non  par  un  flux  continu,  mais  par  des  saccades  intermit* 
tCDtes,  qu'on  ne  peut,  ce  me  semble,  rapporter  k  d^autres  causes 
qu'^  quelque  contraction  des  cellules  qui  renferment  ce  sue.'' 
And  again  at  page  287  of  the  same  volume,  with  reference  to 
the  sudden  and  singular  movements  of  the  leafy  fragments : — 
*'  ces  mouvemens  sont  dus  k  des  jets  intermittens  d'huile  essen- 
tielle,  qui  sortent  des  cellules,  t'rappent  Peau,  et  determinent 
dans  le  folioie  un  mouvement  de  recul  semblable  k  celui  de 
r^lipyle.     On  voit  ici  asses  clairement  un  effet  vital.'' 

Dr.  Savi  shows,  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  leaves 
in  question,  that  no  provision  is  made  tor  the  exertion  of  a  con- 
tractile force,  that  fragments  of  the  dried  leaves  move,  that 
the  motions  are  common  to  leaves  of  the  Terebintaceaj  EuphW' 
biaceag  Vrticacea,  Asclepiadacea,  and  some  others,  and  that 
the  true  explanation  of  these  phenomena  (which  are  physical, 
not  physiological)  is  to  be  found  in  Carradori's  attraction  of 
sucface,  as  explained  in  his  memoirs^* 

21.  In  1838  Morren^  showed  that  a  leaf  of  the  Schinus 
Molie,  or  American  pear,  placed  on  water  had  a  jerking  motion, 
while  the  surface  became  covered  with  a  film  of  a  sweet-smelling 
oil.  Another  plant,  the  Pasdflorafoetu/a,  is  furnished  with  hairs, 
one  of  whicii,  plunged  into  water,  discharges  a  small  drop  of 
oil,  which,  rising  to  the  surface,  expands  and  contracts  several 
times,  and  then  apparently  bursts  with  violence,  the  smaller 
portions  going  through  similar  changes.  These  are  well-known 
eflects  of  surfaces-tension  common  to  several  oils  and  other 
liquids,  as  is  also  an  experiment  by  Zantedeschi^,  in  which  a 

^  ?hil.  Mag.  for  March  1862. 
»  Phil.  Mag.  for  Novemher  1864. 
»'  Mem.  VMamesi,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
«  Phys,  V^git.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

^^  He  refers  to  Mem.  della  Soc,  Itai.  vols,  xi.,  jiii.,  and  xv. 
"^  Corresp.  MatMm.  et  Phys.  de  M.  Quetelet,  1^38,  vol.  x.  p.  339. 
'^  Given  by  Luvini  in  his  Saggio  di  un  Corso  di  Fisica  Elementare 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  807.  Nov.  1873.  2  D 
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few  drops  of  valerianic  acid  poured  into  water  rise  to  the  surface^ 
go  through  a  variety  of  contor- 
tions and  evolutions^  and  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  the 
observer  that  dead  matter 
should  thus  of  itself  become 
endowed  with  such  active  mo- 
tion. Some  years  ago  I  per- 
formed this  experiment,  and 
had  a  drawing  made  of  one 
stage  of  the  coctortions.  If 
the  annexed  figure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  rapid  motion, 
constantly  changing  into  simi- 
lar figures,  and  detaching  pear-shaped  lenses  which  immediately 
become  circular,  a  good  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  behaviour 
of  this  liquid  on  the  surface  of  water.  A  drop  of  isobutylic 
alcohol  forms  a  similar  figure,  only  more  rapid  in  its  action. 

22.  In  1888  I  published  a  new  method  of  producing  New- 
ton's rings^.  Referring  to  the  facility  with  which  oil  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  water,  it  is  stated  that  any  oil,  balsam,  var- 
nish, or  essence  not  soluble  in  water  will  answer  the  purpose,  or, 
if  the  oil  or  balsam  &c.  be  too  viscid,  it  may  be  made  sufficiently 
fluid  by  the  action  of  heat.  A  single  drop  of  oil  &c.  may  form 
a  circular  film  from  2  to  6  inches  in  diameter  with  or  without 
colour,  depending  on  the  thickness.  Supposing  the  film  to  be 
without  colour,  the  finger  dipped  in  ether  (or  a  piece  of  porous 
wood,  or  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  or,  as  was  afterwards  adopted, 
a  bit  of  sponge  tied  over  the  end  of  a  glass  rod)  and  held  over 
the  film,  "  we  instantly  see  a  repulsion  or  recession  of  particles; 
a  black'  spot  is  formed ;  and  round  it  the  sevefi  orders  of  rings 
appear  in  all  their  lustre  and  beauty.  The  rings  remain  just  so 
long  as  the  finger  is  wet  with  ether,  which  having  evaporated, 
or  the  wet  finger  being  removed,  the  rings  contract  in  diameter 
and  disappear  altogether.  These  rings  can  be  formed  at  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  any  number  of  times  while 
the  film  endures.'* 

Among  the  conditions  enupierated  are : — "  the  glass  and  the 
water  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grease ;  the  surface 
of  the  water  must  be  perfectly  tranquil ;  a  clean  glass  rod  must 
be  dipped  into  the  oil,  and   a   single  drop  only   be  placed 

(Torino,  1868),  p.  236.    Profesior  Luvini  has  copied,  at  pp.  238,  239,  the 
figures  of  creosote  and  coriander  referred  to  in  notes  **  and  ^, 

**  The  Student's  Manual  of  Natural  PhiloM>phy,  London,  1838.  Ib 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Soap-bubble,'*  at  p.  545. 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  ether  must  not  touch  the 
film,  or  it  will  destroy  it,  while  if  the  ether  be  taken  up  by 
a  body  that  has  not  a  pointed  or  rounded  termination  the 
rings  will  not  be  formed,  and  there  will  only  result  a  series  of 
concentric  figures,  depending  for  form  upon  that  of  the  end  of 
the  substance  held  over  the  film.  Instead  of  ether  we  may 
employ  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas,  pyroligneous  ether,  alcoholt 
or  naphtha.  Strong  ammonia  sometimes  breaks  up  the  film  and 
scatters  it  over  the  surface  of  the  water.'' 

A  turpentine  film,  which  is  at  first  colourless,  soon  begins  to 
display  colour  as  the  film  becomes  thinner  by  evaporation — a 
remark  that  does  not  apply  to  a  film  formed  by  a  drop  of  the 
fixed  oils  of  olive,  rape,  castor,  nut,  &c. 

Films  that  ediibit  some  of  the  most  splendid  colours  of 
thin  plates  may  be  formed  from  a  drop  of  balsam  of  Peru  or  a 
turpentine  varnish,  such  as  copal  varnish,  carriage*varnish, 
gold  sise,  black  japan,  &c.  If  the  ether  be  held  over  one  of  these 
coloured  films, ''  we  immediately  get  a  series  of  rings  as  before,  * 
quite  independent  of  the  large  rings  which  occupy  the  surface, 
of  the  water.  That  part  of  the  film  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  ether  no  longer  forms  a  portion  of  the  original  film,  but  is 
subject  to  the  systematic  arrangement  which  the  ether  produces. 
A  film  showing  the  colours  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  orders  only 
is,  at  that  particular  part  which  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
ethereal  vapour,  made  sufficiently  thin  to  exhibit  the  rings  of  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  orders,  or  of  the  2nd  and  Srd,  or  of  the 
3rd  and  4th, — all  depending  on  the  quantity  of  ether  taken  up, 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  the  proximity  of  the  ether  to  the 
film — ^in  other  words,  on  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  film. 
Should  the  drop  of  oil  &c.  form  a  lens  instead  of  a  film,  the 
ether  vapour  will  drive  it  with  great  energy  over  the  surface  of 
the  water.*' 

If  the  water  be  dusted  over  with  a  dry  powder,  the  vapours 
of  ether  &c.  will  powerfully  repel  the  particles.  ^'  Turpentine 
and  some  of  the  volatile  oils  produce  a  similar  effect  upon 
powders ;  and  one  volatile  oil  frequently  repels  a  film  formed  by 
another." 

The  above  details  refer  to  the  repulsion  of  films.  ^' A  strong 
and  decided  attraction  may  be  exhibited  by  presenting  to  the 
film  a  drop  of  an  acid  of  low  boiling-point,  such  as  nitric  or 
pyroligneous  acid.  By  such  means  an  oil-film  of  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece  may  be  reduced  to  the  sise  of  a  sixpence ;  and  a  film 
exhibiting  colour  will  have  all  colour  destroyed  by  the  proximity 
of  the  acid,  whose  influence  is  to  thicken  the  film.  Sulphuret 
of  carbon  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  produce  a  similar 
result"  (pp.  545-549). 
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2S.  In  1841  Sir  David  Brewster^  reproduced  aome  of  my 
jresalto^  probably  without  Bospeeting  that  he  had  been  antici- 
pated, although  a  fall  abstract  of  them  was  given  in  a  then 
popular  Journal  of  wide  circulation^.  Brewster  formed  a  film 
of  oil  of  laurel  on  water  placed  in  a  black  vessel,  or  on  the  sur- 
iiice  of  dilated  or  real  ink.  He  justly  describes  the  rings  pro- 
duced as  being  splendid  beyond  description.  He  says : — "  These 
thin  plates  of  oil  of  laurel  exhibit  some  curious  phenomena  which 
I  believe  have  not  been  noticed.  If  we  wet  with  water^  alcohol^ 
or  the  oil  of  laurel  itself,  the  extremity  of  a  short  piece  of  wire, 
such  as  a  large  pin,  and  hold  the  pin  in  the  band  so  that  its 
head  m$y  be  above  and  almost  touching  the  film,  the  film  will 
recede  in  little  waves  of  cireular  shape  which  form  a  new  system 
of  coloured  rings ;  and  they  become  covered  with  the  vapour 
from  the  fluid  on  die  head  of  the  pin  in  such  small  particles  that 
they  reflect  no  light,  and  the  rings  appear  to  be  blackened. 
By  withdrawing  the  pin  the  film  is  restored  to  its  former  state. 
The  same  efibet  is  produced  by  heating  the  pin  or  the  fluid  upon 
it  to  promote  evaporation''  (p.  61,  note). 

24.  We  now  come  to  the  time  when  Dutrochet  published  his 
elaborate  essays  on  what  he  termed  the  epipolic  force ;  and  as 
this  forms  a  kind  of  middle  term  between  the  earlier  and  the 
more  recoit  history  of  this  wide  subject,  we  may  here  conve- 
niently pause  for  a  time. 

Highgate,  N. 
Tlh  October*  1873. 


XLIX.  On  IfOegraHnff  Differential  Equations  by  Factors  and  Dif- 
ferentiation, with  Applications  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations. 
By  Professor  CHALLis,Jlf.24.,F.fl.iS.,  F.R.A.S.* 

^r^HE  method  of  integrating  differential  equations  discussed 
L      in  this  communication  depends  on  the  following  general 
theorem,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  previously 
enunciated : — 


The  differential  coefficients  ^>  -j^  -^^  &c.  being  represented 

Y  Pf  g,  r,  &c.,  let  F  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  p,  q,  r,  &c.  of  any 
*der  and  degree,  and  suppose  that  we  have 

iry^.  y.p.  q.  &c.  F,  ^,  ^,  &c.j«o, 

•'  Phil.  Trans.  Part  I.  p.  43. 

**  The  Mechanics'  MaMsine,  Sept.  8,  1838,  vol.  xxix.  p.  394. 

*  CommiuiicAteft  by  the  Author. 
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the  higheflft  order  otp,  q,  &e.  not  exoeediog  tbe  highest  order  of 

the  differential  coeflBcients  in  F.     Suppose  also  that  this  equation 

is  satisfied  if  Fs=0,  which  equation  involves,  as  is  known^  the 

dV        d^V 
oonaequences  ^=0,  ^  3=  0,  ftc.     Then  any  integral  of  the 

equation  ^^=0  which  is  reducible  to  an  order  lower  than  the 
order  of  F=0  is  to  be  regarded  a^  an  integral  of  the  latter  equa- 
tion. Such  integration  of  a  given  equation  F=0  is  in  principle 
an  extension  of  the  method  of  integrating  by  factors^  or  of  that 
by  differentiation,  or  of  a  combination  of  both  operations. 

Clairaut's  form,  y=^^+/(^)>  furnishes  an  instance  of  inte- 
grating by  differentiation  only.  By  differentiating  we  have 
g(l+/'(p))=0,  which  equation  is  satisfied  if  ^=0,  and,  by 
consequence,  itp^c  and  y^cx-\-(f.  By  substituting  c  for  p  in 
the  given  equation,  it  will  be  seen  that  cf:=f{c),  so  that  the  proper 
form  of  the  integral  is  y=ca+f{c).  On  eliminating  c  between 
this  and  the  derived  equation  p^c,  the  original  equation  is  re- 
produced. 

For  exemplifying  integration  by  a  factor  let  us  take  the 
equation 

Multiplying  by  the  factor /i  we  obtain 

p      ^     m     ^±  ___ 

whence  by  integration  y^sc^l-^-p'^,  an  equation  of  a  lower 
order  by  one  unit  than  that  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  con- 
sequently a  first  integral  of  the  latter.  A  second  integration 
gives  _ 

a+cf^e\og^^  +  Ay^'hl^c]oe^{p+  i/i+p), 

the  known  equation  of  a  catenary. 

If  the  proposed  equation  be  1  +j?*^  jy=0,  it  would  be  made 

intefrrable  by  the  factor  — - — r,  and  the  same  result  as  before 

would  be  obtained.  In  fact,  differential  equations  differing  in 
form  are  one  and  the  same  if  the  factors  which  make  them  inte- 
grable  reduce  them  to  the  same  form ;  but  no  general  rule  exists 
for  finding  the  appropriate  factor  in  each  case.  The  foregoing 
instances  come  under  the  general  theorem  above  enunciated, 

because,  if  we  put  F  for     ■  ,  1    ^  —  —^ — =,  the  equation 
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^{af,y,Pf  &c.,  P,  &c.)=sO  beeomes  in  the  first  case  jpPs^O^  and 

in  the  other — z  sO.  and  each  of  these  vanishes  if  PssQ. 

For  further  illustration  of  the  general  theorem^  I  propose  now 
to  find  the  differential  equation  of  a  curve  every  point  of  which 
is  at  a  given  distance  h  from  the  catenary  whose  equation  is  ob- 
tained above.  If  a,,  yi  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the 
catenary  the  normal  at  which  is  coincident  in  direction  with  the 
normal  to  the  required  curve  at  the  point  whose  coordinates  are 
w,  y,  we  shall  have 

or,  because /?i==p, 

"='-  v^^'  ^y+  Tf+p' 

Hence  it  follows,  since  y,a^  V"!  -f;^,  that 

Consequently,  by  substitution  in  the  equation-  of  the  catenary, 


X  +  c!^:^ 


_         hp 


?+(rTF  +  7ra)'^^^^'^-'^^-^^')- 


This  is  the  required  differential  equation.  By  substituting 
c(l  +^*)  —  y  ^\  +/?'  for  h,  this  equation  takes  the  form 

a?  +  c'as-;)y  +  q!i  V'T+p+clogeCp-fv^I+p),  .  («) 

which  equation  of  the  first  order  contains  the  same  constants 
as  the  equation  of  the  catenary.  It  is  evident  that  the  re- 
sulting equation  of  the  third  order  would  be  the  same  whether 
c'  and  h  be  eliminated  by  differentiation  from  the  former  equa- 
tion, or  J  and  c  from  (a).  Adopting  the  latter  process,  by  dif- 
ferentiating to  get  rid  of  d  we  obtain 

or  

2.=  v2+£''+.     •' 


q  '  -v/T+j? 

Differentiating  again  to  eliminate  c,  the  result  is 
2p 


03) 


which  is  the  differential  equation  of  a  curve  drawn  parallel  to  a 
given  catenary  at  an  arbitrary  distance  from  it. 
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Substituting  now,  as  before,  F  for ^ ^3\|'  '^^  ^^ 

be  required  to  find  the  factors  M  and  N  which  will  make 
MF + N  -^  identical  with  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  (/3)« 
Since 

the  term  in  N  -7—  which  contains  r  is   — ^—r  I  and  this . 

^  (l+p«)* 

must  be  equal  to  the  term  —  -,  i/TT^  in  (/8),  no  other  term 
containing  r.     Consequently  N=  ^ — /--^,  and 

-(r+|(i+;^)»- 

Hence 

M»;.+  ^(l+p«). 
^      qy 

Consequently  the  equation  (/8)  ia  equivalent  to 


(.-|a-^^"))'-^g=«>  • 


(7) 


and  this  equation  is  verified  if  FsO,  because  this  supposition 

dT 
involves  the  consequence  ^  =  0.     Hence  by  the  general  theorem 

the  complete  solution  of  FssO  not  only  gives  a  catenary,  but 
embraces  all  curves  that  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  catenary. 
These  curves,  inclusive  of  the  catenary,  are  plainly  all  involutes 
to  a  common  evolute. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  integral  of  the  equation  (7),  or 
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its  equivaknt  equation  (^8),  may  be  considered  to  be  an  integral 
of  F=sO,  although  the  order  of  the  latter  equation  is  inferior  by 

one  unit  to  that  of  (/8).  For  since  the  equation  j-'^O  i»  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  FsO,  the  order  of  the  latter  equation 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  MF + N  -^  sO.  Also  the 
equation  (7)  shows  that  the  equation  (/3)  is  not  satisfied  if  either 
F=0,  or  ^=0,  but  by  both  equations. 

Foi^  another  example  let 

a  ago 

The  integration  of  this  equation  by  means  of  the  factor  ;>  gives 

b*  being  the  arbitrary  constant.  This  result  does  not  admit  of  an 
exact  second  integration ;  but  it  can  be  proved  that  the  curve  it 
represents  is  describable  by  the  focus  of  an  hyperbola  which  is 
made  to  roll  on  a  straight  line.  Following  the  same  course  as 
in  the  preceding  problem^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  find  the  difier- 
ential  equation  of  the  first  order  of  a  curve  drawn  parallel  to  a 
given  curve  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  and  distant  from  it  by 
an  arbitrary  interval. 

Let  Xi,  y,  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the  given  curve, 
and  Of,  y  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  the  parallel  curve  cut 
by  the  normal  at  the  point  x^^y^y  or  the  normal  produced.  Then, 
h  being  the  interval  between  the  curves,  we  have  P\=p  and 

y =y, .  .  so  that  yi=y  +  —==-.     Hence,  by  substi- 

tution  in  the  equation  (8), 

Pifierentiating  to  eliminate  h^,  and  putting  for  shortness'  sake 
P  for  v/r+p*,  the  result  is 

(.+^X'-^)-»(p-P-^> 

To  eliminate  k  this  equation  is  first  to  be  solved  as  a  quadratic 
with  respect  to  h.     It  will  be  found  that 


A«-A(2a  +  — -yP)=— I 
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F  being  substituted  for  y  —  p  +  ^.    Hence,  putting  for  brevity 

P*      yP  P* 

R  for  a+  ^i ^  and  Q  for  — ,  we  shall  have 

2q       2  g' 

A=R±(rQ+E«)*. 

Hence^  differentiating  to  get  rid  of  A, 

0=2g(FQ+B«)*±(pg-HQg+2Rg). 
Consequently,  by  squaring  to  remove  the  radical, 

This  is  the  differential  equation  it  was  required  to  find ;  and 

since^  as  is  readily  seen^  it  is  satisfied  if  both  F=p  and  -j-  =0, 

we  may  infer,  just  as  in  the  preceding  problem^  that  the  complete 
integral  of  the  equation 

o=y ^     I    ^yg 

embraces  all  curves  parallel  to  a  certain  curve  described  by  the 
focus  of  an  hyperbola  rolling  on  a  straight  line.  It  is  plain  that 
the  curve  itself  must  be  included  among  those  embraced  by  the 
integral. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  bv  conducting  the  argument 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  as  follows.  If  instead  of  substi- 
tuting V,  B,  and  Q  for  the  respective  functions  y—  p  +  ^^, 

ps      yp  p4 

a  +  ^  —  —,  and  — ,  we  had  operated  with  the  functions  them- 
selves, in  place  of  the  equation  (e)  we  should  have  obtained 

4««((Pp-^)g*-y^y=P'i>{P'+?y)»(fl!M"-PV).  .   iv) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  'Fs=y—  ^  +  ^.      Then  from  this 
equality  and  its  first  derived  equation  it  will  be  found  that 
pBp      pa      p« 
^'^  ay  '^  a       y* 

^^pgrfF      2PyF      P^      2PV»      8py» 
ay  dip         ay*         ay         y*         P* 

By  substituting  these  values  of  q  and  r  in  the  equation  (i;),  and 
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putting  S  for;?n—  ^Y  thdt  equation  after  due  simplifications 
becomes 

/PP      2S\yP»rfP_2PV      2P!S\ 
"'U    ^JfJKaydx        ay^     ''   y^   )' 
This  is  the  equation  in  the  present  instance  which  corresponds 
to  the  equation  ^«bO  in  the  general  theorem.     Now  it  is  readily 
seen  that  this  equation  is  not  verified  either  by  F=0  or  by 
dV  dV 

2"  =0;  but  if  both  P=0  and  jj  =0,  it  is  reducible  to 

r2SP      P«_2P-| 

^  py      «      y  J 

which  equation  is  satisfied  if  S=0^  and  also  if 

— i(?-f)-K'-|> 

The  supposition  that  SaO  gives />=0  and  y^ -p,  which  results 

(since  jp=0  is  satisfied  if  y=0)  accord  with  those  derivable  from 
the  equation  (5)  when  b^=0.  The  other  value  of  S  is  identical 
with  its  assumed  value ;  which  proves  that  the  equation  (17)  is 

dV 
satisfied  by  F=sO  and  ^=0*     As  the  equation  (17)  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  equation  {e),  this  result  is  confirmatory  of  the 
inference  already  drawn  from  the  latter. 

The  forms  of  the  function  F  assumed  in  the  last  two  instances 
occur  in  the  processes  for  solving  two  well-known  problems  in 
the  Calculus  of  Variations.  In  Chapter  IV.,  art.  57 «  of  Mr. 
Todhunter's  'Researches  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations'  (an  Essay 
which  obtained  the  Adams  Prize  in  1871),  one  of  these  problems 
is  thus  enunciated : — '* Required  the  plane  curve  joining  two  given 
points  which  by  revolving  round  a  given  axis  in  its  plane  will 
generate  a  surface  of  minimum  area.''  After  referring  to  dis- 
cussions of  this  problem  by  several  previous  writers^  and  stating 
that  the  result  given  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Calculus  of 
Variations  is  a  catenary  of  which  the  axis  of  x  is  the  directrix. 
Mr.  Todhunter  proceeds  to  examine  this  solution.  He  first 
admits,  as  established  by  previous  researches,  that  ^'  sometimes 
two  catenaries  can  be  drawn,  sometimes  only  one,  and  sometimes 
none,''  and  then  finds,  by  carrying  the  investigation  further,  that 
"  when  two  catenaries  can  be  drawn  the  upper  corresponds  to  a 
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minimaiD  and  the  lower  does  not^  and  that  when  only  one  ca- 
tenary can  be  drawn  it  does  not  correspond  to  a  minimum/^ 
According  to  these  results  it  would  seem  that  the  problem  does 
not  always  admit  of  a  continuous  solution.  To  prove  that  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  true,  it  suffices  to  remark  that  it  is  possible 
to  draw  through  the  given  points  any  number  of  continuous 
curves  which  by  revolution  about  the  axis  would  generate  sur- 
faces of  different  magnitudes — and  that,  as  the  decrement  of 
magnitude  from  one  surface  to  the  next  inferior  cannot  go  on 
unlimitedly,  a  limiting  minimum  surface  must  eventually  be 
reached,  the  magnitude  of  which  the  Calculus  of  YariatioDs 
ought  to  be  capable  of  determining.  Consequently  there  must 
be  some  fault  or  defect  in  the  usual  process  of  solution.  It  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Todhunter  has  pointed  out,  that  a  discontinuous 
solution  may  be  deduced  from  the  equation  y=c\/l  +j»*;  for  if 
casO,  and  0  be  not  infinite,  y=0,  and,  c  being  zero,  \{  p  be 
infinite  y  has  arbitrary  values.  Hence  the  conditions-  of  the 
problem  might  be  satisfied  by  the  two  ordinates  to  the  given 
points  and  the  portion  of  the  axis  of  x  between  them.  But  this 
discontinuous  solution  affects  in  no  manner  the  validity  of  the 
foregoing  argument  for  a  continuous  solution. 

The  difficulty  thus  encountered  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be 
completely  removed  by  the  new  process  of  integration  I  have 
proposed,  which  rests  on  the  principle  that  if  a  differential  equa- 

d¥  dY 

tion  containing  F  and  ^  vanishes  when  F=0  and  j-=0,  an 

integral  of  that  equation  of  an  order  lower  than  that  of  F  is  an 
•integral  of  F=sO.     In  the  present  instance  the  function  F  is 


and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  equation  (fi),  which  belongs 

to  any  involute  of  the  evolute  of  the  catenary  obtained  by  inte- 

dV 
grating  F=:0,  is  satisfied  if  FssO  and  j-=0.  Consequently, 

by  the  rule  just  stated,  such  involute  is  an  integral  of  FsO,  and 
may  be  employed  for  solving  the  proposed  problem.  On  account 
of  the  additional  arbitrary  constant  contained  in  this  integral,  it 
is  always  possible  to  make  the  involute  pass  through  the  two 
given  points. 

The  other  problem  is  thus  stated  in  Chapter  Y.,  art.  78,  of 
the  work  already  cited : — "  To  determine  a  solid  of  revolution 
the  surface  of  which  is  given,  so  that  it  may  cut  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution at  given  points  and  have  a  maximum  value.''  The  solu- 
tion 1  am  about  to  propose  would  be  applicable  if  the  generating 
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line  of  the  surface  t«raiiiiated  at  two  given  points  not  cm  the 
axis ;  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  shall  take  the  problon  mm 
above  enunciated. 

The  history  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  tQ 
solve  this  problem  is  very  instructive  relatively  to  the  piineiples 
of  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  especially  as  regards  the  distinc- 
tion between  continuous  and  discontinuous  solutions*  With 
respect  to  the  principle  of  discontinuity^  it  may  first  be  remarked 
that  the  integral  of  the  equation  designated  as  Ms=0  in  Mr. 
Todhunter's  work  (the  same  that  I  have  usually  called  A=0) 
may  either  give  one  line,  or  two  or  more  lines.  But  in  such 
cases  there  will  be,  according  to  Algebraic  Geometry,  a  factor 
corresponding  to  each  line,  and  the  answer  to  the  question  may 
be  given  by  parts  of  lines  terminating  at  points  where  two  linea 
cross  each  at  finite  angles  of  inclination.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
solution  I  gave  of  the  Problem  of  the  Brachistochronous  course 
of  a  Ship,  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Todhunter  (Chap.  I., 
art.  12)  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  solution  exhibiting  this  kind 
of  discontinuity.  The  problem  before  us  presents  another  in* 
stance  of  the  same  kind,  inasmuch  as  we  know  beforehand  that 
the  spherical  form  is  that  for  which  the  volume  for  a  given  sur- 
face is  a  maximum,  and  that  consequently  one  solution  of  the 
problem  should  be  given  by  a  straight  line  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  revolution  and  a  semicircle  terminating  at  both  ends  in 
that  line.  It  is  found  in  fact  that  this  solution  is  deducible 
from  the  equation  (S)  when  b*  is  supposed  to  vanish,  in  which 
case  y=0,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  straight  line,  and 

yss  ■  y         ,  which  is  the  difierential  equation  of  the  circle. 

Moreover  the  differential  equation  ;>M=0,  which  requires  the 
factor /7  for  effecting  the  integration,  is  satisfied  by  y=0,  the 
equation  of  the  straight  line^  which  causes  p  to  vanish,  and  by 
ar +^=4!a*,  the  equation  of  the  circle,  which  causes  M  to  vanish. 
This  discontinuous  solution  was  given  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal 
in  the  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July  1861. 

Again,  as  has  been  already  stated;  the  integral  of  the  equation 
(S)  gives  the  curve  which  is  described  by  the  focus  of  an  hyper- 
bola rolling  on  a  straight  line.  But,  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  this  curve  by  no  means  gives  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  wholly  inapplicable  if  the  positions  of  the 
extremities  of  the  curve,  whether  on  or  off  the  axis,  be  given ; 
but  if  the  abseissse  only  of  the  extreme  ordinates  be  given  and 
the  surfiice  generated  by  the  revolution  of  these  ordinates  and 
the  curve  joining  their  extremities  be  also  given,  the  solution 
shows  that  the  form  of  this  curve  is  that  traced  by  the  focus  of 
a  rolling  hyperbola,  that  the  extreme  ordinates  are  equal,  and 
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that  the  connecting  curve  joins  on  to  the  ordinates  continaously. 
The  discovery  of  this  discontinuous  solution,  which  difiers  in  kind 
from  that  discussed  above,  is  due  to  Mr.  Todhunter. 

We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  arrived  at  a  solution  which  gives 
a  single  continuous  curve  joining  the  given  points — although, 
from  considerations  exactly  like  those  adduced  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  problem,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  solution  exists. 
The  difficulty,  as  in  that  case,  is  overcome  by  employing  the 
proposed  new  method  of  integration,  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance consists  in  first  deducing  from  the  equation  (S)  the  dif- 
ferential equation  of  the  first  order  of  any  curve  parallel  to  the 
curve  traced  by  the  focus  of  the  rolling  hyperbola,  and  then 
showing  that  the  equation  (t?)  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
the  constants  from  that  differential  equation  is  verified  if  FssO 

and  TT  =0>  the  function  F  being  y ^       4,     ^^^        The 

parallel  curve,  as  1  have  already  argued,  is  under  these  circum- 
stances an  integral  of  F=0;  and  since  its  equation  contains  one 
more  arbitrary  quantity  than  the  equation  of  the  curve  itself,  it 
is  capable  of  satisfying  the  given  conditions  of  the  problem.  I 
have  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  if  the  given  surface  be  of 
small  amount  for  a  considerable  distance  between  the  given 
points  on  the  axis^  the  form  of  the  curve  is  like  the  arc  of  a 
bow ;  but  if  the  amount  of  surface  be  large  for  a  small  interval 
between  the  points,  the  curve  approaches  the  circular  form. 
Under  the  supposed  circumstances  auch  forms  might  be  ante- 
cedently expected  to  be  given  by  the  results  of  the  analytical 
calculation. 

The  foregoing  ^solutions  of  the  two  problems  do  not  essentially 
differ  firom  those  I  proposed  in  an  article  contained  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Maj^zine  for  July  1871.  But  the  latter  solutions 
were  effected  by  actually  finding  the  equations  of  the  evolutes 
ooivresponding  to  the  two  series  of  involutes ;  whereas  the  present 
reaeardi  has  shown  that  this  process  was  not  necessary,  and  that 
the  new  integration  is  virtually  an  extension  of  the  recognized 
methods  of  integrating  by  factors  and  by  differentiation.  The* 
principle  of  the  application  of  this  new  method  in  these  two  in- 
stances may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  A  differential  equation 
F=0  of  the  second  order  may  have  an  integral  containing  three 
arbitrary  constants,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  third  order  obtained  by  eliminating  these 
constants  from  the  integral  is  verified  by  the  ^u;o  equations  FsO 

dF 
and  —  ^0,  and  not  by  either  singly.     The  reasoti  is,  that  as 

.     rfF  . 

the  equation -^ss  0  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  F=0,  the 
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latter  equation,  in  case  the  above  condition  can  be  ful6Ued^  is 
really  of  the  third  order. 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  my  researches  in  the 
Calculus  of  Variations^  having  succeeded  at  length  in  removing 
from  its  analysis  the  reproach  of  fiailing  to  solve  a  class  of  pro- 
blems which  unquestionably  should  thereby  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion. For  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  conti- 
nuous surface  of  revolution  which  for  a  given  amount  of  surface 
and  a  given  length  of  the  axis  encloses  a  maximum  volume. 
But  so  far  was  this  problem  from  being  solved,  that,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  difficulties,  those  who  from  their  reputation  as 
analysts  might  be  expected  to  furnish  a  solution^  have  only 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  insolvable.  Probably,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  held  to  be  excusable  that  in  my  first  attempts 
to  solve  it  I  adopted  views  and  processes  of  reasoning  which  I 
had  afterwards  to  abandon  as  untenable.  I  persevered,  how- 
ever, in  my  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  solution,  not  being  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  failure  of  analysis ;  and  the  re- 
sults now  comnyunicated  I  consider  to  be  a  justification  of  thia 
course. 

Camhridge,  October  8,  1873. 

L.  On  Statical  and  Dynamical  Ideas  in  Chemistry. — Part  IV. 
(conclusion).  On  the  Idea  of  Motion.  By  Edmund  J.  Mills^ 
D.Sc* 

Contents. 

A  criterion  of  scientific  progresg  is  needed.  This  criterion  is  an  idea 
common  to  all  the  sciencea— namely,  the  idea  of  pure  motion.  It  was  first 
announced  by  Herakleitoa  of  Ephesus ;  we  afterwards  trace  it  through  the 
Platonic  Sokrates,  the  Sophists,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Skep- 
tics. It  reappears  in  Hobbes  and  He^l.  Ferrier  and  Spencer  compared 
with  reference  to  this  idea.  All  conscious  knowledge  is  but  knowled^  of 
motion.  The  science  of  the  naturalist,  mathematics,  and  geology  are  illus- 
trations of  the  directive  force  of  the  idea.  In  chemistry — whidi  has  not» 
like  those  sciences,  assumed  a  "  new  "  phase — ^a  theory  of  absolute  limits 
prevails ;  but  its  great  epochs  are  intelligible  only  by  the  light  of  this  cri- 
terion :  its  imaginarjr  pursuits ;  study  of  the  chemical  process  neglected. 
The  extinction  of  ethics.  Questions.  Summary.  Practical  tendency  of 
the  discussion. 

Horafiov  pofj  dircAKa^MV  ra  Svra. 

IF  a  chemist,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  were  to  suspend 
for  a  moment  his  more  immediate  investigation  and  ask 
himself  Is  this  Progress  ?  he  would  have  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  this  question  should 
often  be  a^ked,  or  that  every  chemist  should  ask  it.  But  it  does 
arise  in  the  most  legitimate  manner;  and,  as  it  has  a  tran- 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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ftcendant  importance  in  the  economy  of  intellectual  effort^  an 
answer  is  imperatively  required.  Moreover,  as  in  every  science 
the  same  demand  springs  up^  bow  vast  must  be  the  interests 
concerned^  how  great  the  value  of  a  right  response  I 

The  question  stated  presupposes  that  a  deficiency  or  a  require- 
ment does  actually  exist — ^in  other  words^  that  the  science  from 
which  the  question  comes  in  some  respect  differs  from  the  general 
scientific  level.  Now  in  Part  I.  of  these  papers*^  I  pointed  out 
what  is  the  universal  criterion  of  progress — namely,  "  the  most 
general  idea,  existing  at  a  given  time  as  a  factor  in  every  branch 
of  science/'  My  position  may  be  illustrated  by  an  experimental 
usage.  Suppose  a  phenomenon  has  to  be  observed  by  reading 
off  a  number ;  this  is  done^  not  once^  but  many  times,  and  the 
average  result  is  calculated.  The  average  is  certainly  more  va- 
luable than  either  of  the  observations  taken  singly ;  and,  if  these 
are  regarded  as  combining  towards  an  end,  it  is  contained  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  each  of  them.  The  idea  of  pure  motion 
is  asserted  to  be  the  mean  or  general  idea  sought.  I  now  pro* 
pose  to  explain  more  fully  in  what  sense  this  assertion  is  made^ 
and  to  discuss  more  at  large  than  was  possible  in  Parts  II.  and 
III.  the  nature  of  the  criterion  itself. 

The  general  nature  of  the  criterion  establishes  its  universal 
applicability.  But  I  address  myself  more  especially  to  chemists ; 
and  their  science  is  at  the  present  time,  and  at  this  instant  to 
the  judicial  reader,  in  the  very  crisis  when  the  adoption  of  a  real 
criterion  is  of  the  supremest  consequence.  Sad  in  the  poverty 
of  symbolic  resources,  miserably  unreasoned  and  deficient  in 
power,  it  urgently  requires  an  entire  reform  of  its  prevailing 
theory.  The  student  more  especially,  and  the  teacher  (who  is 
in  each  instruction  a  necessary  artificer  of  prejudices),  have  need 
to  pause,  and  find  or  verify  that  ^' word"  which^  like  the  tcpi- 
Tixd^  Xiyo^  of  St.  Pault>  is  to  divide  and  penetrate  all  the 
problems  of  knowledge. 

The  history  of  the  idea  of  pure  motion  is  comparatively  brief 
and  simple.  Herakleitos  of  Ephesus  (460  b.c.)^  who  first  an- 
nounced it,  had  clearly  seen  its  vast  importance  and  universal 
applicability ;  and,  though  termed  by  his  successors  The  Dark 
(^KOT€iv&:),  he  was  undoubtedly  understood  by  many  of  them. 
The  Sokrates  of  Plato  j:  seems  on  the  whole^  to  accept  Hera- 
kleitbs's  doctrine  §  and  frequently  alludes  to  it;  where  he  treats 

*  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxxviL  p.  461. 

t  Hebrews,  chap.  iv.  verses  12,  13. 

X  In  the  Tkeateius, 

§  Ferrier  (Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  toI.  i.  pp.  145, 146)  writes  of 
Herakleitos,  "  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  embryo  of  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
of  the  nniverae.     I  am  convinced  that  the  unity  of  contraries  is  the  law  of 
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it  humorouBlyy  the  sport  is  rmther  at  the  expense  of  his  auditors' 
intelligence  than  coneeniing  his  subject.  Herakleitos  pointed  oat 
the  illusory  nature  of  the  seeming  permanence  or  stationary  condi- 
tion of  things:  ''everything  moves,  and  nothing  remains/'  he  said. 
The  flow  of  a  river  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the 
world;  in  which^  indeed^  the  only  reality  is  the  act  of  transition^  or 
the ''  becoming ;''  not  inception  and  results^  but  process.  In  the 
instant  of ''  becoming '^  he  conceives  the  contrary  determinations 
of  being  and  not-being  united, — a  notion  which  Professor  Ferrier 
has  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  well-known  geometrical  expla- 
nation of  two  opposite  forces  combining  in  a  continuous  curvi- 
linear path.  The  sophists,  especially  Protagoras,  applied  this 
doctrine^  though  not  with  the  highest  success,  to  justice  and 
morals,  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
will.  In  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  conditions  of  nature 
are  summed  up  as  motion,  space  (the  possibility  of  motion),  and 
time  (the  measure  of  motion) ;  but,  in  Aristotle,  the  idea  becomes 
less  pure,  is  circumscribed  with  hmits  in  the  detail,  and  loses  in 
elasticity  and  vigour.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Epicureans ;  but 
it  formed  the  latent  basis  of  their  philosophy,  as  likewise  of  the 
Skepticism  of  every  age. 

In  much  more  modern  times,  the  idea  of  motion  was  most 
distinctly  grasped  by  Hobbes,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  his 
*  Humane  Nature/  2nd  edition  (1660),  from  which  work  I  have 
taken  the  following  statements.     ''That  the  Subject  wherein 

all  things— 4hat  all  life,  all  nature^  all  tfaotight,  all  reason  centres  in  the 
oneness  or  conciliation  of  Being  and  not-Being.  *  A  firm  grasp  of  this  doc* 
trine,  a  dear  insight  into  its  truth,  and  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  it  and  its 
conseouences,  would  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  truer  philosophy  than 
that  wnich  is  at  present  so  much  in  vogue.  That  philosophy  is  foimded 
entirely  on  the  denial  of  the  unity  of  contrary  determinations  in  the  same 
subject.  It  takes  two  opposite  conceptions,  and  holding  them  apart  it 
shows  that  reason  is  baffled  in  its  attempts  adequatebr  to  conceive  either 
of  them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  achieved 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  great  triumph  in  proclaiming,  or,  as  diey  think, 
in  proving  the  impotency  of  human  reason.  But  what  if  the  conceptions 
thus  set  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  not  conceptions  at  all,  but  are  mere 
moments  or  elements  of  conception?"  Compare  with  this  the  following 
passage  from  Herbert  Spencer  (First  Principles,  2nd  edit.  p.  277).  ''The 
law  we  seek,  therefore,  must  be  the  law  of  the  continuous  redistnbtUion  tf 

matter  and  motion.    Absolute  rest  and  permanence  do  not  exist And 

the  question  to  be  answered  is— -What  dynamic  principle,  true  of  the  meta* 
morphosis  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  expresses  these  ever-changing 

relations? a  Philosophy  rightly  so-called  can  come  into  existence 

only  by  solving  the  problem."  And  again,  p.  285,  "  While  the  general  his- 
toiy  of  every  aggregate  is  definable  as  a  change  from  a  diffused  im|)ercep- 
tible  state  to  a  concentrated  perceptible  state  and  acain  to  a  diffused  imper- 
ceptible state,  eveiy  detail  of  the  history  is  definable  as  a  part  of  either  the 
one  change  or  the  other.    This,  then,  must  be  that  universal  law " 
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Colour  and  Image  are  inherent,  is  not  the  Object  or  thing  seen. 
That  there  is  nothing  without  us  (really)  which  we  call  an  Image 
or  Colour.  That  the  said  Image  or  Colour  is  but  an  apparitum 
unto  us  of  the  motion^  agitation  or  alteration  which  the  Object 
worketh  in  the  Brain,  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  substance  of 
the  head.  That  as  in  Vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise 
from  the  other  Senses,  the  subject  of  their  inherence  is  not  the 
Object,  but  the  Sentient.'^    (p.  9.) 

Hobbes  also  says  that  the  reflex  stroke  from  the  brain  to  the 
impressing  object  constitutes  our  sense  of  colour,  form,  sound, 
etc.  What  is  really  outside  is  ^^  motions,  by  which  these  seem* 
ings  are  caused.^'  (p.  18.) 

"  Conceptions  and  apparitions  are  nothing  realty,  but  motion 
in  some  internal  substance  of  the  head.*'  (p.  69.) 

''  All  evidence  is  conception  ....  and  all  conception  is  imagi* 
nation,  and  proceedeth  from  SenseJ*  (p.  136.) 

Hobbes  does  not  seem  to  haye  anywhere  definitely  stated  the 
final  conclusion  deducible  from  the  above  propositions.  But 
they  involye  a  sorites,  the  beginning  of  which  is  the  mental  act, 
the  end  of  which  is  motion :  motion  is  therefore  exclusively  our 
being.  The  argument  may  be  exhibited  as  follows.  I  only 
know  of  events  by  sensations,  which  can  only  be  represented  as 
motion ;  the  organs  or  parts  of  my  body  whereby  I  know  these 
are  themselves  events,  both  to  me  and  other  intelligences.  All 
knowledge  of  events  is  therefore  knowledge  of  motion.  In 
'*  events  '^  are  included  the  emotions,  will,  and  intellect  of  other 
persons;  consequently  my  own.  A  moving  body  is  merely  di- 
rected or  relative  motion.  This  theory  must  apply  at  least  to 
all  conscious  knowledge*. 

The  last  philosopher  who  can  be  said  to  have  advocated  the 
idea  of  pure  motion  was  Hegel.  In  his  dialectical  method^ 
which  always  advances  ''  from  notion  to  notion  through  nega- 
tion '^ — ^in  his  doctrine  of  being,  as  always  (pendulum-like)  va- 
nishing into  nothing  and  back  again — in  these  and  other  prin- 
cipal features  of  HegeFs  system,  we  observe,  as  its  author 
acknowledged,  the  restoration  of  the  Herakleitic  principle.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however^  to  suppose  that  He^el,  in  endea- 
vouring to  trace  out  with  much  minuteness  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  his  dialectic,  agrees  at  all  points  with  his  Grecian  pre- 
decessor; but,  on  the  whole,  his  fundamental  idea  is  most  con- 
vincingly the  same. 

The  philosophic  aspect  of  the  idea  of  pure  motion,  as  portrayed 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  indicates  the  prevalence  of  that 
ideal  influence  from  very  early  historic  times  until  now;  and 

*  Further  expotttions  of  Hobbes's  view  will  be  found  in  bis  work  'The 
Leviathan '  (1661),  pp.  3,  362, 369, 374,  376. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  807.  Nov.  1878.  2  B 
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shows,  moreover,  how  natural  it  is  and  must  be  to  man's  mind 
to  acquire.  Great  thoughts,  however,  do  not  remain  £6r  ever 
without  fruit,  even  when  held  unconsciously  by  i^orant  people. 
Secret  and  imperceptible,  they  grow.  Hence  it  becomes  impor* 
tant  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  decided  practical  evi- 
dences of  the  idea  of  pure  motion  in  modem  science. 

The  science  of  the  naturalist  had  always  proved  dark  and  dif* 
ficult  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  transcend  facta  and 
verge  upon  principles.  Its  valuable  functions  were  those  of  a 
warehouseman  and  clerk — ^to  collect  and  register;  its  specula* 
tions  hovered  over  the  facts  rather  than  rested  upon  them.  The 
light  but  pungent  satire  of  Reybaud  must  be  admitted  to  have 
had  its  point.  '^  Celui-ci,  me  disait-il,  appartient  corps  et  &me 
aux  entomozoaires ;  il  a  eu  la  chance  de  deeouvrir  une  qoin* 
zi^me  articulation  dans  un  insecte,  et  des  antmines  que  personne 
n'avait  soup9onnees  avant  lui . .  .  .  II  passera  a  la  posterite 
avec  son  hymenopt^re,  sans  compter  une  espece  de  soolopendre 
qui  lui  a  de  grendes  obligations.  Supprimez  cet  homme  de  la 
communaut^  humaine,  et  voilk  des  seolopendres  qui  n'ocoupent 
pas,  dans  Fechelle  des  £tres,  le  rang  qui  leur  appartient.  Lui 
senl  a  pu  en  faire  huit  genres,  douze  sous-genres,  sans  compter 
les  vari^t^s.^'  Wide  as  was  the  naturalist's  scope,  his  chief  duty 
was  the  discovery,  description,  and  arrangement  of  species — 
species  believed,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  be^  distinctly  created, 
and  to  be  each  one  of  them  an  instance  of  a  break  in  nature. 
But  the  subtle  principle  of  motion,  altogether  opposed  to  sta- 
tionary points,  or  discontinuity,  can  now  be  seen  to  have  beesi 
ever  asserting  itself,  asserting  itself  in  more  or  less  fanciful 
theories  of  archetypes,  of  the  emanations  of  beings  from  few 
sources,  of  a  fundamental  identity  of  origin  for  animals  and 
plants*.  At  length,  with  seeming  but  not  veritable  suddenness, 
the  beautiful  and  harmonious  hypothesis  of  Darwin  and  Wallace 
arose,  and  ere  long  was  found  to  comprehend  within  its  graap 
the  varied  forms  of  the  world's  life.  For  many  yeara  to  come  it 
will  be  the  finest  task  of  the  naturalist  to  work  at  the  verifica- 
tion of  that  hypothesis,  though  we  have  even  now  the  present 
value  of  such  verification.  Darwin's  theory  is  familiar  to  every 
one;  the  principle  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statements  of  its  originator  t : — *'  A  French  author,  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  this  volume,  assumes  that,  according  to 
my  view,  species  undergo  great  and  abrupt  changes,  and  then 

*  It  remains  for  the  pbilosophic  chemist  and  physicist  to  bfidge  over  the 
artificial  b&rricr  betnieen  '*  living  and  non-living  matter^"  and  to  prove  diat 
life  is  the  commoD  property  of  all  sensuous  objects. 

f  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  (1866),  pp. 
146,  232,  246. 
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he  triumphantly  asks  how  this  is  possible,  seeing  that  sach  mo- 
dified forms  would  be  crossed  by  the  many  which  have  remained 
unchanged.'^ 

^*  Why  should  not  nature  take  a  sudden  leap  from  structure 
to  structure  f  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection  we  can  clearly 
understand  why  she  should  not;  for  natural  selection  acts  only 
by  taking  advantage  of  slight  successive  variations;  she  can 
never  take  a  sudden  leap,  but  must  advance  by  short  and  sure 
though  slow  steps/^ 

'^  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection  we  can  clearly  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  that  old  canon  in  natural  history,  ^  natura 
non  facit  saltum/  This  canon,  if  we  look  only  to  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  is  not  strictly  correct;  but  if  we  in« 
elude  all  those  of  past  times,  whether  known  or  not  yet  known, 
it  must  by  my  theory  be  strictly  true/^ 

Here,  then,  we  have,  stated  in  the  clearest  language,  explicit 
evidence  that  the  great  principle  acquired  by  the  naturalist,  and 
now  governing  the  entire  extent  of  his  observations,  is  continuity, 
a  derivative  form  of  the  idea  of  motion. 

I  turn  to  the  science  of  algebra.  It,  too,  has  gone  through  a 
''  new  "  phase,  and  now  exists  under  conditions  which  are  most 
remarkable,  though  these  conditions  have  been  developed  in  the 
most  gradual  and  orderly  manner  from  the  time  of  Newton,  as 
by  him  from  his  predecessors.  It,  too,  is  morphological;  through 
it  every  branch  of  modern  mathematics  has  again  become  young* 
The  interoperation  of  algebraic  forms  corresponds  to  those  con- 
flicting conditions  of  nature  by  which  species  are  produced  and 
maintained.  '  But  what  sun  was  it  that  gave  such  light  to  the 
mathematician  ?  The  same  that  shone  on  that  other  contiuent 
of  the  naturalist.  ''  Time  was  when  all  the  parts  of  the  subject 
were  dissevered*,  when  algebra,  geometry,  and  arithmetic  either 
lived  apart  or  kept  up  cold  relations  of  acquaintance  confined  to 
occasional  calls  upon  one  another;  but  that  is  now  at  an  end; 
they  are  drawn  together  and  are  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  intimately  related  and  connected  by  a  thousand  fresh  ties ; 
and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  shall 
form  but  one  body  with  one  soul.  Geometry  formerly  was  the 
chief  borrower  from  arithmetic  and  algebra;  but  it  has  since 
repaid  its  obligations  with  abundant  usury ;  and  if  I  were  asked 
to  name,  in  one  word,  the  pole-star  round  which  the  mathema- 
tical firmament  revolves,  the  centi*al  idea  which  pervades  as  a 
hidden  spirit  the  whole  corpus  of  mathematical  doctrine,  I  should 
point  to  Continuity  as  contained  in  our  notions  of  space,  and 
say,  it  is  this,  it  is  this  I*' 

*  Sylvester,  British  Association's  Report  (1869),  Transactions  of  Sec- 
tions, p.  7. 
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In  the  antagonism  between  continuity  in  mathematics  and 
alleged  absolute  limits  in  chemistry,  we  see  the  reason  why  so 
few  chemists  are  mathematicians^  and  so  few  mathematicians 
chemists. 

(Geology  has,  in  recent  years,  shaken  itself  free  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  cataclysmal  school,  and  finds  in  existing  forces,  con- 
tinuously exerted,  an  adequate  explanation  of  her  special  phe- 
nomena. 

Chemistry  still  looks  with  half-averted  face  upon  all  dynamical 
doctrines.  But  her  great  centres  of  historic  conflict  are  intelli- 
gible only  by  their  aid.  Acid,  Alkali,  Base,  and  Salt  are  not 
capable  of  definition  as  particular  things*;  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity alone  renders  them  clear.  Chemical  Substance  is  homo- 
geneous, not  discontinuous  substance;  Chemical  Functions  are 
modes  of  motion  f.  The  Atomic  Theory,  triumphant  still,  is 
more  suspected  than  before ;  but  it  is  indeed  a  better  senrant  to 
pure  dynamics ;  for  it  places  before  the  mind,  daily  and  most 
distinctly,  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  assumption  that  quan- 
tity consists  of  parts :(.  Grave  and  mature  chemists  now  invea- 
tigate  the  position  of  a  particular  atom  in  an  aromatic  compound, 
and  find  it  at  the  side,  in  the  middle,  or  near  some  other  portion 
of  an  open  or  closed  chain.  In  the  mean  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  chemical  process.  Such  are  our  dreams ;  we  think  them 
so  re^lar,  orderly,  and  reasonable.  And  so  they  are,  until  the 
mommg ;  then  we  shall  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  For 
my  own  part,  the  perusal  of  modem  chemical  literature  fills  me 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  sorrow  and  shame. 

In  the  practical  side  of  philosophy  the  idea  of  motion,  in  va- 
rious derived  forms,  is  also  found  ascendant.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  to  philosophers  that  the  intellectual  bias  of  modem  nations 
is  due ;  and  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  society,  having 
been  so  derived,  are  in  the  main  dynamical.  The  sentiments, 
the  affections,  the  passions  of  manlund  have  been  flooded  with 
liberty  and  power.  It  has  been  found  advisable,  and  even  ne- 
cessary, to  remove  many  of  the  older  educational  restraints,  and 
to  qualify  at  least  the  social  distinctions  we  preserve.  The 
science  of  ethics  has  expired,  with  all  necessity  for  formal  sanc- 
tions. The  notions  of  right  and  wrong  can  now  be  derived  his- 
torically, and  are  no  longer  mysterious.  While  Idealism  has, 
on  the  one  hand,  restored  to  its  supreme  and  lawful  rank  the 
individual  Self,  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  schools  to  make 
men  know  that;  in  the  mean  time,  the  wide  demand  for  liberty 
of  the  will  is  not  only  audible  but  imperative.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  as  soon  as  the  ethical  sanction  is  defined  as  liberty  or  free- 

♦  PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  461. 
t  Ibid.  S.  4.  vol.  xl.  p.  269. 
t  Ibid.  S.4.Tol.xlii.p.ll2. 
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dom^  no  sanction  any  longer  exists ;  act  and  motive  are  identical. 
This  strange  phenomenon  of  the  destruction  of  a  science  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation ;  it  is  as  rare  in  human 
history  as  the  extinction  of  a  star. 

With  regard  to  other  departments  of  practical  philosophy^  I 
need  merely  state  the  names  of  politics^  raigion^  and  sociology, 
and  leave  it  to  the  candid  reader  to  consider  whether  their  nearer 
history  has  been  more  characterized  by  freedom  or  definition. 
To  his  judgment  I  also  relinquish  the  questions  whether  liberty, 
toleration,  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  growth  of  all  our  noblest 
interests,  are  not  more  likely  to  be  fostered  by  cultivating  the 
great  standard  I  have  discussed  than  by  the  dogma  of  an  absolute 
limit.  Where  can  we  find  "  contentment,  but  in  proceeding  ''*? 
or  peace,  but  in  action  f  or  hope,  but  in  the  drift  of  nature  f 

Thus,  then,  having  reflected  upon  the  principles  of  our  daily 
actions  and  the  more  recondite  sources  of  our  scientific  life,  we 
see  rising  from  them  all,  like  a  spirit  out  of  darkness,  the  perfect 
majesty  of  motion.  This  is  the  centre,  this  is  the  vast  and  ever- 
receding  circumference  of  fulfilled  desire.  All  beauty,  all  life, 
all  thoughtful  power,  are  contained  in  it  and  are  it.  Like  a 
river  it  has  glided  on,  silent,  devious,  unperturbed.  From  a 
Grecian  source  toward  the  untravelled  sea  the  stately  ships  of 
science  take  freight  and  spread  their  sails  upon  its  bosom ;  the 
gilded  craft  of  music,  of  poetry,  and  of  rhetoric  disport  there; 
and  the  tiny  barks  of  incipient  civilization  have  but  that  single 
channel.  It  has  drained,  refreshed,  and  fertilized  every  conti* 
nent  of  thought  and  feeling.  At  a  distance  from  its  margin  are 
chiefly  found  the  hideous  desert  and  the  dry  rocks  of  old  dog- 
matic conflict;  but  nearer  to  the  shore  come  soft  oases;  and  its 
banks  are  fertile  vales,  content,  and  sweet  and  tranquil.  All 
remote  inspirations,  all  scattered  fragments  of  knowledge,  are 
but  dew  or  clouds  exhaled  at  first  from  its  surface,  or  wafted 
from  its  waves. 

Ah,  Shade  of  Herakieitos  I  leave  his  urn,  and  weep  no  more ; 
for  the  teachings  of  that  mighty  mind  are  not  only  understood, 
but  have  been  verified,  and  we  can  now  coordinate  them  from 
new  forms.  Henceforth  it  remains  but  to  apply  his  great  idea, 
now  seen  to  be  the  widest  generalization  from  experience — ^to 
turn  round,  and,  journeying  backward  into  detail,  take  that  aa 
both  map  and  compass  on  the  road.  Henceforth,'  for  us  who 
have  chosen  the  criterion,  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  is  mo- 
tion, all  that  is  evil  and  to  be  dreaded  is  a  limit.  Let  no  one 
strive  to  reconcile  them. 

•  Hobbea. 

12  Pemberton  Tenace, 
St.  John's  Park,  N. 
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LI.  Notices  respecting  New  BoQks^ 

An  EUmentary  Treatise  on  the  DifferentieU  CaleuluSy  eowUUning  <JW 
Theory  of  Plane  Curves,  with  nmnerotis  Eaeamples.  By  BEirxAXiir 
WttLiAMBON,  AM.,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Tnnihf  College,  Dublin. 
Second  Edition,  Beyised  and  Enlarged.  London:  LongmanSy 
Green,  and  Co.  1873,  (Pp.  367.) 

^yi^  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  shortly  after  its  pub- 
V^  Hcation,  abont  a  year  and  a  half  ago  (Apnl  1872).  There  is 
therefore  no  need  to  say  much  on  the  present  occasion.  The  revi- 
sion to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected  consists  partly  in  a  change 
of  arrangement  of  some  of  the  articles  {e,  g.  the  chapter  on  La- 
grange's Theorem,  which  was  Chap.  20  in  the  &:«t  edition,  is  Chap.  7  in 
the  second),  partly  in  the  addition  of  articles  here  and  there  through- 
out the  volume  (e.  g,  the  articles  on  Linear  Transformation,  ^os. 
292-294  added  to  the  chapter  on  Change  of  the  Independent  y&- 
riable),  partly  in  the  insertion  of  additional  Examples.  The  total 
number  of  changes  is  considerable,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is  to  increase  the  volume  by  24  pages ;  still  the  changes  do  not  make 
what  can  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  alteration  in  the  work. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the  author  on  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  his  very  useful 
book  will  continue  to  find  muiy  readers. 


LIl.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

KOTAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  326.] 

May  1, 1873. — ^William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

T^HE  following  communication  was  read : — 
•*■     "  On  the  !Mect  of  Pressure  on  the  Character  of  the  Spectra 
of  Gases."     By  C.  H.  Steam  and  G.  H.  Lee. 

The  variations  in  the  spectra  of  gases  which  accompany  changes 
of  density  have  been  studied  by  rliicker  and  Hittorf,  Frankland 
and  Lockyer,  Wiillner  and  others. 

It  appears  to  us  tiiat  one  cause  to  which  these  changes  may  be 
due  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  many  of  the  observed  variations 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  density  of  the  gas.  If  a  Leyden  jar 
be  placed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  current  from  an  induction-coil  be 
passed  through  a  Pliicker's  tube  containing  nitrogen  with  the  traces 
of  hydrogen  generally  present,  the  following  well-known  pheno- 
mena are  observed. 

When  the  gas  is  near  atmospheric  pressure,  the  line-spectrum 
of  nitrogen  is  brilliant,  and  the  E  line  of  hvdrogen  is  broad  and 
nebulous.  As  the  pressure  is  reduced,  the  lines  of  nitrogen  gra- 
dually fade  out,  and  the  band-spectrum  appears,  while  at  the  same 
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time  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  becomes  narrow  and  well  defined.  If 
fresh  gas  be  admitted,  ti^e  line-Bpeotnim  reappears,  accompanied 
by  a  widening  of  the  F  line. 

That  these  cbaoges  are  not  dependent  on  the  density  of  the  gas, 
appears  from  the  following  experiment : — 

A  sealed  tube  containing  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  hydrogen  at  a 
pressure  of  about  2  millims.,  was  placed  before  the  spectroscope. 
A  second  tube  was  connected  with  the  air-pump,  and  the  current 
passed  through  both  tubes,  a  Leyden  jar  bemg  placed  in  the  circuit. 

When  the  pressure  in  the  second  tube  was  hi^h,  the  line-spec- 
trum of  nitrogen  appeared  brilliantly  in  the  sealed  tube,  and  the  F 
line  was  broad  and  nebulous ;  as  the  exhaustion  proceeded  these 
lines  faded  out,  and  the  F  line  became  narrow,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  if  tiie  sealed  tube  had  been  in  process  of  exhaustion. 
The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  production  of  the  line- 
spectrum  of  nitrogen,  and  the  expansion  of  the  F  line  of  hydrosen, 
depend  entirely  on  the  intensity  of  the  charge  communicated  to 
the  Leyden  jar.  When  the  pressure  of  the  gas  between  the  elec- 
trodes is  high,  the  discharge  does  not  take  place  until  the  jar  is 
fully  charged ;  but  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds  a  less  and  less  charge 
is  communicated  to  the  jar,  and  the  discharge  at  last  is  virtually 
not  more  than  that  of  the  simple  current. 

The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  iuterposing  a  break  in  the 
circuit,  the  length  of  which  may  be  increased  as  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  is  reduced.  Pliicker  and  Hittorf  appear  to  have  used  a  break, 
as  in  their  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Nov.  1864,  they 
speak  of  the  expansion  of  lines  obtained  by  increasing  the  charge  of 
the  jar  by  an  interposed  stratum  of  air.  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  noticed  that  the  reduction  of  pressure  in  the  tube 
was  only  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  the  chiurge  of  the  jar,  and 
that  to  this  cause  many  of  the  changes  of  spectra  which  accompany 
the  reduced  pressure  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

We  are  continuing  our  experiments  on  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  the  spectrum,  but  prefer  to  reserve  this  portion  of  the  subject 
for  the  present. 

May  8.— Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

**  Besearches  in  Spectrum-Analysis  in  connexion  with  the  Spec- 
trum of  the  Sun."— -No.  11.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.E.S. 

The  observations  in  this  paper  are  a  continuation  of  those  i^erred 
to  in  the  previous  communication  bearing  the  same  title.  They 
deal  (1)  with  the  spectra  of  chemical  compounds,  and  (2)  with  the 
spectra  of  mechanical  mixtures. 

I.  Chemical  Compotmds. 

Several  series  of  salts  were  observed ;  these  series  may  be  divided 
into  two : — 1st,  those  in  which  the  atomic  weights  varied  in  each 
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series ;  2nd,  those  in  which  the  assodated  elements  yaried  in  eacii 
series.     The  following  salts  were  mapped : — 

PbF,,  PbCl,,  PbBr.,  Pbl,;  Sr  F,,  Sp  CL,  Sr  Br.,  Sri,; 
BaP,  Bad,,  Ba  Br^,  Ba  L ;  Mg  P„  Mg  CI,,  MgBr,, 
MgJ,;  NaP,  NaO,  NaBr,  Nal. 

The  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  described.  The  same  alu- 
minium cups,  described  in  the  first  paper,  were  used ;  and  the  poles 
were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  at  will  be  siuv 
rounded  with  any  gas  or  vapour.  Hydrogen  was  used  in  some  of 
these  experiments ;  it  was  purified  in  the  usual  manner  by  drying 
and  freeing  from  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  was  then 
passed  oyer  dean-cut  pieces  of  sodium,  and  admitted  to  the  poles. 
An  induction-spark  m>m  6  one-pint  Grove  cells  was  used,  the 
circuit  being  tvithout  the  Leydenjar, 

The  lead  compounds  behaved  (in  air)  as  follows : — 

The  fluoride  gave  the  eleven  longest  lines  of  the  metal ;  but  four 
were  very  faint. 

The  chloride  gave  nine  lines ;  one  of  these  was  very  short. 

The  bromide  gave  six  lines ;  but  one  was  a  mere  dot  on  the  pole. 

The  iodide  ^ve  four  lines  distinctly  and  two  as  dots,  one  of  whidi 
was  scarcely^  visible. 

It  is  pomted  out  that  the  decrease  in  length  and  number  of 
lines  follows  the  increase  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  non-metallic 
element,  the  lines  dying  out  in  the  order  of  their  length. 

Barium  was  next  experimented  on,  the  same  series  of  salts  being 
used.  A  marked  departure  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  lead  compounds  was  observed,  espedally  in  the  case  of  the 
fluoride,  its  spectrum  being  much  the  simplest ;  in  fact  it  consisted 
of  only  4  lines.  Strontium  behaved  like  barium ;  and  so  did  mag- 
nesium fluoride.  This  anomalous  behaviour  was  found  to  be  most 
probably  due  to  the  exceedingly  refractory  nature  of  these  fluorides, 
all  of  them  being  quite  infusible,  and  non-volatile  in  any  spark  that 
was  used. 

Sodic  fluoride,  sodic  chloride,  sodic  bromide,  and  sodic  iodide 
exhibited  a  behaviour  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  lead ;  i.  «.  the 
iodide  showed  most  of  the  metallic  spectrum. 

The  difference  between  flame-spectra  and  those  produced  by  a 
weak  electric  discharge  are  then  discussed.  Beads  of  the  chlorides 
&c,  were  heated  in  a  Bunsen  gas-flame.  Bal^  gave  a  "  structure  " 
spectrum  (since  proved  to  be  due  to  the  oxide)  and  the  line  at 
wave-length  6534*5,  by  very  far  the  longest  metallic  line  of  ba- 
rium. The  bromide  behaved  like  the  iodide ;  and  so  did  the  chlo- 
ride, except  that  its  spectrum  was  more  brilliant.  Baric  fluoride 
gave  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  spectrum,  the  oxide  structure  being 
scarcely  visible,  and  5534'5  very  faint  indeed.  The  strontium 
salts  follow  those  of  barium — 4607'5,  the  longest  strontium  line, 
appearing  in  conjunction  with  an  oxide  spectrum.  The  strontic 
fluoride,  however,  refused  to  give  any  spectrum  whatever.     These 
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results  are  compared  with  those  obtaiiied  with  the  weak  spark ; 
and  it  is  shown  that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree :  e,  g,  baric 
bromide  gives  25  lines  in  the  spark ;  these  are  the  longest  lines. 
In  the  flame  it  gives  but  one  line ;  but  this  is  the  longest  of  all 
the  barium  lines,  and  indeed  very  far  exceeds  all  the  others  in 
length.  When  the  flame-spectra  are  compared  with  those  pro- 
duced by  the  low-tension  spark,  the  spectra  of  the  metals  in  the 
combination  are  in  the  former  case  invariably  more  simple  than 
in  the  latter,  so  that  only  the  very  longest  line  or  lines  are  left. 

Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  £•  J.  Friswell  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  similarity  of  the  spectra  of  the  various  salts  of  the 
same  metal  observed  in  air  are  then  given,  the  conclusion  being 
that  the  spectrum  observed  is  really  that  of  the  oxide. 

Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's,  Mitscherlich's,  and  Clifton  and  Eoscoe's 
prior  conclusions  on  the  points  investigated  are  stated  at  length ; 
and  it  is  shown  that  the  observations  recorded,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  determination  of  the  long  and  short  lines  of  metallic 
vapours,  are  in  favour  of  the  views  advanced  by  Mitscherlich,  Clif- 
ton, and  Eoscoe.  Por  while  the  spectra  of  the  iodides,  bromides, 
^kc  of  any  element  in  air  are  the  same,  as  stated  by  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen,  the  foct  that  this  is  not  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  is 
established  by  the  other  fact,  HujA  only  the  very  longest  lines  of  the 
metai  are  present,  increased  dissociation  bringing  in  {he  other  metaUic 
lines  in  the  order  of  their  length. 

The  spectra  have  been  mapped  with  the  salts  in  hydrogen : 
here  the  spectra  are  different,  as  stated  by  Mitscherlich ;  and  the 
metaUie  lines  are  represented  according  to  the  volatUiiy  of  the  eomr- 
pound,  ordy  the  very  longest  lines  being  visible  in  the  eau  of  the  leasts 
volatile  one. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at : — 

1.  A  compound  body  has  as  definite  a  spectrum  as  a  simple  one ; 
but  while  the  spectrum  of  the  latter  consists  of  lines,  the  number 
and  thickness  of  some  of  which  increase  with  molecular  approach, 
the  spectrum  of  a  compound  consists  in  the  main  of  channeUed 
spaces  and  bands,  which  increase  in  like  manner.  In  short,  the 
molecules  of  a  simple  body  and  of  a  compound  one  are  affected 
in  the  same  manner  by  their  approach  or  recess,  so  &r  as  their 
spectra  are  concerned ;  in  other  words,  both  spectra  have  their  long 
and  short  lines  or  bands.  In  each  case  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
the  spectrum  depends  upon  the  greatest  separation  of  molecules, 
and  the  greatest  complexity  (a  continuous  spectrum)  upon  their 
nearest  approach. 

2.  The  neat  required  to  act  upon  a  compound,  so  as  to  render 
its  spectrum  visible,  dissociates  the  compound  according  to  its 
volatility :  the  number  of  true  metallic  lines  which  thus  appear  is 
a  measure  of  the  dissociation ;  and  doubtless  as  the  metal  lines 
increase  in  number  the  compound  bands  thin  out. 

Mitscherlich's  observations,  that  the  metalloids  show  the  same 
structural  spectra  as  the  compound  bodies,  is  then  referred  to,  and 
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the  questicm  is  asked  whether  the  molecules  of  a  metalloid  do  not 
in  structure  lie  between  those  of  elements  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
compounds  on  the  other. 

These  considerations  are  applied  to  solar  and  stellar  spectra. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  solar  spectrum  shows  that  in  all 
probability  th»^  are  no  compounds  in  the  sun. 

Seochi's  maps  of  a  large  number  of  stellar  spectra  are  referred 
to  as  now  inoicating  beyond  all  doubt  the  existence  of  compound 
vapours  in  the  atmosphere  of  some  stars  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that 
.the  phenomena  of  variable  stars  mav  be  due  to  a  delicate  state 
of  equilibrium  in  the  temperature  of  a  star,  which  now  produces 
the  great  absorption  of  the  compound  and  now  that  of  the  ele- 
mental molecules. 

II,  MeAanieal  MUekurea, 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  mechanical  mix- 
tures. Maps  of  the  spectra  of  alloys  of  the  following  percentages 
are  given : — 

Sn  and  Cd     percentages  of  Cd     10-0,  5-0, 1-0,  0-15. 
Pb  and  Zn  „        „        Zn    10-0,  5-0,  1-0,  0-1. 

PbandMg         „        „        Mg    10-0, 1-0, 01, 0-01. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  lines  disappear  from  the  spectrum 
as  the  percentage  becomes  less,  the  shortest  lines  disappearing  first 
— and  that  although  we  have  here  the  foreshadowing  of  a  quan- 
titative spectrum-analysis,  the  method  is  so  rough  as  to  be  inap- 
plicable. 

It  is  tiien  stated  that  further  researches  on  a  method  which  pro-^ 
mises  much  greater  accuracy  are  in  progress. 

The  bearing  of  these  results  on  our  knowledge  of  the  reversing 
layer  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  is  then  discussed. 

LIII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articies. 

ON  THE  CONDENSATION  OF  OASES  AND  LIQUIDS  BY  WOOD*CHAB- 
COAL.  THERMIC  PHENOMENA  FEODUCED  ON  THE  CONTACT 
OF  LIQUIDS  AND  CHARCOAL.  LIQUEFACTION  OF  THE  CON- 
DENSED OA8ES.      BY  M.  MELSENS. 

ABSOBPTION  of  chlorine  by  wood-charcoal  may  go  on  until  it 
represents  a  weight  of  chlorine  equal  to  that  of  the  charcoal ; 
consequently  the  condensing  force  of  the  latter  may  serve  to  realize 
the  lique&ction  of  the  non-permanent  gases. 

Charcoal  put  into  a  tube  similar  to  Faraday's  A-shaped  tube  is 
saturated  with  chlorine.  The  two  extTemities  of  this  siphon  tube 
b«ng  then  sealed  at  the  lamp,  if  the  long  branch  of  the  tube  be 
heated  in  a  water-bath  of  boiling  water,  and  the  short  branch  be 
dipped  into  a  freezing-mixture,  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlorine 
leaves  the  charcoal  and  resumes  the  gaseous  state ;  and  under  the 
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iofloaiuie  of  tlie  pressure  developed,  this  gas  liquefies  in  the  cooled 
short  bi«nch. 

I  have  in  this  way  obtained  several  cabic  oentimetres  of  pore 
liquid  chlorine.  On  taking  the  tube  out  <^  the  bath,  the  liquid 
chlorine  commences  spontaneous  ebullition,  and  again  condenses  on 
the  charcoal,  while  the  short  brandi  becomes  covered  with  a  frost. 

This  succession  of  phenomena  can  be  reproduced,  so  to  saj,  inde^ 
fimtelj ;  and  the  ezperim^its,  easy  to  perform  at  public  lectures, 
permit  the  audience  to  observe  the  various  phases. 

Although  I  can  only  consid^  my  experiments  a  trial,  I  have  ex- 
tended them  to  the  liquefaction  of  several  gases  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal  when  cold  and  disengaged  by  a  temperature  not  rising 
above  100^  C. : — chlorine,  ammonia,  sulphurous,  hydrosulphuric, 
and  hydrobromic  adds,  chloride  of  ethyle,  and  cyanogen.  The 
liquefaction  of  each  of  these  gases  can  be  demonstrated  in  lectures 
when  explaining  the  history  of  those  bodies. 

B^ecting  on  the  feeble  thermic  effects  ascertained  by  Fouillet 
when  pulverulent  mineral  matters  are  soaked  with  water,  oil,  alco- 
hol, or  acetic  ether,  and  on  the  somewhat  greater  effects  exhibited 
when  the  same  liquids  are  absorbed  by  organized  substances,  I 
asked  myself  if  we  could  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  pronounced 
thermic  effects  by  placing  in  contact  with  cellules  of  charcoal  liquids 
which  do  not  act  upon  it — water,  alcohol,  ordinary  ether,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  bromine. 

The  experiments  exceeded  my  expectation.  For  example,  with 
1  part  of  charcoal  and  from  7  to  9  parts  of  liquid  bromine,  the  rise 
of  temperature  exceeds  30^  C,  operating  on  only  from  5  to  10 
grammes  of  charcoal. 

With  charcoal  well  freed  from  gas,  heated  and  cooled  in  vaew>, 
the  heating  due  to  the  imbibition  of  bromine  would  doubtless  be 
much  more  considerable. 

The  volatile  liquids  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  duurcoal  (bro- 
mine, cyanhydric  add,  sulphide  of  carbon,  (Mrdinary  ether,  and 
alcohol)  are  not  expelled,  or  only  partially,  by  a  temperature  of 
100^  C.  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  I  made  ihe  experiment  with  a 
Faraday  tube,  operating  as  described  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
gases.  A  tube  filled  with  charcoal  saturated  with  alcohol  does  not 
permit  any  to  distil  at  100°. 

[The  tubes  were  exhibited  to  the  Academy ;  and  with  them  the 
principal  experiments  (the  liquefaction  of  chlwine,  cyanogen,  &c.) 
have  been  repeated  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Centnde. 

The  condensation  of  liquid  bromine  by  charcoal,  effected  upon 
a  few  grammes,  gave  rise  to  a  brisk  rise  of  temperature,  the  mix- 
ture passing  in  a  few  minutes  from  20°  to  45°.] — Comptes  Mendus  de 
TAcademie  des  Sciences^  October  6,  1873. 


NOT1S  ON  THB  POSSIBLE  EXISTENCB  OF  A  LUNAR  ATMOSPHERE. 
BT  E.  NEISON^  ESQ. 

Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  Imuur  surface  involyed  in  an  assumption  as  to  the  absolute 
non-existenoe  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  it  would  appear  of  far  greater 
probability  that  some  such  afonosphere,  however  limited,  exists. 
^ot  only,  as  Dr.  De  La  Eue  has  remarked,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive 
any  chemical  formation  of  matter  without  an  atmosphere,  but  it  is 
also  difficult  to  even  find  matter  exhibiting  the  features  and  proper- 
ties of  that  constituting  the  lunar  surface,  which  under  the  known 
conditions  would  not  either  yield  an  atmosphere,  or  require  for 
formation  the  presence  of  substances  that  would. 

The  absolute  absence  of  any  atmosphere  has  never  yet  been  de- 
monstrated, but  only  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exceed  certain  limits, 
generally  supposed  much  more  restricted  than  is  actually  the  case. 
In  consequence  it  is  usually  granted  that  some  atmosphere  might 
exist ;  it  is  also  assumed  that  it  must  be  of  most  extreme  tenuity; 
and  the  subject  is  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  without 
inquiring  whither  the  admission  might  carry  us,  so  far  as  relates 
to  this  atmosphere's  power  of  fulfilling  the  same  purposes  as  our 
own  terrestrial  one. 

But  it  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  this  possible 
lunar  atmosphere  might  not  efEect  for  the  lunar  sur&hoe  those 
changes  &c.  that  our  own  does  for  the  terrestrial  sur&ice,  and 
whether  in  fact  it  might  not  amply  suffice  for  maintenance  of  at 
least  some  form  of  vegetable  life.  Eor  the  present,  however,  this 
must  be  deferred. 

The  only  point  restricting  the  extent  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  of 
the  nature  supposed  appears  to  be  its  refractive  power,  more 
especially  as  shown  by  the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  moon.  Irre- 
spective of  the  circumstance  that  these  do  not  invariably  answer 
conclusively  in  the  negative,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  we  may  have  an  atmosphere  whose  TnATimnm  power 
of  refraction  would  not  be  equal  to  one  second  of  arc,  and  yet  be  of 
very  considerable  amount.  For,  of  however  great  tenuity  in  com- 
parison with  our  dense  terrestrial  atmosphere,  it  would  be  in  reality 
present  in  large  quantity — ^to  be  estimated  in  fact,  with  regard  to 
each  square  mile  of  sur&ce,  by  very  many  thousands  of  tons. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  such  an  atmosphere  would 
exert  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  lunar  sur&hoe,  render 
possible  the  existence  of  many  substances  that  appear  to  constitute 
a  great  portion  of  that  surface,  and  explain  many  selenographical 
observations  of  great  interest  that  at  present  appear  to  point  to 
some  such  solution,  and  thus  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  definite  lunar  atmosphere. — MonMy  Notices  of  the  Boydl 
Astronomical  Society ^  June  1873. 

A  CONTKIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THB  HORIZONTAL  PEN- 
DULUM.     BT  PROF.  8AFARIK. 

As  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  some  time  after  date  that  I  get  a 
sight  of  scientific  journals  that  do  not  treat  of  my  special  depart- 
ment (chemistry),  I  first  became  acquainted  recently,  through  the 
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FhOosophical  Magamne,  with  M.  Zollner's  great  memoir  "  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism,  and  the  Magnetic  Belations  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies."  In  §  24  of  this  (like  everj  thing  that  comes 
from  M.  ZoUner)  ingenious  and  thoughtful  treatise,  there  is  a  de* 
tailed  account  of  a  new  instrument,  ^^ch  in  November  1869  had 
been  brought  by  M.  Zollner  to  the  notice  of  the  Saxon  Bojal  Society 
of  Sciences,  in  a  memoir  "  On  a  new  Method  for  measuring  Attract-* 
ing  and  Eepelling  Forces  " — ^which  had  remained  unknown  to  me. 
He  proposes  to  name  the  new  instrument  ^*  horizontal  pendulum," 
mentioning  also  that,  in  1863,  M.  Perrot  had  proposed  for  the  same 

Surposes,  and  described  in  the  Gomptes  Benaus  of  the  Fans  Acfr- 
emy,  an  instrument  resting  on  the  same  principles. 

It  is  of  high  interest,  and  will  certainly  interest  M.  Zollner  to 
learn,  that,  more  than  a  veneration  since,  in  Germany  his  instru- 
ment was  not  only  described  and  figured,  but  also  applied  to  expe- 
riments, although  no  particulars  of  the  results  are  given. 

Singularly,  the  matter  goes  back  to  a  man  whose  name  has  no 
good  sound  in  connexion  with  the  exact  sciences,  and  from  whom  it 
certainly  would  be  least  expected — Qruithuisen  of  Munich.  I  feel 
so  much  the  more  obligation  to  render  him  this  late  justice,  as  seven 
years  since,  in  a  longer  memoir  published  in  the  Bdkmische  Mitseu/nv* 
zeittchrifi,  vol.  zxxix.,  **  On  the  present  State  of  Lunar  Investiga- 
tions," 1  took  the  &nciful  philosopher  of  Munich  somewhat  sharply 
to  task — ^in  fact,  designated  him  as  selenoprotophantast.  I  feel 
now  myself,  in  somewhat  riper  years,  that  this  asperity  towards  one 
&r  advanced  in  age,  and  so  much  my  senior,  who,  with  all  his  ex- 
travagancies, always  proceeded  in  good  faith,  was  perhaps  not  in 
place ;  and  I  hereby  gladly  retract,  not  the  substance  of  my  words, 
but  the  too  great  acrimony  of  their  form. 

The  very  first  Part  of  Gruithuisen's  Anaiekten  fur  Erd-  tmd  J7tm- 
melskunde  (Munich,  1828,  80  pages  8vo)  opens  with  a  truly  original 
and  remarkable  paper  of  45  pages,  by  the  eiditor,  "  On  the  Proposal 
to  dig  a  hole  through  the  earth ;  whether  the  condition  of  the  air  at 
great  depths  can  be  ascertained  in  any  other  way,  by  the  excava* 
tion  of  a  tunnel  transversely  through  a  mountain-range  or  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  by  the  catachAonie  oheervatory,  its  mathematical  and 
optical  instruments,  and  also  by  the  elkysmometer."  (The  words 
in  italics  are  so  in  the  original.) 

At  a  time  when  (of  course  mostly  through  the  &ult  of  Gruit- 
huisen  himself  and  those  like  him)  all  so-called  physical  investiga- 
tion of  the  heavens  had  fallen  inte  such  discredit  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  natural  reaction,  professional  astronomers  rigorously 
insisted  on  acknowledging  as  the  substance  <ft  Astronomy  merely 
places  and  times,  therefore  merely  motions  and  their  variations — 
that  (to  mention  only  one  instance)  even  the  discovery  of  the  dark 
ring  of  Saturn  by  GiJle  at  Berlin  (in  the  presence  of  Madler !)  and 
Yico  at  Bome,  in  1838,  could  be  suppressed  or  at  least  remain  un- 
noticed (incredible  but  true) — at  such  a  time  Gruithuisen's  memoir 
could  not  but  seem  preposterous ;  at  the  present  time,  when  celes- 
tial physics  are  developing  so  promisingly,  much  therein  contained 
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will  be  read  only  with  surprise.  I  can  here  intimate  only  that  Groit- 
huisen  proposes,  partly,  to  sink  perpendicular  shafts  of  seyerml 
thousana  feet  depUi,  and  partly  to  driye  horizontal  galleries  in  the 
direction  of  a  chord  (under  the  Alps  I  to  a  length  of  15  miles)  through 
the  ground,  and,  together  with  practical  locomotive  purposes,  to 
apply  them  to  physical-astronomical  investigations.  L.  e.  p.  21,  we 
read,  "  But  it  is  moreover  incalcultible  what  the  attranamer  in  $uch 
a  tuimd,  provided  with  a  shaft  as  dry  as  possible^  for  ohservatimis 
deserving  attention,  could  accomplish.  Common  people  would  set 
up  a  terrible  roar  of  laughter,  if  told  that,  under  the  mountains, 
at  such  depths  an  excellent  observatory  could  be  built,  in  which  to 
make  observations  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which  would  furnish  us  with, 
data  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  and  to  be  expected,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  useful  data  at  present  unknown,  which  must  supply  to  botii 
practical  and  theoretical  astronomy  new  aids  for  still  greater  geo- 
metrical accuracy  and  a  great  number  of  new  results.  To  this  sub- 
terranean observatory  I  will  give  the  name  of  catackthonic  observ€^ 
tory  or  eataekthoniwm.^^  Now  I  believe  that  at  the  time  when  the 
above  was  printed  others  besides  merely  common  people  would  have 
set  up  a  terriUe  roar  of  laughter,  if  they  had  seen  G-ruithuiflen's 
dissertation. 

The  chief  instruments  of  the  catachthonium  w^re,  according  to 
Gruithuisen,  of  two  kinds : — first,  large,  accurately  turned  rings  at 
the  mouths  of  the  shafts,  in  order  on  them  as  on  ring  micrometers, 
from  a  distance  of  from  100  to  2000  feet,  to  observe  the  transits  of 
the  stars  by  day  also  (in  consequence  of  the  presumed  visibility  of 
the  stars  from  deep  pits),  and  (p.  22)  "to  obtain  immediately  clear 
geocentric  observations  perfectly  free  from  refraction.^*  On  this  it  says, 
at  p.  28,  "  What  even  these  few  inatruments  could  accomj^h  and 
settle  in  relation  to  the  proper  motions  of  mofay  fixed  stars,  the  soU 
stice,  precession,  niUaiion,  aberration,  the  course  of  the  moon,  amd  the 
like,  may  be  expected  to  be  so  much  the  more,  as  the  position  of  the 
most  simple  instruments  must  be  the  most  invariable  possible,  because 
here  the  varicUions  of  the  temperature  are  almost  tssO;  so  that  the 
'necessary  docks  do  not  require  even  a  eompensationrpenduUtm ;  and, 
besides,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  present  which  could  be  sub^ 
ject  to  so  much  as  a  slight  variation  of  temperature;  wherefore 
the  place  of  such  an  observatory  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  observa- 
tory above  ground,  however  effieienir  Here  we  have  Lament  and 
Carrington's  subterranean  observatories  anticipated  a  generation 
previously. 

The  second  principal  instrument  of  the  catachthonium  was  to 
consist  of  fine  plummets  suspended  on  wires  from  150  to  1500  feet 
in  length,  in  oraer  thereon  (according  to  p.  32)  to  make  "observable 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its^orbit^  "  and  perhaps  even  the  difference 
in  th^  annual  velocity  of  this  motion."  Namely,  at  pp.  30  and  31  it 
is  shown  that,  during  each  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  rotational  ve-> 
locity  of  a  point  in  the  equator  is  once  added  to  the  orbital  velocity, 
and  once  subtracted  from  it,  and  thereby  are  produced  variations  in 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  gravitation,  which  depend 
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on  the  doable  difference  of  the  two  velocities.  With  a  plumbline 
of  only  IQ  feet  length,  Qruithuisen  made  some  observations  which 
(2.  c.  p.  33)  had  been  related  in  his  work  entitled  "  Lieblingsobjecte 
auf  dem  Eelde  der  Natnrforschung  "  (Munich,  1817),  pp.  69  et  seq.^ 
26,  77, 128.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  work. 
In  1^  AmiUktm^  I,  c,  pp.  33,  34,  it  says  of  these  observations : — 
''In  my  very  first  experiments  it  proved  that  this  instrument 
(which  I  named  elkyemoTmter)  exhibits  effects  which  depend  not  on 
accidental  causes,  but  on  the  actions  of  the  gravity  amd  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  increasing  nearness  of  other  large  heavetdy  bodieSj  which 
latter  would  announce  themselves  through  the  plummets  so  posi- 
tively and  distinctly,  even  if  we  had  no  ebb  and  flood.  The  eastern 
deviation  of  the  elkysmometer-thread  was  most  striking  from  8  to 

9  o'clock  in  the  morning It  was  also  unmistakable  that  the 

moon  exerted  an  attraction  on  the  elkysmometer,  especially  in  the 
morning,  when  she  was  just  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Also 
the  elkysmometer  indicated  to  him  "earthquakes,  even  from  other 
parts  of  the  world"  (I.  c.  p.  34) ;  and  on  p.  37  the  superiority  of 
long  plumblines  to  short  ones  is  demonstrated  in  detail ;  indeed  a 
tabk  is  given  at  the  end  for  the  reduction  of  very  small  sines  to  arcs 
for  the  sake  of  observations  on  very  long  elkysmometers. 

With  the  rough  arrangements  described,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Gruithuisen's  results  depended  on  accidental  external  disturbances, 
and  perhaps  in  part  on  illusion,  aa  a  short  calculation  is  sufficient  to 
show  that,  here,  plummets  would  scarcely  ever  lead  to  any  result. 
Only  the  name  proposed  by  him  (iXicyafjLa  ==  traction,  iXicu^  I  draw), 
though  it  is  not  correctly  formed  and  should  have  been  "  helko- 
meter,"  deserves  to  be  adopted. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  comes  last.  In  his  Neuen  Ana- 
lekten  fur  Erdr-  und  ffimmelslnuide,  Band  i.  Heft  1,  published  at 
Munich  in  1832  (finished,  according  to  p.  72,  «  am  27  Juli  1832"), 
pp.  39  &  40,  there  is  a  memoir  entitled,  "  Bitter  Bessel's  Experi- 
ments on  the  Force  with  which  the  Earth  attracts  bodies  of  various 
natures,  and  of  the  Editor^s  Elkysmometer  and  Hengellei^s  Swing 
Balance." 

After  a  report,  occupying  only  19  lines,  on  Bessel's  pendulum- 
experiments  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  sine,  brass,  marble,  clay, 
quartz,  water,  meteoric  iron,  and  meteoric  stone,  all  of  which  gave, 
to  less  than  ^nrirro'  ^^^  ssime  length  for  the  simple  seconds-pendu- 
lum, it  says  verbatim* : — 

"  By  these  experiments  one  of  my  most  anxious  wishes  is  ful- 
filled. Already  twenty  years  since  (in  1812),  I  suspended  on  wires 
of  several  fathoms  length  bodies  of  various  natures,  in  order  to  try 
whether  the  opposite  positions  of  the  moon  towards  them  would 
effect  any  deviation  from  the  vertical  line.  But  as  the  place  was 
not  faultless  for  such  experiments,  I  held  that  the  results  of  the 
experiments  were  not  worth  publishing.  A  pendulum  of  such  a 
length  I  called  an  elkysmometer  when  a  scale  to  be  read  with  a 

*  The  figure  is  a  faithful  fac-simile  of  the  original. 
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telescope  was  attached  to  the  wire  beneath.  I  thonffht  to  have  per- 
ceived  thereon  the  dulj  altemation  of  forward  and  backward  mo- 
tion of  the  earth's  sur^Ace  in  rehition  to  the  earth's  motion  in  its 
orbit,  and  so  also  with  all  certainty  very  distant  earthquakes,  Ac. 
I  wish  that  some  one  maj  find  an  opportunity  to  make  these  obser- 
vations in  a  pit,  with  due  accuracy.  Beid^enbach  has  proposed  for 
it  a  very  large  level  [compare  A.  Wagner's  observations  of  earth- 
quakes in  South  Europe  on  the  level  of  the  large  transit-instrument 
at  Fulkowa];  and  I  believe  that  the  swing  balance  made  by  one  of 
my  pupils  (of  the  name  of  Engeller),  adapted  on  a  large  scale  might, 
as  a  preliminary  arrangement  do  excellent  service : — 


O 


''  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  lever  a  5  of  brass,  on  which  is  fixed 
at  one  end  a  brass  ball  c  as  a  weight ;  <2  is  a  fine  wire,  by  which  the 
lever  is  suspended ;  instead  of  the  counterpoise,  the  other  arm  o£ 
the  lever  is  fastened  to  the  floor  by  the  wire  e ;  aoid  the  instrument 
becomes  the  more  delicate  the  nearer  the  wire  d  comes  to  the  wire  «. 
The  ball  c  can  oscillate  only  horizontally,  and  is  visibly  (according 
to  Hengeller^s  experiments)  attracted  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  would 
be  very  meritorious  to  institute  observations  on  this  instrument. — G-." 

This  is  therefore  ZoUner's  horizontal  pendulum  complete,  scale- 
reading  by  telescope  and  all,  though  perhaps  not  with  reading-off 
by  mirror ;  and  after  the  above  statements  there  is  certainly  no 
doubt  that  M.  ZoUner's  bold  idea,  of  demonstrating  the  variations 
of  the  gravity  of  the  earth  and  of  cosmic  attractions  by  terrestrial 
observations  at  one  and  the  same  place,  had  already  in  1817,  there- 
fore full  52  years  previously,  been  expressed  and  proved  experi- 
mentally by  Qruithuisen  in  Munich — and  further  that  the  horizontal 
pendulum,  proposed  for  this  purpose  by  Zollner,  had  been  con- 
structed and  put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  at  the  latent,  in  1832^ 
thus  at  least  37  years  before  Zollner,  by  a  Munich  student,  a  pupil 
of  G-ruithuisen,  of  the  name  of  HengeUer,  although  unfortunately 
nothing  further  about  the  observations  is  communicated  than  that 
they  proved  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument  for  the  end  proposed. 
Thus,  then,  this  important  thought,  like  so  many  similar,  did  not 
come  to  light  at  once  and  complete,  but  emerged  in  a  less  perfect 
form  a  long  time  previously  in  isolated  original  minds,  and,  because 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it,  passed  away  unnoticed.  Hengeller 
must  have  been  a  genius ;  and  since  he  studied  between  1828  and 
1832  At  Munich,  where  Gruithuisen  was  Professor,  it  might  per^ 
haps  stiQ  be  possible  to  learn  something  more  about  his  personality. 
^-^itzung  der  math,-^uUurw,  CJasse  der  Jc.  hohmisehen  GeseUa^.  d, 
Wissmschaftm,  November  15,  1872. 
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LIV.  On  Diffiraction^Spectrutn  Photography,  By  Hinry  Dra- 
per, M.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Physio- 
logy  in  the  University  of  New  York*. 

[Illustrated  by  a  Photograph  (Plate  IV.)  printed  by  the  Alberttype 
process.] 

THERE  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  methods  b^  which  spectra 
may  be  obtained : — 1st,  by  the  action  of  a  prism ;  2na,  by  a 
system  of  closely  ruled  lines.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  contrivance  employed  as  a  grating,  and  of  the 
spectrum  as  an  interference-  or  diffraction-spectrum.  A  casual 
inspection  shows  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
spectra  produced  bv  these  two  methods ; .  and  close  investigation 
proves  that  the  diffraction-spectrum  is  by  far  the  more  suitable 
for  accurate  scientific  work.  For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  de- 
sirable to  make  a  trustworthy  map  of  those  parts  of  the  diffrac- 
tion-spectrum which  can  be  photographed  on  collodion,  and  to 
attach  to  it  a  scale  for  reading  the  wave-lengths  of  the  rays. 

The  Plate  (PL  IV.)  accompanying  this  memoir  is  from  collodion 
photographs  made  by  mvself,  transferred  to  a  thick  plate  of  glass, 
the  latter  process  being  known  as  the  Alberttype.  ror  the  entire 
success  of  this  transfer  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  E.  Bier- 
stadt,  the  owner  of  the  patent  in  America.  The  glass  is  then 
used  in  a  printing-press  in  the  same  manner  as  a  lithographic 
stone.  The  picture  is  absolutely  unretouched.  It  represents, 
therefore,  the  work  of  the  sun  itself,  and  is  not  a  drawing  either 
made  or  corrected  by  hand. 

It  consists  of  two  portions — ^first,  the  upper,  which  gives  all 

*  Comnmiiieated  by  the  Author,  to  whom  we  are  also  much  indebted 
for  the  impressioiu  of  the  beautiful  photograph. 
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the  lines  of  the  spectrum  from  near  G  to  O,  or  from  wave-length 
4350  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre  to  3440.  Above  that  is 
placed  a  scale  which  is  a  copy  of  Angstrom's,  from  just  below  G 
to  H^  with  the  same-sized  divisions  carried  out  from  H^  to  O. 
The  second,  or  lower,  is  a  magnified  portion  of  the  same  negative, 
having  H|  and  H^  about  its  middle,  and  extending  from  wave- 
length 4205  to  3736. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are 
coiTCCtly  represented  in  their  relative  positions.  The  only  errors 
are  those  which  may  have  arisen  from  mal-adjustment  of  the 
scale.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  avoid  such  errors 
will  be  described.  With  a  certain  correction,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  relative  shadings  and 
intensities  are  preserved. 

The  value  of  such  a  map  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
represents  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  are  with  difficulty  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  ^(though  they  may  be  seen  by  the  methods  of 
Stokes  and  Sekulic),  but  also  that  even  in  the  visible  parts  there 
is  obtained  a  far  more  correct  delineation  in  those  portions  which 
can  be  photographed.  In  the  finest  maps  drawn  by  hand,QSuch 
as  those  in  the  celebrated  '^Spectre  Normal  du  SoleiP'  of  Ang- 
strom, the  relative  intensity  and  shading  of  the  lines  can  be  bat 
partially  represented  by  the  artist,  and  a  most  laborious  and 
painstaking  series  of  observations  and  calculations  on  the  part  of 
the  physicist  is  necessary  to  secure  approximately  correct  posi- 
tions of  the  multitudeSo  of  Fraunhofer  lines,  loetween  wave- 
lengths 8925  and  4205  Angstrom  shows  118  lines,  while  my 
original  negative  has  at  least  293. 

For  such  reasons  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure 
good  photographs  of  the  diffraction-spectrum.  The  earliest  were 
by  my  father,  J.  W.  Draper ;  his  results  were  printed  in  1843-44 
in  a  work  entitled  *'  On  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Orga- 
nization of  Plants.''  This  memoir  was  accompanied  by  plates 
drawn  from  his  daguerreotypes ;  and  the  wave-lengths,  which  he 
first  suggested  as  the  proper  indices  for  designating  the  Fraun- 
hofer lines,  were  used  as  a  scale. 

Since  that  time  the  most  important  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  by  Mascart  and  Cornu.  These  eminent  physi- 
cists, however,  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of  taking  portions  of  the 
spectrum  on  a  small  scale,  and  subsequently  making  enlarged 
drawings  therefrom.  This  course  introduces  the  defects  of  hand 
work,  and  the  artistic  difficulties  of  copying  intensity  and  shading, 
as  well  as  the  omission  of  fine  lines. 

In  the  photographs  of  the  spectrum  which  I  have  taken,  I 
have  tried  to  get  as  large  a  portion  as  I  could  at  once,  and  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  possible.     I  have  usually  obtained  images 
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from  below  0  (waveJength  4807)  to  above  O  (wave-length  8440), 
of  about  12  inches  (*305  metre  long).  I  have  aacceededi  how- 
ever, in  photographing  from  near  b  (wave-length  6167)  to  T 
(wave-length  8032),  by  resorting  to  a  ruled  speculum  plane  and 
a  concave  speculum  mirror;  but  the  photographic  and  optical 
difficulties  in  securing  an  enlarged  spectrum  of  that  length  are 
great*. 

Of  course  in  such  a  research  as  this  an  essential  is  afineljr  and 
evenly  ruled  plane  of  glass  or  other  material.  Those  which  I 
have  used  were  made  bv  a  machine  devised  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherford,  whose  beautiful  lunar  and  prismatic 
spectrum-photographs  are  so  well  known  to  the  scientific  world. 
The  plate  generally  employed  is  of  glass  ruled  with  6481  liner 
to  the  inch ;  the  ruled  part  is  lyg^  inch  ('027  metre)  long  and 
1^0%  (*010  metre)  wide.  It  is  unquestionably  much  more  nearly 
perfect  than  similar  gratings  made  by  Nobert  and  othera;  for 
the  character  of  the  photographs  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
orden  on  either  side  oF  the  normal,  together  with  its  behaviour 
under  a  searching  examination,  show  that  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  As  it  is  on  glass  and  gives  a  bright  transmitted  spec- 
trum, I  have  constructed  the  remainder  of  the  optical  apparatus 
of  glass  achromatized  according  to  the  plan  used  by  J.  W.  Draper 
in  1848,  except  that  I  have  not  silvered  the  ruling,  and  there- 
fore have  used  the  refracted  and  not  the  reflected  beam.  The 
slit  is  ^  of  an  inch  (*02  metra)  long  and  j^  of  an  inch  (*00028 
metre)  wide ;  the  jaws  ara  of  steel ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  micros 
meter-screw  for  separating  them,  but  also  one  for  setting  them 
at  an  angle.  Oocaidonally  I  have  taken  photographs  with  the 
jaws  -gL  of  an  inch  ('00028  metre)  apart  at  the  top,  and  -^ 
(*00019  metre)  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  obtain  different  intensity 
in  the  two  edges  of  the  spectrum. 

Most  of  the  photographs  have  been  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
third  order,  which  has  certain  conspicuous  advantages.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  dilated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  long  image 
and  yet  one  not  too  faint  to  be  copied  by  a  reasonable  exposure 
of  the  sensitive  plate ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  spectrum  of 
the  second  order  overlaps  it  in  such  a  way  that  D  falls  nearly 
upon  H,  and  b  upon  0«  These  coincidences  are  serviceable  in 
determining  the  true  wave-lengths  of  all  the  rays. 

The  only  point  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  pho- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  succeeded  in  photographing  the  lines 
of  the  visible  spectrum  from  b  downward ;  and  the  picture  compriiet  not 
only  the  regions  including  E,  D,  C,  B,  a,  and  A,  but  also  the  ultra-red 
rays.  The  great  groups  «s  /9>  y  below  A,  discovered  by  my  father  in  1843» 
are  distinctly  repioduosd. 
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tographic  part  of  the  operation  is  the  device  for  avoiding  the  un- 
equal action  on  the  Bensitive  plate  of  different  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  has  been  commonly  supposed  until  the  recent  memoirs 
of  J.  W.  Draper,  that  there  are  in  the  spectrum  three  different 
types  of  force  in  three  different  but  overlapping  regions.  Heat 
was  supposed  to  be  principally  found  at  the  less  refrangible  end^ 
light  in  the  middle,  and  actinism  at  the  more  refrangible.  But 
he  showed  that  this  error  has  partly  arisen  from  using  pris- 
matic spectra,  which  condense  the  red  end  and  dilate  the  violer, 
and  do  not  present  the  rays  in  the  true  order  of  their  wave- 
lengths, and  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  ordinary  photographic 
substances.  He  proved  that  actinism,  or  the  power,  of  chemical 
decomposition,  does  not  particularly  belong  to  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  but  is  found  throughout  its  whole  length.  But 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  as  used  in  collodion  photography 
are  more  easily  decomposed  by  vibrations  of  certain  lengths  and 
periods  than  by  others ;  and  hence  the  excess  of  action  seen  at 
the  violet  end  is  a  function  of  certain  silver  compounds,  and  not 
of  the  spectrum.  Other  substances,  as  carbonic  acid,  show 
maxima  elsewhere,  as  in  the  yellow  region.  The  solar  beam  is 
therefore  not  compounded  of  three  forces,  light,  heat,  and  acti- 
nism, but  it  is  a  series  of  sethereal  vibrations  which  eive  rise  to 
one  or  other  of  these  manifestations  of  force,  depending  on  the 
surface  upon  which  it  falls. 

In  order  to  provide  against  this  excees  of  action  in  certain 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  I  introduced  a  system  of  diaphragms 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sensitive  plate  and  removed  at  suit- 
able  times  during  the  exposure.  The  region  from  wave-length 
4000  to  4350  only  requires  about  one  tenth  of  the  time  de* 
manded  by  that  from  8440  to  8510.  In  the  negative  which 
produced  the  accompanying  Plate  the  line  0  had  15  minutes, 
and  6  2^  minutes;  and  the  former  is  underexposed.  These 
expo&ures  seem  at  first  sight  unusuallv  long  for  a  wet  collodion 
surface;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  slit  used  was  only 
y|-jjj  of  an  inch  wide,  and  that  the  diffraction-grating  gives  an 
almost  complete  circle  of  spectra  round  itself,  amongst  which 
this  thin  band  of  light  is  divided.  A  beam  -ly^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
(*00028  metre)  wide  is  spread  out  in  this  case  into  a  streak 
about  78  feet  (23*77  metres)  long. 

After  the  production  of  spectra  that  were  in  focus  from  end 
to  end,  it  was  next  necessary  to  attach  a  scale  to  them  by  which 
the  wave-lengths  might  be  read.     At  first  I  tried  by  reducing 

Angstrom's  maps  to  the  proper  dimensions  to  accomplish  this 
object ;  but  the  undertaking  proved  to  be  difficult,  and  was  un- 
buccessful,  because,  though  the  original  drawing  on  the  stone 
was  undoubtedly  correct,  the  paper  proof  of  it,  which  I  had,  had 
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stretched  unequally  in  printiug;  and  on  applying  a  photographic 
reduction  to  my  spectra^  coincidence  could  not  be  obtained.  As^ 
however,  the  subject  of  providing  a  scale  for  these  difl6raction7 
spectra  is  of  prime  importance  in  giving  value  and  precision  to 
the  wave-lengths  presented  in  this  memoir,  I  propose  to  describe 
fully  the  method  eventually  employed  in  fitting  a  scale  to  the 
photograph. 

The  wave-lengths  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  have  never,  so  far  ai 
I  know,  been  either  determined  or  published  except  by  J.  W. 
Draper  in  1844,  Mascart  in  1866,  and  Cornu  in  1872.  J.  W. 
Draper's  memoir  has  a  steel  engraving  of  some  of  the  principal 
lines,  from  which  the  wave-lengths  may  be  approximately  read. 

The  large  plate  which  accompanies  Mascart's  long  and  valu* 
able  memoir  is  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  ;  but  he  furnishes  in 
addition  the  following  Table  of  wave-lengths: —  ^.^=^^r^^^^'  ••> 

L 88190  /^^^^^^^ 

M 8728-8  //^  ""^^  ^*^ 

S  :  :  :  :  :  K?    C  Zjfo-«rjr. 

Q 3285-6  ^^5;2l£!?»?!l^ 

R 8177-5  '^      "" 

The  numbers  do  not  entirely  coincide  in  all  cases  with  my 
photograph,  as  I  will  show  further  on. 

The  detailed  results  of  M.  Cornu  have  not  appeared  in  any 
publication  that  has  reached  me.  ^ 

I  have  used  as  a  basis  the  numbers  given  by  Angstrom  for 
the  rays  D^  b^,  and  6 ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  small  error 
in  his  determinations,  my  scale  will  require  a  proportionate  cor- 
rection, which  can  easily  be  effected.  At  first  it  seemed  better 
to  take  O  and  H  as  fixed  points ;  but  the  line  H  is  so  broad, 
and  has  so  many  component  lines,  that  its  position  is  uncertain, 

and,  moreover,  being  almost  at  the  limit  of  visibility  in  Ang- 
strom's apparatus,  it  was  more  open  to  errors  of  measurement. 
These  reasons  led  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  spectrum  overlaps  the  third,  the  ray  D  of  the  second 
being  near  H  of  the  third,  and  b  of  the  second  near  0  of  the  third.  . 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  wave- 
lengths of  three  parts — one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
my  photograph.  As  the  rays  D  and  b  cannot  impress  them- 
selves on  collodion  by  any  length  of  exposure  that  it  is  conve- 
venient  to  give,  and  as  in  my  method  of  working  the  ultra-violet 
rays  could  not  be  seen  simultaneously  with  them,  it  was  ueces^ 
sary  to  resort  to  the  following  device.  I  placed  in  front  of  tbe 
sensitive  plate  and  close  to  it  two  fine  steel  points,  one  of  which 
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was  carefully  adjusted  to  the  position  of  D^  of  the  second  order, 
and  the  other  to  b^  of  the  second  order.  When^  therefore^  after 
a  suitable  exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  the  third  order 
the  collodion  picture  was  developed^  there  were  two  sharply 
defined  images  of  the  steel  points  superposed  on  the  spectnun. 
The  point  which  had  been  coincident  with  D,  of  the  second 
order  was  then  found  to  have  cast  its  shadow  on  H^  of  the  third 
order ;  and  the  point  at  b^  of  the  second  order  had  impressed 
itself  near  O  of  the  third  order. 

By  a  simple  calculation  it  was  thus  rendered  evident  that  a 
given  ray  in  the  compound  line  H^  was  of  the  wave-length 
3930*1  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre^  and  that  another  line  near 
0  had  the  wave-length  3444*6.  By  looking  at  the  photograph 
the  reader  will  see  that  3930  falls  upon  a  fine  division  in  H^ 
which  is  beautifully  shown  in  both  the  spectrum  with  the  scale 
and  the  enlarged  proof  below.  Of  course  the  ray  O  of  the  third 
order^  the  wave-length  of  which  is  knowii^  had  impressed  itself 
photographically  on  the  collodion. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  wave-lengths  of  three  fixed  points 
in  the  photograph,  the  next  step  wias  to  apply  a  scale  reading  to 
a  single  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre,  and,  if  possible,  fractious 
thereof.     After  many  abortive  attempts  to  use  that  part  of 

Angstrom's  map  which  lies  between  6  and  H,  and  to  attach 
thereto  an  additional  length  of  scale  sufficient  to  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  ultra-violet  region,  I  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
linear  dividing-engine,  and  rule  a  scale  which  was  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  photographic  reduction  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying Plate.     Of  course  this  necessitated  drawing  in  by  hand 

the  same  systems  of  lines  and  lettering  as  are  shown  on  Ang- 
strom's chart ;  and  this  I  did  as  carefully  and  faithfully  as  I  could. 

It  only  remained  to  reduce  this  divided  scale  to  the  proper 
size  to  fit  the  spectrum -photograph ;  after  many  trials  it  was 
accomplished. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  make  a  criticism  on  my  scale  and 
to  point  out  a  small  error,  which  may  be  due,  however,  to  an 
incorrect  determination  of  the  wave-lengths  that  I  have  used  as 
fixed  points.  Taking  the  distance  from  O  (wave-length  4307) 
.  in  the  photograph  to  the  fixed  line  8980  in  H^  and  dividing  it 
into  877  parts,  and  then  prolonging  these  divisions  towards  O, 
it  was  found  that  the  third  fixed  point  was  not  attained,  but 
that  there  wasosn  error  of  about  two  divisions.  But  if  the  po- 
sition of  D,  in  Angstrom's  determinations  be  incorrect  to  the 
extent  of  one  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre,  or  if  this  small 
error  should  be  partly  attributed  to  D^  and  partly  to  O,  my  scale 
will  be  correct.  Future  measures  of  the  wave-lengths  of  these 
rays  and  of  i4<can  alone  settle  this  delicate  point ;  for  the  deter-" 
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minatioiis  of  Mascart  and  Angatrooi  and  Thalen  differ  nearly  to' 

the  extent  mentioned  above.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  Ang- 
strom compared  with  Ditscheiner,  while  the  difference  between 

O  — -— _ 

Angstrom  and  Van  der  Willigen  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  necessary  to  remove  my  discrepancy.  In  any  case  the 
photograph  is  correct^  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  sun,  and  is  only 
open  to  errors  arising  from  imperfect  flatness  in  the  field  of 
a  fine  lens,  and  that  field  only  subtending  an  angle  of  about  4P. 
The  angular  aperture  of  the  lens  viewed  from  the  sensitive  plate 
is  2(y.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  photograph  may  be  of  perma-. 
nent  value  to  physicists ;  for  any  one  can  afiSx  another  scale  if 
this  be  erroneous. 

An  examination  of  the  photographed  spectrum  shows  many 
points  of  interest,  some  of  which  are  best  seen  in  the  spectrum 
with  the  scale  above,  and  some  in  the  portion  enlarged  below. 
The  latter  is  magnified  about  twice,  and  comprises  the  region 
from  wave-length  8736  to  4205.    I  have  also  made  photographs 

on  the  same  scale  as  Angstrom's  map,  but  have  not  as  yet  printed 
them.  The  capital  letters  which  are  attached  to  the  i*egion 
above  H  are  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Mascart,  although 
the  wave-lengths  assigned  by  him  to  those  letters  do  not  coin- 
cide exactly  in  all  cases  with  the  lines  in  my  photograph ;  for 
instance,  the  line  L,  which  he  regards  as  single,  is  in  reality 
triple,  and  does  not  correspond  to  3819  but  to  3821 ;  M  is  cor- 
rectly designated  by  3728,  but  it  is  double;  N  is  really  at  3583 
and  not  at  3580.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper 
tp  return  to  the  old  nomenclature  of  Becquerel  and  J.  W.  Dra- 
per, who  simultaneously  discovered  these  lines  in  1842-43;  but 
the  designation  of  position  by  wave-length  in  reality  renders  the 
letters  unnecessary. 

The  spectrum  above  H,  when  compared  with  the  region  from 
6  to  H,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  bolder  groups  of  lines;  and 
most  conspicuous  are  those  between  3820-3860,  3705-3760, 
3620-3650,  3568-3590, 3490-3530.  The  first  of  these  groups 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  enlarged  photograph.  I  am  not  at 
yet  able  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  chemical  elements  produ- 
cing these  groups;  for  almost  all  the  photographs  of  the  ultra- 
violet spectra  of  metalline  vapours  that  I  have  thus  far  made  were 
produced  by  a  quartz  train,  and  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
wave-lengths;  indeed  that  is  a  separate  field  of  inquiry,  and 
could  not  be  comprised  in  a  memoir  of  this  length.  I  have 
also  tried  to  utilize  the  photographic  spectra  of  the  late  Professor 
W.  A.  Miller,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society 
for  1862;  but,  for  some  reason  (probably  insufficient  intensity 
of  the  condensed  induction -spark),  his  pictures  do  not  bring  out 
the  peculiarities  of  the  various  metals  in  the  striking  manner 
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that  18  both  neoMMry  and  attainable.    The  diAraction-apeetni 
of  metalline  rapoun  that  I  have  made  are  not  yet  ready  for  use. 

The  probability  m  that  each  of  theae  gronps  will  be  fonnd 
to  be  due  to  aeveral  elements,  aaia  plainly  seen  in  the  group  H. 
This  compound  line,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  being 
caused  by  calcium,  iron,  and  aluminium,  is  in  reality  much  more 
complex ;  for  there  can  readily  be  counted  in  it  more  than  fifiy 
lines  in  the  original  negative ;  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  paper  picture  shows  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
This  observation  leads  us  to  a  more  general  statement.  The 
exact  comporition  of  even  a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  metal  wiU 
not  be  knovm  until  we  hmce  obtained  photographs  of  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  coincidences  which  were  so  thoroughly  exammed  by 
Mr.  Huggins  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Dec.  1863)  will  only  disappear 
when  we  can,  in  addition  to  the  position  of  a  line,  nave  a  clear* 
idea  of  its  size,  strength,  and  degree  of  sharpness  or  nebulosity. 
The  eye  is  not  able  to  see  all  the  fine  lines ;  or  even  if  it  does,  the 
observer  cannot  map  them  with  precision, oUor  in  their  relative 
strength  and  breadth.  For  example,  in  Angstrom's justlycele- 
brated  chart,  of  which  the  6-H  portion  is  copied  in  this  Plate ; 
and  in  the  construction  of  which  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
by  him,  many  regions  are  defective  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
region  from  4101  to  4118  is  without  lines ;  yet  the  photograph 
shows  in  the  enlarged  copy  seventeen  that  can  easily  be  counted, 
and  the  original  negative  shows  more  yet.  The  reader,  of  course^ 
understands  that  a  paper  print  of  a  collodion  picture  is  never  as 
good  as  the  original,  the  coarseness  of  grain  in  the  paper,  want 
of  contact  in  transferring,  &c.  effect  such  a  result.  Moreover 
the  Alberttype  process  depends  on  a  certain  fine  granulation 
which  is  given  to  the  bichromated  gelatine ;  and  this  forbids  the 
use  of  a  magnifier  upon  these  paper  proofs.  It  is  only  just, 
however,  to  Mr.  Bierstadt  to  state  that,  without  bis  personal  su- 
pervision, such  sharp  and  fine-grained  proofs  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  and  that  no  other  printing-press  process  that  I 
know  of  could  have  accomplished  this  work  at  all.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difiSculty  of  depictingothe  relative  intensity  of 
lines,  we  may  exaniiue  3998,  which  in  Angstrom's  chart  is  shown 
of  equal  intensity  with  4004,  while  in  reality  it  is  much  fainter, 
and  instead  of  being  single  is  triple,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  en- 
lurged  spectrum.  ^ 

When,  however,  we  compare  Angstroni^s  chart  with  the  pho- 
tograph, it  requires,  as  the  above  remarks  show,  a  critical  exami- 
nation to  detect  defects,  and  we  have  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  surprising  accuracy  of  the  Swedish  philosopher. 

So  also  in  comparing  Mascart's  excellent  map  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  with  the  photograph,  the  difficulty  of  depicting  all  the 
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fine  lines  is  seen.  In  the  group  L  he  shows  12  lines,  while 
even  in  the  Alberttype  copy  of  my  photograph  25  can  be  counted, 
and  in  the  original  negative  many  more.  From  H  to  L  he  shows 
70  lines ;  in  my  Plate  188  can  be  observed  besides  many  unre- 
solved bands. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  memoir  it  was  stated  that  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  were  correctly  repre-* 
sented  if  a  certain  allowance  was  made.  If  an  unshielded  col- 
lodion plate  were  presented  to  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  there 
would  be  produced  a  stain  Tcry  dense  from  6  to  H,  fainter  above 
H,  and  still  fainter  below  O.  But  this  stain  would  not  represent 
the  actinic  force  of  the  sun,  it  would  merely  be  an  index  of  the, 
decomposability  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  I 
have  for  this  reason  adopted  the  idea  of  J.  W.  Draper,  that  force 
is  cQually  distributed  through  the  spectrum,  and  have  tried  to 
proauce  a  photograph  of  equal  intensity  throughout.  This  has 
been  accomplished,  as  I  have  before  stated,  by  suitable  dia- 
phragms. But  whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not,  lines  which 
are  not  far  distant  from  one  another  are  presented  virtually  with- 
out any  interference  by  diaphragms,  and  must  therefore  be  cor- 
rect both  as  to  shading  and  intensity. 

Besides  the  points  above  mentioned,  there  are  many  theore- 
tical considerations  suggested  by  the  photograph  which  it  does 
not  seem  expedient  to  enter  upon  fully  at  present.  Among  such 
is  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  sun's  tempe-* 
rature  by  interpreting  the  apparent  bands,  such  as  those  near 
6  and  H,  by  the  aid  of  Lockv^s  researches  on  the  temperature 
of  dissociation  of  compounas.  No  one  has  yet  ascertained 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  unresolvable  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  If  they  do  exist,  the  compounds  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  the  necessary  temperature  for  dissociation,  remain  to 
be  detennined. 

It  would  seem  also  to  be  possible  to  find  out  whether,  as  as- 
serted by  Zollner,  there  is  a  liquid  envelope  round  the  sun,  by  a 
search  for  more  diffused  bands  in  its  photographed  spextrum. 

In  the  hope  that  this  photograph  may  prove  to  be  of  value  to 
scientific  men  for  further  investigations  upon  the  sun  and  the 
elements,  I  have  caused  a  number  of  extra  copies  to  be  printed, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  present  them  to  any  one  who  can  make  use 
of  them. 

University,  Wsshinffton  Square, 
New  Yonc. 
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LV,  On  Hamilton's  Dynamic  Principle  in  TAermodynamics. 
By  C.  SziLY*. 

IN  a  memoir  published  not  long  sincef^  I  have  maintained 
that  the  equation  which  expresses  the  second  proposition 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  Heat  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  dynamical  equation  which  is  named  after  Hamilton,  and 
that,  accordingly,  in  reply  to  the  question  "  To  which  equation 
in  dynamics  can  the  second  proposition  of  thermodynamics  be 
reduced  f  we  must  point  directly  to  Hamilton's  equation. 

I  was  moved  to  the  publication  of  my  considerations  on  this 
subject  chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that  neither  Boltzmann  nor 
Glausius,  in  their  memoirs  |,  has  once  mentioned  Hamilton's 
principle ;  and  they  are  the  only  writers  who  up  to  that  time 
had  occupied  themselves  with  the  above  question.  Both  seem 
to  consider  that,  in  order  to  bring  in  accordance,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deduce  an  equation  yet  unknown  in  dynamics ;  both 
remark  that  the  equations  deduced  by  them  exhibit  a  certain 
affinity  with  the  principle  of  least  action ;  but  neither  of  these 
two  philosophers  has  taken  any  notice  of  Hamilton's  principle 
and  its  close  relations  to  the  equations  in  question. 

Hereupon  M.  Clausius  published  a  memoir  §  which  refers  ex- 
clusively to  mine  above  mentioned ;  and  at  the  very  commence- 
ment he  therein  readily  acknowledges  that  the  connexion  sought 
becomes  much  more  striking  when  one  compares  the  proposition 
in  question,  not  (as  be  and  Boltzmann  had  done)  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  least  action,  but  with  Hamilton's.  At  the  same  time 
Clausius  suggests  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from  turning 
his  attention  to  Hamilton's  principle  when  treating  upon  the 
above-mentioned  connexion.  Namely,  in  many  text-books  of 
dynamics  (for  instance,  Jacobins  Vorlesungen  uber  Dynamik)  Ha- 
milton's equation  is  cited  in  a  form  which  differs  essentially  from 
the  originiu,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  variation.  Now,  if 
Jacobi's  form  only  be  kept  in  view  instead  of  the  primitive  form, 

*  Translated  from  a  separate  impression,  communicated  by  the  Author, 
from  Poggeudorff's  Anfuden,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  74-86. 

t  "  Hamilton's  Principle  and  the  Second  Proposition  of  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat,"  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xliii.  p.  339.  Fogg.  Ann.  vol.  czlv. 
p.  296. 

X  Boltzmann,  "  Ueber  die  mechanische  Bedeutung  des  zweiten  Haupt^ 
satzes  der  Warmetheorie,"  Siteungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  vol.  Uii. 
p.  210.  R.  Clausius,  '*  Ueber  die  Zuriickfuhnmg  des  zweiten  Haupt- 
satzes  der  mechanischen  Warmetheorie  auf  allgemeine  mechanische  Pnn- 
dpien,"  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxlii.  p.  433 ;  Phil.  Mag.  S.4.  vol.  xlii.  p.  161. 

§  Pog8»-  ^^^'  ^^1*  ^^^'  P*  ^^«  '*  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Second 
Proposition  of  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  with  Hamilton's  Principle,'' 
Phil.  Mag,  S.  4.  vol.  xliv.  p.  366. 
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it  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  not  very  conceivable  how  any  con- 
nexion capable  of  being  clearly  indicated  can  exist  between  that 
equation  and  the  second  proposition  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat. 

Clansius  then  quotes  the  origiual  form  of  Hamilton's  equation 
used  by  me,  and  proves  that  Boltzmann's  equation  {23  a),  rightly 
interpreted^  perfectly  corresponds  with  Hamilton's,  is  indeed 
identical  with  it.  But  what  he  concedes  in  relation  to  Boltz- 
mann's  equation,  that  he  decidedly  questions  in  reference  to  his 
own;  nay,  he  declares  without  hesitation  the  correspondence 
impossible.  Thus  the  same  question  is  again  raised  which  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Annalen,  between  Clausius  and  Boltz- 
mann*,  on  the  occasion  of  the  claiming  of  priority  by  the  latter, 
namely : — ^Does  there  actually  exist  a  difference,  and,  if  this  is 
the  case,  what  is  the  difference,  between  the  equation  of  Clausius 
and  that  of  Boltzmann  ?  I  believe  thVt  I  am  now  entitled — nay, 
aflter  the  reply  of  Clausius,  am  bound  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  at  least  in  regard  to  Hamilton's  equation. 

I  will  first  discuss  the  equation  which  Clausius  claims  as  his 
own. 

For  the  more  convenient  elucidation  of  the  matter,  we  will 
first  of  all,  as  Clausius  does,  confine  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  periodic  motion  of  a  single  point.  Given,  therefore, 
a  material  point  which  with  the  original  motion  describes  a  closed 
path,  or  moves  between  two  given  points.  The  only  forces  act- 
ing on  the  movable  point  shall  be  such  as  possess  a  force-func- 
tion (or,  as  Clausius  is  accustomed  to  express  it,  an  ergal) — that 
is,  forces  of  which  the  components  Can  be  represented  by  the 
partial  differential  quotients,  taken  negatively,  of  a  function  of 
the  coordinates  of  the  point.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  mo- 
tion undergoes  an  infinitesimal  alteration.  With  the  changed 
motion  let  the  point  likewise  describe  a  closed  path,  or  move 
between  two  points,  which  latter  may  be  either  identical  with 
those  previously  given,  or,  if  not  so,  fulfil  the  condition  that  the 
quantity 

has  the  same  value  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  motion  as  at  the 
initial  point.  Then  let  t  denote  the  period  of  the  motion,  T  the 
vii  viva,  U  the  force-function ;  and  let  us  agree  to  indicate  the 
mean  value  of  the  variables  by  putting  a  horizontal  stroke  over 

*  Pogg.  Atm,  voL  cxliii.  p.  211 :  "Zur  Prioritiit  der  Anffindimg  der 
Beziehung  zwiachen  dem  zweiten  Hauptaatze  der  mechADischen  Warme- 
theorie  und  dem  Principe  der  kleiasten  Wirkung;  Ton  L.  Boltzmann." 
I^id.  vol.  c^v.  p.  '265 :  ''  Bemerkungen  zu  der  ^oritatareclamation  dea 
Hjrn.  Boltzmaim;  von.  R.  Clausiua/' 
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them  (for  example,  ^=s-J^i^/):  then  the  equation  to  which 

Clausius  in  his  answer  appeals;^  and  which  he  marked  (18)  in  hia 
first  memoir  on  this  subject*,  is  the  following : — 

^•S^+^.8y  +  ^.8;?=;ST+2f81ogi.  .    .     (1) 

Now  this  is  the  equation  to  which  Clausius  refers  as  his  own, 
and  which,  he  quite  correctly  remarks,  has  a  more  general  appli- 
cability than  Hamilton's.  It  is  also  indeed  impossible  to  find 
complete  accordance  between  this  and  Hamilton's  equation.  I 
must,  however,  observe  that  I  have  not  reckoned  iAis  equation  aa 
Clausius's  and  designated  it  as  such ;  neither  can  I  now  so  de- 
signate it ;  for  this  equation  was  known  five  years  since,  as  it 
was  given  and  demonstrated  in  the  first  volume  of  Sir  William 
Thomson's  work,  so  widely  diffused  and  frequently  cited  amongst 
physicists,  the  'Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,'  Oxford,  1867 
(translated  into  German  bv  G.  Wertheim :  Brunswick,  1871). 
If,  namely,  the  equation  (9)  in  the  section  "  Dynamical  Laws 
and  Principles  "t  be  written  with  Clausius's  notation,  it  exhibits 
the  following  form : — 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  equation  is  identical  with  equation  (1). 
above  cited. 

Moreover,  for  a  second  and  not  less  important  reason  I  could 
not,  when  speaking  of  the  equation  of  Clausius,  mean  the  above- 
mentioned  equation  of  Thomson :  namely,  Thomson's  equation 
is  of  such  generality  that,  without  a  special  hypothesis,  it  cannot 
be  brought  into  consonance  with  the  second  proposition  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  For  if  we  could  apply  this  equation 
in  its  entire  generality  to  that  motion  which  we  call  heat,  then 
(as  we  shall  see  further  on)  the  second  proposition  of  the  mecha- 
nical theory  of  heat  would  not  be  true.  We  can,  however,  most 
simply  bring  Thomson's  equation  into  harmony  with  the  second 
proposition  of  thermodynamics,  if  we  make  a  term  vanish  from 
the  dynamic  equation,  putting  it  =0.     And  because  it  was 

*  Po|;g.  Ann.  vol.  czlii.  p.  442;  Phil.  Bisg.  S.  4.  vol.  xUi-p.  16/.  This 
is  equation  (2)  of  his  memoir  "  Ueber  die  Anwendung  einer  von  mir  auf- 
gestellten  mechanischen  Gleichung  "  &c.,  Nachr.  der  kgl.  Ges,  d.  Wis$.  zu 
Qottingen,  187 1>  p*  248;  Math.  Ann.  von  Clebsch  ».  Neiunann,  vol.  iv. 
p.  232;  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xlii.  p.  321. 

t  In  order  fully  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  this  equation,  Thomson 
adds :—"  Thist  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  oerfectly  general  kinematical  ex* 
pression,  unrestricted  by  any  terminal  or  Kinetic  conditions.'* 
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ClaasiuB  who  showed  which  term  mast  be  omitted  from  that 
equation,  and  under  what  assumption  this  can  be  attained^  I 
think  that  the  complete  truth  of  the  historical  development  is 
attained  when  we,  as  I  have  done,  designate  as  Clausms's  the 
special  equation  *  resulting  from  the  assumption  above  alluded 

to,  viz.  

«U=gT-f  2TSlogf.    .....     (3) 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  this  and  Hamilton's 
equation  ? 

Before  entering  further  into  the  clearing-up  of  this  question, 
let  us  inquire  generally  what  kind  of  conditions  mu^t  be  fulfilled 
in  order  to  bring  Thomson^s  equation  into  agreement  with,  the 
second  proposition  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  For  the 
sake  of  a  more  convenient  survey,  I  will  write  Thomson's  equa* 
tion  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  If  E  denote  the  total  energy, 
therefore  the  sum  of  T  and  U,  we  can,  after  a  slight  transforma* 
tion,  write  equation  (2)  as  follows : — 

„     8(2tf )  .  KfT     rfUl       rfin       JUT  ,^, 

SE=-W-^+SU-^&r+-^8y+^S.r,     .      (4) 

or,  if  we  restore  the  definite  integral  in  the  last  term,  from  which 
the  mean  value  denoted  by  the  horizontal  stroke  has  arisen,  we 
obtain 

If,  finally,  we  divide  the  entire  equation  by  T,  it  becomes 

It  is  plain  that  this  equation,  which  is  still  identical  with 
Thomson's,  can  only  be  brought  into  the  form  of  the  second 
proposition  when  it  is  possible  to  put  the  last  term  equal  to  the 
total  variation  of  any  invariable  function  of  the  coordinates — 
that  is,  when 


j;'[.«-(§^^fj,+f8.)]^-^». 


(«) 


Supposing  this  value  introduced  into  the  last  equation,  and 
the  symbols  of  the  differentials  substituted  for  those  of  the 
variations,  then 

Y=rf21og(ff)+rfF. 

*  This  it  Clausios't  equatioii  (21)  in  Pom.  Ann.  vol.  olii.  p.  442; 
Pha.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xlii.  p.  170. 
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If  we  integrate  this  equation  throughont  an  entire  cydical 
proeess,  taking  at  the  same  time  into  consideration  that  fT  as 
well  as  F  (according  to  the  assumption)  has  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  same  value^  then  is 


J' 


^=0. 


Thomson's  equation  is  therefore  only  then  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  the  second  proposition  of  the  theory  of  heat,  when  the 
equation  of  condition  (equation  6)  is  satisfied. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  Hamilton's,  and,  on  the  other,  in  Glausius's 
equation. 

Hamilton  founded  his  equation  on  the  assumption'*:  that  the 
form  of  the  force-function  does  not  change  with  the  change  of 
the  motion,  that  hence  SXJ  depends  solely  on  the  variation  of  the 
ispace-coordinates — ^that  is,  that 

In  consequence  of  this, 

8P=0, 

and  equation  (5)  takes  the  following  form : — 

SB=i(^. (8) 

This  (8)  is  Hamilton's  equation. 

Now,  in  what  consists  the  assumption  made  by  Clausius  ?  He 
admits  that  even  the  form  of  the  force-function  may  change;  he 
only  lays  down  this  condition  f,  that  the  variation  which  results 
from  the  change  of  form  of  the  force-function,  taken  at  its  mean 
value,  is  equal  to  0,  and  therefore 

that  is. 

Therefore  according  to  this  assumption  also 

SP=0. 

Consequently  equation  (1)  takes  the  form  of  equation  (3),  vis. 

SU=8T+2TSlogt. 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1834,  p.  249,  sub  (1). 
.   t  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  cxhi.  pp.  442-446,  9ub  (18H^);  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4. 
vol.  xlii.pp.  167-170. 
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This  is  Glausias's  equation. 

Now  I  affirmed  that  Miff  equation^  and  not  Thomson's^  is  iden- 
tical with  Hamilton's.  This  assertion  of  mine  I  still  maintain 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  believe  that  after  the  preceding  state- 
ments Professor  Clausius  will  urge  no  objection  to  it. 

Stilly  although  Clausius's  mathematical  contemplations  on  this 
subject  have  not  led  to  an  altogether  new  equation^  but  have  for 
their  result  merely  Thomson's  and  Hamilton's  equations  some- 
what transformed^  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
those  highly  important  disquisitions  had  remained  unfruitful.  As 
Boltzmann  on  his  part^  so  I  also  most  willingly  acknowledge  that 
the  portion  which  chiefly  refers  to  the  change  of  form  of  the  force- 
function  was  absolutely  necessary — nay,  that  only  with  their  aid 
could  Hamilton's  equation  have  been,  with  any  result,  introduced 
into  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Hamilton  has  proved  his 
equation  only  for  the  case  in  which  the  form  of  the  force-func- 
tion undergoes  no  change  when  the  motion  is  changed;  but 
from  the  researches  of  Clausius  it  follows  that  the  same  equation 
(Hamilton's)  can  be  made  use  of  also  when  the  form  of  the  force- 
function  changes,  provided  that  the  mean  value  of  the  resulting 
variation  be  =0.  Such  an  extension  of  the  validity  of  Hamil- 
ton's equation  was  at  all  events  requisite,  because  in  the  thermo- 
dynamic theory  changes  of  state  of  bodies  come  into  consideration 
which  are  not  dependent  merely  on  space-alterations,  but  also 
on  the  changed  form  of  the  force-function. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  Hamilton's  equation  must  be 
modified  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  we  have  to 
do  not  merely  with  a  single  point,  but  with  the  change  of  mo- 
tion of  an  entire  system  of  points.  And  indeed  let  us  just  take 
a  system  the  individual  points  of  which  do  not  travel  their  paths 
with  equal  vires  vwiB  or  in  equal  times.  Professor  Clausius 
remarks,  quite  correctly,  that  in  this  case  Hamilton's  equation 
is  not  immediately  applicable,  and  consequently  special  investi- 
gations were  necessary. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  more  closely, 
we  find  that  in  the  form  (8)  of  Hamilton's  equation  no  other 
ftnodification  is  required  than  that  which,  relative  to  the  energy, 
naturally  results  from  the  notion  of  a  heterogeneous  system  of 
points ;  that  is,  we  have  only  to  prefix  the  sign  of  summation  to 
the  right-  and  left-hand  terms,  and  to  extend  this  summation  to 
all  the  points  of  the  system.  Thus,  whilst  Hamilton's  equation 
expresses  the  variation  of  the  energy  for  one  point  as  follows, 

g(2tT) 
~i~' 
we  obtain  the  variation  of  the  energy  relative  to  an  entire  system 
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of  points  in  a  perfectly  analogous  fiorm  by  the  equation 

2SB=2^^ (10) 

But  this  modification  is  truly  so  slight^  and  follows  so  natu- 
rally from  the  notion  of  the  system,  that  we  may  regard  equa- 
tion (10)  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  Hamilton's  equation. 
As,  however,  this  equation  does  not  occur  in  Hamilton,  and  he 
limited  the  employment  of  the  summation-symbol  to  the  case  of 
the  points  all  accomplishing  their  paths  in  the  same  time,  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  unadvisable  to  effect  a  special  demonstration, 
after  Hamilton's  method,  of  equation  (10).  It  is  moreover  to 
be  remarked  that  this  equation  is  first  found  in  Boltsmann,  and 
that  the  demonstration  here  given  deviates  essentially  from  his 
only  at  the  commencement,  and  afterwards  only  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  any  point  whatever  of  a  system,  x,  y,  z 
its  rectangular  coordinates,  v  the  velocity,  T  the  m  vtoa,  U  the 
force-function,  E  the  energy,  and  t  the  period  of  a  revolution. 
T  and  XJ  have  different  values  at  different  places  in  the  path ; 
but  their  sum  (that  is,  E)  will  remain  constant  so  long  as  the 
point  describes  the  same  path.  Hence  this  quantity  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  time.  Let  the  motion  of  the  point  undergo  a  change : 
instead  of  its  former  closed  path  and  periodic  motion,  let  it  fol- 
low a  new  closed  path  infinitesimally  different  from  the  previous 
one.  In  this  new  path  the  mass  of  the  point  alone  remains  as 
before ;  all  the  rest  of  the  quantities  are  in  general  changed. 
Let  the  variations  springing  from  the  change  of  path  be  denoted 
by  S.     It  follows,  from  the  conception  of  the  energy,  that 

SE=ST+5U. 
If  we  multiply  this  equation  by  the  time-element  and  integrate 
it  from  0  to  t,  and  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  that  both 
E  and  SE  are  independent  of  the  time,  then 

SE=  jr(8T+SU)A. 

Let  us  form  analogous  expressions  for  the  other  points  of  the 
system,  and  sum  them : 

SSE^sifW+fiU)*, 
which  can  also  be  written  thus : — 
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Supposing  now  that  the  last  term  on  the  right-hand  side  (that 
is^  the  sum  of  the  mean  values  of  the  variations  resulting  from 
the  change  of  form  of  the  force-function)  is  =0^  there  remains 

Substituting 

ST=m»8p 
and 

where  hs  signifies  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  path,  we 
obtain 


Now 


where  the  indices  0  and  1  in  the  integrated  portions  denote  the 
initial  and  final  values  of  the  quantities.  But  as  the  path  is 
closed  and  the  motion  periodic, 

&i=&>^  and  v/^  V 
Accordingly 

Taking  into  consideration  that 

vdt^ds, 
by  a  slight  simplification  we  get 

2SE=2TriwS(t;«rf/). 

If  we  bring  the  constant  mass  under  the  variation- symbol  and 
reverse  the  succession  of  the  integration  and  variation,  we  have 

2SE=2Jsr2T*, 
or,  designating  the  mean  value  by  a  horizontal  stroke, 

2SE=2^^^- 

t 

Now  this  is  thit  equation  which  we  wished  to  demonstrate. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  308.  Dec,  1878.  2  G 
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I  will  remark  finally  that^  when  the  paths  of  the  points  are  not 
closed^  the  transition  from  closed  paths  to  those  not  closed  can 
be  effected  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  whether  we  write  the 
Hamilton-Boltzmann  equation  in  its  primitive  form  or  in  the 
logarithmic  form  as  modified  by  Clausius.  In  truth  the  form  of 
the  equation  does  not  occasion,  nor  does  it  prevent^  in  this  case 
the  difSculties  mentioned  by  Professor  Clausius  at  the  end  of  his 
memoir. 

For  an  easier  view  of  the  question,  let  us  compare  the  dates  of 
the  development  of  that  dynamic  equation  to  which  the  second 
proposition  of  thermodynamics  is  reducible.  Hamilton  set  up 
the  equation  in  the  year  1834,  but  presupposed  in  the  demon- 
stration that  the  system  of  points  is  homogeneous^  and  the  form 
of  the  force-function  invariable.  In  1 868  Boltzmann  applies  this 
equation  to  a  heterogeneous  system,  and^  for  the  first  time,  brings 
it  into  the  well-known  form  of  the  second  proposition  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  In  1871  Clausius  proves  that  the 
same  equation  is  also  valid  when  the  form  of  the  force-function 
changes,  but  the  mean  value  of  the  resulting  variation  =0. 
Consrquently,  within  these  thirty-eight  years,  only  the  validity, 
the  applicability,  of  the  equation  has  been  extended,  without  the 
equation  itself  undergoing  any  essential  alteration,  even  inform. 
1  repeat  the  concluding  words  of  my  previous  memoir : — "What 
in  thermodynamics  we  call  the  second  proposition,  is  in  dynamics 
no  other  than  Hamilton's  principle,  the  identical  principle  which 
has  already  found  manifold  applications  in  several  branches  of 
mathematical  physics.'^ 


LVI.  On  t/ie  Fundamental  Modes  of  a  Vibrating  System, 
By  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.* 

^I^HE  motion  of  a  conservative  system  about  a  configuration 
JL  of  stable  equilibrium  may  be  analyzed  into  a  series  of  nor- 
mal component  vibrations,  each  of  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  others.  When  one  of  the  components  exists  alone,  the  mo- 
tion is  simple  harmonic,  the  period  of  the  vibration  and  the  phase 
at  any  given  moment  of  time  being  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the 
system.  In  such  a  case  the  system  is  said  to  vibrate  in  a  fun- 
damental mode.  In  order  to  represent  the  most  general  kind  of 
motion,  the  whole  series  of  normal  components  must  be  ima- 
gmed  to  exist  together,  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  each  being 
arbitrary. 

The  number  of  the  normal  components^  which  also  expresses 
(he  degree  of  freedom  enjoyt  d  by  the  system,  may  be  either  finite 
or  infinite,  though^  strictly  speaking,  every  natural  system  be- 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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longs  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  limi- 
tations, such  as  attributing  to  various  parts  absolute  rigidity, 
that  the  position  of  the  whole  is  reduced  to  dependence  on  a 
finite  number  of  coordinates.  But  even  after  every  permissible 
simplification  has  been  made,  there  remains  a  large  and  import- 
ant class  of  systems  whose  configuration  cannot  be  defined  with- 
out the  specification  of  an  infinite  number  of  coordinates,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same,  of  a  function  of  one  or  more  indepen- 
dent variables.  Under  this  head  must  be  included  all  strings, 
bars,  membranes,  plates,  &c»  which  are  treated  as  capable  of 
continuous  deformation. 

To  eaeh  fundamental  mode  corresponds  what  may  be  called  a 
normal  function.  To  determine  these  in  the  case  of  any  parti- 
cular system  is  a  problem  which  may  tax,  and  will  usually  over- 
tax, all  the  power  of  analytical  expression  which  the  mathemati- 
cian possesses;  but  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  simple  func- 
tions or  not,  the  normal  functions  must  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
not  to  say  tabulated,  before  the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
considered  complete. 

The  normal  functions  appear  analytically  as  the  solution  of  a 
differential  equation  containing  a  constant  at  this  stage  unde- 
termined; and  the  first  step  is  the  formation  of  this  charac- 
teristic equation.  The  usual  method  proceeds  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  forces  actually  acting  on  an  element  in  virtue  of  its 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  For  example,  the  ele- 
ment of  a  flexible  string  is  acted  on  by  the  tensions  at  its  two 
extremities ;  and  the  equation  of  motion  expresses  the  fact  that 
the  actual  acceleration  of  the  element  is  proportional  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  tensions  when  resolved  in  the  transverse  direction. 
The  characteristic  equation  is  obtained  on  the  introduction  of  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  motion  is  simple  harmonic. 

The  second  method,  which  was  (I  believe)  first  employed  by 
Green,  depends  on  the  use  of  what  we  now  call  the  potential 
energy ;  and  my  present  object  is  to  point  out  its  advantages. 
For  this  purpose  I  will  take,  as  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difScult, 
the  problem  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  thin  uniform  rod 
whose  natural  condition  is  straight* 

The  potential  energy  V  is  for  each  element  of  length  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  curvature ;  and  thus,  if  y  denote  the 
transverse  displacement  of  the  element  whose  distance  from  one 
end  of  the  rod  is  x,  we  have 

3)V '» 

where  the  integration  must  extend  over  the  length  of  the  rod, 
from  0  to  /. 

2G2 
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If  p  be  the  longitudinal  density,  we  have  by  the  Principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities  as  the  variational  equation  of  motion, 

8V+JpySy=0; (2)^ 

where  hy  refers  to  a  hypothetical  variation  of  y,  which  is  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  not  violating  the  connexion  of  the  system. 
In  the  formation  of  (2)  we  have,  as  is  usual,  neglected  the 
reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  bar  agaiust  the  acceleration  of 
rotation. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  ordinary  form  of  the  differential  equa> 
tion  and  the  terminal  conditions,  we  require  to  transform  the 
expression  SV.     By  the  usual  method  we  find 

and  therefore,  as  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 

BS+^y=*> (^^ 

The  integrated  terms  give  us  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the 
extremities,  namely 

0»S=».  0»»=»- <*) 

There  are  three  cases  to  be  considered.     At  a  clamped  end 

0,11 
By  and  S  -p-  vanish,  and  the  equations  (4)  are  satisfied  without 

any  further  supposition.     At  a  free  end  Sy  and  S  3^  are  arbi* 

ax 

trary,  and  hence 

are  th^ conditions  to  be  satisfied  in  such  a  case.  The  third  case 
occurs  M'hen  the  end  is  constrained  to  be  a  node,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rod  is  left  free.  Since  <5  ~  is  arbitrary,  the  condi- 
tions are 

y=o.  S=o. (6) 

The  general  equation  (3)  and  the  terminal  conditions  are  the 
same  as  would  be  foynd  without  the  use  of  the  potential  energy 
by  the  ordinary  method. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  normal  functions^  we  assume  that 
y  s=  u  cos pt,  where  u  is  a  function  of  x.    We  thus  obtain 

B$-«'««=0J (7) 

from  which  u  is  found  as  the  sum  of  four  distinct  functions  of  or 
(which  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  down}^  each  multiplied  by  a 
coefficient^  which  is  up  to  this  point  arbitrary.  The  four  equa- 
tions expressing  the  terminal  conditions  determine  the  ratios  of 
the  four  coefficients^  and  cannot  be  harmoniEed  without  ascribing 
special  value  to  ^.  The  condition  expressing  the  compatibility 
of  the  four  equations  limits  p  to  certain  definite  values  which 
appear  as  the  roots  of  a  transcendental  equation.  Correspond- 
ing to  each  admissible  value  of /)  there  is  thus  a  normal  function 
in  which  every  thing  is  definite  except  a  constant  multiplier. 

Since  the  most  general  motion  may  be  compounded  of  the 
normal  component  vibrations^  it  follows  that  the  most  general 
value  of  y  may  be  expressed  in  the  series 

y=^,Ki  +  ^atta+ ...; (8) 

where  u^,  u^,  &c.  are  the  normal  functions^  and  ^„  0^  &c.  arbi* 
trary  coefficients.  The  determination  of  ^|  &c.  is  efiected  by 
means  of  the  characteristic  property  of  the  normal  functions^ 
that  the  product  of  any  two  of  them  vanishes  when  integrated 
over  the  length  of  the  rod.     From  this  it  follows  that 

('yu^^if>Culdx (9) 

Jo  Jo 

The  fact  that  the  normal  functions  are  conjugate  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  functions  possessing  the  property  above  stated) 
may  be  proved  from  the  form  of  the  functions^  or  better  from 
the  differential  equation  and  terminal  conditions  which  define 
them.  The  last  course  is  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
distinguished  mathematicians  who  have  treated  of  the  present 
and  similar  questions. 

If  tt  and  V  be  two  normal  functions  corresponding  top  and/?', 
we  have  from  (7), 


i  (//«-p»)£««&=jj'(«g  -r g)e& 


rf*p        tPu      dv  dhi       du  dh>  ,.^. 

^•'^^''rf^-^Jfe^"" 5^255'    •    .    .    (10) 

as  may  be  found  by  integrating  hj  parts.     The  integrated  terms 
are  to  be  taken  between  the  limits^  and  vanish  in  each  case^ 
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whether  the  end  be  clamped^  free^  or  supported.     Hence 

{p^'-p^)Cuvdx:=0,        ....       (11) 
Jo 
from  which  we  infer  that  any  two  normal  functions  correspond- 
ing to  different  periods  are  conjugate. 

This  process  may  perhaps  seem  as  simple  as  could  be  expected  ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  derivation  of  (II) 
we  have  in  fact  retraced  the  steps  by  which  the  ordinary  differ- 
ential equation  was  itself  proved^  and  that  t/te  true  foundation  of 
(11)  is  the  variational  equation  Jrom  which  we  originally  started. 

In  the  equation  referred  to^  namely 

Sy+^pySydx=0, 

SY  is  a  symmetrical  function  of  y  and  Sy,  as  may  be  seen  either 
from  its  form  in  the  present  problem^  or  by  the  general  theorem 
proved  below.  Suppose  that  y  refers  to  the  motion  correspond- 
ing to  a  normal  function  u,  so  that  y  -i-p^y^O,  while  &y  is  pro- 
portional to  another  normal  function  v;  then 


5/>*l  puvdx. 


Again^  if  we  suppose^  as  we  are  equally  entitled  to  do^  that  y 
varies  as  v  and  hy  sau, 

SVssp'*!  puvdx; 
Jo 
and  thus^  as  before, 

(/>"*—/>')  j  puvdx=0. 

lip  and  ff  are  different, 

SV=  f 'tivefesO (12) 

The  symmetrical  character  of  SV  is  a  simple  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  Y  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  co- 
ordinates.    If  we  suppose  that 

and  let  '^i  become  '^j  +  A'^,  &c.,  we  find 

AV={Il}^,AVrj-f  ...■f{12}(V^iAVr,+V^^V^i)+... 
+  i{ll}(AVr,)«+...  +  {12}At,At,+  ..., 
or,  passing  to  the  limit, 

SV={ll}t,S^i+...  +  {I2}(t,S^,+V^«8V^,)+..., 
which  is  a  symmetrical  function  of  '^j  &c.  and  S^|  &c. 
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The  reader  will  now  perceive  that  the  proof  of  the  conjugate 
property  will  be  scarcely  altered  if>  instead  of  the  bar^  we  substi- 
tute a  membrane  or  plate^  whose  thickness  or  material  need  not 
be  uniform.  Denoting  the  transverse  displacement  of  any  point 
by  w,  we  have  as  the  variational  equation^ 

from  which  precisely,  as  before,  we  deduce 

1 1  is,  I  hope,  now  clear  that  great  advantage  results  from  the 
direct  employment  of  the  variational  equation.  The  reason  of  the 
advantage  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  every  thing  required  to 
be  known  is  here  embraced  in  one  equation,  while  the  ordinary* 
differential  equation  needs  to  be.  supplemented  by  the  boundary 
conditions,  which  are  indeed  of  the  same  mechanical  importance 
as  itself. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  general  system. 
Ijagrange's  equation  of  motion  for  a  vibrating  system  may  be 
written 

where  T  is  the  kinetic  energy.  If  the  actual  motion  denoted  by 
'^i  &c.  be  a  normal  component  vibration,  each  coordinate  varies 
as  cospt,  and  the  general  equation  may  be  written 

-;>«STi  +  8V=0,' (13) 

where  T,  is  the  same  function  of  '^j,  y^^,  &c.  that  T  is  of  '^^  &c. 
By  the  same  reasoning  as  before  we  infer  that  if  '^i  &c.  refer  to 
one  normal  component  and  S^,  &c.  to  another  having  a  different 
period, 

8Ti=«V=0 (14) 


LVII.  On  a  new  Spectroscope.     By  Professor  Ch.  V.  Zbnger*. 

IN  the  spectroscopes  usually  employed  the  maximum  of  dis- 
persion is  attained  by  the  combination  of  several  prisms ; 
but  this  entails  a  very  great  loss  of  light  by  absorption  and  reflec- 
tion at  the  numerous  surfaces  of  the  prisms.  It  is  obvious  that 
feeble  intensity  of  light,  or,  even  when  the  light  is  strong,  feeble 
physiological  action  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum 
much  interferes  with  exactness  and  distinctness  of  vision,  espe- 
cially in  the  spectral  analysis  of  starlight. 

*  Ordinary  is  here  used  in  opposition  to  variational,  not  to  partiaL 
t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Any  contrivance  by  which  this  loss  could  be  avoided  and  yet 
the  same  amount  of  dispersion  be  secured  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous for  spectrum-observations  on  feeble^  and  even  on  strong 
light. 

For  this  purpose  I  employ  only  a  single  prism  of  the  least- 
absorbent  material  and  the  greatest  dispersion  attainable.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  a  prism  of  pure  transparent  ice-spar  would 
best  fulfil  this  condition,  as  its  index  of  re&action  is : — 

n^s:  1-6581, 
nA=:  1-6888, 

AnsO'0802; 

so  that  its  dispersion  is  greater  than  that  of  crown  glass,  and  but 
little  less  than  that  of  flint  glass,  while  it  absorbs  very  little  of 
the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  new  spectroscope,  let  ABC 
(fig.  1)  be  the  section  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  spar;  the  solar 

Fig.  1. 


ray  SiRq  falUng  at  right  angles  on  the  surface  A  B,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence 10  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  prism.  After  refraction 
the  red  ray  falls  in  the  direction  m^m  on  the  surface  of  a  cylin- 
drical mirror  and  is  reflected  from  it  in  the  direction  m  B ;  and 
the  violet  ray  will  be  reflected,  at  a  greater  angle,  in  the  direc- 
tion mi  y. 

The  diagram  shows  at  once  that  the  efiect  of  the  cyHndrical 
surface  amm|  is  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  angle  of  disper- 
sion m  mo  m, = ^  to  B  A  Y  s  ^.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  in- 
crease, if  the  angle  of  the  refracting  prism',  the  distance  between 
the  prism  and  the  mirror,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
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mirror  be  given.     In  the  first  place^  the  angle  of  dispersion 
produced  by  the  prism  itself  will  be 

equal  to  the  difference  of  the  angle  of  refraction  for  the  red  and 
the  violet  rays : , 

8inr;^=snj|.8ino>; 

gin  r^=n^.  sin  o>. 

If  the  angle  of  the  prism  is  not  too  large^  the  sines  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  angles : 

<^=(»A-nJa)=(».An.    ...     (1) 

The  angle  of  incidence  (t)  at  a  given  distance  between  the 
mirror  and  of  the  prism  (fig.  2)  is 

i=r— a>-fp, 
p  being  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  mirror. 

Fig.  2. 

A 


In  the  tringle  m^tn'o, 

niffl  :  mfos  sin  t :  sin  (r— oi); 
or  approximately 

m^o  :m'o=st  :r-*io;  r— »=s(n—l)a>. 
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fn^o^am^  +  ao^a+Pi  if  «  be  the  distance  of  the  prism  from  the 
mirror,  and  p  its  radius  of  curvature ;  we  then  obtain : — 

p         (n— 1)0)  \r        J 

For  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays  we  get : — 

i,=(^+l)K-l)ai,    u-u=^+l)An.o>.       .      (3) 

The  triangle  A  /m,  contains  the  angle  -^  of  the  red  and  violet 
rays  after  the  reflection  from  the  mirror;  and  it  measures  the  in- 
crease of  dispersion  produced  by  the  rejection  from  the  cylin- 
drical surface. 

If,  therefore,  '^  is  known,  the  ratio  between  the  angles  ^  and 
-^  gives  the  real  increase  of  dispersion  produced  in  that  way. 

The  angle  A/m,,  as  an  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  Im^,  is 
/i/m,  =  ^  +  2t;  and  2t  being  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle 


Wm„  we  obtain : — 


i/r  +  ^  +  2i=2t„ 

^  +  ^:=2(t,-l), 


2 

Combining  (8)  and  (4),  we  get : — 


.■.-'=^- (*) 


^=o>.  An, 

^=(^+l)a>.An; (5) 

l=(?-o .«) 

To  receive  the  spectram  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  the 
angle  p  must  be  sufBciently  great ;  it  is  given  by  the  equation 

p=»- (»—«); (7) 
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"'  p=(|+l)(«-l)a)-(n-l)«; 

If/  be  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror,  we  have 

|=/,and-=^ 

and  we  finally  obtain : — the  angle  of  dispersion 

^=o).An; (I.) 

the  angle  of  reflection 

i=(^  +l)(n-l)«,;   ....     (11.) 

the  difference  of  the  angles  of  reflection  for  the  extreme  red  and 
violet  rays 

(III.) 


A.=(f +1>.A«, 


<2f 
the  increase  of  dispersion  being 

1= («/+!). 


(IV.) 


The  angle  of  aperture  required  for  the  reflecting  surface  of 
the  mirror  becomes 


S=|;(»-l)«». 


(V.) 


The  equations  (I.)  to  (V.)  give  all  the  dimensions  for  the 
construction  of  the  spectroscope  itself. 

Suppose  the  prism  to  be  of  crown  glass^  flint  glass^  sulphide 
of  carbon,  or  ice-spar,  we  obtain : — 

Crown  glass.         CS,.  Flint  glass.       Ice-spar. 

nj^     .     .     1-5447         1-7025         1-6711         1-6833 
n^     .     .     15248         1-6182         16277         1-6531 

An   .     .     0-0204        00845         00434        00302 

If  the  increase  of  the  angle  of  dispersion  be  <{>,  or  yfr=<f>=2l, 
the  focal  length  of  the  mirror /=  2  centims.,p=:4centims.,  then 

the  distance  is  a =40  centims.;  7; =20 ;  and  the  other  values  may 

be  calculated  as  follows : — 

Crown  glass.  CS,.  Flint  glass.  Ice-spar. 

4>    .     .     O-O2O4C0        0*0843o>  0-0434o)  00S02cd 

it    .     .     0-4284o>         l-7703a)  0-91 14©  0-6342a) 

At  .     .     0-2244ik>         0-9273o>  0-4774a>  0*3322co 

S     .     .     5-243a>  7-025a>  6-711a>  6-581qi 
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It  is  obvious  that  ice-spar  has  the  advantage  of  not  absorbing 
large  portions  of  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays,  not  refracting 
so  much  as  flint  glass  or  bisulphide  of  carbon^  while  yet  its  dis- 
persion is  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  flint  glass;  it  requires 
therefore  not  so  large  an  aperture  of  the  mirror  as  flint  glass  or 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Supposing  the  angle  of  the  prism  to  be  10°,  we  obtain : — 

^  =  6-302, 
Vr=s  6-842, 
At=  8-322, 
S  =65-31. 
For  20°:— 

^  =  6-604, 
i/r  =  12-684, 
At  =  6-644, 
S  =130-62. 

For  more  than  80°  the  reflecting  mirror  cannot  give  the  whole 
spectrum  at  once,  unless  it  has  an  aperture  of  195°*93 ;  and  then 
it  would  reflect  the  rays  on  both  sides  of  the  prism,  instead  of 
only  one  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

In  the  case  of  the  angle  to  being  10°,  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism  should  be  nearly  211°,  or  three  prisms  must  be  used 
of  60°-70°  to  get  the  same  dispersive  power  in  a  common  spec- 
troscope. 

If  the  angle  be  20°,  six  prisms  of  60°-70°  nearly  should  be 
used  to  get  the  same  effect,  and  so  on. 

If  the  angle  of  incidence  be  not  equal  to  zero,  the  dispersion 
increases  to,  very  approximately, 

.     /,  ,  n*sin*i\     . 
*=^1+  — g— j«A», 

and  the  preceding  equations  become : — 

^l+'^).«.A„, (I.) 

^=(|+i)(i+?!^).«.A„.    .    (II.) 

A.=  (|+l)(l+^)a,.A».     .     (III.) 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  getting  exactly  cylindrical  sur- 
faces; but  it 'is  possible  to  use  spherical  surfaces  instead,  if  only 
a  narrow  zone  of  the  middle  part  of  a  convex  or  concave  silvered 
glass  mirror  be  used.  All  the  formulae  quoted  above  may  be 
applied  to  it,  and  the  dispersion  augmented  without  fear  of  mar- 
ring the  exactness  and  definition  of  vision. 
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The  new  spectroscope,  therefore,  consists  of  a  brass  tube  with 
a  slit  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other  end  (fig.  3).     The  slit 

Fig.  3. 


must  be  narrow  and  short,  and  the  prism  very  near  to  it,  turning 
by  a  pinion  {p)  in  its  case.  The  mirror,  inclined  a  certain 
angle  p  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  reflects  from  the  other,  closed  end 
the  spectrum  into  a  brass  tube  lateral  to  the  former,  containing 
a  small  telescopic  apparatus  to  receive  sharp  images  of  the  spec- 
trum reflected  by  the  convex  spherical  mirror,  and  to  magnify 
them  to  ten  times  the  diameter.  The  mirror  is  adjusted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  onlv  a  narrow  zone  of  its  middle  part  into 
operation,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  protected  by  a  cover  with 
a  narrow  slit  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  emerging  from  the 
prism,  and  parallel  to  the  reflecting  zone  of  the  mirror. 

To  increase  the  effect  of  the  mirror,  it  can  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  side  tube  moved  in  the 
same  direction  with  it.  Yet  it  seems  more  advisable  to  fix  both 
at  such  a  distance  as  will  give  the  greatest  separation  of  the  spec- 
tral lines  attainable  without  a  great  loss  of  light  and  a  diminution 
of  the  exactness  of  the  image. 

London,  October  17,  1873. 
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LVIII.  Reply  to  Professor  Challis*s  further  Remarks*  "  On  the 
Received  Principles  of  Hydrodynamics,^*  By  Robert  Moon, 
M,A,,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge-^, 

IN  his  recent  paper  Professor  Ghallis  reiterates^  in  a  slightly 
di£ferent  form,  his  argument  derived  from  the  equation 
j?=funct.  (p,  v),  without  taking  any  notice  of  my  refutation 
of  it. 

Putting  u,  Vy  w  for  the  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity,  and 
w,  y,  z  for  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  at  the  time  t,  he  assumes 
that  the  motion  in  three  dimensions  of  any  fluid  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  five  following  equations ;  viz. 


;>= 


Eliminating  x,  y,  z,  t  from  equations  [a).  Professor  Challis  obtains 
the  equation  Y{p,p,  u,  v,  w)=iO,  which  he  assumes  to  be  capable 
of  being  "satisfied  by  an  arbitrary  relation  between  the  quantities 
— that  is,  by  one  which  is  independent  of  the  particular  problem/^ 
"The  arbitrary  condition,'^  says  Professor  Challis,  "has  the 
effect  of  defining  the  fluid ;  and  evidently  the  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fluids  is  unlimited/' 

I  must  here  point  out  the  very  extraordinary  character  of  the 
admission  made  by  Professor  Challis  when  he  asserts  that  the 
number  of  fluids  is  unlimited,  each  fluid  being  defined  by  the 
relation  between/?,  p,  m,  v,  w  prevailing  in  it — his  sole  object,  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  being  to  prove  that  one  only  of  this 
unlimited  number  of  fluids,  and  that  a  fluid  in  which  the  highly 

•  See  Phil.  Mag.  for  October  last. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

X  From  this  view  I  must  express  my  dissent,  believing  that  the  equa- 
tions («)  are  insufficient  to  determine  the  motion  in  the  case  in  question. 
Not  wishing  upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  fresh 
field  of  controversy,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  this  assump- 
tion of  Professor  Challis  contradicts  his  subsequent  assumption  that  the 
resultant  of  the  elimination  of  :r,  y,  z,  t  from  equations  («)  will  be  a  per- 
fectly arbitrary  function  of  p,  p,  u,  (?,  to.  For  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  the 
five  equations  («)  reduce  to  the  pair 

p={/i(ar,y,a,0}/=o*    P=  {/«(«. y'«»0}/=o  J       .     .     .    .    (iS) 

the  elimination  between  which  of  z  gives 

f)=funct.  (p,x,y); 

which  is  irreconcilable  with  Boyle's  law  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  unless 
we  suppose  that  a?  and  y  both  disappear  along  with  z  in  the  elimination. 
But  this  would  require  the  functions  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations 
(3)  to  be  of  a  special  form ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  functions/,,/, 
must  be  of  a  special  form,  and  therefore  the  result  of  elimination  horn  them 
of  Xt  y,  t  cannot  be  perfectly  arbitrary. 
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special  relation  p=ia^p  obtains  has  the  slightest  claim  on  our 
attention. 

Waiving  this  consideration,  however,  I  join  issue  with  Pro- 
fessor Cballis  on  the  point  of  our  being  able  to  assign  to  the 
relation  F{p,p,u,v,  a;)=0  a  definite  form  which  is  independent 
of  the  particular  problem.  By  assigning  a  definite  form  to  the 
arbitrary  function  ¥{p,p,u,  v,w)  =  0,  it  is  not  true,  as  assumed 
by  Professor  Challis,  that  we  simply  define  the  fluid.  We  do  a 
great  deal  more.  We  define  the  fluid,  and  at  the  same  time 
impose  conditions  on  the  motion  existing  in  it. 

In  proof  of  this  I  must  again  direct  attention  to  the  analytical 
argument  of  my  last  paper,  which  Professor  Challis  does  not 
appear  to  have  examined. 

Confining  ourselves  to  motion  in  one  direction — suppose  that 
we  have  a  cylindrical  tube  filled  with  any  particular  fluid  (say 
air  of  the  mean  density  of  the  atmosphere) ;  and  suppose  that  at 
a  given  time  t  we  have  a  disturbance  extending  over  a  limited 
portion  of  the  column.  Let  the  velocity  and  density  throughout 
the  disturbance  at  the  time  t  follow  any  law  whatsoever  consist- 
ent with  continuity ;  then  I  have  shown  in  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion that  the  pressure  prevailing  throughout  the  disturbance  at 
the  same  time  mav  follow  any  law  whatever  consistent  with  con- 
tinuity*; from  which  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Challis's  argu- 
ment, in  proof  ''  that  it  is  allowable  to  make  for  fluid  in  motion 
the  hypothesis  that  the  pressure  varies  as  the  density  always  and 
at  all  points,^'  must  be  fallacious. 

I  observe  that  Professor  Challis  mistakes  the  points  on  which 
I  mainly  rely  for  jny  "  objections  to  the  received  principles  of  hy- 
drodynamics.'^ 

My  main  argument  is  this : — Taking,  in  the  case  of  motion  in 
one  direction, 

p=fi{xtl    p^Mxt),     v==Mxt). 
I  hence  derive  the  equation 

;?=funct.  {p,v); 
whence  it  follows  that  the  equation  of  motion 

""^  dl^^Ddx 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  three  relations 

*  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  of  continuity  requires 
that  at  the  limits  of  the  disturbance  the  velocity  shall  be  zero,  the  density 
s=D,  the  atmospheric  mean  density,  and  the  pressure  =a'''D. 
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A  result  more  rigorously  deduced  or  more  analytically  complete 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  mathematical  physics ; 
and  my  main  objection  to  the  received  theory  of  hydrodynamics 
is  that  its  upholders  must  arbitrarily  set  aside  the  above  rela- 
tions, being  such  as  have  been  described,  substituting  in  their 
room  the  equation  p^a^p  with  such  emasculated  results  as  have 
been  or  may  be*  derived  from  it — an  equation,  be  it  remembered, 
which  is  unsupported  by  a  single  fact,  which  is  opposed  to  every 
sound  principle,  and  as  to  which  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour  is  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  theory,  the  founders  of  the 
theory  seized  upon  it  in  desperation,  amidst  the  overwhelming 
difficulties  by  which  they  were  beset,  as  the  only  law  of  pressure 
prevailing  under  any  circumstances  that  up  to  that  time  had 
ever  been  so  much  as  suggested. 

But  although  I  do  not  rest  my  main  objection  to  the  received 
principles  of  hydrodynamics  upon  the  two  points  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Challis  refers,  I  regard  the  views  I  have  put  forth  in  rela- 
tion to  those  cases  as  of  importance  as  showing  in  a  popular 
manner,  conclusively  and  at  a  glance  as  it  were,  the  wholly  un- 
tenable character  of  the  existing  theory  of  fluid  pressure. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  cases.  Professor  Challis  writes : — "Mr. 
Moon  founds  an  argument  on  the  immediate  juxtaposition  of 
two  densities  one  of  which  is  double  of  the  other;  in  other 

1  dn 
terms,  he  admits  that  -  -^  may  have  an  infinite  value.'' 

I  do  not  know  on  what  ground  Professor  Challis  attributes  to 
me  this  admission ;  for,  although  on  entirely  difierent  princi- 
ples t>  I  am  as  satisfied  as  he  can  be  as  to  the  impossibility  of 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  solution  of  the  equation  of  motion 
under  these  circumstances  which  has  ever  been  demonstrated  is  that  de- 
rived by  Poisson,  containing  a  sinsle  arbitrary  function,  and  involving  a 
relation  between  the  velocity  and  density  which  it  is  quite  impossible  can 
aJways  or  even  generally  subsist.  In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  I  have  shown,  as  I  believe  irrefragably,  that  this  solution  of 
Poisson's  is  the  most  general  which,  consistently  with  the  relation  p=aV> 
the  equation  of  motion  admits  of. 

t  Professor  Challis  regards  equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions  as  a  law 
upon  which  "  the  whole  of  analytical  hydrodynamics  depends."  It  is  true 
that  the  founders  of  the  theory  of  fluid  motion  in  three  dimensions,  in  their 
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variation  of  pressure  taking  place  per  saUum.  Of  course  if  we 
admit  the  equation /isa%  variation  per  eaUwn  of  density  and 
variation  per  salium  of  pressure  necessarily  go  together ;  but  in 
a  discussion  as  to  the  truth  of  that  equation  it  is  evident  that 
its  validity  cannot  be  assumed. 

But  though  believing  variation  of  pressure  j9€r  ealium  to  be 
impossible,  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  a  variation  of 
density  per  salium  to  occur  in  a  fluid  than  in  supposing  two 
fluids  of  different  densities  to  be  in  contact,  or  that  two  solids  of 
different  densities  may  be  pressed  together.  Till,  therefore. 
Professor  Challis  has  shown  variation  of  density  per  saUum  to 
be  impossible  in  a  fluid,  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled  to  insist 
on  all  the  consequences  which,  according  to  the  received  theory, 
would  flow  from  its  occurrence. 

As  to  the  second  case,  where  a  weight  is  suddenly  placed 
upon  a  piston  supported  by  a  vertical  column  of  air.  Professor 
Cfballis  admits  that  the  dilemma  I  have  suggested  "  is  fairly  in- 
ferred and  demands  explanation.^'  If  it  be  true  that  the  di- 
lemma is  fairlv  inferred,  I  think  that  most  persons  will  regard 
it  as  incapable  of  explanation,  and  as  nec^sarily  involving  a 
modification  of  the  existing  theory. 

Professor  Challis's  explanation  consists  in  supposing  that  ^'  as 
soon  as  the  weight  is  added,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  an  excess 
of  pressure  on  the  waper  side  [of  the  stratum  immediately  under- 
neath the  piston]  due  to  the  disturbance  of  pressure  in  the  solid 
piston.'' 

If  the  words  in  italics  mean  any  thing,  they  mean  that  there 
will  be  an  increased  pressure  of  the  piston  on  the  air,  at  the 
same  time  that,  according  to  the  received  theoiy  of  pressure  in 
elastic  fluids,  no  increase  can  have  taken  place  in  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  piston ;  which  is  manifestly  a  contradiction  of 
the  law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction.  Whatever  dis« 
turbance  of  pressure  may  exist  in  the  other  parts  of  the  solid 
piston,  none  such  can  occur  at  its  base  consistently  with  the  rela- 
tion pssd^p^  until  the  lapse  of  an  interval  of  time  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  additional  weight  upon  the  piston. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  that  a  true  and  complete  theory  of 

early  struggles  in  conDexion  with  the  subject,  did  have  recourse  to  the 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  this  law ;  but,  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  adequate 
foundation  for  a  general  theorv  of  fluid  motion,  its  retention  is'  sixnjple 
strangulation  to  the  theory,  and  accounts  for  the  limitec^  and  untii?omising 
proffeny  which  trace  their  origin  to  it.  The  true  foundation  ofthe  theory 
of  fluid  motion  is  the  principle  of  continuity  (continuity  of  motion,  that  is, 
as  well  as  continuity  of  mass),  from  which  it  results,  as  can  readily  be 
shown,  that  any  element  of  the  fluid  mass  will  comport  itself  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  element  of  a  risid  bod^  would  do  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  therefore  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
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the  motion  which  would  take  phice  under  the  circumstaiiees  sup- 
po«ed  might  be  evolved  by  having  recourse  to  considerations 
similar  to  those  which  Professor  Challis  has  suggested — vis.  by 
considering  first  what  would  happen  if  the  column  of  air  were  a 
perfectly  rigid  bar,  next  by  considering  the  effect  of  a  slight 
deviation  from  perfect  rigidity,  and  finally  by  inferring  from 
that  analogy  what  would  take  place  in  the  actual  case.  I  hope 
hereafter  to  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  what  has  htea 
thus  briefly  sketched. 

Avranches,  October  11,  1873. 


LIX.  Un  a  new  Relation  between  Heat  and  Static  Electricity, 
By  A.  W.  BiCKBBTON,  F.C.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Science,  Winchester  CoUege, 
and  the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton^, 

ON  reading  the  able  paper  on  the  above  subject  by  Dr. 
Outhrie  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  relationship  might  be 
most  satisfactorily  and  easily  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
currents  of  air  passing  over  an  electrified  body  carry  off  their 
electricity.  The  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  a  coercive  force 
existing  between  these  two  physical  forces  (as  suggested  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  *)  is  thus  removed. 

The  following  experiments  seem  to  me  to  prove  in  a  most  de- 
cisive manner  the  correctness  of  mv  hypothesis. 

Cold  air,  or  cold  gas  of  any  kind,  even  at  considerable  pres- 
sure, when  discharged  against  a  chared  Peltier's  electrometer 
is  inca])able  of  taking  away  its  electricity ;  but  I  found  that  with 
a  stream  of  hot  air  the  electroscope  was  rapidly  discharged. 

In  one  of  the  Professor's  experiments  a  heated  platinum  wire 
is  placed  above  an  electrified  body,  the  body  being  instantly 
discharged.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  induced  electricity 
on  the  heated  wire  might  charge  the  air  in  its  vicinity  with  elec- 
tricity ;  this  charged  air  passing  by  attraction  down  to  the  elec- 
trified body  would  neutralise  it.  To  ascertain  if  such  a  current 
of  air  existed,  I  placed  the  platinum  spiral  in  the  upper  part 
oi  a  gas-jar,  a  thermometer  being  passed  through  the  cork 
so  that  its  bulb  was  a  short  distance  below  the  spiral.  A  brass 
knob  connected  with  an  electric  machine  was  passed  up  into  the 
jar  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  thermometer,  about  2  inches  below 
the  spiral.  The  knob  was  also  in  connexion  with  a  small  qua- 
drant electroscope.    The  machine  was  worked ;  and  when  the 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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»piral  was  heated,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  indications  of  the 
dectroscope  was  observed.  After  the  apparatus  had  again 
attained  the  normal  temperature,  the  current  was  sent  continue 
ously,  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  being  noted  every  minute*i 
and  the  brass  ball  being  electified  and  lett  unelectrified  in  alter- 
nate minutes.  The  thermometer  indicated  on  the  average  a 
rise  of  one  degree  when  the  ball  was  not  electrified  and  five 
degrees  when  it  was  electrified — ^thus  proving  the  existence  of  a 
downward  current  of  hoi  air  when  the  ball  was  electrified. 

Each  time  the  machine  was  worked  the  sudden  rush  of  air 
from  the  white-hot  spiral  caused  its  temperature  to  be  appreci- 
ably lowered.  On  filling  the  vessel  with  smoke,  the  upward 
convection-currents  of  heated  air  showed  themselves  plainly. 
On  working  the  machine,  the  sudden  downward  rush  of  smoke 
from  the  spiral  to  the  bdl  was  very  striking.  The  smoke  dis- 
appeared with  surprising  rapidity  when  the  ball  was  electrified ; 
it  was  doubtless  burnt  in  passing  over  the  heated  spiral.  Re- 
peated experiments  proved  that  the  smoke  was  consumed  very 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  ball  was  electrified  than  when  not 
electrified. 

If  heated  air  be  the  cause  of  the  discharge,  the  heated  wire 
will  possess  no  power  of  discharge  through  rock-salt.  This  is 
actually  the  case ;  the  ignited  wire  may  be  placed  ever  so  close 
to  a  charged  Peltier's  electrometer  without  discharge,  if  a  plate 
of  rock-salt  be  interposed  between  them ;  but  remove  the  salt, 
and  discharge  is  instantaneous. 

An  induction-coil  giving  a  spark  ^  inch  will  give  a  spark  ^ 
inch  if  the  electrodes  are  at  a  high  temperature.  A  1-inch 
spark  becomes  1^  inch  under  the  same  conditions. 

As  it  might  be  said  that  the  lengthening  of  the  spark  of  the 
coil  was  due  to  rarefaction  of  the  air,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made.  Platinum  wires  were  fiised  into  the  ends  of  a 
short  piece  of  combustion-tube.  The  spark  from  the  small  coil 
passed  through  a  distance  of  -j^  of  an  inch  when  the  glass, 
except  the  fused  ends,  was  strongly  heated ;  the  air  of  course 
was  here  almost  at  the  same  density.  As  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  conductivity  of  glass  observed  by  Dr.  Guthrie 
on  the  above  supposition  of  air-currents,  I  sent  the  spark  from 
the  small  coil  through  the  heated  end  of  a  closed  gUss  tube.  I 
also  found  that  the  current  from  four  Grove's  cells  would  pass 
through  1|  inch  of  heated  glass  and  deflect  a  galvanometer. 

This  power  of  conductivity  is  attained  at  a  red  heat,  and  in- 
creases enormously  with  slight  increase  of  temperature.    Thus, 

^  A  dock  striking  minutes  with  the  hand  making  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  tame  time  was  used  in  all  time  experiments. 
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if  a  small  sphere  of  glass  have  two  platinam  electrodes  fused 
into  the  two  sides  and  it  be  gradually  heated,  the  galvanometer 
does  not  move  for  some  time ;  but  after  the  first  movement  is 
observed,  the  needle  quickly  passes  up  to  90^. 

If  we  assume  that  hot  air  possesses  the  power  of  carrying; 
off  +  electricity  more  readily  than  — ,  the  whole  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
apparently  contradictory  experiments  of  the  different  effects  of 
4-  and  —  electricity  may  be  easily  explained.  Thus  a  heated 
body  cannot  be  charged  with  +  electricity,  because  the  heated 
air  carries  it  off.  A  body  near  a  heated  conductor  cannot  be 
charged  with  — ,  because  it  inducies  +  electricity  in  the  heated 
body ;  this  electrifies  the  heated  air,  and  the  electricity  is  then 
carried  to  the  electrified  —  body  and  neutralises  it. 

Faraday  proved  that  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  carried  off 
—  electricity  most  easily. 

Hence  the  experiments  of  Faraday,  Dr.  Gruthrie,  and  myself, 
taken  in  conjunction,  prove  the  two  following  principles : — 

1st.  That  at  low  temperatures  —  electricitv  is  taken  away 
by  air  most  easily;  at  certain  temperatures  Doth  electricities 
are  carried  off  with  equal  facility,  and  at  high  temperatures  + 
electricity  most  easily. 

2nd.  That  high-tension  electricity  can  be  conveyed  away  at 
low  temperatures ;  and  as  the  tension  gets  lower  and  lower,  it 
requires  the  air  to  be  of  higher  and  higher  temperatures  to  carry 
it  off. 

To  illustrate  the  second  principle,  I  placed  a  needle  on  the 
knob  of  a  fuUy  charged  Peltier's  electrometer  and  left  the  point 
within  yJtj-  of  an  inch  of  an  earth-connected  brass  ball ;  after 
two  hours  the  electroscope  had  only  lost  half  a  degree;  and  on 
passing  a  current  of  hot  air,  or  putting  a  heated  point  near  it, 
the  electricity  was  instantly  dischai^ed. 

The  lengthening  of  the  electric  arc  after  the  current  is  once 
established  may  be  due  to  these  principles,  especially  from  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  part  of  the  -f-  carbon  where  induc- 
tion is  strongest  wears  away  most  rapidly;  while  the  slight  wear 
of  the  other  carbon  is  as  much  down  tne  sides -as  at  the  point, 
and  hence  it  remains  pointed.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  electric  current  pass  between  two  electrooes  of 
different  oxidiiable  metals,  the  space  about  the  light  becomea 
tilled  with  particles  of  the  oxide  of  the  +  pole« 
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LX.  A  Discourse  m  Molecules.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M,A., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  m  the  University 
of  Cambridge^. 

AN  atom  is  a  body  which  cannot  be  cat  in  two.  A  molecule 
is  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  a  particnlar  substance. 
No  one  has  ever  seen  or  handled  a  single  molecule.  Molecular 
science,  therefore^  is  one  of  those  branches  of  study  which  deal 
with  things  invisible  and  imperceptible  by  our  sensesj  and  which 
cannot  be  subjected  to  direct  experiment. 

The  mind  of  man  has  perplexed  itself  with  many  hard  ques- 
tions. Is  space  infinite,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense  f  Is  the  ma- 
terial world  infinite  in  extent,  and  are  all  places  within  that 
extent  equally  full  of  matter  f  Do  atoms  exist,  or  is  matter  in- 
finitely divisible  ? 

The  discussion  of  questions  of  this  kind  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  men  began  to  reason ;  and  to  each  of  us,  as  soon  as  we 
obtain  the  use  of  our  faculties,  the  same  old  questions  arise  as 
fresh  as  ever.  They  form  as  essential  a  part  of  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  era  as  of  that  of  the  fifth  century 
before  it. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  science  organisation  of  Thrace 
twenty-two  centuries  ago,  or  of  the  machinery  then  employed 
for  diffusing  an  interest  in  physical  research.  There  were  men, 
however,  in  those  days  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  with  an  ardour  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  British  Association;  and  the  lectures  in  which 
Democritus  explained  the  atomic  theory  to  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Abdera  realized,  not  in  golden  opinions  only,  but  in  golden 
talents,  a  sum  hardly  equalled  even  in  America. 

To  another  very  eminent  philosopher,  Anaxagoras,  best 
known  to  the  world  as  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  important  service  to  the  atomic  theory  which,  after 
its  statement  by  Democritus,  remained  to  be  done.  Anaxagoras, 
in  fact,  stated  a  theory  which  so  exactly  contradicts  the  atomic 
theory  of  Democritus,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  one 
theory  implies  the  falsehood  or  truth  of  the  other.  The  question 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  atoms  cannot  be  presented  to 
us  this  evening  with  greater  clearness  than  in  the  alternative 
theories  of  these  two  philosophers. 

Take  any  portion  of  matter,  say  a  drop  of  water,  and  observe 
its  properties.  Like  every  other  portion  of  matter  we  have  e\'er 
seen,  it  is  divisible.  Divide  it  in  two,  each  portion  appears  to 
retain  all  the  properties  of  the  original  drop,  and  among  others 

*  Read  before  the  Briti«h  Association  at  Bradford,  September  22,  ^\^\ 
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that  of  being  divisible.     The  parts  are  similar  to  the  whole  in 
every  respect  except  in  absolute  size. 

I>fow  go  on  repeating  the  process  of  division  till  the  separate 

tortious  of  water  are  so  small  that  we  can  no  longer  perceive  or 
andle  them.  Still  we  have  no  doabt  that  the  subdivision  might 
be  carried  further  if  our  senses  were  more  acute  and  oar  instra- 
ments  more  delicate.  Thus  far  all  are  agreed;  but  now  the 
question  arises,  Can  this  subdivision  be  repeated  for  ever  7 

According  to  Democritus  and  the  atomic  school,  we  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  After  a  certain  number  of  subdivisions 
the  drop  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  each  of  which 
is  incapable  of  further  subdivision.  We  should  thus  in  imagi- 
nation arrive  at  the  atom,  which,  as  its  name  literally  signifies, 
cannot  be  cut  in  two.  This  is  the  atomic  doctrine  of  Demoeritos, 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  and,  I  may  add,  of  your  lecturer. 

According  to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  into 
which  the  drop  is  divided  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  whole 
drop,  the  mere  size  of  a  body  counting  for  nothing  as  regards 
the  nature  of  its  substance.  Hence,  if  the  whole  drop  is  divi- 
sible, so  are  its  parts  down  to  the  minutest  subdifisions,  and 
that  without  end. 

The  essrace  of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  is  that  parts  of  a 
body  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  whole.  It  was  therefore 
called  the  doctrine  of  Hoinoiomereia.  Anaxagoras  did  not,  of 
course,  assert  this  of  the  parts  of  organized  bodies  such  as  men 
and  animals ;  but  he  maintained  that  those  inorganic  substances 
which  appear  to  us  homogeneous  are  reaUy  so,  and  that  the  uni* 
versal  experience  of  mankind  testifies  that  every  material  body 
without  exception  is  divisible. 

The  doctrine  of  atoms  and  that  of  homogeneity  are  thus  in 
direct  contradiction. 

But  we  must  now  go  on  to  molecules.     Molecule  is  a  modem 
word.     It  does  not  occur  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.     The  id 
it  embodies  are  those  belonging  to  modem  chemistry. 

A  drop  of  water  (to  return  to  our  former  example)  may  be 
divided  into  a  certain  number,  and  no  more,  of  portions  similar 
to  each  other.  Each  of  these  the  modern  chemist  calls  a  mole- 
cule of  water.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  atom,  for  it  contains 
two  different  substances,  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  by  a  cer- 
tain process  the  molecule  may  be  actually  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  consisting  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen.  According 
to  the  received  doctrine,  in  each  molecule  of  water  there  are  two 
molecules  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  Whether  these  are 
or  are  not  ultimate  atoms  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

We  now  see  what  a  molecule  is,  as  distinguished  from  an  atom. 

A  molecule  of  a  substance  is  a  small  body  such  that  if,  on  the 
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one  hand,  a  number  of  similar  molecnles  were  assembled  together, 
they  would  form  a  mass  of  that  substanee;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  portion  of  this  molecule  were  removed,  it  would  no 
longer  be  able,  along  with  an  assemblage  of  other  molecules 
similarly  treated,  to  make  up  a  mass  of  the  original  substance. 

Every  substance,  simple  or  compound,  has  its  own  molecule. 
If  this  molecule  be  divided,  its  parts  are  molecules  of  a  different 
substance  or  substances  from  that  of  which  the  whole  is  a  mole- 
cule. An  atom,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  must  be  a  molecule  of 
an  elementary  substance.  Since,  therefore,  every  molecule  is  not 
an  atom,  but  every  atom  is  a  molecule,  I  shall  use  the  word  mo- 
lecule as  the  more  general  term. 

I  have  no  intention  of  taking  up  your  time  by  expounding 
the  doctrines  of  modem  chemistry  wim  respect  to  the  molecules 
of  different  substances.  It  is  not  the  special  but  the  universal 
interest  of  molecular  science  which  encourages  me  to  address 
you.  It  is  not  because  we  happen  to  be  chemists  or  physicists 
or  specialists  of  any  kind  that  we  are  attracted  towards  this 
centre  of  all  material  existence,  but  because  we  all  belong  to  a 
race  endowed  with  faculties  which  urge  us  on  to  search  deep  and 
ever  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

We  find  that  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  physical  spe- 
culations, all  physical  researches  appear  to  converge  towards  the 
same  point,  and  every  inquirer,  as  he  looks  forward  into  the  dim 
region  towards  which  the  path  of  discovei^  is  leading  him,  sees, 
each  according  to  his  sight,  the  vision  of  the  same  quest* 

One  may  see  the  atom  as  a  material  point,  invested  and  sur- 
rounded by  potential  forces.  Another  sees  no  garment  of  force, 
but  only  the  bare  and  utter  hardness  of  mere  impenetrability. 

But  though  many  a  speculator,  as  he  has  seen  the  vision 
recede  before  him  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  incon- 
ceivably little,  has  had  to  confess  that  the  quest  was  not  for  him ; 
and  though  philosophers  in  every  age  have  been  exhorting  each 
other  to  direct  their  minds  to  some  more  useful  and  attainable 
aim,  each  generation,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  science  to  the 
present  time,  has  contributed  a  due  proportion  of  its  ablest  in* 
tellects  to  the  quest  of  the  ultimate  atom. 

Our  business  this  evening  is  to  describe  some  researches  in 
molecular  science,  and  in  particular  to  place  before  you  any  de- 
finite information  which  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  mole- 
cnles themselves.  The  old  atomic  theory,  as  described  by  Lu- 
cretius and  revived  in  modem  times,  asserts  that  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  are  in  motion,  even  when  the  body  itself  appears  to 
be  at  rest.  These  motions  of  molecules  are,  in  the  case  of  solid 
bodies,  confined  within  so  narrow  a  range  that  even  with  our 
best  microscopes  we  cannot  detect  that  they  alter  their  places  at 
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all.  In  Ui^aids  and  gases,  however,  the  molecules  are  not  con- 
fined within  any  definite  limits,  but  work  their  way  through 
the  whole  mass,  even  when  that  mass  is  not  disturbed  by  any 
visible  motion. 

This  process  of  diffusion,  as  it  is  called,  which  goes  on  in  gases 
and  liquids  and  even  in  some  solids,  can  be  subjected  to  expe- 
riment, and  forms  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  mo- 
tion of  molecules. 

Now  the  recent  progress  of  molecular  science  began  with  the 
study  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  impact  of  these  moving 
molecules  when  they  strike  against  any  solid  body.  Of  course 
these  fiying  molecules  must  beat  against  whatever  is  placed 
among 'them ;  and  the  constant  succession  of  these  strokes  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  theory,  the  sole  cause  of  what  is  called  the  pres- 
sure of  air  and  other  gases. 

This  appears  to  have  been  first  suspected  by  Daniel  Bernoulli ; 
but  he  had  not  the  means  which  we  now  have  of  verifying  the 
theory.  The  same  theory  was  afterwards  brought  forward  in- 
dependently by  Lesage,  of  Geneva,  who,  however,  devoted  most 
of  his  labour  to  the  explanation  of  gravitation  by  the  impact  of 
atoms.  Then  Herapath,  in  his  'Mathematical  Physics,'  pub- 
lished in  1847,  made  a  much  more  extensive  application  of  the 
theory  to  gases;  and  Dr.  Joule,  whose  absence  from  our  Meet- 
ing we  must  all  regret,  calculated  the  actual  velocity  of  the  mo- 
lecules of  hydrogen. 

The  further  development  of  the  theory  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  begun  with  a  paper  by  Kronig,  which  does  not,  however, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  contain  any  improvement  on  what  had  gone 
before.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Clausius  to  the  subject ;  and  to  him  we  owe  a  very  large 
part  of  what  has  been  since  accomplished. 

We  all  know  that  air  or  any  other  gas  placed  in  a  vessel 
presses  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  against  the  surface 
of  any  body  placed  within  it.  On  the  kinetic'  theory  this  pres- 
sure is  entirely  due  to  the  molecules  striking  against  these  sur- 
faces, and  thereby  communicating  to  them  a  series  of  impulses 
which  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  con- 
tinuous pressure. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  is  given  and  the  number 
varied,  then  since  each  molecule  on  an  average  strikes  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  the  same  number  of  times,  and  with  an  impulse  of 
the  same  magnitude,  each  will  contribute  an  equal  share  to  the 
whole  pressure.  The  pressure  in  a  vessel  of  given  size  is  there- 
fore proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  in  it — that  is,  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  in  it. 
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This  is  the  eomplete  dynamical  explanation  of  the  faet  disco- 
vered by  Robert  Boyle — that  the  pressure  of  air  is  proportional 
to  its  density.  It  shows  also  that,  of  different  portions  of  gas 
forced  into  a  vessel,  each  produces  its  own  part  of  the  pressure 
independently  of  the  rest,  and  this  whether  these  portions  be  of 
the  same  gas  or  not. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  is  in- 
creased. Each  molecule  will  now  strike  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
a  greater  number  of  times  in  a  second ;  but,  besides  this,  the  | 
impulse  of  each  blow  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  ' 
so  that  the  part  of  the  pressure  due  to  each  molecule  will  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Now  the  increase  of  velocity  cor- 
responds, on  our  theory,  to  a  rise  of  temperature ;  and  in  this 
way  we  can  explain  the  effect  of  warming  the  gas,  and  also  the 
law  discovered  by  Charles,  that  the  proportional  expansion  of  all 
gases  between  given  temperatures  is  the  same. 

The  dynamical  theory  also  tells  us  what  will  happen  if  mole- 
cules of  different  masses  are  allowed  to  knock  nbout  together. 
The  greater  masses  will  go  slower  than  the  smaller  ones,  so  that 
on  an  average  every  molecule,  great  or  small,  will  have  the  same 
energy  of  motion. 

The  proof  of  this  dynamical  theorem,  in  whieh  I  claim  the 
priority,  has  recently  been  greatly  developed  and  improved  by 
br.  Ludwig  Boltsmann.  The  most  important  consequence 
which  flows  from  it  is  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of  every  gas  at 
standard  temperature  and  pressure  contains  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  This  is  the  dynamical  explanation  of  Gay-Lussac's 
law  of  the  equivalent  volumes  of  gases.  But  we  must  now  de- 
scend to  particulars,  and  calculate  the  actual  velocity  of  a  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen. 

A  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  and  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  weighs  0*00008954 
gramme.  We  have  to  find  at  what  rate  this  small  mass  must 
move  (whether  altogether  or  in  separate  molecules  makes  no  dif«« 
ference)  so  as  to  produce  the  observed  pressure  on  the  sides  of 
the  cubic  centimetre.  This  is  the  calculation  which  was  first 
made  by  Dr.  Joule ;  and  the  result  is  1859  metres  per  second. 
This  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  great  velocity.  It  is 
greater  than  any  velocity  obtained  in  artillery  practice.  The 
velocity  of  other  gases  is  less,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Table;  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  very  great  as  compared  with  that  of  bullets. 

We  have  now  to  conceive  the  molecules  of  the  air  in  this  hall 
flying  about  in  all  directions  at  a  rate  of  about  seventy  miles  in 
a  minute. 

If  all  these  molecules  were  flying  in  the  same  direction  they 
would  constitute  a  wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles 
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a  minute ;  and  the  only  wind  which  approaches  this  velocity  ia 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  How,  then, 
are  you  and  I  able  to  stand  here  f  Only  because  the  moleculea 
happen  to  be  flying  in  different  directions,  so  that  those  which 
strike  against  our  backs  enable  us  to  support  the  storm  which  is 
beating  against  our  faces.  Indeed,  if  this  molecular  bombard- 
ment were  to  cease  even  for  an  instant,  our  veins  would  swdl, 
our  breath  would  leave  us,  and  we  should  literally  expire. 

But  it  is  not  only  against  us  or  against  the  walls  of  the  hall 
that  the  molecules  are  striking.  Consider  the  immense  number 
of  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  flying  in  every  possible  di- 
rection, and  you  will  see  that  they  cannot  avoid  striking  each 
other.  Every  time  that  two  molecules  come  into  collisicm  the 
paths  of  both  are  changed  and  they  go  off  in  new  directions. 
Thus  each  molecule  is  continually  getting  its  course  altered ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  its  great  velocity,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  it 
reaches  any  great  distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  set  out. 

I  have  here  a  bottle  containing  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a  gas 
which  you  can  recognise  by  its  smell.  Its  molecules  have  a 
velocity  of  six  hundred  metres  per  second ;  so  that  if  their  course 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  striking  against  the  molecules  of  air 
in  the  hall,  every  one  in  the  most  distant  gallery  would  have 
smelt  ammonia  before  I  was  able  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
gas.  But  instead  of  this,  each  molecule  of  ammonia  is  so  jostled 
about  by  the  molecules  of  air  that  it  is  sometimes  going  one 
way  and  sometimes  another,  and,  like  a  hare  which  is  always 
doubling,  though  it  goes  a  great  pace,  it  makes  very  little  pro- 
gress. Nevertheless  the  smell  of  ammonia  is  now  beginning  to 
be  perceptible  at  some  distance  from  the  bottle.  The  gas  does 
diffuse  itself  through  the  air,  though  the  process  is  a  slow  one ; 
and  if  we  could  close  up  every  opening  of  this  hall  so  as  to  make 
it  air-tight,  and  leave  every  thing  to  itself  for  some  weeks,  the 
ammonia  would  become  uniformly  mixed  through  every  part  of 
the  air  in  the  hall. 

This  propertv  of  gases,  that  they  difluse  through  each  other, 
was  first  remarked  by  Priestley.  Dalton  showed  that  it  takes 
place  quite  independently  of  any  chemical  action  between  the 
interdi^using  gases.  Graham,  whose  researches  were  especially 
directed  towards  those  phenomena  which  seem  to  throw  light 
on  molecular  motions,  made  a  careful  study  of  diffusion,  and 
obtained  the  first  results  from  which  the  rate  of  diffusion  could 
be  calculated. 

Still  more  recently  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  gases  into  each 
other  have  been  measured  with  great  precision  by  Professor 
Loschmidt,  of  Vienna. 

He  placed  the  two  gases  in  two  similar  vertical  tubes,  the 
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lighter  gas  being  placed  above  the  heavier^  so  as  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  enrrents.  He  then  opened  a  diding  valve  so  as  to 
make  the  two  tubes  into  one ;  and  after  leaving  the  gases  to 
themselves  for  an  honr  or  so^  he  shut  the  valve,  and  determined 
how  much  of  each  gas  had  diffioiaed  into  the  other. 

As  most  gases  are  invisible^  I  shall  exhibit  gaseous  diffusion 
to  you  by  means  of  two  gases  (ammonut  and  hydrochloric  acid) 
which  when  they  meet  form  a  solid  product.  The  ammonia, 
being  the  lighter  gas,  is  placed  above  the  hydrochloric  acid  with 
a  stratum  of  air  between;  but  ypu  will  soon  see  that  the  gases 
can  diffuse  through  this  stratum  of  air  and  produce  a  cloud 
of  white  smoke  when  they  meet.  During  the  whole  of  this 
process  no  currents  or  any  other  visible  motion  can  be  de- 
tected. Every  part  of  the  vessel  appears  as  calm  as  a  jar  of  un- 
disturbed air. 

But,  according  to  our  theory,  the  same  kind  of  motion  is 
going  on  in  calm  air  as  in  the  interdiffusing  gases,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  we  can  trace  the  molecules  from  one  place  to 
another  more  easily  when  they  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  through  which  they  are  diffusing. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  mental  representation  of  what  is  going 
on  among  the  molecules  in  calm  air,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
observe  a  swarm  of  bees,  when  every  individual  bee  is  flying 
furioudy,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  while  the 
swarm,  as  a  whole,  either  remains  at  rest  or  sails  sbwly  throng 
the  air. 

In  certain  seasons  swarms  of  bees  are  apt  to  fly  off  to  a  great 
distance,  and  the  owners,  in  order  to  identify  their  property 
when  they  find  them  on  other  people's  ground,  sometimes  throw 
handfuls  of  flour  at  the  swarm.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
flour  thrown  at  the  flying  swarm  has  whitened  those  bees  only 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  lower  half  of  the  swarm,  leaving 
those  in  the  upper  half  free  from  flour.  If  the  bees  still  go  on 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  floury  bees 
will  be  found  in  coutinuallv  increasing  proportions  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  swarm  till  they  have  become  equall]r  diffused  through 
everv  part  of  it.  But  the  reason  of  this  diffusion  is  not  because 
the  Dees  were  marked  with  flour,  but  because  they  are  flying 
about.  The  only  effect  of  the  marking  is  to  enable  us  to  iden- 
tify certain  bees. 

We  have  no  means  of  marking  a  select  number  of  molecules 
of  air,  so  as  to  trace  them  after  they  have  become  diffused  among 
others,  but  we  may  communicate  to  them  some  property  by 
which  we  may  obtain  evidence  of  their  diffusion. 

For  instance,  if  a  horizontal  stratum  of  air  is  moving  horison- 
tally,  molecules  diffusing  out  of  this  stratum  into  tho^e  above 
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and  below  will  carry  their  horizontal  motion  with  them,  and  ao 
tend  to  commonicate  moti<m  to  the  neighbouring  strata,  while 
molecules  diffusing  out  of  the  neighbouring  strata  into  the  mo- 
ving one  will  tend  to  bring  it  to  rest.  The  action  between  the 
strata  is  somewhat  like  that  of  two  rough  surfaces,  one  of  which 
slides  over  the  other,  rubbing  on  it.  rriction  is  the  name  given 
to  this  action  between  solid  bodies;  in  the  case  of  fluids  it  is 
called  internal  friction,  or  viscosity. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  another  kind  of  diffusion — %,  lateral  diffu* 
sion  of  momentum ;  and  its  amount  can  be  calculated  from  data 
derived  from  observations  of  the  first  kind  of  diffusion,  that  of 
matter.  The  comparative  values  of  the  viscosity  of  different 
g^s  were  determined  by  Graham  in  his  researches  on  the  trans- 
piration of  gases  through  long  narrow  tubes ;  and  their  absolute 
values  have  been  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  oscillation  of 
disks  by  Oscar  Meyer  and  myself. 

Another  way  of  tracing  the  diffusion  of  molecules  through 
calm  air  is  to  heat  the  upper  stratum  of  the  air  in  a  vessel,  and 
to  observe  the  rate  at  which  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
lower  strata.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  third  kind  of  diffusion — ^thatof 
energy ;  and  the  rate  at  which  it  must  take  place  was  calculated 
from  data  derived  from  experiments  on  viscosity  before  any 
direct  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  heat  bad  been  made. 
Professor  Stefan,  of  Vienna,  has  recently,  by  a  very  delicate 
method,  succeeded  in  determining  the  conductivity  of  air;  and 
he  finds  it,  as  he  tells  us,  in  striking  agreement  with  the  value 
predicted  by  the  theory. 

All  these  three  kindis  of  diffusion  (the  diffusion  of  matter,  of 
momentum,  and  of  energy)  are  carried  on  by  the  motion  of  the 
molecules.  The  greater  tiie  velocity  of  the  molecules  and  the 
further  they  travel  before  their  paths  are  altered  by  collision 
with  other  molecules,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  diffusion.  Now 
we  know  already  the  velocity  of  the  molecules ;  and  therefore,  by 
experiments  on  diffusion,  we  can  determine  how  iar,  on  an' 
average,  a  molecule  travels  without  striking  another.  Professor 
Clausius,  of  Bonn,  who  first  gave  us  precise  ideas  about  the 
motion  of  agitation  of  molecules,  calls  this  distance  the  mean 
path  of  a  molecule.  I  have  calculated,  from  Professor  Lo- 
Schmidt's  diffusion-experiments,  the  mean  path  of  the  mole- 
cules of  four  well-known  gases.  The  average  distance  travelled 
by  a  molecule  between  one  collision  and  another  is  given  in  the 
Table.  It  is  a  very  small  distance,  quite  imperceptible  to  us 
even  with  our  best  microscopes.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  about 
the  tenth  part  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light,  which  you  know 
is  a  very  small  quantity.  Of  course  the  time  spent  on  so  short 
a  path  by  such  swift  molecules  must  be  very  small.     I  have  cal- 
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calated  the  number  of  eoUisions  whieh  each  mnat  undergo  in  a 
second.  They  are  given  in  the  Table^  *and  are  reckoned  by 
thoQsands  of  millions.  No  wonder  that  the  travelling  power  of 
the  swiftest  molecule  is  but  small  when  its  course  is  completely 
changed  thousands  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second. 

The  three  kinds  of  diffusion  also  take  place  in  liquids ;  but 
the  relation  between  the  rates  at  which  they  take  place  is  not  so 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  gases.  The  dynamical  theory  of  liquids 
is  not  so  well  understood  as  that  of  gases ;  but  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  a  gas  and  a  liquid  seems  to  be  that  in  a  gas 
each  molecule  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  describing 
its  free  path,  and  is  for  a  very  small  portion  of  its  time  engaged 
in  encounters  with  other  molecules ;  whereas  in  a  liquid  the 
molecule  has  hardly  any  free  path^  and  is  always  in  a  state  of 
close  encounter  with  other  molecules. 

Hence  in  a  liquid  the  diflFiision  of  motion  from  one  molecule 
to  another  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  diffusion  of 
the  molecules  themselves^  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  more 
expeditious  in  a  dense  crowd  to  pass  on  a  letter  from  hand  to 
hand  than  to  give  it  to  a  special  messenger  to  work  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  I  have  here  a  jar^  the  lower  part  of  which 
contains  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  while  the  upper  part  con- 
tains pure  water*  It  has  been  standing  here  since  Friday,  and 
you  see  how  little  progress  the  blue  liquid  has  made  in  diffu- 
sing itself  through  the  water  above.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of 
a  solution  of  sugar  has  been  carefully  observed  by  Yoit.  Com- 
paring his  results  with  those  of  Loschmidt  on  gases,  we  find 
that  about  as  much  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  second  in  gases 
as  requires  a  day  in  liquids. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  of  momentum  is  also  slower  in  liquids 
than  in  gases,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
same  amount  of  motion  takes  about  ten  times  as  long  to  subside 
in  water  as  in  air,  as  you  will  see  by  what  takes  place  when  I 
stir  these  two  jars,  one  containing  water  and  the  other  air. 
There  is  still  less  difference  between  the  rates  at  which  a  rise  of 
temperature  is  propagated  through  a  liquid  and  through  a  gas. 

In  solids  the  molecules  are  still  in  motion,  but  their  motions 
are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Hence  the  diffusion 
of  matter  does  not  take  place  in  solid  bodies,  though  that  of 
motion  and  heat  takes  place  very  freely.  Nevertheless  certain 
liquids  can  diffuse  through  colloid  solids,  such  as  jelly  and  gum ; 
and  hydrogen  can  make  its  way  through  iron  and  palladium. 

We  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  mention  that  most  won- 
derful molecular  motion  which  is  called  electrolysis.  Here  is  an 
electric  current  passing  through  acidulated  water,  and  causing 
oxygen  to  appear  at  one  electrode  and  hydrogen  at  the  other. 
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la  the  space  between  the  water  is  perfectly  ealm;  and  yet 
two  opposite  correntsof  oxygen  and  of  hydrogen  must  be  pass* 
ing  through  it.  The  physioEd  theory  of  this  process  has  been 
st^ed  by  Glausiusi  who  has  given  reasons  for  asserting  that  in 
ordinary  water  the  molecules  are  not  only  moving,  bat  every  now 
and  then  striking  each  other  with  sudi  violence  that  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  the  molecules  part  company  and  dance  about 
through  the  crowd,  seeking  partners  which  have  become  disso- 
ciated in  the  same  way.  In  ordinary  water  these  exchanges 
produce,  on  the  whole,  no  observable  c^ect ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  electromotive  force  begin  to  act  than  it  exerts  its  guiding  in- 
fluence on  the  unattached  molecules,  and  bends  the  course  of 
each  toward  its  proper  dectrode  till  the  moment  when,  meeting 
with  an  unappropriated  molecule  of  the  opposite  kind,  it  enters 
again  into  a  more  or  less  permanent  union  with  it  till  it  is  again 
dissociated  by  another  shock.  Electrolysis,  therefore,  is  a  kind 
of  diffusion  assisted  by  electromotive  force. 

Another  branch  of  molecular  science  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  exchange  of  molecules  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  in  which 
the  gas  in  question  is  the  vapour  of  the  liquid,  and  also  the 
theory  of  the  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid  of  a  different  sub- 
stance. The  researches  of  Dr.  Andrews  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  state  have  shown  us  that 
though  the  statements  in  our  elementary  text-books  may  be  so 
neatly  expressed  as  to  appear  almost  self-evident,  their  true 
interpretation  may  involve  some  principle  so  profound  that, 
till  the  right  man  has  laid  hold  of  it,  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  any  thing  is  left  to  be  discovered. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  fields  from  which  the  data  of 
molecular  science  are  gathered.  We  may  divide  the  ultimate 
results  into  three  ranks,  according  to  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  To  the  first  rank  belong  the  relative  masses 
pf  the  molecules  of  different  gases,  and  their  velocities  in  metres 
per  second.  These  data  are  obtained  from  experiments  on  the 
pressure  and  density  of  gases,  and  are  known  to  a  high  degree 
of  precision. 

In  the  second  rank  we  must  place  the  relative  sise  of  the  mo- 
lecules of  different  gases,  the  length  of  their  mean  paths,  and 
the  number  of  collisions  in  a  second.  These  quantities  are  de- 
duced from  experiments  on  the  three  kinds  of  diffusion.  Their 
received  values  must  be  regarded  as  rough  approximations  till 
the  methods  of  experimenting  are  greatly  improved. 

There  is  another  set  of  quantities,  which  we  must  place  in  the 
third  rank,  because  our  knowledge  of  them  is  neither  precise,  as 
in  the  first  rank,  nor  approximate,  as  in  the  second,  Imt  is  only 
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as  yet  of  the  nature  of  a  probable  conjecture*  These  are : — the  ab- 
solute mass  of  a  molecule,  its  absolute  diameter,  and  the  number 
of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre.  We  know  the  relative 
masses  of  di£ferent  molecules  with  great  accuracy ;  and  we  know 
their  relative  diameters  approximately.  From  these  we  can  de- 
duce the  relative  densities  of  the  molecules  themselves.  So  far 
we  are  on  iirm  ground. 

The  great  resistance  of  liquids  to  compression  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  their  molecules  must  be  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  as  that  at  which  two  molecules  of  the  same  sub- 
stance in  the  gaseous  form  act  on  each  other  during  an  encounter. 
This  conjecture  has  been  put  to  the  test  by  Lorenz  Meyer,  who 
has  compared  the  densities  of  different  liquids  with  the  calcu- 
lated relative  densities  of  the  molecules  of  their  vapours,  and  has 
found  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  them. 

Now  Loschmidt  has  deduced  from  the  dynamical  theory  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  proportion  : — ^As  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  to  the 
combined  volume  of  all  the  molecules  contained  in  it,  so  is  the  mean 
path  of  a  molecule  to  one  eighth  of  the  diameter  of  a  molecule. 

Assuming  that  the  volume  of  the  substance,  when  reduced  to 
the  liquid  form,  is  not  much  greater  than  the  combined  volume 
of  the  molecules,  we  obtain  from  this  proportion  the  diameter  of 
a  molecule.  In  this  way  Loschmidt,  in  1865,  made  the  first 
estimate  of  the  diameter  of  a  molecule.  Independently  of  him 
and  of  each  other,  Mr.  Stoney  in  1868,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  in 
1870,  published  results  of  a  similar  kind,  those  of  Thomson 
being  deduced  not  only  in  this  way,  but  from  considerations 
derived  from  the  thickness  of  soap-bubbles  and  from  the  electric 
properties  of  metals. 

According  to  the  Table,  which  I  have  calculated  from 
Loschmidt's  data,  the  size  of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  is  such 
that  about  two  millions  of  them  in  a  row  would  occupy  a  milli- 
metre, and  a  million  milhon  million  millions  of  them  would 
weigh  between  four  and  five  grammes. 

In  a  cubic  centimetre  of  any  gas  at  standard  pressure  and 
temperature  there  are  about  nineteen  million  million  million 
molecules.  All  these  numbers  of  the  third  rank  are,  I  need  not 
tell  yon,  to  be  regarded  as  at  present  conjectural.  In  order  to 
warrant  us  in  putting  any  confidence  in  numbers  obtained  in 
this  way,  we  should  have  to  compare  together  a  greater  number 
of  independent  data  than  we  have  as  yet  obtained,  and  to  show 
that  they  lead  to  consistent  results. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  molecular  science  as  an 
inquiry  into  natural  phenomena.  But  though  the  professed 
aim  of  all  scientific  work  is  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  nature,  it 
has  another  effect,  not  less  valuable,  on  the  mind  of  the  worker. 
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It  leaves  him  in  possession  of  methods  which  nothing  but  aeien- 
tific  work  could  nave  led  him  to  invent ;  and  it  places  him  in  a 
position  from  which  many  r^ions  of  nature,  besides  that  which 
ne  has  been  studying,  appear  under  a  new  aspect. 

The  study  of  molecules  has  developed  a  method  of  its  own, 
and  it  has  also  opened  up  new  views  of  nature. 

When  Lucretius  wishes  us  to  form  a  mental  representatioii  of 
the  motion  of  atoms,  he  tells  us  to  look  at  a  sunbeam  shining 
through  a  darkened  room  (the  same  instrument  of  research  by 
which  Dr.  Tyndall  makes  visible  to  us  the  dust  we  breathe) ,  and 
to  observe  the  motes  which  chase  each  other  in  all  directions 
through  it.  This  motion  of  the  visible  motes,  he  tells  us,  is 
but  a  result  of  the  far  more  complicated  motion  of  the  invi- 
sible atoms  which  knock  the  motes  about.  In  his  dream  of 
nature,  as  Tennyson  tells  us,  he 

'*  Saw  the  flaring  atom-sti^amt 

And  torrents  of  her  myriad  univene. 

Ruining  along  the  ilUmitable  inane. 

Fly  on  to  rlaui  together  again,  and  make 

Another  and  another  frame  of  things 

For  ever.'* 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  attempted  to  burat 
the  bonds  of  Fate  by  making  his  atoms  deviate  from  their 
courses  at  quite  uncertain  times  and  places,  thus  attributing 
to  them  a  kind  of  irrational  free  will,  which  on  his  material- 
istic theory  is  the  only  explanation  of  that  power  of  voluntary 
action  of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  only  two  molecules,  and 
have  all  the  data  given  us,  we  can  calculate  the  result  of  their 
encounter;  but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  millions  of  mole- 
cules, each  of  which  has  millions  of  encounters  in  a  second,  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  seems  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  legi- 
timate solution. 

The  modem  atomists  have  therefore  adopted  a  method  which 
is,  I  believe,  new  in  the  department  of  mathematical  physics, 
though  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  section  of  statistics. 
When  the  working  members  of  Section  F  get  hold  of  a  report  of 
the  census  or  any  other  document  containing  the  numerical 
data  of  economic  and  social  science,  they  begin  by  distributing 
the  whole  population  into  groups,  according  to  age,  income-tax, 
education,  religious  belief,  or  criminal  convictions.  The  number 
of  individuals  is  far  too  great  to  allow  of  their  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  each  separately ;  so  that,  in  order  to  reduce  their  labour 
within  human  limits,  they  concentrate  their  attention  on  a  small 
number  of  artificial  groups.  The  varying  number  of  individuals 
in  each  group,  and  not  the  varying  state  of  each  individual,  is 
the  primary  datum  from  which  they  work. 
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This  of  course  is  not  the  only  method  of  stadying  hnman 
nature.  We  may  observe  the  conduct  of  individual  men  and 
compare  it  with  that  conduct  which  their  previous  character  and 
their  present  circumstances^  according  to  the  best  existing 
theory^  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Those  who  practise  this 
method  endeavour  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  human  nature  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  astronomer  cor- 
rects the  elements  of  a  planet  by  comparing  its  actual  position 
with  that  deduced  from  the  received  elements.  .The  study  of 
human  nature  by  parents  and  schoolmasters,  by  historians  and 
statesmen  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  that  carried  on 
by  registrars  and  tabulators,  and  by  those  statesmen  who  put 
their  faith  in  figures.  The  one  may  be  called  the  historical,  and 
the  other  the  statistical  method. 

The  equations  of  dynamics  completely  express  the  laws  of  the 
historical  method  as  applied  to  matter ;  but  the  application  of 
these  equations  implies  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  data. 
But  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  which  we  can  subject  to  ex- 
periment consists  of  millions  of  molecules,  not  one  of  which  ever 
becomes  individually  sensible  to  us.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascer- 
tain the  actual  motion  of  any  one  of  these  molecules ;  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  abandon  the  strict  historical  method  and  to 
adopt  the  statistical  method  of  dealing  with  large  groups  of 
molecules. 

The  data  of  the  statistical  method  as  applied  to  molecular 
science  are  the  sums  of  large  numbers  of  molecular  quantities. 
In  studying  the  relations  between  quantities  of  this  kind  we 
meet  with  a  new  kind  of  regularity,  the  regularity  of  averages, 
which  we  can  depend  upon  quite  sufficiently  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  which  can  make  no  claim  to  that  character  of  ab- 
solute precision  which  belongs  to  the  laws  of  abstract  dynamics. 

Thus  molecular  science  teaches  us  that  our  experiments  can 
never  give  us  any  thing  more  than  statistical  information,  and 
that  no  law  deduced  from  them  can  pretend  to  absolute  preci- 
sion. But  when  we  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  our  experi- 
ments to  that  of  the  molecules  themselves,  we  leave  the  world 
of  chance  and  change,  and  enter  a  region  where  every  thing  is 
certain  and  immutable. 

The  molecules  are  conformed  to  a  constant  type  with  a  preci- 
siou  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
bodies  which  they  constitute.  In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of 
each  individual  molecule  and  all  its  other  properties  are  abso- 
lutely unalterable.  In  the  second  place,  the  properties  of  all 
molecules  of  the  same  kind  are  absolutely  identical. 

Let  us  consider  the  properties  of  two  kinds  of  molecules, 
those  of  oxygen  and  those  of  hydrogen. 
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We  can  procure  specimens  of  oxygen  from  very  different 
sources — from  the  air,  from  water,  from  rocks  of  every  geo« 
logical  epoch.  The  history  of  these  specimens  has  been  very 
different ;  and  if  during  thousands  of  years  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances could  produce  difference  of  properties,  these  speci- 
mens of  oxygen  would  show  it. 

In  like  manner  we  may  procure  hydrogen  from  water,  from 
coal,  or,  as  Graham  did,  from  meteoric  iron.  Take  two  litres  of 
any  specimen  of  hydrogen,  it  will  combine  with  exactly  one  litre 
of  any  specimen  of  oxygen,  and  will  form  exactly  two  litres  of 
the  vapour  of  water. 

Now,  if  during  the  whole  previous  history  of  either  specimen^ 
whether  imprisoned  in  the  rocks,  flowing  in  the  sea,  or  careering 
through  unknown  regions  with  the  meteorites,  any  modification 
of  the  molecules  had  taken  place,  these  relations  would  no  longer 
be  preserved. 

But  we  have  another  and  an  entirely  different  method  of 
comparing  the  properties  of  molecules.  The  molecule,  though 
indestructible,  is  not  a  hard  rigid  body,  but  is  capable  of  internal 
movements ;  and  when  these  are  excited,  it  emits  rays,  the  wave* 
length  of  which  is  a  measure  of  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  mo- 
lecule. 

By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  wave-lengths  of  different 
kinds  of  light  may  be  compared  to  within  one  ten-thousandth 
part.  In  this  way  it  has  been  ascertained  not  only  that  mole- 
cules taken  from  every  specimen  of  hydrogen  in  our  laboratories 
have  the  same  set  of  periods  of  vibration,  but  that  light  having 
the  same  set  of  periods  of  vibration  is  emitted  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  fixed  stars. 

We  are  thus  assured  that  molecules  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  our  hydrogen  exist  in  those  distant  regions,  or  at 
least  did  exist  when  the  light  by  which  we  see  them  was 
emitted. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Egyptians  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it  appears  that  they  have  a 
common  measure.  Hence,  even  if  no  ancient  author  had  re* 
corded  the  fact  that  the  two  nations  employed  the  same  cubit  as 
a  standard  of  length,  we  might  prove  it  from  the  buildings  them* 
selves.  We  should  also  be  justified  in  asserting  that  at  some 
time  or  other  a  material  standard  of  length  must  have  been  carried 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  or  that  both  countries  had  ob* 
tained  their  standards  from  a  common  source. 

But  in  the  heavens  we  discover  by  their  light,  and  by  their 
light  alone,  stars  so  distant  from  each  other  that  no  material 
thing  can  ever  have  passed  from  one  to  another ;  and  yet  this 
light,  which  is  to  us  the  sole  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
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distant  worlds,  tells  us  also  that  each  of  them  is  built  up  of  mo« 
lecules  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  which  we  find  on  eajrth.  A 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  whether  in  Sinus  or  in  Arc- 
turus,  executes  its  vibrations  iu  presisely  the  same  time. 

Each  molecule,  therefore,  throughout  the  universe  bears  im* 
pressed  on  it  the  stamp  of  a  metric  sjatem  as  distinctly  a$  does 
the  metre  of  the  Archives  at  Paris  or  the  double  royal  cubit  of 
the  Temple  of  Kamac. 

No  theorv  of  evolution  can  be  formed  to  account  for  the  simi^ 
larity  of  molecules ;  for  evolution  necessarily  implies  continuous 
change,  and  the  molecule  is  incapable  of  growth  or  decay,  of 
generation  or  destruction. 

None  of  the  processes  of  nature,  since  the  time  when  nature 
began,  have  produced  the  slightest  difference  in  the  properties 
of  any  molecule.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  ascribe  either  the 
existence  of  the  molecules  or  the  identity  of  their  properties  to 
the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes  which  we  call  natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  equality  of  each  molecule  to  all 
others  of  the  same  kind  gives  it,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  well 
said,  the  essential  character  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  its  being  eternal  and  self-existent. 

Thus  we  have  been  led,  along  a  strictly  scientific  path,  very 
near  to  the  point  at  which  science  must  stop.  Not  that  science 
is  debarred  firom  studying  the  internal  mechanism  of  a  molecule 
which  she  cannot  take  to  pieces,  any  more  than  from  investiga- 
ting an  organism  which  she  cannot  put  together.  But  in  tracing 
back  the  history  of  matter,  science  is  arrested  when  she  assures 
herself,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  molecule  has  been  made^  and 
on  the  other,  that  it  has  not  been  made  by  any  of  the  processes 
we  call  natural. 

Science  is  incompetent  to  reason  upon  the  creation  of  matter 
itself  out  of  nothing.  We  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our 
thinking  faculties  when  we  have  admitted  that  because  matter 
cannot  be  eternal  and  self-existent  it  must  have  been  created. 

It  is  only  when  we  contemplate,  not  matter  in  itself,  but  the 
form  in  which  it  actuallv  exists,  that  our  mind  finds  something 
on  which  it  can  lay  hold. 

That  matter,  as  such,  should  have  certain  fundamental  pro- 
perties— that  it  should  exist  in  space  and  be  capable  of  motion, 
that  its  motion  should  be  persistent,  and  so  on,  are  truths  which 
may,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  of  the  kind  which  metaphysi- 
cians call  necessary.  We  may  use  our  knowledge  of  such  truths 
for  purposes  of  deduction ;  but  we  have  no  data  for  speculating 
as  to  their  origin. 

But  that  there  should  be  exactly  so  much  matter  and  no  more 
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ixx  every  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  a  fact  of  a  very  different  order. 
We  have  here  a  particular  distribution  of  matter — a  collocation 
-r^to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Chambers,  of  things  which  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  to  have  been  arranged  otherwise. 
The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  determined  by  any  law  of  nature,  but  depend 
upon  a  particular  collocation  of  matter.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  from  which  the  standard  of 
what  is  called  the  metrical  system  has  been  derived.  But  these 
astronomical  and  terrestrial  magnitudes  are  far  inferior  in  scien- 
tific importance  to  that  most  fundamental  of  all  standards  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  molecular  system.  Natural  causes,  as  we 
know,  are  at  work  which  tend  to  modify,  if  they  do  not  at  length 
destroy,  all  the  arrangements  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  and 
the  whole  solar  system.  But  though  in  the  course  of  ages  ca- 
tastrophes have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  heavens, 
though  ancient  systems  may  be  dissolved  and  new  systems 
evolved  out  of  their  ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which  thene 
systems  are  built — the  foundation  stones  of  the  material  uni- 
verse— remain  unbroken  and  unworn.  They  continue  this  day 
as  they  were  created — ^perfect  in  number  and  measure  and  weight; 
and  from  the  ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them  we  may 
learn  that  those  aspirations  after  accuracy  in  measurement, 
truth  in  statement,  and  justice  in  action,  which  we  reckon  among 
'  o^r  noblest  attributes  as  men,  are  ours  because  they  are  essential 
-jiKHistitiieuts  of  the  image  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  created, 
yaot  only  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  the  materials  of  which 
heaven  and  earth  consist. 
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LXI.  On  the  Differential  Galvarumeter. 
By  Oliver  Hbavisids^  Newcastle-on-TyneK 

THE  great  similarity  between  the  systems  of  resistance-mea- 
suring by  means  of  the  differential  galvanometer  and 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  the  latter  having  been  probably  suggested 
by  the  former^  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  them.  In  each  case  ao  we  make  one  resistance 
a  fourth  proportional  to  three  others,  and,  knowing  the  three, 
deduce  the  fourth.  As  in  the  bridge  for  every  resistance  to  be 
measured  there  is  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  three  other  sides 
which  gives  the  most  sensitive  balance,  so  with  the  differential 
galvanometer  there  must  be  a  best  arrangement  for  any  parti- 
cular case,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out. 

The  expression  for  the  strength  of  the  current  through  the 
galvanometer  in  Wbeatstone's  bridge  is 


V. 


E=. 


ad^bc 
a  +  A+c-f  rf 


(1) 


J{a-hb)(c+d)        [      l{a-\-c)(b-hd)      A 
(where  t?  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  E  the  current 


*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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through  e,  and  the  renst- 
anoes  aa  in  the  diagram) 
when  at  a  balance  and 
therefore  ad-^be  a  vanish- 
ing quantity. 

To  deduce  from  this  the 
expression  for  the  force 
acting  on  the  needle  in  the 
differential  galvanometer^ 
let  a  and  b  be  the  two  coils. 
Then^  in  the  first  place^  by 
Kirchhoff's  rulci 

where  A^  B,  E  are  the  currents  in  a^  b,  and  e  respectively;  and 
next|  that  as  e  is  absent  in  the  differential-galvanometer  arrange- 
ment^ we  must  make  e  infinite.  Therefore^  multiplying  (1)  by 
e  and  making  «=  od^  we  obtain 

ad --be 

Aa^Bi=>;^*;^j^-^^ (2) 

for  the  differential  galvanometer.  This  can,  of  course,  be  ob- 
tained independently  of  any  consideration  of  Wheatstone's 
bridge,  but  makes  it  evident  that  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
differential  galvanometer  with  a  given  battery  may  be  derived 
from  the  Wheatstone's-bridge  formulae  by  making  e  infinite  in 
them. 

These  formalse  are  as  follows  (Phil.  Mag.  February  1878). 
When  Cy  d,  e,  and /are  fixed, 

cd^df+fc 
d     e-^d-^-e    '^' 

c+d^e  '*' 
and  if  c  be  not  arbitrarily  fixed, 
a^y/ef. 


-^/^ 

>=\^ 


(8) 


b: 


d+e 


(*) 


which  is  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  possible  with  a  given 
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galvanometer  and  battery.  Finally,  if  the  best  resistances  for 
the  galvanometer  and  battery  are  also  to  be  employed,  we  must 
make  every  branch  of  the  bridge  of  the  same  resistance,  viz.  that 
of  d,  the  resistance  to  be  measured. 

Making  6=sqo  in  (8)  and  (4),  they  become 


and 


a=i  OB, 


b^Vdid+f), 


C=  00, 


(») 


(6) 


which  may  also  be  obtained  by  differentiation  from  (2). 

These  formulse,  (5)  and  (6),  would  not  be  of  any  particular  use 
if  we  had  no  means  of  varying  at  will  the  resistance  of  the  coils 
a  and  b.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  directly  without  consi- 
derable complication ;  but  by  means  of  shunts  the  same  end  may 
be  reached.  Thus,  using  (5),  if  the  coils  of  our  galvanometer  have 
resistances  greater  than  those  best  suited  for  the  particular  resist- 
ance to  be  measured,  by  means  of  shunts  we  may  reduce  their 
resistances  to  the  required  extent.  And  here  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity presents  itself.  In  general  when  a  galvanometer  is  shunted, 
its  resistance  and  sensibility  are  reduced  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Not  so  with  the  differential  galvanometer;  for  its  sensi- 
tiveness will  be  increased  or  reduced  by  shunts  according  as  the 
normal  resistances  of  its  cods  are  greater  or  less  than  their  best 
values  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  The  accuracy 
of  (5)  may  be  easily  verified  experimentally. 

Froceeaing  to  examine  (6),  we  meet  practical  impossibilities, 
and  can  only  carrv  it  out  by  making  the  resistance  of  the  coil  a 
as  great  as  possible  by  not  shunting  it.  But  as  the  values  of  h 
and  c  in  (6)  correspond  to  ass  od,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
their  values  when  a^^a.  Therefore,  regarding  both  a  and  d  as 
constant,  and  b  and  c  variable,  subject  to  the  condition  ad-^bc^O, 
we  shall  find  by  differentiating  (8)  that 


=\/«^-;- 


^-s/'^m 


(7) 


>+/ 

gives  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  for  measuring  a  resistance 
d  with  a  battery  whose  resistance  is/. 
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It  is  an  evident  conclusion  that  differential  galvanometers  in- 
tended for  measuring  resistances  comprised  within  wide  limits, 
both  high  and  low^  should  have  coils  of  long  fine  wire,  having 
necessarily  a  high  resistance ;  for  a  galvanometer  with  coils  of 
short  and  thick  wire  is  only  suitable  for  measuring  small  resist- 
ances ;  whereas  if  it  have  coils  of  fine  wire  it  is  suitable  for  both 
high  and  low  resistances — ^for  the  latter  by  shunting. 

LXII.  On  certain  remarkable  Molecular  Changes  occurring  m 
Iron  Wire  at  a  low  red  Heat.  By  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.C.8., 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin*. 

IN  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society'  for  January  28, 
1869|  Mr.  Gore  published  the  important  fact,  that  when 
an  iron  wire  is  heated  to  bright  incandescence  and  then  allowed 
to  cool,  a  momentary  elongation,  or,  as  Mr.  Gore  believed,  di- 
minution of  cohesion,  of  the  wire  occurs  just  after  it  has  begun 
to  contract  by  cooling.  The  main  points  in  Mr.  Gore's  paper 
are  as  follows : — ^A  thin  iron  wire  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  binding- 
screw  is  attached  at  the  other  to  an  index  which  multiplies  any 
motion  of  the  wire ;  the  wire  is  strained  horizontally  by  a  feeble 
spring;  and  matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  wire  can  be  heated 
by  an  electric  current  or  by  a  row  of  gas-jets.  When  heated, 
the  wire  expands  and  the  spring  pulls  the  index  over.  A  sketch 
of  the  instrument  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July 
1869.  Mr.  Gore  states  that  no  anomalous  action  is  observed  on 
heating  the  wire  to  bright  incandescence ;  but  when  the  heating  is 
discontinued  and  cooling  begins,  the  index  moves  back  until  a 
moderate  red  heat  is  attained,  when  suddenly  the  pointer  gives 
a  jerk  or  kick,  indicating  a  momentary  elongation  of  the  wire 
during  the  progress  of  its  contraction.  This  effect  is  perfectly 
certain,  and  always  occurs  at  this  particular  temperature.  Mr. 
Gore  states  that  iron  wire  of  a  certain  thinness  and  a  certain 
tension  of  the  spring  is  necessary,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is 
apparently  confined  to  cooling  iron,  no  such  change  being  evi- 
dent during  the  heating  or  cooling  of  wires  drawn  from  the 
wide  range  of  other  metals  he  has  examined.  Further,  Mr. 
Gore  has  investigated  the  production  of  induced  currents  during 
the  cooling  of  magnetized  iron  bars,  one  portion  of  which  had 
been  heated  to  redness;  and  the  result  showed  that  the  iron  bar 
''  suddenly  increased  in  magnetic  capacity  during  cooling  at  a 
particular  temperature  of  moderate  red  beat.'' 

Having  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Gore's  discovery  in  the  course 
of  a  lecture  delivered  some  eighteen  months  ago  to  the  Dublin 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Boyal  Society^  Mr.  Grore  kindly  famished  me  with  his  own  ap- 
paratus. By  attaching  to  the  movable  cross  piece  a  light 
mirror,  from  which  a  brilliant  ray  of  light  was  reflected  to  a 
scale  on  a  distant  wall,  the  effect  sought  was  not  only  vastly 
magnified,  but  one  or  two  new  facts  also  revealed  themselves, 
(i)  During  the  heating  of  the  wire  a  slight  and  momentary  re- 
trogression of  the  beam  was  noticed  at  the  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  powerful  jerk  that  occurred  on  cooling :  some 
smaller  tremblings  of  the  beam  were  noticed  at  higher  and  lower 
temperatures ;  but  these  seemed  due  to  irregular  heating  and 
cooling,  (ii)  It  was  evident  that  the  anomalous  deportment  of 
the  iron  occurred  approximately  at  the  critical  temperature 
when  iron  undergoes  its  principal  magnetic  change. 

Mr.  Gore  having  stated  in  a  letter  to  me,  written  in  May 
1872,  that  he  had  no  intention  at  present  of  making  any 
more  experiments  in  the  direction  of  his  discovery,  and  adding 
the  subject  was  quite  open  to  me,  I  felt  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  thus  suggested.  It  was  not,  however,  till  this 
autumn  that  I  could  find  the  necessary  leisure ;  and  the  follow- 
ing results  were  then  obtained. 

My  best  thanks  are  here  due  to  Professor  Guthrie  for  his 
hearty  welcome  to  use  his  laboratory  at  South  Kensington, 
where  the  experiments  have  been  conducted. 

I. 

Employing  twenty  Grove  cells,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  anomalous  behaviour  with  moderately  thick  iron 
wires.  These  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  effect  to  be 
studied  more  leisurely,  the  phenomenon  sought  for  occurring 
several  seconds  after  the  interruption  of  the  current.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  the  momentary  jerk  occurs  seems  to  be  lower 
in  thick  wires  than  in  thin  ones,  the  critical  point  being  a  mode- 
rately bright  or  cherry-red  heat  in  thin  iron  wire,  say  No.  23, 
and  a  very  dull  red  heat  in  thick  wire,  say  No.  20 ;  the  latter 
wire  is,  in  fact,  in  the  stage  just  preceding  obscurity  when  the 
effect  occurs.  The  internal  temperature  of  the  thicker  wires  is 
no  doubt  masked  by  the  cooling  of  their  surface,  whereas  in  thin 
wires  the  cooling  throughout  is  extremely  rapid,  and  moreover 
the  transitions  of  temperature  cannot  be  so  well  noted. 

II. 
With  No.  21  hard  iron  wire  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  jerk  during  heating.  In  this  case  the  movement  is 
in  the  reverse  direction  of  that  which  occurs  during  cooling; 
that  is  to  say,  it  indicates  a  momentary  retraction^  occurring,  as 
closely  as  can  be  judged,  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the 
elongation  takes  place  in  cooling. 
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With  a  steel  wire  26  centims.  long  and  No.  22  B  wire  gauge 
the  following  observations  were  made — a  battery  of  ten  Grove 
cells  being  used,  capable  of  raising  this  length  of  wire  to  a 
bright  white  heat.  The  index  stood  at  0  on  the  scale  before 
contact  was  made,  the  wire  being  cold.  After  contact,  as  the 
wire  became  heated,  the  index  regularly  passed  to  24;  here  it 
promptly  retreated  to  22,  then  steadily  passed  onwards  to  34, 
the  wire  now  glowing  white-hot.  Breaking  contact,  the  index 
returned  regularly  to  20,  then  rose  suddenly  to  27,  after  which 
it  continued  its  backward  course  till  it  finally  rested  at  2,  the 
wire  now  being  cold  again.  The  action  of  the  spring  stretches 
the  wire  when  hot,  hence  the  index  does  not  return  to  aero. 
Allowing  for  this  stretching,  the  figures  would  be  proportionally 
lower  where  the  jerk  occurs  on  cooling,  viz.  18  to  25. 

Here  are  two  more  out  of  many  experiments  with  the  same 
wire : —     , 

1.  Wire  cold ;  contact  made ;  index  rose  from  0  to  26,  jerked 

back  to  28,  then  rose  to  33 ;  wire  bright  red. 
Wire  bright  red ;  contact  broken ;  index  fell  from  83  to 

19,  jerked  forward  to  25,  then  fell  to  4;  wire  cold. 

2.  Wire  cold ;  contact  made ;  index  rose  from  0  to  25,  jerked 

back  to  23^,  then  rose  to  32;  wire  bright  red. 
Wire  bright  red;  contact  broken;  index  fell  from  32  to 

20,  jerked  forward  to  24^,  then  fell  to  4;  wire  cold* 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  1)  illustrates  the  motion  of  the 
index  on  heating  and  cooling  the  wire. 

Fig.  1. 


y  «    .    .  ^.L 


Releasing  the  tension  of  the  spring,  the  forward  moticm  on 
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ooolii^  isy  as  might  be  expected^  much  lessened^  whilst  the  jerk 
back  is  scarcely  affected.  Increasing  the  tension  of  the  spring, 
the  forward  jerk  is  correspondingly  increased  and  the  back- 
ward jerk  diminishes^  and  can  be  made  to  disappear. 

IIL 

Is  this  anomaloas  action,  then,  due  to  a  momentary  change 
in  the  cohesion  of  the  wire  ?  If  so,  at  a  certain  point  during 
the  progress  of  heating,  the  molecules  of  iron  have  a  sudden  ac^ 
eeesian  in  elasticity,  and  at  an  approximately  corresponding 
point  during  coaling,  they  incur  a  sudden  loss  in  elasticity.  If, 
however,  this  molecular  change  be  entirely  due  to  alteration  in 
cohesion,  then  the  remoyal  of  the  spring  ought  to  cause  the 
anomalous  behayiour  to  disappear.  But  it  does  not.  Without 
the  spring,  an  iron  wire  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  undergo 
a  momentary  contraction  during  heating,  and  a  momentary  and 
more  palpable  elongation  during  cooling*.  Fixing  one  end  of 
the  wire  and  bending  the  other  extremity  at  right  angles  so  that 
it  may  dip  into  a  trough  of  mercury,  and  thus  preserve  contact 
with  the  battery,  both  actions  can  be  seen ;  the  sadden  outward 
thrust  on  cooling  is  very  conspicuous.  Heating  the  wire  by 
gas-flames,  the  same  result  is  given. 

All  kinds  of  iron  do  not  exhibit  this  behaviour ;  and  some  show 
it  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  change,  in  heating  or  cooling,  in  certain  specimens  of  good 
soft  iron  wire ;  but  in  hard  iron  wire,  and  notably  in  steel  wire, 
it  is  very  apparent.  The  wire,  moreover,  requires  to  be  raised 
to  a  very  high  temperature  before  the  jerk  is  seen  on  cooling. 
I  have  not  observed  the  momentary  donation  on  cooling  when 
the  wire  has  only  been  heated  to  a  point  just  beyond  that  at 
which  it  would  otherwise  occur.  The  behaviour  of  iron  wires  of 
different  degrees  of  purity  and  of  widely  different  thicknesses 
are  points  I  hope  to  examine  in  a  subsequent  inquiry.  I  may 
here  also  mention  that  the  precise  magnetic  condition  of  the 
iron  at  the  moment  at  which  the  jerk  occurs,  together  with  its 
electric  resistance  and  its  thermo-electric  position  f,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  I  have  already  made  some  experiments,  but 
not  enough  to  justify  the  pubUcation  of  any  results  at  present. 

*  A  striking  lecture  experiment  may  be  made  by  simply  stretchinj^  some 
harpttchord-wire  between  two  luprports,  and  hestiDff  the  wire  to  wbitenen 
by  a  current.  On  allowing  the  wire  to  cool,  it  gradually  straightens  itself 
tul  just  as  it  reaches  the  point  of  obscurity^  when  it  suddenly  drops  for  an 
instant.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  action  has  not  been  fiequently 
observed. 

t  Professor  Tait's  remarkable  investigation  on  this  point  is  alluded  to 
subsequently. 
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IV. 

On  September  12th  I  was  examining  the  condition  of  the 
wire  in  a  darkened  room,  when  a  new  and  unexpected  change 
revealed  itself.  Daring  the  cooling  of  the  wire  it  was  found 
that  just  as  it  reached  a  very  dull  red  heat,  a  sudden  accession 
of  temperature  occurred,  so  that  it  glowed  once  more  with  a 
bright  red  heat.  Illuminating  the  index  and  scale  of  the  appa- 
ratus, which  was  watched  by  an  assistant,  it  was  at  once  found 
that  the  reheating  of  the  wire  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  mo* 
mentary  elongation.  Necessarily  no  change  of  this  kind  can  be  ob- 
served on  heating ;  but  the  reglowing  of  the  wire  on  cooling  is 
most  uniform  and  conspicuous  ^.  The  wire  must  first  be  heated  to 
whiteness  j  and  then,  being  allowed  to  cool,  just  as  it  reaches  a 
point  of  barely  visible  redness  a  sudden  cherry-red  glow  takes 
place,  passing  as  a  wave  of  heat  from  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the 
other,  or  from  both  ends  to  the  centre.  The  measured  progress 
of  this  wave  of  temperature  along  the  wire  is  extremely  beautiful 
to  observe.  On  first  sending  the  current  through  the  wire,  the 
heating  begins  at  one  extremity  and  runs  along  to  the  other;  on 
breaking  contact,  this  reheating  sweeps  along  the  wire  in  the 
contrary  direction.  This  peculiar  movement,  therefore,  may  be 
caused  by  the  unequal  thickness  of  the  wire ;  though  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  explanation,  as  the  reheating  would  then  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  beating  (namely,  from  the  thinner 
to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  wire),  and  this  is  not  the  case.  I  hope 
shortly  to  investigate  this,  further. 

When  the  wire  is  heated  by  a  row  of  gas-flames,  the  same  re- 
sults take  place,  although  the  heating  by  the  battery  is  a  far 
neater  and  more  satisfactory  way. 

It  is  a  real  accession  of  temperature,  a  sudden  increase  in 
thermal  as  well  as  luminous  radiation.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  experiment.  A  wide  ghss  tube  (fig.  2)  was  fitted 
with  corks  at  each  end,  so  that  the  iron  wire  could  be  enclosed 
air-tight  within  the  tube.  At  one  end  the  cork  was  perforated 
to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  bent  at  right 
angles,  the  lower  end  of  which  dipped  into  coloured  water.  On 
beating  the  wire  to  whiteness  by  the  current,  some  of  the  en- 
closed air  was  expelled,  and  on  breaking  contact  the  liquid  rushed 
up  the  tube,  but  midway  suddenly  stopped  in  its  course,  and 
was  depressed  some  two  inches.  At  this  moment  the  assistant, 
who  was  watching  the  wire,  g^ve  notice  the  wire  drooped  and 
glowed  again.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  repeating  this  experi- 

*  Nevertheless  during  heating  I  thought  I  detected  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  progress  of  the  reddening  of  the  wire,  just  after  incandescence  had 
been  reached. 
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ment^  nor  in  exhibiting  its  action  to  a  large  class.     Wherever 
the  momentary  expansion  of  the  wire  is  feeble  or  absent,  there 

Fig.  2. 


r* 


likewise  this  recalescence,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  termed,  is 
also  feeble  or  absent.  I  am  anxious  to  procure  wires  of  nickel 
and  cobalt ;  for,  from  the  reasons  set  forth  in  another  paper,  the 
action  might  certainly  be  expected  to  occur  in  those  metals  as 
well  as  in  uron,  probably  with  nickel  at  i^  lower  and  with  cobalt 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  in  the  case  of  iron. 

V. 
Besides  the  molecular  changes  here  detailed,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  other  disturbances  during  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  an  iron  wire,  notably  the  emission  of  a  peculiar  dry 
crackling  sound,  like  the  crepitation  that  occurs  on  magnetizing 
and  demagnetizing  iron ;  and  this,  too,  occurs  at  the  criticcd 
temperature.  But  so  many  matters  of  interest  have  arisen  du- 
ring this  investigation,  that  the  present  paper  can  only  be  regarded 
as  the  results  of  a  preliminary  inquiry. 

VI. 
The  molecular  disturbances  to  which  iron  is  thus  seen  to  be 
subject,  at  a  particular  temperature,  are  no  doubt  associated  with 
an  even  wider  range  of  phenomena  than  are  here  indicated. 
Professor  Tait's  experiments,  which  were  read  by  me  after  most 
of  the  foregoing  facts  had  been  obtained,  show  that  iron  exhibits 
a  most  remarkable  and  anomalous  thermo-electric  deportment  at 
a  red  heat.  In  his  Rede  Lecture'*'  that  eminent  physicist  points 
out  that  ^'  the  cause  of  this  is  that  while,  as  Sir  W.  Thomson  dis- 
covered, the  specific  heat  of  electricity  in  iron  is  negative  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  becomes  positive  at  some  temperature 
*  Nature,  June  12,  1873. 
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near  low  red  beat,  and  remains  positive  till  near  the  melting-point 
of  iron,  where  it  appears  possible  from  some  of  my  experiments 
that  it  may  again  change  sign/'  And  fnrtheron  Professor  Tait 
suggests  the  idea  ^*  that  iron  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  different 
metal  on  being  raised  above  a  certain  temperature.  This  may 
possibly  have  some  connexion  with  the  ferricum  and  ferrosum  of 
the  chemist,  with  the  change  of  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  and 
of  its  electric  resistance  at  high  temperatures."  Professor  Tait 
adds  the  interesting  fact  that  he  has  found  an  anomalous  thermo- 
electric behaviour  in  nickel  similar  to  that  in  iron,  and,  as  one 
might  venture  to  anticipate,  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Thus  two  separate  lines  of  inquiry  have  converged  on  the 
same  point — ^namely,  that  a  profound  molecular  disturbance 
takes  place  in  iron  at  a  low  red  heat.  In  connexion  with  future 
theories  of  magnetism,  this  fact  is  likely  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  probable  that  this  disturb- 
ance is  confined  to  the  magnetic  metals,  and  that  it  occurs  at  or 
about  the  temperature  when  they  leave  or  reenter  this  condition* 

LXIII.  On  the  Relationship  of  the  Magnetic  Metals. 
By  W.  F.  Babkbtt,  F.C.S.* 

THE  remarkable  similarity  in  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  magnetic  metals  has  no  doubt  often  attracted 
attention ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  definite  collation  of  these 
properties  has  ever  been  made.  This  I  propose  briefly  to  do 
in  the  following  paper.  The  extraordinary  homology  these 
metals  are  thus  seen  to  exhibit  furnishes  instructive  evidence 
concerning  the  molecular  state  of  a  magnet. 

By  magnetic  metals  I  mean  those  metals  which  possess 
magnetic  properties  under  ordinary  circumstances — namely, 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

First  we  will  compare  their  physical  characteristics.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  thirty-eight  known  metals  ranges  from 
lithium  0*59,  to  platinum  21*5,  a  difference  of  nearly  21; 
whereas  the  specific  gravity  of  iron  is  7*8,  nickel  8*8,  and  cobalt 
8*5,  an  extreme  difference  of  only  0*7.  The  specific  heat  of 
these  three  metals  is  also  nearly  identical ;  and  their  atomic  heat 
is  the  same.  Their  conductivity  for  sound  is  almost  absolutely 
the  same ;  and  so  far  as  their  heat  and  electric  conductivity  have 
been  determined  they  are  also  alike.  Their  dilatation  by  heat  is 
the  same,  and  so  also  is  the  amount  they  lengthen  by  mechanical 
strain.  They  belong,  I  believe,  to  the  same  system  of  crys- 
tallization, namely  the  monometric,  though  too  little  is  known 

*  Communicated  by  the  Aathor,  having  been  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford,  September  1873. 
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on  thia  point.  The  enormous  cohesive  power  of  iron,  nickd, 
and  cobalt  in  the  solid  state  signalises  these  substances  as  the 
most  tenacious  of  metals.  To  overcome  this  cohesion  a  very 
high  and  somewhat  similar  temperature  is  required,  and  their 
melting-point  is  only  exceeded  by  the  platinum  group  of  me- 
tals. Their  refractory  character  renders  them  not  volatile  even 
at  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  furnace.  When,  however, 
they  are  volatilized  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  their  in- 
candescent vapours  yield  a  spectrum  which  has  a  close  and  curious 
resemblance*  This  teaches  us  that  the  molecules  of  these  bodies, 
freed  from  the  thrall  of  cohesion,  vibrate  in  periods  which  are 
closely  akin. 

A  comparison  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  same  metals 
furnishes  a  similar  result.  The  ratio  of  the  combining  weight 
of  the  metallic  elements  ranges  from  lithium  7,  to  bismuth  as 
210,  or  a  di£ference  of  203.  When  we  compare  the  magnetic 
metals,  we  find  the  combining  weight  of  iron  is  66*0,  nickel 
58*5,  and  cobalt  58*5,  or  a  difference  of  only  2*5.  Chemists 
class  these  three  metals  in  the  same  group  from  the  similarity  of 
their  chemical  behaviour,  and  also  the  identity  of  their  combi- 
ning energy  or  atomicity. 

In  strong  nitric  acid  iron  becomes  endowed  with  a  so-called 
passive  condition,  not  acted  upon,  as  it  is  in  the  dilute  acid. 
Likewise  I  find  nickel  is  capable  of  assuming  a  passive  state  in 
strong  nitric  acid.  Cobalt,  it  is  true,  was  violently  acted  upon 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  that,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cobalt  contained  iron  largely,  and  so  an  electrolytic 
action  was  probably  set  up.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  pure 
cobalt — ^a  very  difficult  matter,  I  believe. 

A  series  of  very  similar  chemical  compounds  are  formed  by 
these  metals,  mostly  characterised  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  co- 
lour. The  protosalts  of  iron  are  generally  bluish  green,  of 
nickel  emerald  green,  and  of  cobalt  of  a  rose-colour.  It  is 
moreover  a  well-known  fact  that  this  rose-colour  of  certain  co- 
balt salts  passes  into  a  bright  green  when  they  are  warmed. 
Now,  when  the  metal  cobalt  is  moderately  heated  it  increases 
in  magnetic  power,  thus  differing  from  its  congeners,  iron  and 
nickel,  which  are  in  their  maximum  magnetic  condition  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  present  the 
green-coloured  salts*. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  likeness  of  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt,  in  many  respects  holds  true  of  manganese  and  ehro^ 
mium,  also  feebly  magnetic  metals.     Placed  in  the  same  group 

*  The  therapeutic  effect  of  the  salts  of  these  metals  one  would  expect  to 
be  somewhat  similar ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  I  hear  that  nickel  has 
lately  often  been  used  advantaj^eously  to  replace  the  medicinal  properties 
of  iron. 
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with  the  former  metals  chemically,  they  are  physically  charac* 
terized  by  their  extraordinary  tenacity  and  difficult  fnsibility. 
Manganese  has  lately  been  used  to  replace  nickel  in  the  alloy  of 
German  silver,  and  with  excellent  results  I  am  informed.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  compounds  of  these  five  metals  are 
conspicuous  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  all  their  salts  ex- 
erting a  selective  absorption  on  light,  and  their  oxides  dissolved 
in  borax  yielding  well-known  and  characteristic  tints — a  com- 
paratively rare  feature  outside  this  group. 

Further,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are 
almost  invariably  found  associated  in  the  earth  and  with  difficulty 
separated.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  both  nickel  and  cobalt 
are  usually  present  in  meteoric  iron — ^the  average  composition  of 
meteorites  being  90  per  cent,  of  iron,  8  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and 
0*6  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  curiously  enough  often  with  a  trace  of  the 
other  feebly  magnetic  metals,  manganese  and  chromium. 

This  uniform  coincidence  in  the  properties  of  iron,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  suggests  the  practical  inference  that  nickel  and  cobalt 
might  be  obtained  in  a  malleable  and  ductile  condition  when  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  wrought  iron  is  pro- 
duced* At  present  it  is  impossible  to  procure  nickel  or  cobalt 
wire,  though  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made 
if  a  demand  arose.  Nickel  wire  would  probably  prove  very  useful 
from  its  high  tenacity  and  comparative  freedom  from  oxidation. 

The  following  Table  sums  up  some  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  contact  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  three  magnetic  metals 
par  excellence. 

Table  showing  the  Physical  Relationship  of  the  Magnetic 
Metals. 


Sub- 


Den. 

aity. 

Water 

«1. 


Atomic 
weight. 
H«l. 


Specific 
heat. 
Water 
-1. 


Atomic 
heat. 


DUatotion 


by 
heat*. 


by 
strain*. 


CondttctiTity 


for  heat. 
Silver- 1. 


for  sound*. 
Air-1. 


Tenacity 
and  mat- 
ing. 


Iron . 

Nickel. 

Cobalt 


7-8 
8-8 
8-5 


560 
58-5 
58*5 


0*1138 
0-1091 
0-1070 


688 
633 
6*86 


•0936 
-0899 
•0981 


•0887 
•0394 
-0436 


•168 
•181 
•178 


153 
149 
14^8 


Very  high. 


From  this  Table  it  is  evident  that  the  molecular  constitution 
of  the  magnetic  metals  is  essentially  alike^  largely  differing  from 
bodies  which  are  not  magnetic.  And  this  being  so^  further  evi- 
dence is  afforded  that  the  evolution  of  ordinary  magnetic  pheno- 
mena is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  peculiar  and  similar 
structure  of  the  molecules  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

*  For  the  figures  in  this  column  I  am  indebted  to  a  paper  by  M.  A. 
Maaaon,  in  the  Annates  de  Chkme  et  de  Physioue  for  185o.  In  the  heat 
column  the  decimal  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  moved  four  places  to  the 
left  to  express  the  coefficient  for  V  C.  The  dilatation  by  strain  was  of 
one  metre  of  the  body  under  a  weight  equal  to  itself. 
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ON  VARIOUS  CASES  OF  INTERMISSION  OF  THE  VOLTAIC  CURRENT. 
BY  A.  CAZIN. 

TN  pursuing  the  researches  which  I  have  undertaken  on  the  heat 
-^  of  electromagnets,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  several  cases 
^^  intermission  m  the  voltaic  current,  which,  I  believe,  have  not 
Jet  been  brought  into  notice. 

Eafperiment  1. — A  voltaic  circuit  is  formed  of  20  average  Bunsen 
elements  and  a  coil  of  960  turns  containing  an  iron  tube  8  centims. 
in  diameter  and  about  1  millim.  thick.  It  can  be  closed  or  opened 
at  will  b^  means  of  a  platinum  point  and  a  layer  of  mercury,  which 
communicate  respectively  with  each  of  the  rheophores. 

When  the  platinum  is  not  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  and  they 
are  put  into  communication  with  the  armatures  of  a  condenser  with 
a  glass  plate  (armed  surface  3  square  metres),  a  continued  rustling 
is  heard  in  the  iron  nucleus.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when, 
the  condenser  being  omitted,  a  layer  of  alcohol  is  interposed  between 
the  mercury  and  the  platinum  point.  The  noise  ceases  when  the 
alcohol  is  removed  so  that  the  platinum  and  mercury  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  layer  of  air,  and  also  when  the  point  Ib  dipped  into  the 
mercury. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  current  passes  through  the  glass  in 
the  first  case,  and  through  the  alcohol  in  the  second,  and  that  its 
passage  is  intermittent.  The  nucleus  of  iron  undergoes  a  rapid 
succession  of  alternate  magnetizations  and  demagnetizations ;  and 
eadi  demagnetization  occasions  a  bunt  sound  in  the  nucleus.  The 
rapid  succession  of  these  noises  constitutes  the  rustling  which  is 
heard. 

When  the  iron  nudeus  resounds,  a  galvanometer  indicates  only 
a  continuous  current.  In  fiict  it  cannot  indicate  any  thing  else 
when  the  intermissions  are  very  close  to  one  another. 

I  think  that  the  cause  of  the  intermission  is  the  condensing  action 
of  the  glass  and  the  alcohol ;  when  the  two  &ces  of  the  insulating 
body,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  rheophores,  have  acquired  a 
certfun  electric  potential,  a  discharge  takes  place  through  the  insu- 
lating layer;  the  magnetism  of  the  nucleus  increases  during  the 
chargiDg  of  the  condenser,  and  diminishes  during  its  dischilffge ; 
the  noise  is  produced  during  the  diminution  of  the  maenetism; 
after  each  discharge  a  certain  time  elapses  before  the  condenser  is 
recharged ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  reproduced  indefinitely. 

It  is  readily  ascertained  that  the  nucleus  resounds  during  the  di- 
minution of  its  magnetism :  we  have  only  to  immerse  the  platinum 
point  in  the  mercury,  and  then  withdraw  it ;  at  the  moment  when 
the  spark  issues  at  the  point  of  interruption,  a  relatively  intense 
souna  is  heard  in  the  nucleus.    It  is  solely  the  rupture  at  the  cir- 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  46.  No.  308.  Dec.  1873.         2  K 
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cult  that  gives  rise  to  this  sound ;  the  closing  produces  no  effect,  at 
least  in  my  apparatus. 

M.  de  la  !mve,  in  1843,  discovered  that  a  current  interrupted  by 
means  of  a  rheotome  produces  a  sound  in  the  iron  of  an  electromag- 
net ;  but  I  think  that  the  phenomenon  I  have  just  described  has 
not  been  previously  signalized. 

Listening  for  a  sound  in  thenucleus  of  an  electromagnet  may  be 
regarded  as  a  new  process  of  investigation ;  we  have  seen  that  it 
reveals  the  intermission  of  the  current  in  drcumstances  in  which 
the  known  methods  are  insufficient.  I  wiU  mention  an  instance 
which  shows  that  this  method  accords  with  the  others  when  they 
can  be  employed  simultaneously. 

Ea^perimeni  2. — ^When  the  spark  from  the  rupture  of  the  prece- 
ding circuit  is  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  revolving  disk^  after  the 
manner  made  known  by  me  to  the  Academy  on  the  7th  of  April 
last,  the  spark  appears  compwmd.  When  it  bursts  in  alcohol,  and 
the  platinum  poutb  and  the  mercury  are  connected  with  the  arma- 
tures of  the  condenser,  the  revolving  disk  shows  that  the  spark  is 
composed  of  four  or  five  successive  bright  strokes ;  the  intervals 
between  the  strokes  diminish  from  the  first  onwards.  (I  have 
already  described  the  division  of  this  spark  by  another  process, 
BuOeiin  de  la  Societi  PhUomathique,  13th  May,  1865 ;  and  the 
journal  TInstitut,  3l8t  May,  1866.) 

The  sound  produced  by  the  rupture-spark  presents  a  similar 
mode  of  division ;  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  heard  in  the 
condenser,  and  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  nucleus :  these 
three  soimds  are  composed  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  production  of  a  sound  in  the  condenser  proves  that  there  is 
a  partial  discharge  through  the  insulating  substance,  although  at  no 
part  does  this  appear  to  be  pierced. 

The  sound  of  the  condenser  is  augmented  by  increasing  its  sur- 
face, up  to  a  certain  limit  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  At  the  same 
time  the  spark  between  the  mercury  and  the  platinum  point  is  seen 
to  diminiBh.  These  modifications  indicate  a  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  electricity — ^which  could  be  mathematically  analyzed 
by  regarding  the  alcohol  of  the  interruptor  as  the  insulating  plate 
of  a  second  cond^iser  united  to  the  first  by  the  armatures  of  the 
same  sign. 

I  think  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  intermission 
of  the  current  which  accompanies  the  breaking  of  the  circuit  in  the 
circumstances  I  have  just  described,  and  that  presented  by  my  first 
experiment. 

Eaperiment  3. — The  platinum  point  of  the  mercury  interrupter 
is  screwed  into  a  fixed  nut,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  The 
mercury  and  the  point  communicate  respectively  with  the  armatures 
of  a  condenser  of  1  square  metre  surface.  The  rest  of  the  circuit 
iR  arranged  as  before. 

The  point  being  dipped  info  the  mercury,  is  gradually  raiBed  until 
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the  spark  springs  through  the  alcohol.  The  point  then  remainiug 
fixed,  a  succession  of  sparks  is  set  up  and  persists  for  a  long 
time.  These  sparks  are  lively  and  sonorous,  and  can  readily  be 
counted. 

The  level  of  the  mercury  visibly  oscillates  beneath  the  point.  A 
possible  cause  of  the  oscillation  is : — ^the  spark  being  formed  by  the 
vapour  of  the  mercury,  the  elastic  force  of  thi£  vapour  depresses 
the  level  of  the  liquid ;  thi£  returns  to  its  former  level,  passes  it  in 
virtue  of  its  acquired  velocity,  and  rejoins  the  platinum  point.  Fall- 
ing again,  the  mercury  produces  a  fresh  interruption,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  repeated. 

This  purely  mechanical  cause  cannot  be  the  only  one ;  for  the 
circumstances  favourable  to  this  new  mode  of  autamatio  interrwptian 
are  those  which  accompany  the  decomposition  of  the  rupture-spark 
into  a  small  number  of  successive  bright  strokes.  This  correlation 
is  recognized  by  changing  the  extent  of  the  condense,  which  alters 
the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  spark.  Thus,  on  continually 
dimiuishing  the  surface  of  the  condenser,  the  sparks  are  seen  to 
follow  one  another  more  and  more  rapidly ;  and  finally,  when  the 
condenser  is  omitted,  there  is  only  a  crepitating  voltaic  arc.  It  is 
probable  that  the  oscillation-peiiod  of  the  mercury  comprises  a  de- 
finite number  of  intermissions  in  the  discharge  of  the  condenser, 
and  that  these  two  causes  are  in  mutual  dependence. 

I  believe  that  the  discharge  through  air,  under  the  form  of  a 
voltaic  arc,  and  the  dischai^e  through  glass,  of  which  experi- 
ment 1  supplies  an  example,  are  comparable,  and  that  the  well- 
known  crepitations  of  the  voltaic  arc  are  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
the  phenomena  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  All  these  facts  may 
be  brought  into  connexion  by  a  single  proposition :  the  i^iseHion  of 
a  swUabU  resistance  tn  the  voUaic  circuit  determines  the  intermission  of 
ihe  current.  The  laws  of  the  intermission  vidU  have  to  be  studied 
with  the  interposition  of  a  condenser,  because  the  periods  are  long 
enough  to  be  observed  with  facility.  The  kws  found  in  this  man- 
ner will  afterwards  be  generalized,  and  must  conduct  us  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  currents  which  are  regarded  as  continuous. 

We  cannot  auait  to  derive  from  the  whole  of  these  considerations 
the  important  conclusion  that  t^  current  is  a  succession  of  modiJuM- 
tions  accomplished  periodicaUy  in  the  circuit. — Comptes  Bendus  de 
VAoad,  des  Sciences,  vol.  Ixzvii.  pp.  1095-1098. 


EXPB&IMBNT8  ON  BVAPO&ATION.       BY  M.  STEFAN. 

Atmometric  experiments  have  hitherto  led  to  no  results  expres- 
sible in  the  form  of  laws.  The  conditions  under  which  they  were 
made  were  not  simple  enough ;  yet  they  were  sufficiently  varied. 
The  science  of  evaporation,  especially  of  the  diffusion  of  vapours, 
remained  an  unoccupied  field. 
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In  the  experiments  whose  results  are  here  given,  the  more  to]»- 
tile  liquids,  and  in  the  first  place  ether,  were  employed.  In  order 
to  ayoid  the  great  lowering  of  the  temperature  at  the  surface,  nar- 
row tubes  were  chosen  for  evaporating-yessels,  instead  o(  the  wide 
yessels  hitherto  usual. 

1.  The  velocity  of  the  ewvporaiion  of  a  Uqwd  from  a  tvAe  is  inversely 
poporHonal  to  the  distanee  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  from  the  open  end 
of  the  tube.  This  law  holds  wit^  rigorous  eutctness  when  the  dia- 
tence  of  the  lerel  a  little  exceeds  10  millims. 

2.  The  velocity  of  the  evaporation  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of 
ike  tvhe.  This  result  was  obtained  from  experiments  with  tubes 
the  diameter  of  which  varied  from  0*3  to  8  miUims. 

8.  The  yelocitj  of  the  evaporation  increases  with  the  temperatnrSy 
80  &r  as  with  this  the  yapour-pressure  of  the  liquid  rises.  If  j?  be 
the  maximum  of  elasticity  of  the  vapour  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  observation,  P  the  atmospheric  pressure  under 
which  the  liquid  evaporates,  iht  velocity  of  the  evaporation  is  proper^ 
tional  to  the  loyarithm  of  a  fraction  of  which  T  is  the  numerator,  and 
T—p  the  denominator.  If  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  becomes  equal 
to  that  of  the  air,  this  logarithm  becomes  infinitely  great,  and  sig- 
nifies that  under  this  condition  the  liquid  boils. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  evaporation  in  closed  tubes. 

If  the  open  end  of  a  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  dosed,  be 
dipped  in  ether,  bubbles  form  and  issue  continuallj  from  the  tube, 
and,  at  first,  ihe  times  in  which  successively  equal  numbers  of  bubbles 
form  are  prcportional  to  the  odd  numbers. 

If  the  immersed  tube  contains  hydrogen  instead  of  air,  ihe  same 
number  of  bubbles  form  in  one  f <rarth  of  the  time.  Evaporation 
proceeds  in  hydrogen  four  times  as  rapidly  as  in  air. 

The  same  result  was  also  furnished  by  an  experiment  in  apparatuB 
in  which  a  liquid  can  be  brought  to  eyap<»«tion  in  an  open  tube  in 
various  gases.  It  consists  of  a  T-shaped  glass  tube ;  into  its  ver- 
tical arm  enters  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  to  be  eyaporated  ; 
through  the  horizontal  cross-piece  a  contuiual  current  of  the  gas  is 
conducted. 

If  a  tube  proyided  with  a  cock  be  dipped  with  tibe  cock  opeo.  in 
ether,  the  leyel  of  the  liquid  within  the  tube  will  sink  below  that 
outside ;  and,  at  first,  the  depths  to  which  the  hvterior  level  sinks  beUno 
the  eoderior  in  definite  times  are  as  the  square-roots  of  those  times. — 
Sitzung  der  math.-naturw.  Olasse  der  Kaiserl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  m 
Wien,  Oct.  28,  1873, 
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